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THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES 

Describing the only Period in three thousand Years 
when Asia Minor has been a centre of Imperial Power 

By JOHN GARSTANG D.Sc. F.S.A. 

John Rankin Professor of Archaeology, Liverpool University; Late Director of the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem ; Author of The Land of the Hittites, etc. 


ETWEEN the culture areas of nearer Asia 
and that of south-eastern Europe, 
between the Old World and the 
New, there stretched the peninsula 
of Asia Minor, the land bridge that formed 
both bond and barrier between the old 
civilizations of Syria and the Euphrates, 
and the nascent but more vigorous 
societies of southern Russia, the Danube 
and the Balkans. 

Asia Minor, however, is rarely shown 
upon the maps in the setting that would 
suggest its real place and r 61 e in history. 
Usually it appears as a corner of western 
Asia, or of the former 1 Turkey in Asia ’; 
while in the classical world it forms an 
inconspicuous part successively of the 
great Persian, Macedonian and Roman 
Empires. Indeed, maps ol Asia Minor in 
which the physical features are not dearly 
defined almost warrant the conclusion that 
this peninsula can hardly have had a 
separate history of its own. Though only 
three hundred miles across the neck, from 
the Gulf of Alexandrctta northwards to 
Samsun, it reaches out twice that distance 
westwards, exposing more than two thou¬ 
sand miles of coast to the navigable waters 
of three inland seas, the opposite shores 
of which were, at the dawn' of history, 
teeming-with human life and activity. 
Geographically it would appear to have 
been not only the natural passage between 
two continents, destined to be traversed 
by every migratory horde or conquering 
army that desired to pass, but at the 
mercy ol pirates, rovers and settlers, 
attracted by its fertile creeks. 

So indeed it seemed until after the 
Great War, and the impression was only 
strengthened by the ease with which the 
coastlands became Greek colonies within 


historic times, and by the fact that all 
through the Middle Ages it was ruled from 
without by an Oriental power seated 
incongruously, albeit precariously, on the 
nearest point of Europe. During this time, 
indeed, it was almost lost to sight as a 
familiar portion of the Ottoman dominions, 
only noticed when some repercussion of 
European incidents led to the expulsion of 
Greeks from their historic settlements 
around the coast, or when the sword was 
bared in revival of immemorial feuds 
against one or other of its constituent 
racial groups. 

There is, then, little (except modem 
political developments) to prepare us for 
the revelation of a period of independent 
and vigorous history long 
effaced from memory. In When Asia Minor 
the second millennium was independent 
B.c., however, Asia Minor , • 

stood, as to some extent it stands' again' 
to-day, a land self-contained, ruled fromj 
within,' an organized centre, with' a politi-j 
cal horizon that embraced the Balkans arid) 
Caucasia as well as Babylonia, Syria" and! 
Egypt, influenced' by and influencing thc‘ 
destinies of each of these historic areas’ 
where civilization and organized society" 
first evolved. 

Recent discovery and research have 
shown'us that, lor more than a thousand 1 
years ending with’i200 B.c., the Hittites* 
bound the land in a political and military 
union so strong that during this period no 
waves of migration or conquering armies 
passed from one continent to the other, 
like those which succeeded one another 
alter the breakdown of the Hittite 
organization. During that time, on the 
Asiatic side, Babylonia, Egypt, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Assyria each in turn arose and 
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made a bid for the empire of the East. In 
the Armenian mountains the warlike Harri, 
the Hittites’ hereditary rivals, appear to 
have been a constant menace, ever seek¬ 
ing an opportunity to pillage or to settle. 
On the sea the island power of Cnossus 
attained its zenith ; ships passed con¬ 
stantly around the coast, but so far as can 
be seen no permanent hold on the mainland 
was effected or indeed attempted until 
the first appearance of the Achaeans with 
the Dawn, 

From the side of Europe there is indeed 
no evidence of organized movement from 
the time when the Hittite aristocracy had 
established itself until the coming of the 
Achaeans. Social development during the 
long centuries of the Bronze Age was 
apparently less active there than in nearer 
Asia. Yet it was from Europe, with the 
rise of the Iron Age, that new peoples 
eventually forced the Hittites from the 
positions they had held so long. The 
significance of these facts is obvious. The 
Hittite bridge-head, that had proved 
impregnable on the side of Asia, was taken 
as it were from behind. What was there, 


then, in the physical character of their land 
that enabled the Hittites to resist for 
centuries the ambitious and organized 
monarchies of the East, to remain proof 
against the warrior tribes of Armenia and 
the island power of Crete, only to yield 
without much apparent struggle as soon as 
a semi-organized movement manifested 
itself in south-eastern Europe ? 

Any good physical map of Asia Minor 
will furnish the answer, which is threefold. 
First, formidable mountain ranges separate 
the northern and southern coastlands from 
the higher ground within. These ranges 
as they trend westward become lower and 
more broken, it is true, but they are 
sufficiently pronounced to form natural 
barriers, which, together with the uncertain 
temper of the seas themselves, afforded 
good protection to the plateau from the 
north and south. Secondly, on the east 
continuous mountain systems (Taurus, 
Anti-Taurus and the rough watersheds 
of northern Armenia), ranging obliquely 
north-east almost from sea to sea, from 
Alexandretla to Batura, separate the 
Hittite lands from the rest of Asia 



EASTWARD BASTION OF THE NATURAL DEFENCES GUARDING THE HITTITES 
The sort of country that bastions the I-Iittite homeland towards tho oast is well shown in this 
photograph of one of the gorges by which the River Pyramus (Seha?l makes its way through 
the. Taurus country from its source in the Anti-Taurus mountains. These ranges form tho south- 
westward end of the continuous barrier that begins with the Armenian mountains in tho north. 

Photo % Professor Garshin g 
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Through thi= formidable barrier there are 
few natural passes, and such as existed 
were controlled by the Hittites from 
their dominant strategic positions on the 

^IrTlfe^therhand, towards the west 
and notth-u est, the plateau itself falls 
away, particularly in the latter direction 
where he the nearest points of Europe > 
while several sheltered estuaries and bioad 
valleys around this coast, irorn die 
Maeander to the Sangarius, make access 
to the interior easier from this side. 

Our question is answered. Asia Minor 
formed indeed a natural land-bridge 
between the earliest areas of civilization 
in western Asia and the Balkan Peninsula. 

But across the bridge lay the barrier of 
Taurus with its outliers ; and the bridge¬ 
head was occupied securely by the Hittites. 

History is still mute as to the earlier 

hittites in relation to neighbouring powers 


Kings i 

Dates 

B.C. 

Notes and Synchronisms 

PA MBA ., 

Bm sTis 
w 

bO m 

.5 TlaharnaS .. i 

W Hattusil I 

R 

$£ Mhh&vl I .. 'i 

S 1 

g Trnmvus .. ] 

1 

Duukiivmas I 

Before 

250a 

3 IC 10 ? ? 

2000 ? 
1975 ? 

19251 

1775 ? 

1475 ? 

• King of Hatti ’ Temp. Naiam-Sin 
of Agade. , ,,, , 

' King of Hatti.’ Temp. Anittas of 
Hussar , 

‘ King of Hatti. 1 Ruling fiom Iufewu 9 
' King of Hatti 1 Conqmicd Aleppo ; 
founded Hattusas 7 

Ruled from Hattusas; conquered 
Aleppo and laided Babylon. 

Ruled from Hattusas; 1 tiled Syna as 
far south as Damascus dining llyKsos 
period. 

Sent picscnts to Tkothmcs III (1468 
n.c,). 

Si miiLU ion 

c, 1395 

Reigned 4^ vc«ir». Con temp., Egypt: 
Anaenhotep III to Tntanlvliamen ; 
Mitdimi: Ditehmtta, Mattiu«ua. D.itrs 
now give succession to tin one 

U) 

c. 1350 

Sou , lebollious interlude of less than 

5 ycais. Con temp Hoicmlicb 

1 Mi.Tr,sir III .. 

"rt 

a 

c 1345 

Biotlier; reigned 25 ycais. Con temp., 
Egypt- Hoiemheb (treaty), Ramises 

I; Achaeans ■ ‘ Antaeus and Rlou- 
cles ’ of Lesbos 

g Mi runs 

® Hahi sn III 

(A 

d 

£ 

Q 

e. 1320 

Son; leignec! 25 ycais. Contcmp , 
Egypt: Scti I, Ramesm 11 (Battle 
of Kadcsh, jagfl n.c.) ; Achaeans 
‘ Alaksandus of (Jilusa ’ 

c. 1295 

Biother; reigned 35 ycais. Contcmp., 
Babylorua: Kadasliman Eulil, 

Assyria • Shatmanesoi I ; Egypt ■ 
Treaty with Ramoses II, 0. 1280, 
visit, C. 12157 . 

§ DudkiuliaS III 

Q 

a 

,S 

c. 1260 

Son ; reigned 30 yearn. Contcmp , 
Assyria : Shalmaneser I, Tukultl- 

Ninurta I ; Achaeans : ' AUausiyas.’ 

g Arxuaxdas III 
u 

c. 1230 

Son and co-iegent ; length of leign 
unknown. Contcmp. Mcmeptah. 

Du D KHALI AS IV 

C. 1210 

Fall of dynasty approx. 1200 n.c, 
Hoides including Philistines and 
Hittite elements traveise Syna as far 
as frontiers of Egypt, temp. Ramoses 
III, 1190. 1 


happenings on the side of Europe and 
though a good insight is now afforded of 
the struggles on the side of Asia, between 
the rise?! Babylon and the full of Imy 
many mighty movements, the record of 
which is lost as yet to history, must have 
surged against this wall of fawns. One 
tact remains clear, that throughout the 
critical centuries of the Bronze Age, while 
western civilization was emerging and 
taking form, the organization of the 
Hittites behind Taurus maintained 1 1 sell 
as the bulwark of Europe in Asia. 

The Twilight discloses Asia Minor 
peopled by a number of Hiltiie iiibes, 
among whom six different languages at 
least were spoken. How far these* dif~ 
ferences of speech and language are 
indications of an original dillerence _ of 
race is not clear, but there is a suggestion 
that thev were partly derived from assimil- 
ation with a population 
that had preceded the 
1 -Iittite settlement. Later 
Egyptian representations 
distinguish clearly four or 
five racial strains among 
the bands of Ilittilo war¬ 
riors who fought against 
Pharaoh, but some ol" 
these may have, been rela¬ 
tively newcomers, or mer¬ 
cenaries of non-lIUfitc 
stock. Later again the 
full light of bis tory reflects 
these distinctions; and 
even to-day Asia Minor is 
peopled by heterogeneous 
elements, amongst whom, 
under the overlordsliip 
oi the Turks, tins Circas¬ 
sians, Armenians, Kurds 
and Greeks are distinct in 
race and retain their own 
languages despite politi¬ 
cal submergence. Indeed 
the lace of Asia Minor, 
broken up as it is into 
central plateau, eastern 
highlands awl coastal 
plains, separated by 
strong physical features, 
has always tended to 
foster such ditferences; 
the number of languages 
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It is the object or these drawings (dealer than photographs 
of the much weatheiocl rock) to show that the Jliltitc monu¬ 
ments were the output of a homogeneous cullmc, and should 
moio piopuilybc called ' Hattie,' after the dominant tribe of 
the Hitlite confedeniuy. Top, lrom Boghnz Keui (Ilattusas), 
Ivarabcl and Malatia; below, from Giaour Kalcsi. 


spoken in Hittite and various 
later times was probably not 
much greater than it is to-day, 
and cannot compare with the 
number and variety ot tongues 
in some of the Caucasian and 
Himalayan areas. 

Nor is it clear to what ex¬ 
tent these racial elements may 
be regarded as ' indigenous.’ 

Certainly they were settled or 
settling as tribes when the 
Twilight first discloses them, 
though a new aristocracy of 
European affinities seems to 
have come in with the Bronze 
Age. However that may be, 
they were tending, when first 
seen, to be welded together in 
political union, and after a 
series of internal struggles are 
disclosed with the increasing 
light as subjected generally to 
the central power of the domi¬ 
nant tribe of ITatti, whose 
capital, Hattusas, lay within 
the circuit of the Halys River. 

The modern village of Boghaz 
Keui marks its site. 

[It should here be noted that 
the letter with which Hatti, 

Hattusas, etc,, begin was pro¬ 
nounced very hard; for 
euphony in English it will here 
be transliterated as ' h ’ at the 
beginning of words, but more 
fully as ' kh' in the middle. The ' s ’ also 
had not quite the sound of the English 
letter; it is often transliterated as ' sh,’ 
but more probably approximated to a ' z.'] 

It might be inferred from the posilion 
of the capital and the course of the Iialys 
(now called the Kizil lrrnak) that the tract 
of country enclosed by iho circuit of that 
river would constitute the homelands of 
the Hatti tribe. That may indeed have 
been so originally ; but rivers do not 
form natural boundaries except where they 
arc too didicult to cross, and the llalys, 
though carrying a considerable flood of 
water, is fordable in several places before 
turning northwards. Consequently, it will 
not be surprising to find that the contiguous 
tract "to the south of the river around 
Caesarea (Mazaca) and as far as Tyana, 


and the plain that reaches westward 
towards Konia (Icouium), are to be 
comprised within the Hattie territory. 
(The more familiar names of Anatolian 
and Syrian sites arc used throughout, 
whether Classical or Turkish.) This area, 
which forms tlxe south-eastern half of the 
central plateau, is, in fact, distinguished 
by a number of peculiar monuments 
identified with the special hieroglyphic, 
script familiarly called by the more general 
term ' Hittite.’ 

These carvings arc in general so like to 
one another in their distinctive features, 
and so unlike all others in the district we arc 
considering, that we attribute them lo a 
common civilization. They represent com¬ 
mon types of dress, of divinities, of ritual, 
of writing, and other motives in art. They 
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are (m our view) local expressions of some 
eential culture. Similar monuments occur 
elsewhere, but the great concentration 
is within this area, and they are of a style 
which finds its culmination in the Hattie 
capital. These monuments seem then to 
he not merely Hittite, hut Hattie 
Further, it is peculiarly significant to 
find that the two chief routes from that 
region to the south and east, which lead 
down to the key-positions of Marash and 
Malaria respectively, are perfectly defined 
by a chain of similar monuments, as wit¬ 
ness those of Ekrek, Guran, Derende, 
Palanga and Albistan, as well as the palace 
sculptures of Marash and Malatia them¬ 
selves. It is, then, to be concluded that 
from the time when the Hattie kings 
established their dominion over the 
agglomeration of Hittite tribes, they 
themselves occupied a strategic position 
in the eastern and southern portions of 
the Anatolian plateau commanding the 
passes of Anti-Taurus in those directions, 
the control of which was vital to their 
safety and to their hopes of empire. 



With differences of detail that may be ex¬ 
plained by foreign influence or later date, the 
rock carving at Ivriz in the Taurus is still almost 
as characteristically Hittite as the more northern 
examples in the pieceding page. It portrays a 
king adoring an agricultural divinity. 

From cast tn Berlin Museum 
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What then of the west ? In this direction 
the monuments aie few, but their distribu¬ 
tion contributes an item of testimony even 
more striking; lor thiough a country 
totally devoid of Hittite works there 
stretches out a single line of monuments, 
by Giaour Ivalcsi and Yurre, thiough 
Phrygia, to the coast near Ephesus by 
the pass of Karabcl. These monuments 
aie as typically Hattie as 
those of the capital and Hittite expansion 
the east. The iTittitcs towards the west 
may have occupied or 
dominated wider tracts of territo'y in the 
west, without leaving surface monuments 
as witness to the fact. Excavation and 
exploration may still throw much light on 
their disposition ; but so far as the evidence 
of the recorded monuments justifies a 
conclusion, they indicate that at one phase 
of ascendancy the Hittite armies moved 
freely to and front the coast of the Aegean. 

For the present it will suffice to say 
that the immediate neighbours of LIntti 
were all apparently of Hittite kin. This 
is suggested by the general likeness but 
difference of detail found in the, monu¬ 
ments of those areas bordering on Haiti 
to the south and west. Thus the rock 
carving of Ivriz in the mountain region 
of Taurus, the curious sculptures at 
Bflatoun and Fassiller in the lake country 
west of Ivonia and the whole group of 
Phrygian tombs in the broad tract west 
of the lower Iialys present sufficient re¬ 
semblance to the Hattie work to betray 
Hittite influence, even though their peculi¬ 
arities are attributable in some measure 
to a difference of time and circumstance, 

As in the west, no final inference as to 
the distribution of the Hittite tribes rail 
be made until an exhaustive survey of the 
district and excavations have been under¬ 
taken ; but the monuments of the south¬ 
east already known not only seem to be 
of Hattie origin, but indicate, in our view, 
the Hattie homelands in particular. For 
their very nature (whether boundary 
stones, high places, shrines to tile gods of 
springs, or palace fay ados) denotes a 
settled population rather than (he out¬ 
lying souvenirs of raid or conquesL. They 
are, as has been said, local expressions of 
the civilization which has its recognized 
centre in Hattusas. 
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The Turkish name Boghaz 
Keui, meaning the ‘ village 
of the gorge,’ appropriately 
suggests the site of the Hat- 
tic capital. Defended on two 
sides by deep ravines and 
on the north by rocks with 
precipitous scarps, the posi¬ 
tion was naturally a strong 
one. To the south alone it 
lay somewhat exposed, and 
in this direction human 
agency closed the circuit of 
defences by a continuous 
high rampart of earth re¬ 
vetted with stone and 
crowned in Hittite times 
with battlemcnted walls. The 
keynote of the site is its dc- 
fensibility, which is amplified 
by the relative difficulty and 

I oughness of its approaches. 

II would seem to have been 
more suitable for a brigands' retreat or the 
headquarters of a raiding tribal chief than 
for the administrative centre of an empire. 
Such indeed was probably its origin. 

Its geographical position was, however, 
a potent factor in its destiny, and may 
have determined the ultimate ascendancy 
of the tribe of Hatti. It will be seen from 
a second glance at the map that I-Iattusas 
was m fact at the focus of a radiating web 
of natural lines of communication, on 
which, towards the cast and south, the 
important road centres, Amasia, Sivas, 
Mazaca-Caesarca, Tyana and Konia, 
form a first circle of strategic centres. 
These in turn arc connected by transverse 
roads, while the radiating lines lead on 
bevond them lo their respective strategic 
objectives. Thus from Amasia may be 
gained the Black Sea ports of Samsnn 
and Sinope. From Sivas runs the highland 
road to Caucasus by way of Erzcrum, and 
the cross road over lesser Armenia to 
Malatia. From Mazaca-Caesarca leads 
the chief pass over the Anti-Taurus to 
Malatia and Armenia, while a main branch 
and other tracks lead down to Marash, 
the key to Syria. From Tyana and from 
Konia are gained the passes of Taurus 
giving access to the Mediterranean har¬ 
bours and the Cilician coasts, whence also 
the passes of Amanus connect with Syria. 


These routes and their 
connexions were the gift of 
naluie. They presented all 
the elements of a perfect 
system of military communi¬ 
cations to the kings ruling 
in Hattusas, who, being 
warriors by birthright and 
necessity, doubtless im¬ 
proved the immediate ap¬ 
proaches to the capital 
as experience and imperial 
fervour taught them its 
strategic value. 

The opening up of the 
roads to Hattusas exposed 
it, however, to thealLacksof 
enemies and rebels. Early 
lessons showed that the king 
with his household troops 
would not go warring or 
raiding in distant parts of 
Asia Minor without the dan¬ 
ger of retaliation or disaffection menacing 
the capital itself. The artificial defences 
of the city were strengthened ; redoubts 
were constructed on the brink of the un¬ 
scalable clilfs; great stone walls surrounded 
the whole city, following now the edge of 
the precipitous ravines and now again the 
crests of the mighty ramparts on the more 
exposed sides, where also the mural 
defence was ultimately doubled. 

The circuit of these walls was more than 
four miles ; it may still be traced, the 
nameless and impressive witness to cen¬ 
turies of human effort and activity, the 
heart of an empire that has long ceased to 
beat. The gateways were adorned with 
lions in high relief, sphinxes and other 
sculptures. Within lire walls were en¬ 
closed the palaces or palace-temples and 
other public buildings as well as the 
barracks and stables ol the army, the 
workshops and private dwellings. 

The main sanctuary, a primitive open- 
air cave of the mother goddess of Earth, 
was about three miles distant on the 
geutle slope of a hill. Its rocky sides are 
decorated with figures in relief, the theme 
being a religious rite in which the statue 
of the chief Hattie deity, the sky god, 
is borne in procession, accompanied by 
other local deities and their priests, to the 
shrine of the mother goddess who stands 



BRONZE FROM MARASH 
Little of Hi ttitc smaller ai t 
lias survived, but this bionze 
figure, winch was found at 
Mai ash, reveals the methods 
of the metal worker. 
Photo, Piofesior Ganlang 
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on her lion, attended by her consort and words. A staff of scribes and clerks was 
by a numerous retinue of priestesses, kept busy on the transcribing, cataloguing 
The figures are named in Hiltite hiero- and arranging of the documents, for 
glyphs ; and they form the standard the tablets were vcn> numerous. About 
series from which, by study of dress and twenty thousand fragments have been 
armour no less than the religious syrnbo- recovered, and so far as examination 
lism and the main theme itself, nearly all has proceeded these prove to include 
other Plattic sculptures may be recognized, about 700 historical texts, of which some 

At a later stage, with the prosperity 260 have now been published. The original 
of empire, the area of the township was number must have been much greater, 
extended to the north, enclosing lower and the ordering of the contents was no 
ground less readily defensible. Herein light task. The treatises alone were so 
was built the greatest of the palace-temples, numerous as to demand a catalogue, in 
and in it excavation lias r 
brought to light part ol the j 
royal libraries containing the 
long-lost archives of the 
Empire. 

This library consists of tab¬ 
lets written in eight languages, 
for to the six Hittite tongues 
must be added the Babylonian 
language of diplomacy and 
that of Mitanni. It embraces 
a great variety of subjects, 
from international correspon¬ 
dence to a treatise on the 
breeding of horses. Diction¬ 
aries helped in the interpreta¬ 
tion of foreign or unfamiliar 



MASONRY THAT SURVIVES IN THE IMPERIAL CITY OF HATTUSAS 


The oldest fortification of Hattusas that can be traced is an earth ramp covering the sou them 
approach; later this waa crowned by walls, and oven the brinks of the ravines wore lined with 
cyclopcan blocks. Interlocking masonry, like that in the upper photograph, is a special feature of 
the great pal00a-temple. Below are the two lions that flank a gateway to the royal ciLy. 

Photos, Professor Garstana 
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An nnp G0DS , 0F ALL THE HITTITES TAKE PART IN A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY 

left o? the rX “outoopt^Me "lo “a^tltural 'Tt * ^ in , tho u-coss to 

carved with a representation of the most important we h e aclc,crl - llut avails w 

sides are long processions (above) of minor deit n^ * ^ c 1 ercmo . 11 y tllilt i°ok place them On 

Tcshub—attended by pnests, alllacing towards ttfo p °i C£l veis,on ' 3 "f the Ilillitc wauior » 
P p , culminating scene ot the Divine Mar, lag, . 

Photos Professor Gant and 1 


which they were classified under the 
authois’ names 

The bulk of the texts is concerned with 
religious ceremonials, temple ritual, omens 
and the like. There are legal codes and 
detailed military regulations, such as the 
oiganization of camps unrloi differing 
riicumstances, including the depth of 
ditches, length of palisades, etc. ; also 
numerous inventories and land legisters. 
Of more interest aie the royal decrees, 
kings’ speeches and documents bearing 
on international and imperial affairs. 
Most valuable to the historian are a num¬ 
ber of treaties with confederate vassals 
and allies, and also with foreign powers. 
These are commonly prefaced with his¬ 
torical preambles, which give a concise 


account of the earlier relations between 
the contracting parties. 

The whole evidently throws a new 
and vivid direct light upon Hittile society 
and civilization as well as on military 
incidents and political situations. No 
analysis of the published contents of these 
documents can attain as yet any degree 
of finality; but certain elements in Hie 
constitution ol the Ililtite society and 
government arc already discernible and 
the attempt at reconstruction is justified. 

The preliminary study of these tablets 
cleaily shows the Hattie kingship to be a 
development of tiibal leadership ; though 
hereditary, its powers and prestige wore 
only preseived by a ready swoid. The 
strength of the throne, as in all eaily 
monarchies, was relative to the 
personality ol the Icing. 

A first glimpse at the charac¬ 
ter of the kingship and 11 in 
social fabric recalls in some 
aspects the phases through 
which early England passed ; 
for not only is theio a system 
comparable to the folk-moots 
of Anglo-Saxon times, but also 
the essence of a primitive 
feudalism and a religious ('le¬ 
nient in the nature of the 
kingship. In some cast's the 
names of the various offices 
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arc virtually identical, and 
comparison assumes a special 
interest in view of the strong 
Indo-European element 
among the Hittitcs. 

The Hattie king was the 
active head of the army and 
chief priest, as well as civil 
ruler. All offices or proper¬ 
ties were held primarily from 
him on terms of military 
or peisonal service ; or the 
service might be given in 
some trade such as carpentry 
or metal or leather working 
required at the palace, or 
in cultivation of the royal 
domains. Such undertakings, 
if to the king’s satisfaction, 
would tend to become per¬ 
manent ; while the control of 
properties held from the 
crown necessitated inven¬ 
tories and a land register, 
with the host of functionaries 
that such tasks must involve, 



TESHUB WEDDED TO THE MOTHER GODDESS 


'Ihe divine nuuuafW of the Ll.ittns.is shrine was hctvvei 11 the 
native llittitu god Tesliub and the primeval motliei goddess 
of Anatolia He appeals on the left, boine by lour pnesls 1 
she on llio light, caniwl on a tumess and attended by nuiini 
goddesses on an eagle. The lem.iiiung peisonuge is piolinbly 
her sou. Tcshub is. made cle.uei m page 717 (top left). 

I’liulf), Lmipool hrhiitli of Aicha<ohn',\ 


The execution of the numerous royal 
functions gradually enfolded the throne 
with an organized personnel and ceremonial, 
with court dignitaries in the immediate 
entourage of the king in addition to the 
government officials, such 
Entourage ot titles as ‘ Gold Sceptre ’ and 
Royal I’alace ‘ Chief of the Wine ' implying 
that they were of different 
rank, style and power. There existed also 
many servants and functionaries of the 
household, such as stewards, cup-hearers, 
butchers, cooks, chccse-makcrs and brewers, 
as well as those who carried on their 
trade by royal appointment but not 
necessarily inside the palace area, such 
as tanners, shoemakers, Cartwrights, cloth- 
weavers, goldsmiths and water-carriers. 

The principle of personal service to the 
king was so firmly established that all 
these servants and functionaries, whether 
of the household or of the state, were 
sworn in separately to their various 
appointments. The chief executive officer 
seems to have remained in relative ob¬ 
scurity, as apparently no single individual 
could replace the monarch, except during 
a minority or in sickness, when a regent 
was appointed fx'om the royal family. 


The community in general was divided 
so far as can be seen into but two classes : 
the freemen, who were owneis of property 
in return for sei vices due to the king, and 
the slaves, who had no political status and 
may have been originally prisoners of war 
The fieomen constituted or nominated a 
general assembly, the chief functions ol 
which were to advise the king as regards 
the law and constitutional procedure. 
The king himself was president of this 
assembly, and doubtless the. discussion 
of national policy, peace and war, hiv 
within its prerogatives : hut the assembly 
had no voice, so far as can he seen at 
present, in the selection of the king— 
his throne was hereditary. Everything 
possible seems to have been arranged to 
secure the safety ol (lie throne, doubtless 
from experience of the dangeis to which 
tire king was exposed as (he giver ol 
decisions and appointments. 

Apart from the royal princes at com t 
or in the army, there seems to have been 
no privileged class or nobility whose title 
was hereditary. Their Wile in (he organize 
tion was fulfilled by the kinglets and 
chieftains of the confederated tribes, some 
of whom exercised great political and 
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I he lion from the palace at Marash is remarkable in that bands of Hittite hieroglyphs run across 
it, after the style of some Assyrian reliefs. Below, wc sec at Eyuk a sacrificial procession headed by 
the priest-king and his queen, who, standing before an altar, do honour to the divine bull (see con¬ 
tinuation, top right). The figures with a ladder on tlio left arc masons finishing the palace walls 




manifests itselt through- 
efs on the flanking walls, and 
i , , In this late palace at Sniclc 

column; and this, it is interesting to note 
Tlle scul Pturc is very like that at Cavchomish, 
ADORNED THE APPROACHES TO THEIR PALACE-TEMPLES 

* hotas, Professor Gar slang 


it Hittite lands. The entrance 
itf disengaged figures of lions s 
suzi the recess is so broad 
was borne on a pedesl 

HOW HITTITE KINGS 
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personal influence anrl were among those represented at the general assembly, 
granted high positions at the central Their claim to interfere in the succession 
court. Every opportunity was taken of may not have been constitutional, but it 
securing even these princedoms for the was real; and it was based, as we have 
royal sons, so that the king might be sur- seen, not on defiance of the throne or the 
rounded more and more with allies and ruling family, but on lack, of confidence in 
counsellors of the royal blood, sharing the the individual. It required ten years of 
ambitions and participating in the for- rigorous campaigning for the king to re- 
tunes of his throne. establish his authority, but he proved liim- 

Even with these precautions, the self a born leader. He broke up one 
national spirit was such that the succession of the vassal states into several- princi- 
to the throne could be disputed. It is on polities, granting the headship in several 
record that numerous stales openly re- cases to the local chieftains, on, whom 
volted on the accession of Mursil III, he imposed new terms ol feudal service 
defying the new king on account of his defined by separate treaties, > 

youth. These same states, being subject It is, then, clear thaf the king was the 
to the levy, and vassals of his father, real head of the government, but that in 
would in the ordinary course have been practice the administration was in the 



MATERIALS READ AND UNREAD FOR THE RECOVERY OF HITTITE HISTORY 


'Two methods of writing were practised by the I-litlites—their own peculiar hieroglyphic system and 
the international cuneiform' of Babylonia. The former remains undcciphercd ; but. luckily it 
achieved popularity rather late, so that the stuto archives of the important imperial phase— 
below wo see the tablets as they were actually discovered—were kept in a legible script. Above, 
a cuneiform tab! !t (left) and a door-iamb from Carclieiuish covered with hieroglyphs. 

Photos, Professor (Jar slang ami (top right) Urltish Museum 
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hands of semi-permanent 
officials, and followed more 
or less constitutional lines. 
In addition to the general 
assembly there are records 
of similar local assemblies 
set up to advise the head¬ 
man of town or village on 
matters of local adminis¬ 
tration. The laws affecting 
property, slaves, women’s 
rights and other matters 
were codified, and their 
application was entrusted 
to special law officers. The 
system throughout in¬ 
volved the personal re¬ 
sponsibility of the king, 
from whom all these offices 
and powers were directly 
held; and this internal 
administration was only 
one aspect of his rule and 
leadership. 

Foreign affairs and im¬ 
perial diplomacy required 
both time and thought, 



It suggests the priestly functions 
of the Hittite kings that it should 
be disputed whether this relief 
adorning a Hattusas gateway 
represents a king or a god ; or, as 
has been claimed, an Amazon. 


From Puchstein, * Baghaz-Koi' 


of Milanni and the rise of 
Assyria were successive 
problems, a continuity of 
policy may be traced in 
the treaties and campaigns 
that were undertaken. 
The steps taken for the 
education of the heirs to 
the throne in king-craft 
no doubt contributed to 
this result ; and they show 
at the same time an ad¬ 
vanced realization of the 
responsibilities of office. 
More than one prince is 
known to have gained his 
experience in statecraft 
and administration by 
being placed successively 
at the head of smaller 
states, progressively in¬ 
creasing in importance. 

These appointments and 
the functions were real, 
but we may point excep¬ 
tionally to one title, 

‘ Prince of Gasga,' of which 


and would appear to have been aspects of we may imagine the role to have been less 


the royal duties to which certain Hattie pleasing than the title ; for no pri ma¬ 
kings gave personal attention. Thus pality was more turbulent than this, which 

through three successive reigns during bordered upon the Euphrates in what 

which the menace of Egypt, the disruption later was known as Lesser Armenia. 11 



Uf A SKOvINCIAL CITY GOES FORTH TO HUNT 

palace XThief temple*5?" was P robabI y n ° distinction between the king’ 
On the walls of such strictures the ki™^ gr °S t P alace , ? e f ms , to have had its religious aide 

Sakje Geuzi has yielded this snirited lrn ,P ai ;h a ' U y as hl Sh pnest or as hunter and warrior 
J uas yiemea this spirited impression of a hon hunt—possibly of the tenth conlury u.e. 

Berlin Museum 
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was broken rip in¬ 
to numerous, small 
states ot half Hit- 
Lite tribes, ever 
ready to take ad¬ 
vantage of their 
political situation 
on the frontier ot 
the Iiittile realm, 
supported by the 
powerful rival 
kingdom of Harri 
across the river, 
to deny their ob¬ 
ligations or throw 
off their allegi¬ 
ance, They wore 
naturally aided by 
the roughness and 
remoteness of the 
land they peopled. 
The title seems lo 
have been con¬ 
veyed after the 
repression of one 
of these general 
risings. 

Numerous docu¬ 
ments describe the 
king's iieLivc 16k; in his military 
and priestly capacity. Front the 
earliest times the iiittile kings 
united in their functions the high 
priesthood of the country's gods, 
and maintained by due fuliil- 
meut of the rites a strength of 
position in the popular mind 
which argues a theocratic, element 
behind the temporal power, in 
the provinces and vassal stales 
the home of the leader was at 
once palace and temple. The 
scenes which decora lei l their ap¬ 
proaches were an instructive 
combination of hunting and war 
on the. one hand and divine rites 
on Die oilier. 1 1 is significant 
that no lands or properties could 
lie field by flic priesthood except 
as a personal gifl from the king. 

The chief Hal tic deity, like 
that of the llilLile people as a 
whole, was the sky god Tcshuh, 
lord of heaven and oarlh, whose 
high priest was the king. The 
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pre-Hittite religion of the land was ap¬ 
parently nature worship, amid which the 
cult of elemental forces look root, per¬ 
sonified in that of the earth mother, 
These two strains were welded in due 
time (possibly as a political compromise) 
by the divine marriage of the two prin¬ 
cipal divinities. The sculptures of the 
chief sanctuary have left a picture of the 
ceremony. Twice yearly the rite was 
enacted as a religious custom, the king, 
clothed as a high priest, being the chief 
personage present. This picture does not 
mislead, for a religious text lays down 
in detail the ceremonial to be performed 
at the'festival of all the gods,’ and while 
specially selected religious singers success¬ 
ively chant tlie appointed prayers or 
invocations in the appropriate tongue, it 
is the king in person who performs in each 
case the supreme rite of tendering the 
sacramental howl and bread. 

Nor were the king's priestly duties 
confined Lo any particular rite or shrine, 
At the outset of hjs military career the 
young King Mursil III (about 1345 n.c.) 
visited the chief sanctuary of his people, 
that of the sun goddess of Arinna, the 
goddess of war, to invoice her blessing; 



ANIMAL DEITIES AT CARCHEMISH 


In religion, as In much else, the Ililtites were influenced, 
more anil more as the centuries passed, by the culture 
ot Mesopotamia. Those lion-hoaded and hull-hoofed 
(lemons at Carchemish remind one instantly of Baby¬ 
lonian seals and Assyrian wall reliefs. 

Photo, C. Pennant Woolley 
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CHIEF HITTITE GOD 


Teslnib, god of war and 
storm, appeals m I til- 
tiLo art with battle-axe 
and forked lightning, 
Tins slele was hmnd at 
Babylon, wluLher it 
must have been carrier) 
as spoil. 

/■mm Alt'vn, ‘ /a it It tint/ 
Ktil/tif i/t't Chcltloi ' 
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and at the end of each campaign he never 
failed to render to her due tribute, honour 
and glory, ascribing to her the success 
which his own brilliant leadership assuted. 
This deity was at the head of the Hittite 
pantheon : she was also the' maker and de- 
throner of kings,’ v itness of oaths, guardian 
of treaties and protector of fugitives. 

The instinct that guided Mursil’s attitude 
was national; a deep religious feeling per¬ 
vades the later documents, and national 
crises which menaced 
Religious instinct more and more from this 
of Hittite kings tirne onwards were attri- 


natural frontier of Asia Minor on the side 
of Asia trends north-eastwards from the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, following the lines 
of Taurus, Anti-Taurus and the: 1 mights 
north of the upper Euphrates towards 
Batum. Inside this frontier are (luce main 
areas: the central position in classical 
Cappadocia, which we have assigned to 
Hatti; the left wing in Pontes, which in 
our theory we assign to the allied state ot 
Kizzuwadna ; and the light wing in Cilicia, 
separated from Haiti by the main range ot 
Taurus, which formed the separate but 
normally vassal kingdom of Arzavva. 



buted to neglect of the 
offended gods. King Hattusil, who 
followed, sought particularly the assistance 
of Teshub, at a local shrine where 
he had been initiated in the priestly 
function. The royal seal of this age, as 
described in Egyptian texts, shows the 
Hittite king in the embrace of this god 
whose high priest he was ; while the queen 
is described as chief priestess of the sun 
goddess of Arinna. Both Muisil and 
Hattusil had cause to seek divine inter¬ 
vention in the troubles that increasingly 
beset the Hattie throne. 

The situation claims at this stage an 
examination of the disposition and organi¬ 
zation of the Hittite confederacy as a 
whole, and in this connexion a further 
glance at the physical map of Asia Minor 
will be helpful. It has been seen that the 


The mountain region of Lessor Armenia 
we believe to have been occupied by the 
confederated tribes of Gasga. Beyond the 
Euphrates, before the time of Subbilu- 
liuma (therefore probably in the lifternth 
century b.c.), the former powerful kingdom 
ot Hanigalbat had been dismembered. The 
northern portion, Armenia proper, was 
peopled by the Harri; while the soul hern 
portion, Mesopotamia, formed (lie kingdom 
of Mitanni, which for some generations was 
politically allied with Egypt. Assyria w is 
beginning to gain a foothold on llie uppei 
Tigris; while lower down the Euphrates 
the old kingdom of Babylonia, under its 
Kassite kings, lay athwart both rivers, 
Syria, where Amorite and Canaanitish 
cities prospered and shared the cultural 
fruits of Phoenician trade, was politically 
disunited, preyed on constantly bv Eevo- 


Some of the clearest self-made portraits of the * * EGYPTIAN ENEMIES 

sanctuary at Hattusas (left); weanng the ivpicafltn w? ? ccur ,! n a ! 1 lnn ? r recess of the < 
" re1 -a m ,n°„S°SLZ! £'ZZ4r£S 

Photos, Liverpool lust,tuts of Archaeology 7 
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t.ian ancl Mitannian rulers, and coveted by 
the Hattie kings. In the north of Syria 
Aleppo and Carchemish were old and 
organized centres hitherto claiming for the 
most part individual kingship and terri¬ 
tory. The dividing line between Semitic 
Syria and the Hitlitc area was probably 
much as it is now bclween the Arabic- 
speaking and the Turkish peoples, in the 
vicinity ol Aintab, between Marash and 
Aleppo or Carchemish. 

The three countries most immediately 
concerned, I-Iatti, Hard and Mitanni, form 
a group that was distinguished from the 
Semitic lands hordeiing on them to the 
south by the fact that each contained a 
pronounced Aryan element, which reveals 
itself in various ways. The distinction was 
probably original, being derived from 
separate migrations of Indo-Europeans 
coming from dilferent areas. Ilatti, Egypt 
and Babylonia constituted the ' big three ’ 
of the lime ; and each sent ambassadors to 
the others’ courts. Mitanni occupied the 
unenviable middle position between the 
three ambitious neighbours, and in the 
struggle for empire was soon effaced. The 
Hard, in their fastnesses, were in a more 
advantageous position, and threw in their 
lot with one or the other as circumstances 
decided, taking advantage of lulls in the 
situation to descend ancl claim their share 
of plunder from the plains. 

The development of the situation in 
nearer Asia as a whole is well reflected by 
the diplomacy of the Hittite rulers in suc¬ 
cessive generations. At 
Three phases of first the menace of Egypt, 
Hattie strategy which in the age of Tholh- 
mes III had secured the 
alliance of Mitanni, had been countered 
by a treaty and military understanding 
between I-Iatti and Hard. This the 
Hittite found ready reason to denounce 
when he judged the, moment favourable 
for intervention in Mitanni, Egypt nndcr 
Aldmaton having withdrawn temporarily 
from the arena. In the second or inter¬ 
mediate phase the Hittilcs, now allied 
wilh Mitanni ancl the Amoritcs in Syria, 
inserted a political wedge between the 
dwindling sphere of Egypt on the one 
side and the growing power of Hard with 
young Assyria on the other. In the third 
phase the original situation was completely 

D 80 



-_5*dr — . j ^ tote. 

MOUNTED HITTITE HORSEMAN 


Whether ' Hattie ’ or not. this Hittite horse¬ 
man, as sculptured by the Egyptians in the 
Luxor temple is of peculiar interest, as the prac¬ 
tice ol riding mounted instead of in cliaiiots 
came late to the East, and may rellect the 
Indo-Euiopean clement in IliLtile civilization. 

Photo, Ltveipool Institute of Auhacolopy 


reversed. The former enemies, Hath and 
Egypt, who at Kadesh had tried their 
strength in battle no less strenuous than 
their diplomacy, now found themselves 
united by treaty against Assyria ancl her 
neighbours. The line contested a'century 
before had been east and west, Haiti 
allied with the Hard against Egypt (in 
northern Syria) ancl Mitanni. It lay now 
north and south, with I-Iatti and Egypt 
allied against I-Iarri ancl the new menace 
of Assyria in the east. 

The same mind or instinct that guided 
the external policy of the Hittite empire 
was busy also with its internal organiza¬ 
tion. The maintenance of the lines of 
communication with Syria, ancl the con¬ 
solidation of the strategic frontier towards 
Asia, were matters of vital ancl immediate 
concern. It was during this stage in the 
fortunes of Hatti that Subbiluliuma and 
his successors disclosed the full genius of 
the Hittite kings both as military leaders 
and strategists. 

The situation and the moment at the 
beginning of the first phase were both 
favourable for an attempt to secure their 
hold upon the coveted lands of northern 
Syria, which earlier kings had indeed 
attempted but had not been able to 
maintain. From the time when the 
ancestors of their line had established the 
capital at Hal tu c as (an event which had 
marked the Anal ascendancy of Iiatti 
over the other Hittite tribes), the strategic 

B 2 
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advantage of the new centre had given 
further strength to their arms. 

Almost at once King Mursil, the hist 
monarch of that name, had found it 
possible to descend upon Aleppo, and to 
send back rich boot}' to the capital. 
Inspired by this success he had pushed 
on boldly to distant Babylon, which was 
captured, overturning by this feat the 
first dynasty that had reigned from there 
over Babylonia as a whole. The dynasty 
was that in which Hammurabi remains 
the most conspicuous figure ; and the 
date of this event, though not agreed, must 
lie between 1950 B.c. and 1750 B.c. 

This is not the first record of conflict 
between these distant territories ; older 
Babylonian legend 
Earliest historical claims that, centuries 
mention of Hittites before, Sargon of Agade 
had penetrated vic¬ 
toriously into Asia Minor and gained 
a victory over its disunited tribes ; the 
kings of Hatti are named in these earliest 
recoids. But now the situation was 
reversed. The Hittite tribes, after long 
struggles, were bound together under the 
Hattie kings, and the success of this 
adventure cannot but have strengthened 
the bonds of union. It is probable, 
indeed, that at the same time the Hittite 
expansion had been felt in Syria farther 
southwards, even as far as Palestine ; at 
any rate a later king, Telibinus, claimed 
dominion over Damaskhunas, which seems 
to indicate Damascus. 

The Hyksos period obscures the con¬ 
tinuity of history in this phase ; but the 
events connected with the later kings now 
preparing to renew their conquests are 
clear, and they are richly illustrated 
by the new documents as well as by 
the synchronous records from Egyptian 
and Assyrian sources. 

Archaeological indications also point 
to the high organization of the capital 
at this time. Experience had taught 
a useful lesson. Walls of unparalleled 
strength now surrounded the city, that 
it might be left secure by king and "soldiers 
bent on distant enterprise. The com¬ 
munications, locally difficult, notwith¬ 
standing the central position of the capital, 
had doubtless been made passable for 
chariots, that full advantage might be 


taken of its strategic situation. Main 
loads, as has been noted, radiated from it 
in all directions, and arc still largely 
traceable or in use to-day. 

The routes which were ol primal y im¬ 
pel tance to Subbiluliuma’s projects who 
those which led from Mazaca-Caesurea 
over the passes of Auti-Taurus, and so 
eastward to the main crossing ol the 
Euphrates near Malatia, and southward 
down to Marash, the key to northern 
Svria Malatia could indeed be ap¬ 
proached by the highland mule Iron) 
Sivas, but this passed through the C-asga 
territory, wlieie the tubes were not always 
loyal to the Hittite cause. Similarly the 
lines of approach to Syria from f.ilieia In 
the somewhat tedious passes of Aumnus, 
though practicable, veto open to much 
the same objection as lines ol communica¬ 
tion, in that only doubllul confidence 
could be reposed in the al lit tide of the 
Arzawan allies on that wing dining the 
absence of the main Hittite force. 

The weakest clement of Ihc Mil tile 
position lay, in fact, in the political bonds 
which alone united the allies on the wings ; 
but so long as these held, stilfened, no 
doubt, by the hope ol' rewards Ilial victory 
might bring, or by fear of stern reprisals, 
the advantage for both at Lack and de¬ 
fence fay with the Hattie rulers. I11 any 
case the witness of 

the monuments, as Strength nnd weakness 
we have seen, coil- of Hittite position 
firms the tendency 

of these considerations, and indicates the 
central routes as the main lines of com¬ 
munication. The military silnation was 
safeguarded by the lateral routes between 
the advanced centres, Amasia, Sivas, 
Mazaca and Tyana, as well as by the 
mountain tracks which linked up the 
more advanced positions along limit 
mountain frontier. 

The political horizon to the south-easi 
was also favourable to the success ol 
Subbiluliuma’s enterprise. The combina 
tion that in the previous century had 
bound the whole of western Armenia and 
Mesopotamia under a single power had 
now for some time been breaking up. At 
the height of its extension this kingdom, 
called Hanigalbat in the Hittite texts, 
had reached beyond the Euphrates west- 
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ward and held dominion over the impor¬ 
tant centres of Malatia and Aleppo, a 
strategic situation which had effectively 
barred the way to HiLtite expansion in 
those directions. 

Now, however, the northern part of 
this area east of the Euphrates had fallen 
to the Harri; and Subbiluliuma had taken 
military measures to bring back to the 
control of Hatti all the small states on the 
near side of the Euphrates, from the Gasga 
lands of Lesser Armenia around the great 
bend of that river as far, seemingly, as 
Erzerum, and to the sea at Trebizond, 
By setting free the refugees and former 
prisoners he had redressed the unsettled 
state of these areas ; while the treaty 
with Harri gave him a temporary, albeit 
uncertain, measure of security on his 
northern front. 

The southern portion of Hanigalbat 
(that is, the northern Mesopotamian 
plains) had fallen at the same time to the 
Mitannian rulers. These, menaced on the 
cast by the expansion of Assyria and by 
the more northerly state of Alse on the 
Tigris, had sought and obtained alliance 
with the Egyptian Pharaohs, who, as a 
lesult of several expeditions, had claimed 
a transient suzerainty over central and 


northern Syria. Thothmes III in one such 
incursion seems to have come into contact 
with Hattie troops or envoys, and claims 
in his thirty-third year (c. T 46 S B.C.), and 
also later, to have received tribute 01 
presents from ' Kheta.’ The Mitannians 
had however profited by their position 
and alliance to secure the effective control 
of northern Syria, including Carchemish 
and Aleppo; while even the strong cities 
m the Orontes valley were occupied under 
the arrangement with Egypt by Mitannian 
troops. The Amoiite chieftains (seated 
possibly in what is now the Jebel Druse), 
together with the petty states of Lebanon 
and the sea-board of Syria, were however 
still regarded as Egyptian allies or vassals. 

The relaxing of Egypt’s grip under 
the aged Amenhotep III and his successor 
Akhnaton, by shaking the confidence of 
the Syrian states and leaving Mitanni 
without assistance, produced the critical 
situation for which Subbiluliuma was 
prepared. 

A first tentative descent of the I-Iittitos 
into Syria, as far as the district of Nukli- 
asse between Aleppo and the Orontes, 
had apparently not met with full success. 
At any rate, the Mitannian king Dushrattn 
informed the Pharaoh that the raid had 



OUTPOST OF THE HITTITE EMPIRE : THE CITY MOUND AT ALEPPO 
North Syrian rather than Hillite, and once capital of a powerful independent princedom, Aleppo 
(Halpa) became an important outposL of the Hittite confederation during the later cmpiio. The 
great antiquity of this strategic site is indicated by the size of the mound or ' tell , 1 which 1 ('presents 
the debris of successive cities and is to-day occupied by remains of the medieval citadel. 

Photo, Piojcssor Ganlung 
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been repulsed, and he forwarded a portion 
of tlie booty taken. The attempt would 
seem indeed to have courted considerable 
risks; with only one main lme of descent 
into Syria, that of Marash, Subbiluliuma’s 
column as it advanced southwards exposed 
its flank to attack from the side of Carche- 
mish and Aleppo, cities still, it would seem, 
in Dushratta's power. Clearly it would 
be impossible to move farther southwards 
under these conditions without endanger¬ 
ing the extending line of communication. 

Profiting then by the arrangement with 
Harri, he now laid his plans on wider 
strategic lines Crossing the Euphrates 


higher up, presumably at Malatia, he 
devastated the opposite territory of 
Isuwa, which still apparently acknow¬ 
ledged Dushratta’s supremacy, and reduc¬ 
ing its population to servitude secured that 
all-important line ior his great advance. 
Having completed his preparations, he 
crossed the Euphrates in force, and 
advanced deliberately eastward until he 
reached the land of Alse at the bend of 
the Tigris, where he stormed the fortress 
of Kutmar (near the modern Erzcn). 
Descending next southwards towards the 
plains he gained entrance to the fortress 
of Suta and finally appeared before Was- 
sukkanni, the Mitannian capital, 
itself. This maybe presumed to 
have been situated at the sources 
of the Kliabur River, and pos¬ 
sibly Tell Wahsuk preserves the 
name. Dushralta is said to 
have avoided battle; but 
whether he was absent in Syria 
or evacuated the place before 
the Hiltite advance is not 
known. 

Directing now his line of 
march westward Subbiluliuma 
apparently crossed theEuphrates 
below Carchemish, and having 
thus widened out his sphere of 
operations, he marched directly 
against Aleppo, which he se¬ 
cured. His way was now open ; 
Carchemish, if still in enemy 
hands, was isolated ; and with¬ 
out loss of time he pushed 
forward towards the valley ol 
the Orontes, overcoming the 
resistance of local chieftains 
combined against him, One by 
one the cities beside that river 
fell before him or opened their 
gates. He had not proposed 
to attack Kadesh, the. key 
position to the Amorile country, 
but the Mitannian generals still 
in occupation themselves came 
out to battle against him with 
their chariots. Their ultimate 
defeat, after being routed and 
besieged in a neighbouring town, 
possibly at Homs, established 
Subbiluliuma as overlord of 
northern Syria. 



_ SVKlA UUK1NG TrtE AMAKNA AGE 
JJunng the age of the Amarna letters Syria was slipping iron 
Egypt s grasp, and the Hittiteswere quick to seize their oppor- 
tu H t y Tlus ra , ap shows tlle Cl1 - ies mentioned in the Hittitc 
or Egyptian archives ; many names, more familiar in modem 
guise, are given as they appear in the original documents. 

From materials supplied by Projessor Gaistimg 
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The campaign by which Siibbiluliuma the Hittile subjugated 
North Syria can be worked out from the state archives, 
but its last phases are obscure Apparently afler taking 
Katna, he made a detour into Nukhasse, but was attacked by 
Mitannian troops fiom Kadesh Turning, he besieged them 
m Abzu i? Homs) before continuing southward. 

From iihUenali supplied by l'rojessor Garslaus 


It had proved a brilliant 
expedition. The Mitannian 
alliance with Egypt was 
ruptured. Mitanni, isolated, 
was on the verge of anni¬ 
hilation, and the prestige of 
Egypt had received a fateful 
blow. The local chieftains 
hastened to tender their al¬ 
legiance, and even the pow er¬ 
ful Amorite rulers entered 
into negotiations for alliance, 
though writing at the same 
time to the Pharaoh protest¬ 
ing their enduring loyalty. 

Farther south, as far as the 
frontiers of Palestine, the 
repercussion of this exploit 
produced a profound effect. 

Bands of Hitlites passed on, 
one city after another falling 
to them or to the Amorites. 

Despairing letters from the 
Egyptian representatives in 
Syria warned the Pharaoh of 
the imminent disaster, but 
in vain. The young king 
Akhnaton was busy with 
his ideals, and Egypt, torn 
internally on the vital matter 
of national religion, was not in a position 
or mood for imperial intervention. The 
Hittites were now master. Treaties with 
the states and princes laid 
Wars and Policy down terms of alliance or 
of Subbilulluma of vassalage. Matters at 
issue between the states 
were settled by Subbiluliuma from the 
throne of Haiti. The warrior king had 
become an emperor; and a new organiza¬ 
tion on imperial lines came into being, 

In Mitanni itself the death of Dusliratta, 
and the fact that the king’s son lied 
to Subbiluliuma seeking protection and 
assistance from the rulers ol Harri who 
had seized the throne, presented tlic 
Hittile monarch with a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to complete his aspirations. After 
consulting the oracle, Subbiluliuma 
denounced his treaty with Harri, and 
threw in his lot in favour of Dushratta's 
son. The prince was re-established under 
the protection of the Hittile king over 
a portion of the Mitannian dominion that 
lay eastward of the'Euphrates, 


The re-establishment of the fortunes of 
Mitanni, even on this reduced scale, 
was destined however to prove unavailing. 
Subbiluliuma, when he saw the distressful 
condition into which the land had fallen, 
even sent administrators with stocks of 
horses, sheep and cattle, in an effort to 
restore its life; but tlic tentacles of 
Assyria were upon it. Already the spoils 
of Dushratta’s earlier victories had been 
reclaimed, and during the next generation 
the Hittile protection ceased to be effec¬ 
tive. When finally, about 1275 b.c,, 
the forces of Shalmaneser appeared before 
Malatia, not only was all semblance of 
Mitannian independence at an end, 
but the new danger was to threaten the 
integrity of the Hitlifc empire itself. 

For the time being, however, Subbilu- 
liuma’s conquests were secured. He had 
taken possession of Carchcmish, and he 
retained the territories of northern Syria. 
The throne of Carchemish, with wise 
forethought, passed into the royal family 
of Hatti, and was destined to remain the 
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chief centre of Hittite power in Syria for 
centuries after the name of Hatti had dis¬ 
appeared from Anatolia. 

Notwithstanding his precautions Sub- 
biluliuma’s absence with his chief forces 
in Mesopotamia and in Syria had given 
rise to complications nearer home. The 
rupture of the treaty with the Harri in 
particular had exposed the left wing of his 
main position to the political inroads of his 
rival, followed by local risings that called 
for military measures; and the situation 
was hardly redressed when Subbiluliuma 
'mounted the Hill’ (in Hittite phrase) and 
his son Mursil III shortly afterwards 
became Great King (c. 1345 b.c.). 

Mursil’s youth, as already noted, was 
the cause of more widespread disaffection, 
which culminated in the open rebellion 
of the Gasga states upon the Euphrates 
and of Arzawa south of Taurus. The 
young monarch saw the danger that 
menaced his seat upon the throne, and his 
genius was equal to the emergency. 
Taking command in person, he led his 


troops in a series of vigorous campaigns, 
and at the end of ten years had established 
his position, while maintaining effectively, 
it may be gathered, the treaty obligations 
of the Syrian states. 

His tactics would to-day be called Napo¬ 
leonic. His first blow (if wc interpret 
rightty the difficult Hittite names) was 
aimed at the heart of the Gasga territory, 
by a quick march lip the passes of Anti- 
Taurus from Mazaca, whence the rebels 
were struck as it were in their left flank. 
Descending, and without delay, he passed 
northwards, by the main cross route of flic 
defensive system, to Sivas, whence another 
blow was delivered upon the rebels’ right. 
Most of the towns and princes with whom 
he came in contact capitulated at once and 
others were captured. Concerted action 
between them was no longer possible. 
The rebellion was nipped in the bud. 

But the situation in Arzawa was more 
serious. This state, which was situated 
primarily in Cilicia Tracheia, with rami¬ 
fications in Cilicia proper on the one hand 
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DOMINATION IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE .™~' 

trate and organizrSyria^'one'is antTomml 1 tl g ® ° f i Egyptl . an Weakness under Akhnaicm to peix 
some three hWrecI ^ S, '°t llved * * actually lUlc 

sculptures extend the period, as far as Syria is conmL 11 ”^ to-day); ancl these typically Ilitti ( 

Pho'os, Professor Gaistaitg 


and as far as Lycia on the 
other, was never, apparently, 
wholly Hittite. The country 
was difficult; and separated 
as it was from the plateau ot 
Hatti by the range of Taurus, 
a spirit of independence ling¬ 
ered there, despite the nominal 
allegiance of its king during 
this imperial age. United 
against Hatti it would have 
proved dangerous. 
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Mursil left no time for the situation to 
get worse. Returning to Hattusas to refit 
his army, and turning aside only to visit 
the sanctuary of the sun goddess of Arinna 
to invoke her blessing, he marched directly 
with his warriors and horses against the 
rebels. His objective was apparently to 
prevent their union, and in this he was 
entirely successful. Crossing by the moun¬ 
tain region of Lawasa (a name which seems 
to survive in the classical Lauzados and 
the modern Lavza), where he and his 
troops were encouraged by an omen, he 
seems at once to have interrupted the 
rebels’ communications. The rebel king 
was awaiting him at Apasas (in Pamphylia) 
gathering strength; but Mursil inter¬ 
cepted his son, who with warriors and 
horses was approaching to effect a junction, 
on Ihe bank of the river Astarpa (a name 
which suggests its identity with the modern 
Isparta), and there defeated him in a 
pitched battle followed by a pursuit. 

His first point gained, Mursil advanced 
next upon Apasas, to find the rebel leader 
fled towards the plains, while a part of his 
forces had retreated in a different direc¬ 
tion (to Buranda). The enemy was now 
divided into three, and Mursil proceeded 
to deal with each group separately. lie 
first pursued those who had fled to the 
mountain region of Arinnanda, which we 
believe to be in south-eastern Lycia, and 
having signally defeated them he sent back 
numerous prisoners to the capital. Winter 
being now upon them, in 
The campaigns order not to relinquish the 
of King Mursil advantage of position he 
had secured, Mursil enclosed 
a fortified camp upon the river Astarpa 
and went into ' winter quarters.' 

In the spring, pursuing his tactics, 
Mursil moved without delay towards the 
plains. The rebel king, however, had in 
the meanwhile died ; as his followers had 
decamped, Mursil turned against those 
who had retired on Buranda, and laid 
siege to the town, The leader escaped 
by night, and was remustering his troops 
when Mursil, by cutting through his lines, 
assured the completion of his victories. 
Other inhabitants of Arzawa now sub¬ 
mitted, coming forward, men and women, 
to make obeisance as the conqueror ap¬ 
proached. 



AFTERMATH OF HITTITE POWER 


When the Hittite power, that had long stood 
against tlio East, collapsed before western irrup¬ 
tions, centres of culture maintained themselves 
in Syiia, notably aL Carchcmish, where these 
priests carrying gazelles decorate a palace wall. 

Photo, C. Leona* d Woolley 

Mursil's next task was the reorganiz¬ 
ation and pacification of the provinces he 
had retaken. This was accomplished by 
retaining some of the local chieftains and 
reinstating others. All were bound separ¬ 
ately by treaty to terms of vassalage. 
The boundaries to each province were 
defined, and any changes specified. The 
kingdom of Arzawa was dismembered, 
and a number of principalities took its 
place, each effectively a fief of the central 
throne. In Syria also the Great King’s 
suzerainty was maintained, and treaties 
were renewed with the most important 
rulers, of Aleppo and the Amorites, 

Mursil’s troubles were by no means 
ended; and the situation, on the Euphrates 
particularly, could only grow worse with 
ihe Assyrian advance. These exploits of 
Subbiluliuma and Mursil illustrate, none 
the less, the military genius and states¬ 
manship of the Hittite kings. 

The last phase of imperial affairs takes 
us once more into Syria, where Egypt, 
recovered from its apathy, was seeking 
under Seti I and Raineses II to re-establish 
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MINGLING OF HITT1TE AND SEMITE 
The later Hittite communities in Syria, though not uinvai- 
like, never again achieved conlederation and were laid 
increasingly open to Assyrian influence until they were 
hnally engulfed by that power The Hittite characteristics 
m this relief from Senjerli are just apparent beneath the 
Assyrian gloss ; but the king's name is Semitic—Barrekub. 

'Urliii Museum 


itself, and had, in fact, already organized 
an important part of northern Palestine. 
It fell to the lot of Mursil's successor, 
Mutallis, to decide the issue, and to this 
end he called together all the resources 
of his country. 

The area on the north-east of the 
capital bordering the Black Sea coast, 
where disaffection had so frequently 
shown itself, was now pacified by the grant 
of royal independence; and the new 
state, which was geographically contiguous 
to Hatti, was called Kizzuwadna. This 
step placed a convenient buffer between 
Hatti and the northern Iiarri; and at the 
same time the treaty of alliance engaged 
the forces of its rulers in the Hittite wars. 
In a fresh treaty with the Amorites the 
possibility of a conflict with Egypt was 
foreseen. 

New warriors were enlisted in the ranks, 
and among them were some whose names 
have become familiar in the Homeric 
catalogue of the Trojan allies. The 
Pharaohs’ account ascribes their coming 
to the Hittite gold; and it is probable 
that both sides employed mercenaries in 
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the final conflict. The battle was 
fought at Kadesh on the upper 
Orontes in 1296 RC„ but the 
issue was indecisive. Both armies 
retired crippled from the scene, 
and though the Phai aoh (Ramcsos 
II) vaunted his personal prowess 
on the Egyptian temple walls the 
Hittite ascendancy in Syria was 
maintained. On the other hand 
there is a suggestion that Mutallis 
was murdered, in any case he did 
not long survive the battle. Ills 
ultimate successor, Ilaltusil, found 
himself confiontcd with a new ami 
more fateful problem. 

The new menace came from 
the west. Already, in the time 
of Mursil, Hittite diplomacy lind 
recognized the independence and 
status of kings of Achaia and 
Lesbos, whose names look like 
Hittite versions of Androus and 
Eteocles, the founders of Ilia king¬ 
dom of Orchomcnus Whether or 
not the persons are to be regarded 
as the same, there is every indica¬ 
tion that Achaean groups had 
appeared upon the Aegean sea and wore 
seeking to grasp the island positions upon 
the western coasts of Asia Minor. The 
leaders were addressed 
respectfully as brothers Achaean menace 
by the Hittite monarch, to Hittite power 
In the reign of Mutallis, 
in addition to the Dardanian bands who 
fought on the Hittite side at Kadesh, 
there appeared a prince named Alak- 
sandus, newly bound to the Hittite king 
by a treaty which at the same time 
recognized him as settled at the head ol 
an island state upon the southern coast 
of Cilicia Trachcia. 

Its Hittite name, Uilusa, and the con¬ 
text may indicate identity with Elaeussa, 
about which there are suggestive tradi¬ 
tions. An alternative identification would 
be Ialysus on the island of Rhodes, the 
landward promontoiy of which was called 
Achaia in Greek times. But Alaksandus 
is a Trojan rather than an Achaean name, 
and the Achaeans were clearly masters of 
the sea and islands. No doubt they used 
this promontory during their raids on 
Caria. 
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HITTITE INFLUENCE 1,500 YEARS AFTER 
The whole wulcspiead episode of the ' Divine 
Marriage ' is piobdbly due to-tlie Hittitos, but 
especially in the cult of Ilierapohs Syriac, as de¬ 
scribed by Lucian, we recognize their influence. 
This, fi om a third century coin of that city, shows 
the god throned on bulls, the goddess on lions 
Fio ii Strong mill (lanlnnc, l Uf- Syrian Goddcis ’ 


The Achaean 
power was now so far 
developed that m 
the time of the 
Hittite Dudkhalias 
(about 1240 b.c.) the 
Achaean king is 
placed on the same 
diplomatic footing as 
those of Babylonia, 
Assyria and Egypt. 
Twice repulsed from 
Caria, the Achaeans 
about 1225 b.c. 
gained a footing in 
Cyprus. From this 
base, accompanied 
by bands from the 
opposite coasts and 


In any case, the 
background lor the 
Trojan war was al- 
leady taking shape. 

Dardanian groups are 
seen to be admitted 
as allies upon the 
soil ol the peninsula, 
while the Achaeans 
are seeking by raid 
and incursion around 
the coast to gain a 
footing. 

Meanwhile the As¬ 
syrian forces were at 
the Euphrates, and 
in face of these 
developments, Hat- 
tusil, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the Iiittitc 
throne, proposed a treaty with Egypt, 
while making strenuous diplomatic over¬ 
tures to secure the active co-operation 
of Babylonia also. The treaty with 
Egypt was ceremoniously concluded about 
1279-80 b.c., and some years later it was 
cemented by the marriage of a Hittite 



princess io tlic Phaiaoh, to whom also 
tiie Hittite king look the unprecedented 
step of paying a visit in person. 

The Assyrian menace was checked, but 
the Achaean inroads continued. About 
1250 b.c. bands with 100 ships under the 
leadership of Attarisiyas descended on 
Caria. The tract is indicated by the 
obvious identity of the curious place- 
name Ivhursunassa in the texts with the 
classical Chersonesus; and several other 
names in the locality seem to have survived. 


mainland of Asia 
Minor, they raided far, descending even 
upon Egypt, in the age of Merneptah. 

We can only surmise the end. A great 
movement or series of migrations from 
Europe, was afoot; and about 1200 b.c. 
the Hittite lands were overwhelmed. The 
clash of arms around Troy was onlv an 



ROMAN WORSHIP OF A HI I'll fa GOD 


Ililtilc survivals, weic not confined to tlic home¬ 
land in Anatolia. Into the icmotest parts of 
Europe the Roman soldiery carried the worship 
of a god whom they found at Dohclie , compare 
this Roman bronze discovered neai Frankfort 
with the Hittite sculpture at Matalia fleft). 

Right, Jtom Meyer, 1 Reich itnd Kultur der Chchter' 
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incident in the great crisis that submerged 
the Hattie dynasty and the Hittite 
Empire. The records of Ramoses III tel! 
how the isles wove, disturbed, and how 
the Hittites, with other peoples, fled or 
were led in a great inroad upon Syria, 
which menaced Egypt and left the Phili¬ 
stines settled on the plains of Palestine, 
In Asia Minor, to judge from Homeric 
legend, it would appear that the Phrygians 
replaced the Hattie kings in fame. 

Thereafter only the states of Syria 
remained to carry on the Hittite tradition, 
until in the eighth century B.c. these too 
fell before Assyria. But Carchemish, 
Aleppo and various states upon the Afrin 
and the Orontes had retained considerable 
power. Frequent coalitions throughout 
these centuries reflected the Hittite organi¬ 
zation, and the martial fame of the kings 
of the Hittites resounded far enough to 
find an echo in the Chronicles of Israel. 
Hittite characteristics in art were, how- 



HITTITE MOTIVE IN PHRYGIAN ART 
From the cataclysm that overwhelmed the 
Hittites the Phrygians emerged as the chief 
Anatolian power. But the}' inherited much 
that was Hittite, as shown by this broken 
lion’s head which they carved at Demirli, 

ever, soon submerged before the growing 
influences from beyond the Euphrates. 

It was in religion that the elements of 
the old Hittite culture survived most 
noticeably. Thus at Hierapolis Syriae, 
between Aleppo and Carchemish, the dual 
cult of the mated god and goddess, 
familiarly symbolised during the Hattie 
period by the Bull and the Lion respec¬ 
tively, remained the central feature of 
the local worship in the age of Lucian. 
The high priest as shov'n on coins of the 


EMPIRE OF THE HIT TITES 

third century a.d. still wears the conical 
hat characteristic of the Hittite wairior 
dress. At the near-by site of Doliche the 
local deity, repi esented, like the Hittite 
Teshub. standing upon a bull with light¬ 
ning-trident and axo, was introduced by 
recruits to" the Roman army, in which his 
worship was accorded great popularity ; 
monuments of this cult have been found 
even in Roman Britain. 

With the progress of research no doubt 
many more traces of ILittite influence in 
Europe will be recog¬ 
nized, though some Recognizable traces 
resemblances may be in Greece and Italy 
derived from the parti¬ 
ally common Indo-European ancestry. 
Certain it is that the divine marriage 
in the Greek cults has its prototype in the 
sculptures near the Hattie capital; while 
the heraldic lions of Mycenae, like those 
of Phrygia, arc strongly suggestive of 
Hittite influence. The ' caducous,’ a Hit¬ 
tite religious emblem, reappeared through 
the Etruscans in Italy; whore also the 
symbol ot the Hittite priesthood became 
the ‘ lituus ’ of the Roman augurs. 

Other and wider affinities may be 
indicated. The sun deity was feminine 
with the Hittites, as now in the German 
language. The god Teshub, as he appears 
in Hittite art and literature, suggests 
strongly the northern Thor, but unfortu¬ 
nately there seems to be no repiesenl- 
ation of the latter from which a nearer 
comparison would be possible. The more 
detail of Mursil retiring to winter quarters, 
during a critical campaign, recalls the 
similar methods of Julius Caesar. 

Europe's heritage from the Hittite 
civilization does not, however, end with 
traces of surviving details. The spirit of 
organization, the upholding of law and 
order, the sanctity of treaties and respect 
for woman, which pervade many docu¬ 
ments, are all features that distinguish 
European society. It cannot be argued 
that the Hittite originated or inspired 
these elements of modern civilization; 
but we have seen that it was behind the 
shelter of the Hittite armies of the Anti- 
Taurus, under such cultural stimulus from 
the East as the Hittite controls allowed to 
filter through, that Hittite and European 
alike developed their latent genius. 
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IN EGYPT 


An eccentric Pharaoh and the momentary Change he 
wrought in the Immemorial Religion of his Land 


By F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH 


Professor ol Egyptology in the University of Oxford ; Author of Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis, etc. 


£TRo those who have studied the written onward flow. Akhnaton’s reform was as 
records of Egyptian religion, it is revolutionary in its day as the change 
. 1 evident that profound changes took from paganism to Christianity, and greater 
place in the course of its age-long than that from Christianity to the Moslem 
history, between the time of the builders of faith. 

the Great Pyramids and that of the general A country which had united the gods of 
acceptance of Christianity. New deities its cities, its nature gods and all its other 
appear, new doctrines, new relations divinities into a vast pantheon and bound 
between god and worshipper ; new them together by myths, a people which 
methods oi temple building, new modes had rejoiced for hundreds of generations 
of offering and new ritual; new treat- in the festivals and holidays of its local 
ment of the dead body and new views of gods and looked to particular deities for 
the future life. Some of these movements protection and aid in particular circum- 
came from outside, most were born in stances, was bidden to put them all aside 
Egypt itself. and worship with joyous and gorgeous rites 

Normally they were the result of one supreme deity, the Sun in the heavens, 
gradual development or of priestly elabora- With this deity the king and queen were 
lion, and the new, however strange, was closely united as his children and repre- 
grafted on the old, so that in the end there sen tali ves on earth, 
was produced a medley of conflicting ideas The cult of the sun god Ra, centred at 
and an interminable multitude of divinities Heliopolis in the Delta, had for untold 
with all their varying manifestations. But ages been a leading feature of Egyptian 
whatever trash and superfluity were piled worship, especially in con- 
up, there was also accumulated among nexion with royalty. As Popularity of 
Egyptian religious beliefs lavish provision the regulator of seasons Rn the Sun God 
for each of the natural yearnings of the and of light and dark- 
human mind, provided that it was not loo ness, Ra was king in heaven and the 
critical or philosophic—spells for the sick, type of the earthly king, who, moreover, 
a future for the dead, guardians against bore the title ' Son of Ra.’ Dr. Blackman's 
all dangers and avengers of wrong, not to researches seem to prove that the ritual 
mention processions and festivals to fill of the sun god at Heliopolis provided 
the soul with pleasure or with tragic the model on which the rituals in all 
sympathy. Egyptian temples were moulded. 

One of these changes, however, was of Under certain circumstances another 
a totally different character from all the. deity than the sun god, as, for example, 
rest and was never absorbed into the the crocodile god Sebck, could be explained 
general mass ol beliefs and practices. It as a particular manifestation ol Ra and 
was a phenomenon that appeared almost have Ra added to his name. By far the 
in a moment, lasted precariously some most important example is Amen, an 
fifteen years and then disappeared, when obscure local god of Thebes in the time of 
the mighty stream of Egyptian religious the Old Kingdom, but brought into pro¬ 
feeling and tradition resumed its regular minence by the rise of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
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He soon became Amen-Ra with an im¬ 
portant temple, and in the time of the 
Empire Amen-Ra, god of the imperial 
city, was acknowledged as the bringer of 
victory to the armies of the Pharaohs. 

To him, therefore, was assigned the 
principal shaie in the spoils of conquest 
until all the other gods of Egypt were 
completely overshadowed by his wealth 
and reputation. The possessions of Amen- 
Ra in lands, serfs, cattle and gram through¬ 
out Egypt and in the subject countries 
grew to vast dimensions, and the priestly 
staff which served his temples in Thebes 
and elsewhere must have been enormous. 
Each Pharaoh down to and including 
Amenhotep III, the father of Akhnaton, 
added substantially to Amen-Ra’s estates 
and the temples dedicated to him. 


GODS THAT AKHNATON OVERTHREW 
Even before Akhnaton's reformation the com¬ 
plications involved m polytheism were recog¬ 
nized and lesser deities were gradually being 
merged in greater, Thus Amen-Ra (left) and 
the crocodile-headed Sebek (light) were vener¬ 
ated as aspects of the sun god Ra. 

Louvre and Cairo Museum 


The ti avelled Egyptians—and during 
the period immediately preceding Akhn- 
aton’s accession there were multitudes who 
had visited Syria in the north and Nubia 
in the south, and some who had looked 
out beyond the boundaries of the Empire 
to Babylon and Asia Minor and Crete—■ 
the travelled Egyptians 
found everywhere the Views of the 
dominant sun, not al- travelled Egyptian 
ways so brilliant as in 
Egypt, but at the least dividing night from 
day, summer from winter. Though the 
combined deity Amen-Ra was god of 
Thebes and of the Empire, it was Ra the 
sun rather than Amen that appealed to 
the educated man. It was to the visible 
disk that he addressed his prayers night 
and morning, both when the sun rose and 
enlightened the earth and when it seL in 
glory in the west to brighten the shadowy 
underworld of Osiris. Thus among a cer¬ 
tain class the way was prepared to some 
degree for Akhnaton’s violent reform; tlieii 
prayers and hymns, however, as yet were 
full of ideas and words taken from 
mythology. 

A remarkable hymn to Amen-Ra, written 
in the reign of Amenhotep III, views that 
god mainly as the Sun, naming him 
Ra Khepera, the ' elder Horus,’ and Aton ; 
it also identifies him with Amen himself, 
and Khnunm, the moulder of men, anil 
Ptah, the artificer god of Memphis. Though 
utilising the old mythology it crowds many 
attributes on one god, and in fact is a 
foretaste of the enthusiasm and mono¬ 
theistic spirit of the hymns to the Atom 
A few phrases from it are : 

Thou that createst but art not created, 
Unique one that Iravcrsest eternity. 

Thou hastenest on a road of millions and 
hundreds of thousands of leagues in a 
moment. 

When thou risest early thy rays open the 
eyes, 

When thou settest in the western moun¬ 
tains they all sleep like the dead. 

Beneficent mother of gods and men, 
Craftsman most patient, enduring in num¬ 
berless works, 

Strong Shepherd, driving his flocks; their 
refuge, made that they may live, 

Even a generation earlier than this a 
poet had sung of Amen-Ra ; 
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IDEALIST AND ICONOCLAST 


A certain decadence is discernible in tins portrait, 
in profile of Akhnaton who, notwithstanding the 
fanatical zeal wherewith he carried through his 
religious revolution, was afflicted by physical 
diseases and deformity, and throughout life was 
largely subject to feminine influence, 

Jhihsh Museum 

Thy beauteous form malccth the hands 
droop, the heart forgetteth when it 
looketh on tlice. 

Thou art unique that marlest existing things, 
sole one of all that madcst the things 
that aie. 

Thou from whose eyes came forth men, 
from whose mouth came gods ; _ 

Who madcst herbs for cattle and fruit tiees 
for men ; 

Who maclest the sustenance of fish in the 
river and of birds in the heaven ; 

Giving breath to that which is in the egg and 
vivifying the new-born reptile ; 

Making that on which the gnats live, the 
worms and fleas likewise ; 

Providing food for mice in their holes, 
feeding the flying things on every tice; 
Adoration' to thee that madcst ali these 
things, one and only but with many 
hands; 

Who wakes t the nigiit through while all men 
sleep, seeking {lie best for thy flock. 

The third of the lines quoted lias a 
definite reference to mythology, but the 
rest is a real piece of inspiration, showing 
at work tiie deity, for whom nothing is 
too insignificant to engage his loving care. 

Aton, the leading name given to the 
chosen deity of Akhnaton, was a word 
that had been in use for many centuries 
to denote the visible sun. Another com¬ 
mon name for the sun god at this time was 


1 Ra, Horns of the Horizon ’ ; and yet 
another name of the sun was Shu. These 
three were utilised in the title of the new 
sun god while other names, Atum and 
Khepera, equally legitimate, were absol¬ 
utely ignored. 

Bit by bit the history of the religious 
revolution is being recovered, but much 
remains uncertain and obscure. Amcn- 
hotep III died after nearly thirty-six 
years of reign ; his son, Amenhotep IV, 
the future Akhnaton, is generally con¬ 
sidered to have been only about eleven 
years old at his accession, and the portraits 
of this early peiiod suggest boyhood, 
but he may have been already a grown 
man. His mother lived on to help him, 
aided perhaps by some faithful ministers of 
his father. Until the sixth year of his 
reign his principal residence seems to have 
been at ancestral Thebes, and for a time 
the name ’ of Amen was retained in his 
own name Amen-hotep, ‘ Amen is con¬ 
tent,’ and the usual references to the god 
were tolerated in his inscriptions. 

It is evident, however, that the young 
king had little or no respect for the 



ROYAL UGLINESS UNDISGUISED 


As Cromwell insisted on being painted * with 
his warts, 1 so Akhnaton forbade the least flati cry 
m representations of himsell. The unusual 
facial development which was one feature of Us 
abnormality is even exaggerated in this relief, 
fieritu Museum 
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imperial god and, so far as wc know, he did 
absolutely nothing for Amen-Ra’s glory or 
benefit. In one of his earliest inscriptions, 
uiitten probably before he was fifteen, 
the king styles lnmself High Pnesl of 
' Ra, Horus of the Horizon, who rejoices 
in the horizon, in his name Shu, which is 
A ton.' Here we have already the full 
name of his new sun god; and whereas 
no Pharaoh had ever adopted any priestly 
title, the youthful king boldly flaunts 
this challenging phrase before the multi¬ 
tude, the court and the priests of Amen. 
All his efforts were devoted to completing 
a temple, or temples, at Thebes to his 
specially devised form of the sun god, 
utilising, at least in part, a building erected 
to other gods by his father Amenhotep 
III, and reshaping the figures and names 
in the sculptures upon its walls. 

His activity for a new state deity at 
Thebes, and his neglect and worse than 
neglect of Amen, naturally brought the 
king into conflict with the powerful and 
proud priesthood. Them he answered by 
withdrawing with his court from Thebes, 



WEDDED HAPPINESS ENTHRONED 
As one result of Akhnaton's disregard of the 
rigid conventions that hedged round the eailier 
Pharaohs, many charming pictures of royal 
domestic life were made public , for example, 
this relief from Tell el-Amarna, probably of one 
of the two sons-in-law who succeeded him 

Berlin ISJuseutn 


diverting to Aton 
the - vast endow¬ 
ments of Amcn-Ra, 
and cutting out the 
name and figuie of 
Amen wherever it 
was encounteicd, 
even in the car¬ 
touche of his own 
father. Against the 
other gods he acted 
with Jess sti ingency, 
probably because 
their case did not 
call for such violent 
measures, though 
all except Ra must 
have been placed 
under the ban. This 
second stage of the 
revolution came in 
the sixth year of 
his reign, when he 
removed the capital 
to a clean and un¬ 
used site at Tell 
el-Amaina. He gave to the city the name 
of Akhetaton, ‘ Horizon of Aton,' and 
changed his own name fiom Amenhotep, 

1 Amen is content,’ to Akhnaton, ' Piofit- 
able (or Pious) to Aton.’ 

One of the names which Auienhotep IV 
had assumed when, as a boy, lie ascended 
the throne, was ‘ lie that lives in Truth,' 
and, as Sir Flinders Petiic runiatked many 
years ago, this was to a large extent the 
motto of his life. Simplicity, directness 
and break with tiaclition pcivado the 
atmosphere of his reign, but combined in 
a peculiar way with new conventions and 
the utmost luxury. In liis early portraits 
the diseased and ill-formed features and 
body were represented without conceal¬ 
ment, nay, perhaps with some exaggera¬ 
tion of deformity, and, becoming a 
standard lor courtly and artistic fashion, 
as a protest against the uniform ‘ prctli- 
ness ’ of the preceding period, gave a very 
unpleasant and unnatural turn to the 
representation of human beings through¬ 
out his reign, although latterly some 
amelioration of the lines was permitted. 
Plow scrupulously the earlier Phaiaohs 
would have concealed their bodily defects I 
Fuither, the family lile of the king was 



QUEEN NEFERTITI 
This dignified limestone 
figure of Aldington's 
consort was the work of 
the sculptor Thothmes 
Beilin Museum 
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pictured in the freest manner 
—the king and queen in fond 
embrace, the queen sitting on 
the knee of the king, or the 
king sitting on a chair with 
the queen on a cushion op¬ 
posite him, and the daughters, 
according to their age, climb¬ 
ing on to his lap or standing 
or sitting beside the royal 
pair. That such intimate 
scenes of palace life should be 
perpetuated in sculptuie and 
painting would not have been 
dreamt of in earlier days. 

Akhnaton’s leligious doc¬ 
time, too, was a statement 
of facts that were or seemed 
to be obvious, with but a 
modicum of abstraction and 
as free of mysticism as of 
mythology. The language of 
many of lus inscriptions was 
that current in the mouths 
of the people of the day, very 
different from the formal 
and antique wording in the 
preceding reigns. For some 
generations previously tins 
' vulgar ’ language had al¬ 
ready been used in writing 
for recording on papyius the 



INTIMATE LIFE IN A ROYAL PALACE 


Alvhnalon’s indifference to established precedent is fnrthei 
shown in this altar piece from his palace, wheie ho is repre¬ 
sented with Ins wife and three eldest daughters enjoying the 
happiness of private citizens under the rays of the sun god, 

Cairo Museum 


popular tales told in the nursery and the tombs where the exclamatory and chaffing 


beer-house, and in scenes on the walls of remarks of the peasants were written 



CARE-FREE PRINCESSES AT HOME 
Notwithstanding the exaggerated cranial development which 
court ai lists, defoienlially recognizing Akhnaton’s peculiarity, 
attributed to all their subjects, there is a great vivacity 
and much that is pleasing in this fresco showing two of the 
pi mcesses seated at the feet of their parents. 

Ashmolean Museum 


beside their figures. Amen- 
liolep IV may have been a 
grown man at his accession, 
but lie may rather seem to us 
a precocious boy of eleven 
just taken out of the harem 
to rule the known world, with 
his head full of fairy tales, 
rejecting the dullness and 
dryness of tradition and intei- 
preting the universe as he saw 
it in terms with which his 
mother and muse had made 
him familiar. The sun was 
really a hawk ‘ Ra, Homs of 
the Honzon,’ and was com¬ 
monly called Shu and Aton, 
and he recognized that the 
sun had long been worshipped 
in the House of Ra at Helio¬ 
polis, and that a black bull 
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Here A1rhnaton is shown lolling in a pavilion, 
his eldest daughter at his knee, while his wife 
serves him with wine and two other daughteis 
attend with flowers and unguent. Right the 
four princesses are rattling sistra in a temple. 

From N. de G Davies, * Rock Tombs of El A mama ’ 

was one of liis picturesque manifestations. 
But the traditional theological names 
Atum and Khepera of Heliopolis he abso¬ 
lutely ignored as he ignored the mytho¬ 
logical and theological signification of 
Horus and of Shu, the son of Ra and 
brother of the goddess Tefnut. 



ANIMATION AND ENERGY 
As restored, this spirited fresco shows Akhnaton 
driving his chariot with Queen Nefeititi talking 
animatedly to him while their little daughter 
Mertaton, whose head just reaches over the run, 
shows eager interest in the prancing horses 
From (V. de G, Davies, ‘ Dock Tombs of LI Amaina 1 



Already in the earliest yoais ol Amen- 
hotep IV at Thebes (contrary to all pre¬ 
vious practice) the names of the new god 
were written inside royal cartouches ; the 
cartouches in this case were of large size, as 
befitted the king of the universe, while 
the cartouches of Pharaoh, his son and 
vicegerent on earth, were on a smaller 
scale. For the moment, ' Ra, Horus of the 
Horizon, rejoicing in the horizon in his 
name of Shu, which is Aton,' was figured 
in human form, but with the hawk’s head 
surmounted by the solar disk which 
characterised Ra and Horns in orthodox 
Heliopolitan worship. This anthropo¬ 
morphic type, however, did not long 
satisfy the realism of flic king. Probably 
before the sixth year of his reign, a change 
was made. 

Henceforth Aton was always figured as 
the sun disk beneath the vault of the sky ; 
from the edge of the disk hung the mucus 
(cobra), a badge of royalty which had 
always figured the death-dealing powers 
of the sun and of the king, but was now 
united with the joyous symbol of life. 
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From the disk proceeded broad rays like 
aims ending m human hands which 
reached down fiom sky to earth, embrac¬ 
ing the king, applying the symbol of 
life to his nostrils and accepting the 
offerings upon the altar Thereafter, be¬ 
yond the divine names, only one of the old 
accompaniments of Ra survived; in 
planning Akhctaton in his sixth year of 
leign, the king provided a burial place for 
the Mnevis bull ! 

About the tenth year there was a further 
purification of Atonism, this time affecting 
not the figure but the titles of Atom 
Hitherto Homs of the Horizon and 
Shu, familiar names of the sun, had been 
admitted by the young king ; but in his 
maturcr years he was offended by their 
polytheistic implications, and they had to 
go. The revised names of the Aton now 
were ‘ Liveth Ra, ruler of the horizon, 
lcjoicing on the hoiizon, in his name of 
Ra, the Father who hath returned as 
Aton.' Thus was the last of the dross 
purged away; all that was traditional and 
local in Egypt was gone, leaving Atonism 
a pure worship of the sun for the whole 
world to adopt. 

With regard to the temples of the Aton 
and the foims of woiship used in them, our 
information is scanty. All the temples 
elected or embellished for the Aton at 
Thebes, both in the earlier and the later 


stages of Atonism, were thrown down 
at the counter-revolution and their 
matenals re-used for the core of pylons and 
the foundations of other buildings in the 
reigns of Hoiemheb, Seti I and Rameses II. 
It is calculated that a hundred and seventy 
thousand great blocks are sunk in the 
foundations of the Hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak alone. From time to time, in spite 
of all difficulties, a few of these Theban 
blocks are extracted, with sculpture and 
inscriptions well preserved. 




In the lower poilion Aldington is leading the Queen-Mother, Tiyi, affectionately by the hand anrl 
is followed by his little shtei Bckelaton and a train of attendants. An altar approached by a 
stairway occupies the centra of the coutl which they are entering, and the ' sun-shade ’ 01 sanctu¬ 
ary to which tho Queen-Mother is being conducted is shown above, Aton shines upon the saered 
building as he shines upon the royal pair. 


From N. lie G. Davies, 1 Koch Tombs 0/ hi A mania,' Egypt Exploration bocicty 
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The temples at Tell el- 
Amarna (Akhetaton) are 
utterly destroyed, but from 
the radiant form given .to the 
Aton and the plans of the 
temples shown in the sculp¬ 
tures of the tombs, it is prac¬ 
tically certain that the Aton 
temples were very different 
from the dark, mysterious 
shrines of the old Egyptian 
gods. The most essential 
parts consisted of open courts 
decorated with colonnades, 
statues and stelae, into which 
the sunlight streamed on the 
altars and worshippers, while 
the shade of trees and roofs 
around made a delightful con¬ 
trast to the central glare. The 
sacrifices to Aton were of 
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VOTIVE OFFERINGS FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Representing in the one case two oE the pi incosses, and in the 
other the queen herself supporting the caitouches of the sun 
god, the offerings made by the lung and queen symbolise the 
unanimous loyalty of the royal family to Aton. 

Fiom N. do G. Davie s, ‘ Rock Tombs of El /I mat no ' 



cattle, geese, cakes and vegetables, as in have been at sunrise and sunset, and 
orthodox temples, with saucers of burning prayers for the long life of the Icing and 
incense on the altar and abundant flowers, queen and royal family formed an inl¬ 
and weie accompanied by music and portant part of the service. Moreover, 
hy x nS '- , . every great villa had a private shrine 

to judge by the hymns in the tombs, in the grounds, and every house a lilllc 
the chief celebrations of the ritual would tablet, sometimes very rudely shaped, 

showing the king and queen 
beneath the Aton. The royal 
pair were fitting objects ol 
worship, as well as the supreme 
Aton, and even in the tombs 
prayers were addressed to 
them for future happiness. 

In a hymn to Aton which 
occuis in several tombs and 
appears to have been com¬ 
posed by the king himself, we 
read: 


Thou fittest tlio two lands with 
thy love, thou good ruler who 
didst form thine own self, making 
every land and creating that 
which is on it, mankind, all lieuls 
and flocks, and all kinds of ficus 
which grow on llio soil ; Lhuse 
live when thou lisest for them. 
Thou ait mother and father to 
all that thou makes!, . . . 

When thou seitest oil llie western 
horizon of heaven they lie down 
like those who dio, their heads 
wrapped up, their nostrils closed, 
until thou riscst next day on tlio 
eastern horizon o£ heaven ; then 
their arms are uplifted in piaiso 
to thy person. When thou hast 


VKAVJ1N UN BOUNDARY STONES 
m’mnrVH? °l tbe , st ® lae sculptured in the rock by Akhnati 
of hnrr) l e b °“ nda ™ 5S .ofj 113 new capital Akhetaton. Ma 
of hard limestone, 60 inches broad and ioo high, it shoi 
the king and queen upholding the name of Aton,' 
From N. de G. Davies, ' Rook Tombs of El A mania ' 
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sent forth thy beams every land is in festival; 
the singers and musicians lift up their voice 
with gladness in the couit of the House of the 
Benben [obelisk-shaped stone of sunrise ?] 
and m every temple in Akhetaton, that 
perfect place with which thou art well 
pleased and in which good and fat things 
are offered. 

Again : 

All mankind lives at sight of thee; the 
whole land assembles at thy rising, their 
hands salute thy dawning. 

And; 

All mankind, cattle, flying and fluttering 
things, with all kinds of reptiles which are 
on the earth, they live when they see thee, 
they lie down when thou settest. 

Another hymn of gz-eat beauty, probably 
composed by Ay (the very person who 
followed Tutankhamen on the throne 
after Atonism was dead), would fill several 
pages of print. It sings the glory of Aton, 
contrasts night when he is hidden with 
day when he rises, praises his wondrous 
forming and creative power : 

The cluck within the egg, thou givest 
him breath inside it to impart life to him ; 
thou givest him liis complete form so that 
he breaks it from within, and when he 
comes forth lie chiips with full force and 
ho uins on his feet when he 
comes forth ; thou didst create 
the earth, thou alone, to thy 
desire : men, all herds and flocks, 
all upon earth going on feet, all 
above flying with their wings, 
and tlie countries of Syria and 
Cush and the land of Egypt; 
thou hast set each man in his 
place and hast made what they 
need. Each one has his food, 
and his length of life is reckoned. 

Their tongues are divided in 
speech, and so likewise is their 
form, and their skins are diverse 
lor thou hast made the peoples 
diverse. 

Aton it was who set tlie Nile 
in the underworld (from under¬ 
ground springs) for Egypt, and 
a Nile in heaven to water other 
lands (with rain). He made 
heaven afar off that he might 
rise in it to view ail his creation. 

Finally, all that Aton had made 
since he laid the foundations 
of the earth was offered to his 
son Akhnaton and the queen 
Nefcrtiti. 


Chapter 24 

It is surely significant that Syria 
and Cush are mentioned before Egypt, 
as if all were equal. There is no nationalism 
here. Egypt was merely a division of 
the earth ; yet personally Akhnaton and 
his queen were to dominate all the world 
as the favourites of the sun god. 

The hymns and prayers to Aton contain 
such passages as the following : 

The nine bows (foreign nations) are in tire 
presence of His Majesty, their chiefs are 
collected beneath his sandals. ... All 
thine orbit is under his eye. . . . Grant 

unto him of that which thy heart will, 
abundantly as the sands of the dunes, the 
scales of the fish in the tiver and the hairs 
of the cattle. Set him here until the paddy- 
bird turns black and the crow turns white, 
until the hills rise up and the deep ascends 
the stream; and 1 in attendance on the 
great god until he orders me a burial of his 
own giving. 

Again, in quaint expression, the 
foreigners are to be beneath tlie feet of 
the king ‘ until the sea walks on two feet 
and the hills rise up to go and move 
upstream.’ 

All the world runneth to thee, Syria and 
Cush and all lands, their hands in adoration 
to thee ; they crave life as suppliants, they 
cry, ‘Grant us bieath.’ Terror of thee hath 



Pnahesi, 'chief labouier of Aton m Akhetaton ’—administia- 
tor, probably, of the temple estates—was seemingly a ' new 
man r with no pedigree; yet his house, with its private chapel 
and charming grounds, was one of tlie most sumptuous in the 
town. This suggests that Akhnaton bought his supporters. 

Couilcsy of Egypt Exploration Society 
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TOMB THAT PRESERVED AN ATON HYMN 


This tomb, never occupied, of Ay, master of tire 
horse to Alchnaton, is notable as containing the 
sole copy of a wonderful hymn which throws 
much light on Atonism as a religious system. 

Note the ungainly squatness of the pillars. 

From N . iU G Davtes, ' Rock Tombs of LI A mama * 

closed their nostrils ; thy mighty will is 
upon them like a bastinado, thy roar hath 
weakened their bodies even as fire devoureth 
wood. The beams of the Aton shine upon 
thee for ever ; thy monuments 
are made enduring as the 
sky, and thou revealest thyself 
among them for ever. While 
the Aton exists thou shalt 
exist, living and floiuishing for 
ever. 

It is thy strong aim that pro¬ 
tects the Two Lands, thy valour 
that makes the people to live. 

No doubt the foreigners in¬ 
troduced to the court were 
impressed by the magnificence 
and luxury, and by the sub¬ 
missive attitude of all in 
attendance. But their prayers 
and songs contrast sadly with 
the results of Akhnaton’s 
neglect m administration. 

The king is once addressed 
as ‘ Maker of fate, creator of 
up-bringing, lord of burial, 
giver of old age, lord of the 


THE RELIGIOUS 

term of life.’ Another courtier exclaims: 
‘ Thou art my life, my health is in seeing 
thee, O million of Niles 1 ’ The court 
officials were mostly from the lanks, new 
men, fiee of the taint of orthodoxy 
and willing to accept the teaching of 
the king. 

Piaise to thee, my god, who didst form me 
and dispense good to me . . . who made 

me to associate with thy favourites and 
caused every eye to know me ; thou didst 
bring me to the front fiom the rear, making 
me powerful when I was one of no account. 

So says ‘ the chief labourer of Aton in 
Alchetaton, Pnahesi,’ whose house and 
tomb are amongst the largest and most 
magnificent at Tell cl-Amarna. 

Elsewhere the king is addiessed as 
1 thou Nile by whose decree men are 
enriched, thou good Ruler who didst 
form me, make me, develop me and cause 
me to associate with princes, thou Shu 
by sight of whom I live 1 ’ 

The records of new men arc perhaps 
naturally bare of genealogies, but even 
wife and children are veiy rarely men¬ 
tioned in any of the tombs of Akhetaton. 
We can hardly believe that the great 
officers were mostly eunuchs. Aklinaton 
was making a fresh start and, outside the 
royal family, it was the individual alone 
that counted. On the other hand the 
royal parents, Amcnholep III (under 



MODEL OF ROCK ARCHITECTURE 


There are few examples of rock architecture in Egypt moie 
pleasing than this admirably propoitioned, spotlessly white 
sepulchre of one who as governor of Akhetaton ranked as 
head of the notables. It is cut in the, limestone clifis that 
form a semicircle round the plain of Toll el-Amarna. 

Front N. de G. Davits, 'Koch Tombs ol El Amarna 
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his harmless throne-name Nebmaral and 
Tiyi, and even the grandfather Thothmes 
IV, were honoured with a kind of 
worship. 

With regard to burial and the life aftei 
death, a subject which bulked so large 
in the view of the Egyptians, Atonism 
introduced no new featuies. It acquiesced 
in most of the funerary practices current 
at the time—mummification, the cata¬ 
falque drawn by kine with an embalmer 
and a priest reading the ritual in front 
of it, offerings to the dead from the 
temple altar, and the funeral meals and 
gifts from the ' children of his house 1 
that continued long after the actual 
burial. 

It also accepted the current ideas 
regarding the underworld and the future 
life, only purged of all mythology and 
of all divinities except the sun god ; it 
prayed that the name be remembered, 
that the mummy be preserved, the soul 
make its transformations, the corpse 
be revived, the gates of the underworld 
be readily passed. 

Cause me to rest in my place of eternity 
and reach the cave of everlasting ; may 1 
leave and enter my mansion and my soul 
not be baulked in its desiies. May I walk as 
I will m my grove that I have made on 
earth and drink water at the brink of my 
pool each day without ceasing. 



PILLARS FROM A KING’S GARDEN 


Thirty-six columns—one of which is shown here 
(left) reconstiucted—graced the entrance court 
to Akhnaton's gardens outside the capital The 
pdlars that stood in the garden temple (right) 
were oven moie richly decorated. 

Courtesy of Eg)pl Exploration Soci ety 


Even in the tomb of Iuaa, which dates 
from Akhnaton's twelfth year, when 
Atonism had reached its most exclusive 
stage, the prayers are for food and drink 





FLOOR TRODDEN BY A PHARAOH'S FEET 
To the south of Ins new city Aldmaton created a pleasaunce 
known as Maru-Aton or the Precinct of Aton. An enchanting 
feature of this place was a water-court, in which the walls and 
floor and tanks were painted with really beautiful designs. 
From Peel and Woolley, 1 City of Akhenuten ' 


from the possessions of the deceased and 
for recitations of the service of Aton. We 
see still in force the curious and cruel 
custom of presenting to the corpse a 
shoulder just severed from a 
living bull calf while its dis¬ 
tressed mother stands by. On 
the other hand, although the 
dead man desires to see the 
rising and setting sun, the old 
idea that the soul may have 
spirit-power in heaven and 
pin the boat of the sun is 
nowhere referred to. 

Two of the principal tombs 
attribute Atonism distinctly to 
Akhnaton’s teaching. The sun 
was a most worshipful object 
in the heavens, unchanging 
in its vast course as far as 
man’s memory went, and visible 
throughout all the regions of 
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NEFERTITI AND ONE OF HER SEVEN DAUGHTERS 
Devoted affection to his wife and children distinguished 
Akhnaton, This brown sandstone bust of his Queen Nefertiti 
(left) and the charming little head of one of his seven 
daughters are only two of many surviving portraits of a 
singularly devoted royal farnily. Both are from el-Amarna. 

Berlin Museum 


which the Egyptians had any knowledge, 
regulating day and night, summer and 
winter, rousing creatures by its light, 
promoting growth by its warmth. It was 
the obvious deity, and we can believe 
that, contemplating mainly the joyous 
aspects of life, the young king burst forth 
into a whole-hearted hymn of praise and 
worship of the sun. This, we feel, was 
his teaching, and all the needs of human 
existence so far as they were 
not comprised in this some¬ 
what childish view were com¬ 
pletely ignored by it. 

When his eldest daughter 
died Akhnaton doubtless 
hoped and prayed that the 
Aton would shine upon her 
and give her happiness, and 
probably conformed in the 
main to old Egyptian custom. 

Atonism had no theory really 
to meet the case, and Akhn¬ 
aton's subjects must often in 
like distress have gone back 
in thought to their old com¬ 
forters Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, 

Horus and Anubis. 

The queen Nefertiti, too, 
whose affection for her hus¬ 
band is so markedly displayed 
in works of art, must have felt 
keenly that something was 


wanting to her happiness in 
his teaching, and we may sus¬ 
pect that during the bitter 
i winds of February she longed 
for a more genial climate than 
that of Akhetaton. Certain 
it is that, after years had 
marked her beautiful features 
with the lines of pain long 
endured, she was a backslider 
from the doctrine. Perhaps it 
was not until after Aklinaton’s 
death that she slipped away 
to sympathisers at Thebes. 

In and about the palaces of 
Akhetaton, where her name 
had been inscribed on the 
doorways of halls and cham¬ 
bers in abounding affection 
by her husband, it was now 
chiselled out and the name of 
her eldest daughter, the crown 
princess Mertaton, substituted. Ncfortili’s 
name wds erased also on a monument in 
the palace, where it had appeared only 
in a record of the parentage of the next 
surviving daughter, Ankhescnpaton. This 
probably happened very late in the history 
of Akhetaton, for the obliteration of the 
queen’s name did not extend to the tombs 
and boundary-stelae in the cliffs, not oven 
in the tomb of the second Merira which was 


DID AKHNATON MARRY HIS SISTER? 


Royal marriages between brother and sister, though not a 
regular practice until Ptolemaic times, were known earlier ; 
and comparison of this portrait bust of Akhnaton with that 
of Nefertiti at the top of the page lends to prove that the 
closest blood relationship existed between the royal pair. 

Akhnaton’s death mask is shown on the right. 

Berlin Museum 
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MASTERPIECE OF MURAL DECORATION 
For realistic rendering this sculptured group in the tomb of 
Merira is the finest piece of work in the el-Amarna necropolis. 
It represents eight blind choristers, one of whom plays a 
seven-stringed harp while the others, sitting on the ground, 
beat time with their hands and sing. 

From N. de G. Davies, ‘ Rock Tombs oj El Amarna ' 


not finished until Mertaton 
was already queen. 

Rebellion against Atonism 
and its royal exponent was 
probably already rife through¬ 
out Egypt; Atonism, indeed, 
can have had little hold 
outside the boundaries of 
Akhetaton, which itself had 
experienced internal commo¬ 
tions and attacks on the Aton 
and the royal images. In the 
seventeenth year of his reign 
Akhnaton died and apparently 
was succeeded for the briefest 
of reigns by his son-in-law, 

Smenkhkara (Salcere), married 
to the above Mertaton. There 
followed Tutankhaton, who 
married Ankhesenpaton; but 
this pair soon changed their 
names to Tutankhamen and 
Ankhesenamen, and followed Nefertiti 
to Thebes. The heresy of monotheism 
was over, Egyptian orthodoxy and its 
crowded pantheon restored. 

Then came revenge. The names and 
figures of the Aton and of Akhnaton and 
his family were cut out of the monuments 
and their magnificent buildings dismantled 
and converted into stone quarries. Tut¬ 


ankhamen and his aged successor Ay had 
some respect for the memory of the 
heretic; but with the accession of 
Horemheb, he and all his descendants 
were consigned to oblivion, and if Akhn¬ 
aton had to be mentioned he was name¬ 
less, and bitterly and contemptuously 
designated only as ‘ the criminal of 
Akhetaton.’ 



ROYAL FAVOURS SHOWERED ON A FUTURE PHARAOH 


In early life Akhnaton was largely under the influence of his nurse, and perhaps in virtue of Ay’s 
marriage to her tlie latter held several high appointments at court, including the mastership of the 
horse and the post of fan bearer on the right of the king. The pair received many gifts and 
marks of honour from the king, one such occasion being commemorated in this fresco from Ay’s 
tomb ; and after the death of Tutankhamen the aged Ay was set upon the throne. 

From .V. de G. Davies, ‘ Rock Tombs of El Amarna,* Egypt Exploration Society 
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The tomb chapels neai the workmen’s 
ullage at Tell el- 4 marna weie thoroughly 
destroy ed but a few tablets were spared 
which had been dedicated to Sed and Isis, 
the deities who preserve fiom the stings of 
reptiles and to the arch-enemy Amen 
They piobably belong to the last stages 
of the heiesy In the rums of the city 
itself Taurt, the lady of accouchement, 
and the comic god Bes are amongst the 
commonest designs for pendants and 
necklaces Perhaps they belong to the 
same late stage, but one may suspect that 
the women, even m the flourishing times of 
Atonism, cherished these precious lem- 
nants of polytheism, the beloved deities 
of the harem and the nurseiy 

It is contended by some that Akhnaton’s 
religion was not monotheism but heno- 
theism According to the usual definition, 
the henotheist worships one god alone out 
of a numbei which he may suppose to 
exist, while the monotheist believes that 
his god is the only god in the umveise 
Akhnaton actually used the phrase ' sole 
god ’ or ' unique god,' but so also did 
any polytheist Egyptian in addiessmg his 
own favourite and particular deity, mean¬ 
ing that there is none other like him 
This phrase by itself must theiefoie not be 
taken as a proof of Akhnaton’s mono¬ 
theism, and the endlessly 
Was Aklmaton repeated formulae of the 
a monotheist P Aton and the hymns to the 
Aton preserved in the 
tombs are not explicit on the point 
Akhnaton and his queen seem to have 
posed as intermediate gods between Aton 
and the people and to have been objects 
of worship But they were on a different 
plane from the Aton, and essentially 
human When we see that all othei 
deities and the entire mythology of Egypt 
were ignored m Akhnaton’s teaching, and 
that the very significant plural word 
‘ gods ’ does not occur m his inscriptions, 
and was sometimes expunged by him from 
earlier monuments, the tenn monotheism 
seems best to describe his religion. 

A word must be said on the question 
whether Akhnaton’s monotheism and ten¬ 
dency to universalism perished entirely or 
left^seeds to germinate m other lands 
In Egypt they seem to have been a barren 
outgrowth fiom the tendencies of the 


time, as exhibited in cai her hymns to the 
sun god, and although othei lesnlts of 
those tendencies continued to appeal no 
latei beliefs 01 piacliecs can lie uxognued 
as attributable to Akhnaton’s lcfoim 
Aton temples must haw been elected m 
all lands subject to the Egyptian empue,' 
but one would suppose that the mipicssion 
of Atonism left by the uttci political 
failure abioad and the tally collapse 
in Egypt itself would be exfiemtly un¬ 
favourable 

Judaism is -the nearest monotheistic 
religion that wc know ol in point of 
date, but monotheism 
was probably first Atonism & Judaism. 
preached by the their differences 
Jewish piopliels in 
the eighth centuiy n l , six centimes aftei 
the fall of Atonism Motccmu, the clut- 
actei and ciicumslancc'S of the -two. 
leligions were widely dilfeient Aklin- 
aton’sgod was the obviously univeisal sun,, 
adopted by the Egyptian Pluuayh when 
his own snpicinacy in the known win Id 
was still unquestioned Yahwi li, on the 
othei hand, was the unconvincing and 
obsetue deity of a small kingdom planted 
amongst gicaiei powus Only a people 
with strong imagination aad an txalled 
faith could view Yah well as the min of 
the universe 

It may be renuikcd that the idol-less 
antluopomoiphism of the Old testament 
contiasls with Aklnulon's ligtuo of Ins 
sun god YahwcJi was indei d flic god of 
the Hehiew king and people in eveiy 
respect, for then view was limited to the 
life on eailli, they had no thorny of life 
after death, and it was in this win Id that 
Yahweh icwaided vntuc and punished 
ungodliness and vice in the poison of the 
individual and Ins descendants to the 
fourth generation Yahweh was the 
guardian of Ins chosen pcojile, to favour 
them and chastise them, to lead them to 
victoiy over the ungodly nations and at 
another tune to punish their own rebellion 
by the terrible hand of the Assyiian 01 the 
Babylonian The presence of fhe cobia 
with the sign of life on flic A Lon may 
perhaps be taken as involving a somewhat 
similar doctime, but, if so, flic least pos¬ 
sible emphasis was laid on the less joyous 
side of Atonism 
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LINKS WITH AKHNATON . HIS WIFE AND HIS SON-IN-LAW 


V triumph lor all time this painted limestone head (left) of Nefcrtiti wife to the heictic plnnoh 
Altlin it on \i as discos cred in the woikshop of the sculptor riiothmcs at A kl ict.it OH Wl may lilt 1.11111 
that he kept it theic his most cherished possession as a model of pulection or loth to dostiot it 
pcih ips afici the queen s disgrace for she was 1 backslider horn licr husband s faith, and hi r monu 
mints ueic di faced Right the gorgeous anthropoid c isket containing the mummy of fut tnkli unen 
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Neither m shape nor decoration has Late Minoan pottery the chastity and restraint of earlier work, 
but it excels in the portrayal of natural scenery, and of marine life in particular. The jar (left) 
has an octopus amid shells and seaweed ; the libation vessel (perforated at tlio bottom to allow 
its contents to escape), conch shells; and the vase, nautilus shells sailing between rocks and shoals. 


A senes of tombs at Mycenae, contemporary with tile last Minoan phases and extendiim into il 

"Sfertri (i f ■ ab r i3oo - i5o ° cc ->- ^v^a^uLiv^. 

", " Th P ' lnstance ' seera to imitate coils of g 6 ld wire inlaid on silvei. 

DIFFERENT IDEAS THAT PROMPTED THE POTTERS OF CRETE AND MYCENAE 

,Frnm liittish Museum and Journal of Hr.llc.nio Slmtu". 
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A ieehng lor naturalism makes itsell felt, in the frescoes as well as the pottery ol Late Minoan times; 
the waving vegetation in the piece showing a bird-stalking cat, as well as the cat and bird them¬ 
selves, is excellent. This scene reminds one of Egyptian wall paintings, but the dying fish above from 
Hiylakopi are typically Cretan. On the right is one end of the painted sarcophagus given below 
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hound in the royal villa at Hagia Triada near Phaestus, this limestone sarcophagus seems to be ii 
in date, for its decoration is careless. Thus the calves offered to the dead man, standing swatl 
before his tomb on the right, are stupidly represented in the conventional galloping attitude. 
PAINTINGS LAVISHED ON CRETAN PALACE AND TOMB IN LATE MINOAN DAYS 

Hymn fish fresco. Hellenic Society: others, photos. G. Mornehiatim 













The inlay on the bronze daggeis, now gieen witli the p.ilnu ol age, frkm Llie sluiK graves il i\l\'( eilae 
is gold or gold alloyed with silver m the second flora (he lop licit*, drawing i.ils hunliliif Imds 111 
a nuisli, almost every shade of coloui between pure gold .1 ml plot I mm was emiiloved I hi sluds 
served to fix gold lults, one of which chased with hlv designs, is shown (si i oral flora linilom) 



Two gold cups iound m a beehive tomb at Vaplno in (lie Spaitan plain display sin li i-x<|insiU i rafls 
mansbip that they may have been imports fiom detail woikshops 'I lie aft ol both seems lo be 
influenced by the bull-leaping traditions of the Mmoan menu , but wlial is intended js tuohalilv (lie 
capture of wild bulls One (right) shows a bull in a ' (lying gallop 1 , on Hie fai side aie two men 
being goied and a third ball in a net On the olhei (left) is a man leading the enpluied animals 
RICH TREASURES OF CUNNINGLY WROUGHT GOLD FROM MYCENAEAN TOMBS 

National Ahibcuw 1 then 
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CHAPTER 25 


THE MINOANS AND MYCENAE: 
CIVILIZATION COMES TO EUROPE 

A Social Record of the Age when Crete transmitted 
, first its Culture then its Power to the Greek Mainland 

By J. L. MYRES 

Wykeham Piofcssor of Ancient Ilistoiy, Oxford University , Author of The 
Dawn of Histoiy, etc. 


N our survey of the conditions under 
which the gieat cultures of the early 
world first arose (see Chap. 14) we saw 
reason to single out the Mediterranean 
area as possessing features not common to 
the other mam ciadles of civilization. 
The course of histoiy even in continental 
Egypt was occasionally affected by these 
special conditions, and so in greater degree 
was the development of all those peoples 
(enumerated and described in Chap. 19) 
whose homeland actually bordered on the 
inland sea. 

But the Mediterranean, we have seen, 
is not a homogeneous area. It is broken 
up into several subsidiary basins, and one 
of these, the Aegean, caily outstripped the 
rest in the level of the cultures that grew 
up on its coasts and islands. In Chapter 19 
the first fruits of this progress were made 
apparent in the variety and purity of the 
craftsmanship lavished on the things of 
everyday use, especially in Crete and the 
Cyclades ; here wc are concerned with the 
crowning burst of development, when in 
a cosmopolitan penod of 
material brilliance, in spite 
of some decline in the ex¬ 
cellence of art-forms, Crete 
apparently established some¬ 
thing like a maritime empire 
and spread her influence to 
that mainland of Greece 
which, under the leadership 
of Mycenae, eventually 
usurped the cultural and 
political domination of the 
Aegean. 

Thanks to the compara¬ 
tive case of communications 
once established between 


Crete and Egvpt, it is possible to set the 
successive periods of the Mmoan civiliza¬ 
tion in their chronological perspective, by 
means of Egyptian objects of known date 
found on Cretan sites, and more rarely 
by Cictan objects found on Egyptian sites 
In this sense, the stone bowls, palettes 
and engraved seals of Egyptian fashion 
from Early Minoan burial-places—in¬ 
cluding some of unmistakably Egyptian 
workmanship—represent the contemporary 
art of the Second to Sixth Dynasties; and 
within these general limits the sequence of 
fashions in Crete itself permits more 
exact dating of paiticular phases of style. 
Similaily the discovery among the Middle 
Minoan debns on the palace site at Cnossus 
(Knossos) of an Egyptian statuette in¬ 
scribed in the fashion of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties, and a stone 
vase-lid with the name of the Hyksos 
King Khian, give 2100 and 1600 b.c. as 
approximate limits for that period , and 
tins date is confirmed by the occurrence 
of characteristically Middle Minoan vases 



MAP OF PRE-HELLENIC CRETE 

Largest island of the Aegean archipelago and the last port ot 
call between Europe and Egypt, Crete was naturally marked 
out for an important part m the traffic of the ancient world 
Chief sites of the Mmoan Civilisation are shown in this map 
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Chaptei 25 


MINOANS AND MYCENAE 


among remains of the Twelfth Dynasty m 
Tgrpt 

Thus far we are traversing the ground 
roreied bv Chapter iq, foi the Late 
Minoan period that follow's the evidence 
is more copious and precise Ihe frescoed 
tombs of court-officers of Thothmcs III 
(Eighteenth Dynasty), who reigned from 
1501 to 1447 bc, depict Minoan vases 
and other works of art among tnbute 
1 rought by oversea peoples to the Egyptian 
court, and the counterpart heie is the 
dose likeness of workmanship betu'ecn 
these Egyptian fiescoes and those of the 
Minoan palaces at Cnossus, Tuyns and 
Mycenae A century latei, in the reign of 
Amenhotep III, of the same dynasty, 
Fgvptian seals, ornaments and vases were 


We aie theiefoie already m possession 
of a faiily detailed scheme of chionology 
for the whole of this Aegean civilization 
It is only when both that civilization and 
Egypt itself fell almost simultaneously 
into decay, and ceased to have much 
inteicourse, that this kind of cucumstantial 
evidence fails us , and we have to depend 
for a while upon the less precise evidence 
of style and workmanship 111 the Aegean 
itself, for the obscuie period which inter¬ 
venes between Minoan and Hellenic 
civiliz itions But within these bioatl 
outlines it is possible to tiace appioxi- 
mately the course of events in the Aegean 
and the extent of Egyptian influence 
The eaiher settlements of Minoan type, 
m the islands of the Aegean, do not seem 



CLUE TO THE DATE OF THE FIRST PERIOD OF LATE MINOAN ART 
Tins fresco, from the tomb of Senncmut an official of Hatshepsut, shows foieign ambuss ulors 
bringing tnbute to the Egyptian court That thev must be Aegean islanders is pioveil by (oni]),111- 
son with the inset thawings of gold and bronze Late Minoan vessels, fioin Mycenae (1, 3), the Vupluo 
tomb (2) and Crete (4) This fixes the hrst half of the fifteenth century 11 0 as the pound ol such 
Minoan craftsmanship The figures have been slightly intensified foi elanty’s sake 
Prom a thawing by Mrs N tie G Davivs conrttiy of Dt .-1 G Giethine 


being traded to the Aegean, and have been 
found m Rhodes, at Cnossus and at 
Mycenae associated with Minoan objects 
of which the piecise place can be fixed in 
the local development of style , and, once 
again, Late Minoan pottery? of the cone- 
sponding fashion is found in Egyptian 
tombs of Amenhotep's time and in the 
rumed palace of Ins son Amenhotep IV at 
Tell el-Amarna, which was built about 
1370 b c, and deserted not later than 
the death of its eccentric creator. 
Finally in the tomb of Raineses III, of 
the Twentieth Dynasty, who came to 
the throne m 1198 Minoan vessels of 
still later style are depicted 


to have dilfeicd gicatly in then social 
organization fiom the villages 01 small 
townships of other ancient peoples of 
Europe and the Near East 'Ilie giound 
plan of places like Phylakopi in Melos, 01 
Palaikastio and Comma 111 eastun Cicte, 
resemble indeed nothing so much t i> that 
ol a modern Cretan village wtlll nauow 
winding sheets, using by lough stairways 
wheie the giound was steep, belwten 
megular blocks of ciowded dwellings, ol 
which the thick walls and internal stall- 
cases show that they weio lofty m com¬ 
parison with their small mea 

Phylakopi, lying on the coast, m an 
archipelago ol othci islands, was foi tilled 
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In the east wing, approached from the Hall of the Double Axes by a crooked passage apparently 
designed to secuic privacy, is a secluded chamber known as the Queen’s Megaron, the low benches 
and the dado of dancing girls ulnch it contains seeming to indicate its occupation by women 
A small bathroom opens out of this apaitment, and a passage leads to what appear to have been 
the service quarters Another doorway leads bv a private staircase to a similar suite above. 

STRONG ROOMS AND RETIRING ROOMS OF MINOAN ROYALTY 

Photo, G. Alaraghtantu 


l ho mam feature of the wcbt w ing at Cnossus is the Cozridor of the Magazines , 200 feet long by 11 * 
wide, it is flanked on one side by twenty long, nariow store-rooms containing a large number of 
immense jars ' the Scciet lockeis undci the pavement were used as receptacles foi valuables 
rram Daniel Baud-Bovy anil rredcnc Boissonnas, ‘ Des Cyclades en Crtie' 
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with each other, hut never¬ 
theless lived for the most 
part their own lives, and 
developed local peculiarities 
of craftsmanship within a 
general community of style. 
But in the latter part of 
the Middle Minoan period 
a notable change occurred. 
While the smaller settlements 
went on much as before, a 
few of the larger ones— 
and especially Cnossus and 
Phaestus, in the two principal 
lowlands of central Crete - - 
developed a more elaborate 
and very peculiar type of 
society and organization, 
which has been conveniently 
described as a 'palace,’ 
though it was at the same 
time more and less than the 
palaces of oriental dynasties, 
fairly early, and with care, against attack ; For it was not the exclusive personal 
but the Cretan villages were open, and abode of a monarch with his court, but 
evidently feared no such disturbance, contained a large population of ordinary 
They were in frequent communication people, artisans, traders and (he like. 
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A TRIUMPH OF PALATIAL ARCHITECTURE 


.Nothing in the ruins of Cnossus is more impressive than the 
Hall of the Colonnades Entered from the passage through 
columns, shown here as reconstructed, it was an integral part 
of the architectural scheme for the grand staircase that rose 
from it in five stately flights (see page 605). 

Flam Sir Arthur Evans, the Palace of Minos, Macmillan 









THE OLDEST ROYAL THRONE IN THE WOF 
s a simple, dignified chair of white stone with a leaf- 
is carved a double-moulded arch springing from f] 
cillors are set on either side of it and around the 
ss ot gryphons in a landscape of papyrus and water, 
Pholo, Boissonnas, Geneva 
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PALATIAL COUNTRY VILLA OF THE PHAESTIAN PRINCES 
At Hagia Triada, about two miles south-west of Pliaestus, a smaller palace was perhaps the 
summer residence of the royal family An idea of its general plan can be gathered from this 
vjew from the north-east of the site as now uncovered The walls, of finely squared ashlar 
masonry, remain standing to a greater height on the whole than on any other Minoan site. 


STATE ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE OF PHAESTUS 
Phaestus, originally perhaps a colony and later the great rival of Cnossus, stood on a spur of 
hills commanding the approach to the Messara plain. The principal entrance to the palace was 
on the western side, where from a spacious court or Theatral Area a truly regal grand staircase 
45 feet wide led to the Hall of State, the whole providing the most imposing vista found on any 
Minoan site. In these theatral areas, probably, the bull-leaping sports were held. 

Photos, G. Maraghiawu 
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To call these buildings ‘ palaces,' there¬ 
fore, is to give but a partial impression of 
their use. They included, no doubt, the 
dwelling of the political sovereign and his 
household; but they were also the treasury, 
the aisenal, the council hall of a highly 
organized administration ; the granaries, 
warehouses, oil-presses and oil-vats of a 
vast economic and industrial system ; the 
bull ring, sports ground and auditorium 
for pageantry and recreation. Tt is clear 
that the political chief was also high priest 
of a public cult, and that the shrines of 
other cults found shelter and maintenance 
at his court. 

The architectural elements of which 
these complicated ' palaces ' were com¬ 
posed were partly small 
Elements of the domestic suites of rooms 
Palace Plan with the necessary vesti¬ 
bules and corridors, like 
the private houses of the older villages; 
partly structures of more special use and 
larger dimensions, such as the great gate¬ 
way which gave access to the Palace of 
Cnossus from the north, that is to say from 
the sea and the harbour-town about three 
miles away, and the long range of ' maga¬ 
zines ’ in its western wing, with their rows of 
large clay store-jars, and the treasure chests 
constructed below the floor and concealed 


by the paving slabs. Only gradually wcie 
these various blocks ol buildings, set 
irregularly as Lhcv were wanted around a 
central area, combined into a continuous 
structure ; and the frequent icbuildings 
complicated and obscured any original 
plan there may have been. The gcneial 
outlay is diiiercnt ai Cnossus and at 
Phaestus, and the smaller ' royal villas 1 
at Hagia Triada and Mallia are different 
again. 

Whether the general ruin and subse¬ 
quent reconstruction of the fhsl palaces 
were mainly due to accident—for llieie 
was certainly a violent earthquake at 
Cnossus during this period—01 to political 
troubles is not yet clear ; probably both 
causes were at work. But apart from Ibis 
one set-back, the general impression of 
this period is that of a populous, prosperous 
and in some respects rapidly progiessivc 
regime. 

From the size of the larger centres of 
population, such as Cnossus and Pliaaslus, 
and even of country towns like Goumi.i 
or Palailcastro, it is clear that the popula¬ 
tion was large, and society highly 
organized. This is most clearly shown 
by the frequent use of writing in Middle 
and Late Minoan times, First I hen: 
appears, already fully developed in 
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Chapter 2S 



MASTERPIECE OF THE MINOAN CARVER’S ART 
On the Harvester Vase (an tipper fragment) is catved a piocession 
of villagcis stamping along to the tattle of a sistrum and carrying 
flails and other agricultural implements. The vases m this and the 
following page and the Boxer Vase in page 7GQ show carving of 
the hist period of the Late Minoan age at its best. 

Photo, above, G. M aratthianui; below, fiom Monumcnh Aidichi, Milan 


its essential characteristics 
a system of pictuie-writ- 
ing like that of Egypt or 
Sumeria, or the Hittite 
regime in Asia Minor. It 
is best represented on 
the numerous seal stones, 
which seem usually to 
bear personal identifica¬ 
tion marks that may be 
the owners’ names, in two, 
three or more syllables. 

Occasionally the inscrip¬ 
tions are of greater length, 
but not long enough to 
give much chance for de¬ 
cipherment. 

One exceptional docu¬ 
ment, certainly foreign, 
and probably from some 
coast-district of Asia Minor 
to judge from some of 
its symbols, is the clay 
disk from the palace at 
Pliaestus, already de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in 
Chapter 19. 

Later, just as in Egypt 
and Sumeria, the pic¬ 
torial signs were abbrevi¬ 
ated and simplified into a 
linear script for rapid use, 
and of these there were 
several fashions. Rarely 
these linear characters are 
found painted on pot¬ 
sherds, like the ' ostraca’ of Egypt; but 
usually they were scratched with a fine 
graver on tablets of clay, occasionally 
of some size but more commonly contain¬ 
ing only a short formula, which often 
includes numerals and rough sketches of 
objects mentioned in the writing, horses, 
chariots, breast-plates, various kinds of 
vessels, perhaps brought in tribute to the 
treasury. Others contain lists of men and 
women; many are calculations of per¬ 
centages, with units adding up to a total 
of one hundred. 

Bnt though their general purpose may 
be guessed in this way, and though the 
grouping of the signs reveals something 
of the grammar, with verbal stems and 
terminations, the sound of the language 
cannot yet be recovered, nor its meaning 


deciphered. All that can be said is, that 
some of the signs appear to be the models 
for certain letters in the eventual alphabets 
of Greece, Lycia and Phoenicia (but see also 
Chap. 35); that others are perpetuated in 
the quaint syllabic script which was 
employed later in Cyprus, and were used 
already there in the Late Minoan colonies ; 
and that the general structure of the 
language suggests that it had a grammar 
not unlike that of a few inscriptions in 
another language cut in early Greek letters 
at Praesus, one of the cities of eastern 
Crete, in classical times. The geograph¬ 
ical distribution of certain types of place 
name, in lands afterwards Greek, suggests 
that' the South Aegean languages were 
akin to those of south-western Asia 
Minor. The Phaestus Disk probably 
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rame to Ctete thence and was presumably 
legible at both ends of the journey. 

Rlaboiate piovision for written records 
presumes a highly organized system of 
administration, and probably also of 
industry and trade. And it is no accident 
that it was during the latter part of the 
.Middle Minoan period that we have 
evidence of a considerable expansion of 
the region which was dominated by this 
Cretan culture. In particular, whereas 
the older Cyciadic culture had reached 
the Greek mainland in the districts most 


is their rapid rise to prosperity, once 
established, and the contrast between 
their impressive fortifications and the 
open townships and palace sites of Crete. 
Clearly, on the mainland, Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion had to establish and maintain itsell 
by force, among unfriendly neighbours, 
and to adapt itself to these more difficult 
circumstances. Though the commoner 
furniture of everyday life was simpler 
and less decorative, fine examples of 
Cretan craftsmanship were imported freely 
for the use of the lords and defenders of 



CHOICE SPECIMEN FROM THE TREASURES OF A ROYAL VILLA 
Hagia Triada proved to be a rich storehouse of Minoan artistic objects. Notable among them 
is this steatite cup, only four inches in height, winch is known as the Chioflain's Vase, it 
represents an overlord m imperious attitude with sceptre hold proudly before him, icceivim* 
homage from a vassal who, with weapon at the slope, stands at the head of a company ot 
warriors carrying the towering shields characteristic of Minoan equipment, 

Photos, G. Mamghianni 


directly accessible from the central island 
group, that is to say, around the 
Saronic Gulf leading to the Isthmus of 
Corinth, Cretan enterprise made a fresh 
start by way of the gulf of 'Argos farther 
south, which had been comparatively 
little affected by the earlier movement 
and consequently remained almost bar¬ 
barous, as the lower layers of remains 
on its principal sites sufficiently show. 

These mainland settlements will be 
described more fully later \ what is 
important, from the Cretan standpoint, 
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these great castles; and it is sale to infer 
that in exchange for these masterpieces 
some considerable amount of weal 111 was 
sent back to the mother country. 

What this return-cargo was is not 
evident; in particular, it did not consist 
mainly of manufactured objects, lot- 
examples of the mainland arts are very 
rare on Cretan sites till a much laLer stage. 
Probably the considerable agricultural 
resources of the plain of Argos were ex¬ 
ploited to feed the denser population of 
Crete; and possibly the gloomy and 
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ANCIENT CRETAN COUNTRY DANCE 


Notable in the extraordinarily interesting collection of terra¬ 
cotta figurines unearthed at Palaikastio is this rustic group 
of three women dancing to the music of a lyre. In spite of its 
crudity great vivacity characteiiscs the work, which dates from 
the second half of the fifteenth century n o 
From the British School at Athens, * Palaikastro Excavations ’ 


repellent picture retained in 
Greek folk-memory of the 
Cretan sea power may have 
had a foundation of fact in 
systematic kidnapping and 
slave raiding for the Cnos- 
sian labour market. 

Of the social and political 
aspects of Minoan society, 
however, little is known, in 
default of legible documents. 

The small size of the private 
houses indicates that the 
economic unit was not larger 
than the family group, such 
as is found later in almost 
all parts of the Mediterranean 
regime. As we should expect 
in circumstances where pas¬ 
toral and hunting pursuits 
counted for little, and agri¬ 
culture was in great measure 
garden work and fruit gather¬ 
ing, the status of the women, who usually 
undertake these tasks, was high; they 
appeared in public freely, and in the 
palace sports and dances girls took their 
part; even in dangerous feats, such 
as bull-baiting. There was, however, 
organized field work for men only, illus¬ 
trated by the beautiful ‘ Harvester Vase ’ ; 
a system of drill for war is shown on 
another stone vase from the same villa 
at Hagia Triada; and another kind of 
team work is revealed in the representa¬ 
tions of large vessels propelled by many 
oars as well as by sails. 

Even small towns had now their princi¬ 
pal house, of exceptional size and con- 



SHIPS IN MIDDLE MINOAN DAYS 
Sin ps figure on seals fiom the Early Minoan 
age onwards. In the Middle Minoan Age, as 
shown here, they were single-masted vessels with 
high stems and barbed piows, and propelled by 
from five to fifteen oars a side, 

Fiom Sir Arthur Evans, ' The Palace of Mtnos ' 


venience, and there are fairly numerous 
representations of officials wearing robes 
and carrying a staff, axe, or other symbol 
of authority. The stately reception rooms 
of the ' palaces ’ were designed for large 
assemblies; though the Throne Room 
at Cnossus has only benches to accom¬ 
modate a few councillors on either side 
of the principal seat. 

At the height of the palace regime 
population was evidently concentrated 
in the capital, and the wide distribution 
of standard types of pottery, as well as 
the provision for wholesale storage at 
headquarters, and the occasional discovery 
of workshops, suggest that production 
was on a considerable scale and distribu¬ 
tion a monopoly of the monarch. But at 
present there is no aspect of Minoan life 
for which we have so little direct evidence, 

Though we know neither the names of 
the gods of the Minoans, nor anything di¬ 
rectly ahout their religious practices, some 
notion may be obtained of their beliefs 
from representations of acts and objects 
of worship. Reverence was paid to typical 
manifestations of life and natural forces; 
to certain animals, such as the lion, dove, 
raven and serpent; to certain trees and 
plants; to mountain-peaks, rocks and 
springs, We have also glimpses of observ¬ 
ance of the sun and moon. The powers 
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FINAL FLOWER OF M 1 NOAN IVORY CARVING 
Almost without question tile mo-.t exquisite art product ol 
the pie-Hellemc world, this norv Snake Goddess indeed ap¬ 
proaches so closelj to the excellences of Greek scuJptuie that it 
uas at first pronounced a iorgerv It is a marvellous advance 
on the figures in page GoO Only one arm is restoied 
Botton Museum of fine A As 


inherent in all these weie figured m human 
form, or m uptight stones, pillars, homed 
altars and sacied enclosures. Special 
worship was paid to the double-edged axe, 
the symbol probably of a thunder god ; 
perhaps also to the leathern body-shield. 
Most prominent is a great mother goddess, 
who has minor deities associated with her, 
and especially a smaller male consort 
whom it is in accord with early beliefs of 
Asia Minor and Syria to call her son. 

Sacrifice was offered, with blood of 
animal victims poured on or into the 
giound, and with burnt-offerings. Deities 
had their chapels within the ‘ palaces,’ 
where sacred symbols, includ¬ 
ing a cross (see page 606), 
were displayed, wrth models 
of worshippers in attendance 
and vessels for offerings of 
food and drink. The dead were 
buried with careful and often 
lavish provision for bodily 
needs in the other world, and 
propitiated after death, like 
minor deities, with similar 
offerings and sacrifices, with 
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music and dance. Though in 
many icspecls Minonn life 
seems to have been to some 
degree scculuiised, iL is prob¬ 
able Hint the bull lighting 
and ollici athleiie e\oios< s, 
though practised lalci as ie- 
cie.iIrons, may have ongi- 
nated, like Greek athletic and 
diamatic festivals, fiom ceie- 
rnonies to ensure the well- 
being of the dead or the gods. 

From the hesco paintings, 
which decoiated the public 
rooms and 111am couidois of 
the palaces, fiom the delicate 
work of the gem engmvois 
and above all iiom .statuettes 
and plaques in glazed eai then- 
ware, quite al the end ol this 
period, wo can iceoustiuct 
the general look of the people 
and their ordinary attire 
The men still woic only a 
short loin cloth, confined by 
a tight-laccd belt, and high 
boots of file supple white 
leather for which Crete, is still 
noted among its neighbours. Dignitaries 
and ciders sometimes wore a richly quilted 
cloak, and crowns of hlywork 01 feallieis 
The women had elaborated ,1 veiy 
modern-looking bodice, shot L-wni sled, 
short-sleeved, veiy low in the neck, but 
often with a standing collar behind. 
Below the highly decorated bell, wlueh 
was worn as tight as by the men, 
hung a voluminous skirt, with gores, 
flounces, overskirts and richly embroidered 
panels, filled with floral designs. Rich 
jewelry was worn. In the house, the hair 
was dressed in luxuriant culls and waves, 
secured by decorative pins ; out of doors 




DIVERS ASPECTS OF THE MOTHER GODDESS 
As Our Lady of the Mountains the mother fadeless of CreLc is 
figured standing on a peak in the scal-impicssion on tliu left 
elsewhere (nghh appaicntly as the Gieat MoLliei cunjuimg 
from heaven the apparition of hei satellite god. 

From Str Arthur Evans, ‘ Palace of il/ixos, 1 Matnnlian 
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The crowning art iind at Mallia was the butt of <i ceienionial axe representing a leopard with a collar 
indicating its use in hunting The Boxer Vase fright), lound at Hagia Triada, is eighteen inches in 
height in the uppermost panel two boxers are struggling the second shows a bull-leaping scene , 
in the thud and fouith, enlarged on the left, are other astonishingly energetic groups of boveis. 
Comlesy oj French School nt Allien*; and Professor Halbherr 



Tne sports ot the bull ung which were prominent in Cretan civilization are commemorated in many 
arl objects, foi example, in the bull-shaped vessel (left) and the small bull (right) from Pseua, m 
vessels representing only the animal’s head (centre) and in the beautiful lvoiy figure found at Cnossus 
of a girl in the act of leaping a bull , the gnl’s head is given separately Careful realism is seen in 
the ivory figurine (top left) from Palaikaslio. The objects here are not shown in relative sizes, 

MINOAN SPORTS REALISTICALLY RECORDED BY CUNNING CRAFTSMEN 

Photos, G Maiaghtaiun and comlesy oj Sir Allinn Evans And Hellenic Societv 
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there wcie worn large shady hats trimmed 
with rosettes and ribbons ; at worship, 
also, a high tiara with badges of metal under 
which the long tresses fell to the breast 
With the rebuilding of the palace at 
Cnossus a new period opens for Cictan 
culture in general, and comprises the first 
two phases of the Late Minoan age. 
Though Cnossus was now the premier city 
in the island, spreading over the country¬ 
side like a modern metropolis, Phaestus 
was still important, and other old settle¬ 
ments flourished side by side with new 
ones Those which have been most com¬ 


pletely explored, Palaikastro and Gournia, 
still show crowded houses and nairow 
tortuous streets. The house plans, too, are 
curiously persistent; an entrance passage 
flanked by outbuildings leads to a court¬ 
yard whence the living rooms get light and 
whence stairs lead to upper chambers. 

The great palaces rose to a second and 
even a third floor of private suites Wells, 
cisterns and other household appliances 
were within the house area, though at 
Cnossus ram-water and sewage were skil¬ 
fully drained into a neighbouring stream- 
bed. The larger houses had a principal 
reception room, pillared, and entered 
through a vestibule from the court; often 
also a bathing 
tank, open above, 
protected by a bal- 
ustradeand entered 
by short stairs from 
a living room or 
passage. 




MINOAN RING FROM GREEK SOIL 
Found in a beehive tomb at Kalcovatos in tki 
i eloponnese (the ‘Pylos’ of Homeric Nestor) 
this gold signet ring illustrates not only th< 
penetration of Greece by purely Minoan cultuie 
but also Minoan beliefs about the underwoild 
Above, the ring, below, the seal enlarged. 

Prom Sir Arthur Eians m Journal of Hellenic Studies 


Furnitiue and household gear, costume 
and weapons, remain in essentials the 
same ; but the gaudy polychrome vase- 
painting has given place to black sil- 
houette-di awmg on a light ground. Vases 
are usually wheel-made, ol stately but not 
very varied shapes, and the technique of 
manufacture and decora¬ 
tion is superb. But the Beuutification of 
floral designs cease to be Common Things 
naturalistic, and become 
formal combinations of a few popular 
forms, lily, iris and rosette, Spiral orna¬ 
ment, so easily reproduced and adapted, 
becomes very popular. Magnificent woik, 
of a more realistic kind, is still done m 
fresco painting, ivory carving, stone work 
and gem cutting, and there was evidently 
fine metal work to copy in commoner 
materials, though the originals (as usual) 
have polished. 

In these gracious and comfortable sur¬ 
roundings the same highly organized in¬ 
dustry and commerce went oil as in the 
preceding age, but on an even more 
extensive scale, due to those oversea 
enterprises, which have already been no I eel, 
up the gulfs of the Greek mainland. Tn 
consequence of this exploitation the main¬ 
land now begins, apparently, to enter the 
political arena, and wo must turn aside to 
consider its development tip to this date. 

Crete is relatively so large and dilficult 
a region that il need not surprise us that 
in early days it was loeoiving more than iL 
distributed, except in an elementary wny. 
The smaller islands naturally matured 
earlier—perhaps even became ovcrpopuloua 
and began to look abroad—and their 
culture was at the same time less domin¬ 
ated by foreign models fr&m any one 
source. Accordingly in this early phase 
it was. the Cyclades rather than Crete that 
were in direct communication with the 
western, and occasionally 'also with the 
northern, shores of the Aegean ; they had 
settlements in Attica and Euboea, and pro¬ 
foundly influenced native communities in 
Aegina and on the Corinthian Isthmus. 
One of their finest works of art is a gold 
cup found in Arcadia. 

These islands also took the lead in 
another department of skill, the decora¬ 
tion of their pottery by painted instead of 
incised ornament. Whence they learned 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE BRILLIANT FRESCOES THAT DELIGHTED MINOAN ROYALTY 
In Late Minoan days tlie interior ot the palace at Cnossus was bulliantly decorated with liesco 
paintings . but owing to the tough and durable nature of the stucco employed it is often hard to 
deny that some may be survivals from the Middle Minoan regime Sometimes the suiface was flat, 
sometimes moulded as in the case of the ' Prince ' (bottom left). The ladies illustrate Minoan dress 
and coiffure—she on tlie light is known as the 1 Parisienne ’ by reason of her carmine lips—but the 
' Cup Bearer ’ (top right) gives the best impiession of Cretan physique. All are somewhat restored. 

Prince fresco, courtesy of Sir Arthur Evans and Hellenic Society, Cup-beaier fresco, by permission ot Sir Arthur Evans and 
Mr. John Murray; others , G Mariiglnanni (Candia Museum) 
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tins ait is not ceilain ; but probably it 
was honi the Greek mainland, wheic it had 
been piactised for a Ions; while m Thessaly: 
and it was mtioduccd into the Isthmus 
legion before the Cyeladic influence be¬ 
came peiccptible tlicie 

The significance of tliis ' painted ware 
cultuie on the Greek mainland is not yet 
lully clear. If indigenous, it shows very 
remarkable originality of invention. Even 
if (as is probable) it reveals a far southward 
expansion of the ' painted ware culture 
of Eoumania and the Ukraine at the end of 
the Stone Age, it had been greatly modified 
in its new homes, and divei sifted into well- 
marked local schools. Besides the more 
oidinary lattice and chequer patterns com¬ 
mon to all varieties of the slyle, some 
Thessalian decoratois had learned to draw 
spirals and ' fret 1 ornaments ; and it is 
perhaps from this source that the Cyclades 
acquired these motives, though the won- 
dei ful skill with which they came to apply 
them was wholly their own. 

The connexion of the Cyclades with the 
mainland of Greece, which had been esta¬ 
blished so early and with such promise of a 
wide expansion—for the mainland civiliza¬ 
tion was then homogeneous if not quite 
uniform from the Isthmus to the foot of 
Mount Olympus—received however a rude 
check about the time when the islands 


themselves were at their best. Somewhere 
m central Greece a hush culture grew up 
or was intruded—it is not yet possible to 
say which—less artistic, and in patLiculiu 
devoid of vase painting, but evidently 
moie vigorous than its neighbours. From 
the circumstance that one of its earliest 
and most enduring centres 
was at Orchomcnus in Hi sc of the new 
northern Boeolia, it has Minyan cultuic 
been called ‘ Minyan ’ 
after the legendary dynasty which Greek 
folk-memory knew tlicie; but, as with 
the word ‘ Minoan,’ it is important to 
avoid misconceptions musing from the use 
of the name of a fomteenfh rentiuy 
dynasty for a culture seveial contuiies 
eailicr. (See also under Chap. 19.) 

Northwards and southwards thence, this 
new culture spread rapidly, obliterating 
the aboriginal styles of Thessaly and the 
parllyAcgean craftsmanship of the Isthmus 
region, and substituting for painted vases 
its own polished but undecoialed grey 
waie, deep bowls with prominent handles 
and often a high pedestal. Of the people 
who brought about this change ol style 
we know very little; only in the south 
we can sec them giadually lelaxing their 
own austere customs and adapting them¬ 
selves to their new surroundings and 
neighbours, throughout the north-eastern 
Peloponuesc, with considei- 
able settlements in the plain 
of Aigos, at Mycenae, Tuyns 
and Argos itself, sites which 
were to become powerful 
and iainous later, under the 
stimulus of Cretan rather 

than Cyeladic intercourse. 
For during this Minyan 

interlude, and very likely by 
reason of its disturbance of 
mainland alfairs, the island 
communities were falling 

into decline, and coining 

themselves more and more 
under the domination of 
Crete, in artistry and prob¬ 
ably also in their political 
relations. 

By the lime of the Cretan 
expansion during the Second 
Palace period, the Minyan 
culture had been fully 



CRADLE LAND OF MYCENAEAN CULTURE 
The principal Gieek sites where evidence of prehistoric culture 
has come to light are heie shown After a complicated develop¬ 
ment revealing the mteiaction of mainland and Cyeladic stiams 
they fell under Cretan influence m the seventeenth and sixteenth 
centuries- especially at the heads of the bays facing south-east 
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WHAT REMAINS TO-DAY OF GOLDEN MYCENAE 
luyns was a site of eailiet impoitaucc on the Algos bay-head, 
the possibilities of Mycenae seem only to have been realised with the 
development ot land-borne trade. It stood among the hills cora- 
mamling the pas~.es to the Isthmus The Grave Circle originally lay 
without the city and was embiaced by a latei extension of the walls 


acclimatised and a main¬ 
land variety of Aegean 
civilization grew up round 
the plain of Algos in par¬ 
ticular, but also in the 
Saronic Gulf and round 
the Isthmus, combining 
Minyan and Minoan 
elements and evidently 
attaining a high level of 
prosperity. Principal sites 
which have been fully 
studied are Tiiyns, an old 
ioi tress near the sea front 
of the plain, which was 
now rebuilt, if not refort i- 
hed ; Asine, in a stronger 
but more secluded position 
a little way clown the 
gulf; and Mycenae, near 
the upper end of the 
Argive plain, guarding the 
pass through the hills to Corinth and the 
noi th. 

' Golden Mycenae,’ ' of the wide ways,' 
capital, palace and fortress of Agamemnon 
m the days of the Trojan War, lies, just 



HOW MYCENAE WAS FORTIFIED 
1 'hiee typos of masonry are distinguishable in 
the walls of Mycenae: so-called 1 Cyclopean ’ 
masonry of unhewn blocks (top) round most of 
the circuit, hewn icctangular blocks for the gate- 
towers , and polygonal masonry at one 01 two 
points The first is obviously the earliest 
AJlcr Srhhemaini , Mycenae 1 


as Homer described it long ago, ' in a 
nook of Argos,' the broad and once 
fertile plain which opens out into the 
gulf of the same name on the east coast 
of peninsular Greece. The sea hontage 
of the plain is about four miles—from the 
steep fortress and harbour of Nauplia 
its earliest as well as its modern port, to 
the marsh of Lerna, south of Argos town, 
where Heiacles, in Greek legend, slew 
the many-headed Hydra, and wheie the 
railway now begins to climb uneasily 
up into the Arcadian highlands, and 
level ground extends inland about eight 
miles to the gorge by which road and rail 
go northwards past Nemca to Cormth. 

A little to the east of this upper end 
of the plain, overshadowed by two finely 
shaped peaks but separated from them 
by a pair of diverging torrent beds, 
nestles a lower spur, inconspicuous now, 
but once the most notable site of the 
whole district. In shape this hill resembles 
a human right foot cut off at the ankle, 
and planted with its heel against the 
mountain flanks and its toes pointing out 
into the plain. Under the instep is the 
larger ravine, which has gnawed away 
the steep slope and made it precipitous 
with landslips. The main road from the 
sea and the plain winds up over the great 
toe to the outside of the ankle, turns, 
and enters the citadel, whose rugged 
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The pillar over the gale piolinuiy 
symbolised the royal palace, and 
wild animals, especially lions, lic- 
quenlly appear a,s c(iinpamims or 
guardians of the mntliri goddess, 
from Greece to Analohn. The, 
protection of the goddess is thus 
invoked foi Mycenae or its kings, 


! - —a' .,>jt rkjl. 

The true arch being unknown, lintels ol Mycenaean doorways were utLen a. single gigantic slat) l'o 
relieve such a lintel of the weight of superimposed masonry a triangular space would be left above, 
it, usually filled in with an ornamental panel of no architectural significance Such a panel is tins 
famous relief over the mam entrance toMycenae, showing two heraldic lions guarding a sacred pillar. 
So well preserved is this part of the wall that there is nothing fanciful about tins reconstruction. 

FAMOUS LION GATE AS IT ONCE WAS AND AS IT IS TO-DAV 

Photo, courtesy ot Htlleiuc Sorally ; reconstruction modified front Ch. Cht/ries 
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fortifications crown the whole 
like a giant's anklet and en¬ 
close all that is left of the 
prehistoric palace, and of a 
Greek temple which was 
built later over it r remains. 

Scattered over the lower 
slopes lay the living quarters 
of the town ; between Lhem 
the ' wide ways,' with their 
terraced fields, which caught 
the poet’s eye ; and among 
those fields, sunk in solid rock 
so that only their carved and 
painted portals betrayed their 
whereabouts, the splendid 
family vaults whose wealth, 
pillaged before Homer's own 
day, made Mycenae the 
‘ golden city ’ of his song. 

So placed, and commanding 
alike, the wealth of the plain, 
its corn lands and memorable 
horse ranches, and the routes 



a. .. -.iijazsm _ktfiiiwasjfc....”' ptnu, .i.aas 

POSTERN IN MYCENAE’S NORTHERN WALL 


Two gateways pierced the later, extended walls ol Mycenae. 
One was the Lion Gate, illustrated opposite ; the other, this 
postern on the north side. Both were protected by flanking 
bastion-towers projecting parallel with the general line of the 
wall, thus indicating a sound comprehension of siege tactics. 

Courttsy of Hellenic Society 


which converge on its upper end from from the farther north by the trunk road 
inland valley states, from the ports and of the all-important Isthmus, Mycenae 
fertile shores of the Corinthian Gulf and could hardly have avoided the fame and 



STEPS THAT GAVE ACCESS TO THE GORGEOUS PALACE AT MYCENAE 


Little of the palace at Mycenae remains apart from the foundations and the approaching flight of 
steps here seen from the north-west. The internal airangements have features common to a Greek 
house of historical times, but to judge from fragments of cornices, rosettes and blue paste found 
among the ruins, nothing could be more foreign to classical ideas than the external decoration. 

Photo, A . J. 0. Wnca 
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pinspu'it\ which befell it so soon as the 
Greek mainland began to shaie the 
dawning civilization of Crete and the 
Aegean Islands, in the earlv Broime Age 
of th' 1 thud thousand years bc \et 
it was only after long occupation of the 
Iowei plain, with its \enciable fottress at 
Tin ns, and settlements even moie ancient 
around the majestic I ansa lull at Argos, 
that the military and commercial advan¬ 
tages of \lycenae weie appi eciated, as a 
warden of the marches sepaiatmg Aigive 
lowlands from Corinthian, as a lallymg- 
pomt in case of attack eithei from the 
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hill-folk 01 from oversea, and as a strong¬ 
hold fiom which to levy tribute on 
neigliboiinng settlements, and blackmail 
on convoys of mcichaiichse ti a veiling 
thiough the passes 

Thtee main stages may be distinguished 
in the long caieei of Mycenae In the 
first, the citadel was still small, though 
heavily fortihed, and the loyal tombs of 
its owneis weie ' shaft giaves ’ sunk m 
the rock, outside the Avails, along the 
upper pait of its main apjuoach How 
these were lediscoveied by the peisistence 
and enthusiasm of Ileimich Schhemann, 

. m 1876 and onwaids, is one 
jr* of the romances of moduli 

^ aichaeology, and opens a new 

’ , iff chaptei m the stoiy of pic- 
At histone times Then amazing 
"* .tl’.-effi contents, gold vessels, gold 
Wfasrw ungs and necklaces, embossed 
and intucatcly decorated gold 
fittings and platings lot fmni- 
tuie and clothing, of which 
KqgHSS'l the jicushable paits ate dust 
or splmteis, teveakd not only 
an claboiatc uaftsiuausliip 
and a wealth of compluatcd 
design, hut a whole style of 
ait, with tniditions and ideals 
^fr of ifg own, not meicly pic- 







UKcLt THAT CONI AHMED THE ROYAL TREASURES UF THE ‘SHAFT GRAVES ' 

P^tfln a i S H U t Ual f ? n ?? nt tlme3 ' 1!l ° kings of Mycenae weie buried without tlio wall , when this was 
extended to include their ancestral burial ground, it was not foigoUen, but fenced .omul a" a lacmd 

cated'above 'one of th r e a m ^ ay and >f obable a PPearancc immediately afte. oomjileUon are mill! 

recovered the famous loin t IS ^ m ? age ^ 11 from tbu (Paves /hat Schhemann 

covered the famous golden treasure The lcstoration includes the intenor of Ibc I ion Gain 

iioui British School at Athens Annual 
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Hellenic—for tins period of 
‘ Mycenaean ' civilization runs 
from about 1800 B c. to 
1500 b c.—but utterly un- 
Hellemc, and uni elated (at 
the time of its discovery) to 
any comparable finds 

Only by slow degrees, until 
the patience and ingenuity 
of Sir Arthur Evans more 
than repeated m Ciete the 
achievements of the discov- 
Lier of Mycenae, did the true 
bearing of the ‘shaft graves' 
and then contents become 
clear, as the masteipieces of 
a colonial offshoot of the 
Mmoan culture, planted on 
a mainland shoie of its 
Aegean home, which, small 
us the Argive plain and its 



BURIAL CUSTOM OF HUMBLER FOLK 


Buildings thcie must have been outside Mycenae since it was 
little moie than <m acropolis , but so far only one stone 
structure (other than tombs) lias come to light And even 
this had been used for burials, apparently aftei its destruction, 
foi the jar above containing bones was found within it. 


Courlesv oj Hellenic Soctc f y 


sui roundings seem to modem eyes, must together with its ancient bunal ground, by 
have loomed laige as New England then almost foigottcn, was enclosed within 
or Virginia befoie those first daring a larger and more effective fortress-wall, 
exploiers of it. with its imposing Lion Gate and flanking 

At a later date, during some expansion tower masking a new and more defensible 


of winch we still know little, Mycenae, approach. Only subsequently did pious 



WHERE THE OFFICERS OF AGAMEMNON MAY HAVE SAT IN RECEIPT OF TRIBUTE, 
The inward appioacli to the Lion Gate led past the enclosure of the Grave Circle, which in this 
photograph is mostly out of view to the left, the entrance to it, however, between two walls 
of three slabs each, is prominent in the foreground Behind the enhance is a group of 
foundations known as the Granary, from its resemblance to the magazines of the Cietaa 
palaces, peihaps it was for the leceipt of tribute coining m through, the Lion Gate. 

From Bntish School al Athens Annual 
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or superstitious hands eiect a stone ring- 
fence round ail that could be identified 
o) the old cemeterj and lav to rest within 
it all that could be collected of the old 
ro^al grave-stones where Schhemann 
to hnd them and the graves them 
selves below 

These early shaft graves—or rather 
repositories for grave contents m the 
ancient fashion described below—reveal 
as nothing else has done the great wealth 
ot these colonial baronies Much of the 
funerary equipment is of gold drinking 
cups, personal ornaments, embossed pla¬ 
ques for the decoration of lobes or hangings 
or wooden chests now perished, m great 
numbers and wide variety of design, with 
spiral patterns commonly, but also with 
figures of plants and animals and occa¬ 
sional human scenes, such as the lion hunt 
inlaid m a dagger blade with alloys of 
seveial colouis 

Silver is curiously rare, bionze very 
abundant and of bold designs which help 


to explain some pecuhaiities ol th< pottexy 
of this period and also identify as Mmouii 
vvoik some of the vessels brought m 
ttibute to Thothmes III , thus dating 
(incidentally) the ‘ shaft giave period to 
the sixteenth century, or theieabouls In 
some of these giaves the potteiv suggests 
an earhei date, but the onginal but nils 
evidently cover a considciablc ponod 
Outside the citadel, and scatteied ovei 
the lower slopes for some distance hom it, 
he other burial places, the famous beehive 
tombs, more splendid aichilecluially 
than any shaft giave, and piobably as 
uchly furnished, blit alas 1 moie con¬ 
spicuous, and all looted (it seems fiom 
their present state), or at all events 
cleared of their oiigmal contents and m 
some instances repeatedly re-used Even 
their sculptural facades have been shat¬ 
tered by later despoileis, and only the 
faultless woikmanship ol the hugest of 
them—the Treasury ol Atieus as Gicek 
antiquaries named it, aftei the lather ol 
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CHARMING TRINKbTS OF Hlib HAMMhRED GOLD 
i,® ? ' ery h ' sh order 1S exluljlled ln the repousse weak of the Mycenaean uoidsmith 

* «■>■"* - ^ P t« ktsssc'S™,''; 

hon pursuing a stag, is one of twelve that covered ail hexagonal v\ooden casket 
National Muse <;» Athens 
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FINE SPECIMENS OF THE MYCENAEAN GOLDSMITH S ART 
Especially noteworthy among the treasures found in the shaft graves at Mycenae is this splendid 
golden 'chadcm' with its treble row of rosettes The ponderous gold mask covered the face of 
one of the dead and in the same grave were 701 embossed gold plaques (top left and right) 
that may have seived as dress ornaments The cups included a graceful amphora Itop, centie), 
a single-handled vessel (left) with embossed rosettes, and a round mug with two rows of fish (right) 
The little vessels on either side of the mask were part of the immature funerary equipment 

National Museum Athni', 
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Homer’s ‘ Lord of Men,’ 

Agamemnon — has re¬ 
sisted time and turmoil 
until to-day : a cupola of 
great masonry, nearly fifty 
feet in diameter and in 
height, with a door lintel 
weighing over forty tons. 

The form of these ‘ bee¬ 
hives ’ is noteworthy 
because it reproduces a 
form of funerary chamber 
which was characteristic of 
Early Minoan Crete, and 
probably belongs to its old 
Libyan heritage. 

Recent careful examina¬ 
tion of the debris of their 
floors, and of the remains 
of their carved or painted 
facades, shows that they 
represent a stage in the 
history of Mycenae more 
closely connected with that 
of the shaft graves than 
was formerly supposed. The suggestion 
has even been put forward that the shaft 
graves themselves are the last resting- 
place of much of the first equipment and 
occupants of the ‘ beehives,’ in accordance 
with a widespread custom of ‘ secondary 
burial ’ which made if possible to use the 
great funerary chambers again and again. 
That this Treasury of Atreus itself was 
repaired, and its entrance repaved, at a 
time when the soil' had come to contain 
remnants of rich tomb furniture, seems to 
be established by the same investigation. 
And more recently still an undisturbed 
beehive tomb at Midea, a smaller settle¬ 
ment about half-way between Mycenae 
and its port at Nauplia, has yielded both 
bodies and golden treasure in the style of 
the contents of the shaft graves. 

Of the palace belonging to the occupants 
of these beehive tombs, considerable ruins 
crown the citadel, approached by a broad 
staircase and entrance court on to which 
a portico opens from the vestibule of the 
main hall, with a painted stucco floor and 
walls in a style reminiscent of the palace 
decorations of Crete, and (still more 
closely) of the neighbouring palace at 
Tiryns near the sea, even more magnificent 
in plan and much better preserved. 


Though the -mainland 
palaces are obviouslv 
meant for people of 
* Minoan ’ culture and 
habits, their arrangements 
show that their occupants 
had in some respects been 
forced to accommodate 
themselves to unfamiliar 
conditions The strong 
fortress walls and defen¬ 
sible gateways betray a 
state of insecurity not un¬ 
natural on the margin 
between a civilized and a 
still barbarous and turbu¬ 
lent region: the ' palaces 1 
indeed have become ‘ cita¬ 
dels,’ distinct from the 
lower town which each 
dominated. There is far 
less accommodation for 
workpeople—who seem to 
have lived outside as they 
could—less storage for 
produce, less provision for the public 
recreation which links all classes together 
and presumes common interests and tastes. 

On the other hand, for those who lived 
in the citadel—the lord and his own 
retainers—the great hall was a far more 



DEFENDING A MYCENAEAN TOWN 
One of the most vivid vignettes of Mycenaean 
life that we possess is a fragment of a silver vase 
showing the siege of a city Slingers, archers 
and spearmen make a sortie, while anxious women 
crowd the battlements and gesticulate. 

Ft mil Etiliemeris Anlwiofogike, Athens 



EXQUISITE METAL WORK 
One of the most sinking objects 
from the shaft graves was a 
splendid bull's head in silver. 
The hoi 11s and rosette on the 
forehead are of gold, and there 
are traces of gold inlay. 
Couttesy of Hellenic Society 
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impoilant feature, and dominated the 
whole design of the building. The climate 
being here more continental than in the 
island world, and therefore liable to be 
colder the great hall has a fixed central 
hearth, and consequently a roof with 
louvres to let out the smoke. There is an 
enclosed vestibule but no open ' light- 
well ’ And the bathing tanks of Cnossus 
have been replaced at Tiryns by a stone- 
floored bathroom, with portable bath-tubs 
not too large to be conveniently filled with 
hot water, as the custom continued to be 
in Homeric society. 


fighting and bull-baiting, as at Cnossus ; 
but also the chase of the wild boar, and 
wild cattle in open country; and a good 
share of real war, with single combat 
between champions armed with a broad, 
keen-edged rapier, a two-handed lance and 
a vast, flexible body-shield of bull’s hide, 
rimmed and emblazoned with gold or 
gilded bronze, and slung in front of the 
warrior from a shoulder-strap. 

They loved their horses and dogs, their 
lumbering loose-built oxen, their fishing 
and fowling, their deer-stalking, perhaps 
most ot all their occasional encounter with 



If Mycenae can best be described as an acropolis, at least its walls came to enclose considerably 
more than the royal palace. Tiryns on the other hand seems to have been a feudal castle puie 
and simple—a complex of buildings for a chieftain, his troops and retainers hlce the palaces of 
Crete; only, unlike them, girt with massive fortifications. In Hornet we hear of it as in the 
keeping of one of Agamemnon's barons ; but it had been a site of older importance than Myc ‘lino 

Rcconsli notion by Ch Chifncs 


Life in these Mycenaean palaces in the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c. was 
an odd mixture of primitive simplicity and 
almost modern luxury. Buildings, furni¬ 
ture, clothing and ornaments were 
lavishly decorated in flowing forms which 
had once copied natural objects but had 
run riot in an ' art nouveau ’ of spirals and 
flourishes, experiments in form for form’s 
sake, more ingeniously planned than 
accurately executed, so exuberant was the 
artist’s fancy, so rapid his facility in 
handiwork. 

It was'an age of easy achievement and 
rather gaudy display ; of athletic sport, 
dangerous and even cruel games, prize- 


the lions which came clown among the 
herds in Gieece then, as they do nowadays 
in Rhodesia. Their women were worthy 
of these sportsmen ; large-eyed, loose¬ 
haired, hoydenish creatures in flounced 
and embroidered skirts and excessively 
low-necked jackeLs, who danced and 
played and hunted, it seems, like the men, 
and joined them in feast and worship, 
waved adieu to the fighting force as it 
marched out, and wept over an ownerless 
shield after the war was over. 

All this, and more, we sec vividly 
depicted on palace fresco, tombstone and 
painted vase, and on those engi-aved seal 
stones and signet-rings which everyone 
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seems to have worn, and used to seal up 
provisions and other valuables tempor¬ 
al ily, as we would nowadays turn a key 
in a lock. 

Though the gulf of Argos was clearly 
the earliest and always the most important 
of the colonial regions on the mainland, 
it was not the only one. In Laconia the 
Vaphio tomb, of the same ' beehive ’ type, 
contained magnificent vases in the Cnos- 
sian palace style ’ and a pair of gold cups 
with bull-catching scenes which are among 
the masterpieces of Minoan metal work. 
Messcnia has another such tomb at Kam- 


work), and as far off as South Thessaly , 
this last example being excavated in the 
mound formed by one of the aboriginal 
village sites, probably by that time de¬ 
serted and forgotten. 

In other directions it is difficult to 
estimate the range of Minoan adventure. 
It was quite at the end of the palace 
period, at earliest, that the great settle¬ 
ment was founded at Ialysus in Rhodes ; 
and the Minoan colonies in Cyprus belong 
to the next phase. The Cretan palace 
frescoes show intimate affinity in technique 
with those of the Eighteenth Dynasty in 



-THE STOUT WALLS ENCIRCLING THE SECOND PALACE AT TIRYNS 

Tlieio were two successive palaces on the site of Tiryns, and at least two yet older establish¬ 
ments of an indolei inmate nature This is an early but ingenious conjecture as to its appearance 
during the latest phase, based on such objects as the gold house-model m page 780. The approach 
was up the ramp, seen in this page, Enough the gate, and so to the left between two walls as far 
as the cciemomul gateway whose pillars aic visible in the page opposite (see also plan in page 840). 

h’l'con r ih ltd loll liy Cli. Chipiet 


pos, less rich, but notable for one of the 
most vigorous pieces of figure-modelling, 
a boxer in silver-lead. Farther off still, 
at Kakovalos (probably Nestor’s Pylos) 
near the west coast ol the Peloponnese, 
tlieic is not only a royal tomb, but the 
castle to which it belonged. 

In Messcnia and Laconia the settlements 
have still to be found ; they may have been 
unfortified, and therefore easily obliter¬ 
ated. North of Argolis there arc beehive 
tombs in tlie island of Aegma, in several 
districts of Attica, in Bocotia, at the old 
Mmyan centre of Orchomcnus (with a 
magnificent carved stone ceiling showing 
unusually dose imitation of Egyptian 


Egypt, but their subjects and style are 
quite different, and purely Minoan, 

Very rarely Minoan objects reached 
Egypt—for example a characteristic vase 
in the Maket tomb, about 1500 b.c. —and 
at the court of Thothmes III there was a 
' governor of the islands in the midst of 
the sea ’ ; but there is nothing to show 
that he even visited his province or 
indeed that Egypt had any direct 
interests in this direction Rather later, 
as we have seen, a few Egyptian seals 
and other objects inscribed with the 
names of Amenhotep III and his Queen 
Tiyi are known fiom Ialysus and Mycenae; 
but the period of vnoie intimate contact 
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DRESS OF MYCENAEAN LORDS AND LADIES 
Owing to its having been longer desutod the fiescoes at luyus 
<u e bettei pie-served than at Mycenae, which was an inhabited town 
in classical times Both these are of course rcstoiecl hut com 
pnntively slightly The priestess on the right wears the sline 
open bodice and elaborate slui t alfected by Mmoan dames in Cute 
r to in ho h* j iUU l u j /is 

with Egypt follows the abiupt close of the of life in the a 
palace regime, and is probably connected we may icco 
with it. of the libei al 

Standing as it did as an outpost of land by the 

Mmoan civilisation towaids the rugged nuel Cnossia 


THE M1NOANS 

-if <f tf? *s-and still harbaious mltnoi 

of mainland Giu.cc, M\ 
tenae seems to have ic- 
_ taintd much of the taihu 

|jA$ vigoui and ' push ’ of its 

H;\ founders How fat it bcnc- 

*/ littd also fioni the fush 

?f|(« blood of the mamlandeis, 

'jiViS oi bom the disundanls of 

*J y|) the Mmyan invadeis liom 

B tt), erntial Giu.ce, it is moie 

«“ ' dibit till to decide Wlut 

0 k is attain is (hat, in com 

\ mnn with otlic i mainland 

scttliments Myunielmind 
' \ the pudoinmaiK e til 1 he 

fini 8 ; tutan palate ugmie uk- 

some and at last lntolei- 

_ible , and it was appaiently 

„ » the mainland st<itts which 

ADIES weio ies])onsible for the 

,coes at luyns dcstriH lion of the Palace of 

inhabited town Cnossus, some win te about 

oiccl hut com , , ,, 

-ears the s line D|t )0 H( , and lor the 
dames in CiUe icplaa'inent ol Cietan by 

Myceinuan styk and mode 
of life m theaichipekigogt neially Piobably 
we may lecogm/c in the Athenian legend 
of the libciatmn of that pait of the main¬ 
land by the local hem 11 k sens, bom a 
cinet Cnossian oveilordship, folk-mommy 
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STRENUOUS OCCUPATION OF LEISURE HOURS 

nT^™iw tme i SC | m fi t0 h f Ve ° LCU P lcd nlucl1 01 thL bme ol the Mycon wan Uueltnms it wo may 
trust the incidents which they loved to have poi trayed i uscocs from the second mince at i nvns 
illustrate the more peaceful of the two pursUs-a* boar ecu used byhounds KtatS 
two -pears The execution >s typically Cretan ot Minom 
Prom Rodtuiwaldl £)te Pfc^f bh dcs fityus * 
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of this momentous ensis , and a Cutan 
legend of the ovcistiaimng of the lesouices 
of the ' sea power of Minos * m a Sicilian 
expedition, like that which ruined Athens 
m the filth rcntuiy li c pci haps gnes a 
glimpse of the same catastiophe ftom 
anolliei, though kgcndaiy, point of view' 

0 \ci the shattered sea pawn of Ciete, 
Mjccnaean adxcntuiu spread lapidly, 
colonising m its turn within the Aigcan, 
in the cential islands and in Rhodes and 
the coastal fnnge as lai noith as Patmos , 
while along the fi outage of the old Minyan 
region noith of the Isthmus, coast settle¬ 
ments have been traced m Thessaly, 
and even m Macedonia, ncai Salonica In 
the wide seas beyond the long bieakwatei 
of Cictc, as lai as Cypius eastwaid, and 
w'estwai d to Coi fu, South Italy and 
eastern Sicily, it was the same , and them 
was an active inteicomsc with Egypt 
duimg the lcign of Amcnhotcp III and 
onwaids, and with the piospeious and 
cultined states ol the Synan and Cilician 
coasts 

I low fai this widci extent of Mycenaean 
civilization centierl politically, or even 
economically, on Mycenae it is difficult to 
judge, so scveiely have (lie sin lace layeis 
at Mycenae itself suffeied, both fiom 
subsequent occupants of the site and Iiom 



GLIMPSE OF MYCENAEAN WARFARE 
This is the design on one of the grave stones 
found m the Mjcenaean Grave Circle which are 
visible m the leconsliuction m page 77S It 
shows a warrior in a chaiiot, with a man at the 
hoise’s head, the spnals aie chaiactenstic 

rrom British School at Athens Annual 

its eventual deseition But the tombs of 
this period of expansion (which have 
natmally pieseived much that is obliter¬ 
ated above giound) show us a rich, 




FRESCO IN MINOAN STYLE THAT ADORNED THE PALACE AT MYCENAE 
Many fragments of frescoes came to light on the site of the Mycenaean palace It is not easy to 
piece them together into cohciont units, but Tsounlas the discoverer of these pieces, lias 
made a convincing restoration bv reference to similar work elsewhere Two hordes are led by 
glooms , the third gioom seems to be of supcnoi status—he weais greaves—.and is piobably the com¬ 
panion of the warnoi on the right 1 he waruoi wc.us a clieek-pieced helmet like that in the next page 

rtotn British School ol Athens Annual 
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populous and widely connected city, prac¬ 
tising the same arts and industries as of 
old, only with le-s solidity of construction, 
less accurate workmanship, less refinement 
and sobriety of taste. The shoddiness of 
many classes of objects, in fact, suggests 
large-scale production under stringent 
industrial conditions, where the workman 
was no longer his own master and produced 
his wares in workshops perfunctorily and 
to stock designs. 

Wholesale and hurried repairs of the 
fortress wall, and the discovery of a 
foreign sword among the ruins of the 
palace, give us glimpses of political events 
—of warfare and siege—which we cannot 
verify at present ; but there is ominously 
rapid improvement and considerable 
variety of type in weapons and armour 
of all kinds. 

Thanks to the comparative accuracy of 
archaeological dating among the products 
of Egyptian art, and the fairly copious 
intercourse between the Mediterranean 
coasts and Egypt during this period of 
Mycenaean expan¬ 
sion, the latter 
part of this period 
becomes almost 
historical, in the 
stricter sense. A 
sudden change in 
the foreign policy 
of Egypt, and the 
terms of a defen¬ 
sive alliance con¬ 
cluded in about 



SCENE OF MYCENAEAN WARFARE 
This ling-seal (cnlaiged) fiom one of the shaft 
giaves illustrates, in use, Ihe weapons shown below. 
The flexible leathern shield 'like a Louci' venalK 
that of Ajax in Ilomei-, the rapier is only used foi 
thinsting; the helmets are of the boar-1 uslc con¬ 
struction; and there is no body aimour. 

Nntiomif A/itscum, A then 1 , 

1280 b.c. between Rameses II and the Hit- 
tite power in Asia Minor, are the prelude 
to a new age of violence and confusion 
which loomed up from the north-west— 
where ‘ the islands were troubled in the 
midst of flic sea ’—and broke in disastrous 
sea raids and land raids on both parties 
to the treaty, in the years about T200 n.r, 
It is within this disturbed period that 
Greek tradition placed the ‘ Trojan War/ 
dating it between 1194 and 1184 b.c. 
and regarding it as a quarrel between 
two Aegean leagues of peoples. Of these, 
the ‘ Trojan ’ confederacy, discussed more 
fully in Chapter 29, had its centre on the 
Dardanelles, with a sea front extending 
from Lycia to the Gulf of Salonica and 
also along the north shore ol Asia Minor ; 
presumably if covered largo inland regions 




ARMS OF THE WARRIORS WHO FOUGHT FOR THE MASTERY OF THE AEGEAN 
The perforated segments of boar’s tusk (top) discovered at Mycenae have been proved to bo the 
armouring of a leather helmet, and are now sewn to a cap with check-pieces to show their original 
arrangement. Below are a series of swords from an ancient cemetery at Cnossus (I..M. U and 111 ); 
they are not so ornate as the royal swoids Irom Mycenae icproduced in colour in page 756, but 
illustrate the more workmanlike weapons m common us'e when Mycenae was taking the place of Crete. 

Helmet , British School at Athens; swords after Sir Arthur Evans 111 * /lrihaeoloftia' 
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behind these coastlines, and probably it 
represents the western aspect of that 
group of peoples which achieved the great 
' land raid ’ of 1190 and was only checked 
with difficulty by Egyptian forces in 
Palestine and by the Assyrians someway 
east of the Euphrates more than a 
generation later. 

Its rival, however, an ' Achaean ’ con¬ 
federacy, represen Led by feudally organized 
contingents from peninsular Greece, Crete, 
Rhodes and some of the smaller islands 
along the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, was led by chiefs of the ‘ House of 
Atreus ’ settled at Mycenae and Sparta. 
Their founder seems to be recognizable in 


Chapter 25 

Plittite documents a generation earlier as 
king of an ‘ Achaean ’ sea power with 
dependencies in Caria, Pamphylia and 
Cyprus, along the seaboard of the Hittite 
Empire. 

As ' Achacans ’ are also mentioned 
among the sea-raiding enemies of Egypt 
in the same generation, it seems certain 
that Homer’s Achaeans represent a 
historical league or feudal grouping of 
Aegean peoples; and as their most 
important princes, Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
Ajax, Achilles, Diomedes, Idomeneus, 
Odysseus, are of families which had 
appeared suddenly and simultaneously in 
various districts of Greece, two generations 
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FAILING CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE LATE MYCENAEAN POTTER 
Decided decadence in form and decoration marks the'ceramic art of the Late Mycenaean period. 
It is noticeable in the large kraicr (top left) from Enltomi in Cyprus, with its horse and chariot 
design, and equally in the stirrup-vase from Rhodes (bottom left). Other representative specimens 
of the pottery of this period are the vases (bottom right and top centre) from the necropolis of 
Ivalyvia near Phaestus, and the two remaining votive vases from the cave of Zeus on Mount Dikte. 

B> dish and Caniha Museums 
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before the Trojan War, it is inferred that 
they represent a western wing of those 
' Phrygian ’ newcomers who had fortified 
Troy, according to the tradition, in that 
same generation, and had been engaged 
in warfare in ihe interior of Asia Minor 
soon after ; about the time of the ‘ mutual- 
insurance’ treaty of 1280 between Egypt 
and the Hittites. In particular Pelops, 
father of Atreus, was in some sense a 


natural conditions favourable to the 
creation of a fresh type of civilization, 
appropriate to this exceptional region. 
The greater resources of Crete enabled 
this larger island to outrun earlier rivals, 
and to realize an expansion into neighbour¬ 
ing regions to the north-west which the 
others had been prevented from achieving. 

In this direction the spread of Miuoan 
culture was relatively easy coastwise; 


' Phrygian ’ and son of Tantalus, a prince 
of Thrace ; he made his appearance, as 
an adventurer from north-western Greece, 
in the west of the Peloponnesc, which 
was supposed to have its name from his. 

The ' Achaean ’ regime described in the 
Homeric poems seems therefore to be a 
late and brief episode in the Minoan 
decline ; established only about 1280 b.c., 
it collapsed about 1100 b.c. before the 
southward migration of the historical 
Dorian tribes, whom later Greek writers 
described as originating in Maccdon and 
the highlands west of it, and invading the 
Peloponnese from the north-west, like 
Pelops and his associates before them. 

Reviewing then the main course of 


but it failed to dominate the interior, even 
in the south, while the old Thessalian 
barbarism was less alfectcd by it than by 
Ihe native Minyan movement on its own 
southern border. Minyan precursors in 
the southern districts of the mainland 
prepared the way for divergent develop¬ 
ment in the Mycenaean province, and it 
was probably this divergence that eventu¬ 
ally split the Minoan world into mainland 
and Cretan halves, and brought about the 
collapse of the latter about 1400 b.c,, 
perhaps at the hands of a Mycenaean 
confederacy. 

This mainland or colonial culture, in its 
turn, overstrained itself in widespread 
exploitation of the Mediterranean coasts 



events, we have traced the first occupants from Pliilistia to Sicily, and perhaps even 
of the Aegean region converging upon it farther west, and fell to pieces at the shock 
from distinct sources, with different fieri- of barbarian conquest, from which the 
tages of culture. They intermingled and long centuries of the Minoan development 
coalesced in insular seclusion, among had, so far as we can discover, been free 


umi tfKiuot 1HJK GULF BETWEEN MYCENAE AND THE CLASSICS 
As a link with the future we conclude with a group of impressions from ring bezels found at Tlikt 

s Sp"“ sir'txt* ; nSI 

No 6 the huntress Artemis r> n re seniblcs Persephone rising from llic underworld, an 
jno. 0 the huntress Artem.s Do these well-known Greek tales go back to Mycenaean times ? 

courtesy of Hellenic Society and Sir Arthur Evans 
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CHAPTER 26 


THE NEW PEOPLES: 

A STUDY OF RACE MOVEMENTS 

Tracing the Antecedents of certain Important Tribes 
that now make their first Appearance in History 

By R. A. S. MACALISTER 

Professor of Celtic Archaeology, University College, Dublin ; Author of A Text-book of 
European Archaeology, The Philistines, Their History and Civilization, etc. 


own to comparatively recent times the 
conception of ' history ’ was that of 
a record of ambitious conquerors, or 
of bold viking seafarers, setting forth 
on magnificent adventures to add new 
jewels to their crowns, in a noble lust 
of glory. Now, however, the centre of 
gravity of the science of history has 
shifted its position. It is no longer 
' history ' pure and simple ; rather is it 
the composite discipline called ' historical 
geography.’ Nature, not Man, is now 
regarded as taking the initiative in the 
expeditions of which the pages of history 
are so full. No longer can ambition be 
considered to be their primary motive; 
we must be content to ascribe them ulti¬ 
mately to the necessity of satisfying the 
rudimentary needs of the human animal. 

• No land, however wide, and however 
fertile its soil may be, can support more 
than a limited number of inhabitants. If 
the population should increase beyond 
that number, the superfluous must cither 
emigrate or die ; there is no other alterna¬ 
tive. , We may read the description ol an 
absolutely normal, typical case in the 
eighteenth chapler of the Book of Judges. 
The territory assigned to the tribe of Dan 
was insufficient. The superfluous popula¬ 
tion swarmed out in search of ‘ a people 
quiet and secure.’ They found such a 
community, fell upon its members, smote 
them with the edge of the sword, and 
occupied their land. 

We may call those Danites all the hard 
names that we can think of—barbarous, 
selfish, and so forth. On the facts, as set 
forth in the chapter referred to, it is 
difficult to sec how otherwise we are to 
describe them. But we must apply 


exactly the same terms to the superfluous 
of England, who exterminated the ancient 
folk of Tasmania and made their land a prey 
unto themselves ; and to the superfluous 
of Europe, who bv methods no less un¬ 
gentle have deprived the Red Man of his 
inheritance in America. 

Moreover, the limitation of pioductivity, 
and the consequent limitation of the 
possible number of inhabitants, is not 
always invariable, but is subject to 
fluctuations of various kinds. These 
fluctuations are not capricious, for nothing 
in nature can be described by that un¬ 
scientific adjective ; but for all practical 
purposes they might as well be capricious, 
inasmuch as llicir causes are unknown 
for the greater part, and they cannot be 
foreseen, prepared for, guarded against, 
or averted. 

Without the least warning, an earth¬ 
quake may destroy a thriving town ; a 
volcano may cover a smiling landscape 
with a barren sea of lava. 

There are complex climatic Natural Causes 
cycles of longer or shorter of Migration 
duration which we cannot 
explain, but the effects of which we may see 
in alternations of drought and fertility. In 
the drought periods the possible maximum 
population is loweicd, and the struggle 
for existence becomes more severe ; in 
the fertility periods these conditions are 
reversed. The welfare of the human com¬ 
munity is like a very sensitive recording 
instrument, and even minor fluctuations 
of the kind have an influence upon it. 
The failure of the potato-crop in 1847 made 
permanent changes in the whole economic 
aspect and polity of Ireland. Causes such 
as these must be sought for when we try 
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to explain movements of 
peoples, both in ancient and 
in modern times. 

The influences of economic 
causes are secondary as well 
as primary. A drought acts 
directly upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of the land which it 
aftects, and disperses them. 

These dispossess some more 
ioitunately situated neigh¬ 
bour, as the exiles of Dan 
drove out the folk of Laish. 

The dispossessed, or such of 
them as survive the on¬ 
slaught, must in their turn 
seek fresh possessions, and 
so they elbow out some 
weaker community else¬ 
where. Thus the dispersal 
moves onward, m circles 
ever widening. 

The investigations of Ra¬ 
phael Pumpelly at Anau in 
Turkistan have shown the 
important influence of 
droughts upon the move¬ 
ments of peoples in the 
remote past. In much more 
recent times, the unrest prevalent in 
Europe during the period of the ‘ Volker- 
wanderungen '—those seemingly pointless 
migrations of the different Teutonic tribes 
from place to place, often over very long 
routes of travel—was ultimately due to a 
time of climatic severity in nearer Asia, 
which drove the Mongol tribes inhabiting 
that region westward into Europe. 

This sordid struggle between those that 
have and those that have not is the main¬ 
spring of internal social upheavals, as well 
as of external colonisation. An oligarchy 
may stand between a community and 
desirable luxuries, if not necessities of 
life. An explosion sooner or later becomes 
inevitable, such as took place in France 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and in 
Russia during the twentieth. Not infre¬ 
quently the leaders of revolt, sheltering 
themselves under the much misused name 
of democracy, establish a new oligarchy; 
and so set the stage for later explosions 
in later generations. Thus does history 
repeat itself ; for human nature remains 
as it ever was ; human needs are the same 



THE KEFTIU IN EGYPT 
Evidence of commerce with 
the Keftiu or Mmoan Cre¬ 
tans is- found m Theban 
tombs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. This * filter' vase 
is typically Late Minoan. 

After H, R Halt, ‘ The Oldest 
Civilization of Gtecce 1 


THE NEW PEOPLES: 

as thej? were in the Stone 
Age ; and the earth cannot 
yield moieto human acquisi¬ 
tiveness than it actually 
contains. 

Thanks to the results of 
excavation in Crete and else¬ 
where, we have now a clear 
knowledge of the develop¬ 
ment of civilization in the 
regions of the nearer East 
dui ing the Bronze Age. The 
writings of Egypt and ol 
Babylonia have preserved to 
us rich historical material, 
in the more limited sense of 
Lhe word, from the same 
period ; and we may hope 
that these will be supple¬ 
mented when the Cretan 
tablets arc deciphered. 
Richer still, and yet more 
intelligible, is the matter 
that comes to us from the 
time after the Iron Age was 
well established; a time 
brilliantly illuminated by 
the literature of Greece, 
But between these two 
clearly lighted epochs there is an interval 
of obscurity. Although the Homeric epics 
profess to come down to us oul of the fog, 
they cannot be said—great though they 
are—to make it much clearer ; rather do 
they themselves need all the light that we 
can throw upon them from elsewhere, 

It is plain that this hiatus-time, which 
fills two centuries at the beginning of the 
last millennium b.c., was a time of disturb¬ 
ance ; but from out of it was born the 
modern world, even as the earth was born 
from the primal chaos. The door was closed 
upon the ancient civilizations: Egypt, 
Crete, Babylon passed into history, or at 
most emerged shorn for ever of the glory 
that had been theirs. Over the (ields from 
which their influence was thus uprooted 
there were sown seeds that were to de¬ 
velop into the religious insight of the 
Hebrews, the art and philosophy ol the 
Greeks, the legal and political genius of 
the Romans. During this time of unrest, 
the twin foundations of European civi¬ 
lizations were laid—alphabetic writing 
and the use of iron. 
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SHIRDANU ARMED WITH SPEAR AND SHIELD 

In the Tell el-Amarna lcttcis, the period of which is appmvi- 
mately 1400 b c , the Shudanu aie the first of the Northerners 
to be mentioned In the 13th century they again figure 111 
the iccords, this time as mercenaries in the army of RamesesII 

Comtdhy of Egypt h vploratian Socut > 


Duiing this time of unrest, 
once more, new peoples may 
be seen to spring up, like so 
many mushiooms, wherever 
we turn our eyes; this is 
pcihaps its most staking 
charactei istic. These appeal 
suddenly, without introduc¬ 
tion, in the lccoids that Egyp¬ 
tian or western Asiatic kings 
have left us. The kings them¬ 
selves were fully occupied 
with piartical problems of de¬ 
fence, and did not tiouble 
themselves why, and whence, 
new enemies appeared above 
their hoiizon, hut for us 
these are the questions of 
most vital inleiost. 

If oui knowledge and records were com¬ 
plete, wc should naturally relate the 
events in their logical historical order : we 
should say that liccau.su of such and such 
reasons, the people of a country called X 
attacked and dispossessed the people of Y; 
that Y in its turn invaded Z; and that Z, 
in desperation, found itself compelled to 
adventure against even the might of 
Egypt or of Babylon. But this is not 
possible. We have no direct infoimation 
about the antecedent events. The impact 
of Z is alone recorded for us; the rest 
must be a matter of inference. We 
must work backward, beginning with the 
latter end of the chain. 

The invasions of Egypt by ' the Peoples 
of the Sea ’ form perhaps the most con¬ 


venient starting-point for our mvcsUga 
tion. In the histories of some of the earlier 
kings of Egypt (Thothmes III, Amen- 
hotep II) there are occasional leferenccs 
to ‘ Islesmen, 1 who have relations, usually 
those of friendly commercial intercourse, 
with Egypt. The name appeals to be in¬ 
terchangeable with ‘ Keftiu, 1 the ordinary 
Egyptian woi d for the Minoan Cretans, or 
at any late for a people in full possession 
of the Minoan civilization ; ancl it is 
suggestive that it is when this name dis¬ 
appears from Egyptian literature, and not 
before, that wc begin to hear of ‘ the 
Peoples of the Sea.' 

The names of some ot these ‘ Peoples ’ 
appear already in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters, but not in such a context as lo 



FACIAL TYPES OF SOME OF EGYPT'S INVADERS FROM THE NORTH 


there has been much discussion as to the identity of the Peoples of the Sea who in 1296 b c 
assumed a hostile attitude towards Egypt, and some seventy yeais later formed a coalition and 
organised a military expedition against that country, only to be repulsed by Merueplah It is now 
generally agreed that tho Shirdanu or Shcrdcn (left) were the people afterwards called Sardinians, 
and that tho Shakalash (right) were in some way connected with the town of Sagalassus in Pisidia 

Cowtesv al Si r Flinders PeU i 
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prepare us for later de¬ 
velopment^. The Shii danu 
seem to be actually allies or 
mercenaries of the Egyp¬ 
tian party in Syria. The 
same may perhaps he said 
ol the Shikhlali, though the 
tablet on which their name 
appears is too mutilated 
to allow us to be certain 
of their place in the drama. 
The Danuna are said to be 
' peaceful ’ alter a change 
of monarchy which does 
not seem to affect greatly 
either the writer or the 
recipient of the letter. The 
only jarring note is a com¬ 
plaint ot annual raids made 
by the Lukki upon the 
territory of the king of 
Alashiya. 

The Lukki arc easily to 
be identified with the 
Lycians, and we hear of 
them again at a later date, 
in the history of the war¬ 
fare between Rameses II 
and the Hittites. With 
other communities of Asia 



A SARDINIAN WARRIOR 
Found in Sardinia, this bronze 
statuette represents n waniorof 
the same type as the antagonists 
and mercenaries of the Pharaohs, 
and thus supports the view that 
the Shirdanu were Sardinians. 
rinlnh Mutuum 


pies of (he Sea,’ as they 
are later to lie called, gave 
no trouble to Egypt, and 
were guilty only of local 
raids in Noilh Syria. But 
in 129b they definitely took 
up <1 position hostile to 
Egypt, although as yet 
their operations were con- 
lined to lliliiie and Syrian 
territory. Seventy - five 
years later, in flit' days ol 
Menieplali, Uicy directed 
fheir hostility against 
Egypt ilsell. In 122111.0. 
a coalition united it 
sell with the Libyans of 
North Aliiea in an en¬ 
deavour to make Egypt a 
prey ; bill il was repulsed 
by the Phuiaoh, who, 
fhough not a young man, 
was then at (lie height of 
his vigour. 

The coalition included 
the ubiquitous Lycians, 
along with the Shirdanu, 
the Sliakalash, the Akai- 
waslia and the Tursha. 
The first of these names 


Minor, they are allies of the latter against 
the king of Egypt. Among these auxi¬ 
liaries of the Hittites we can recognize 
Mysians, Dardanians and Cilicians, not¬ 
withstanding the eccentricities of Egyp¬ 
tian spelling. Others are not quite so 
certain. People called ‘ Pidasa’ may be 
either Pedasians or Pisidians; and there 


we have already heard, The second is 
clearly in some way cognate with the name 
of the island of Sardinia; but it is not 
to be understood that the invaders of 
Egypt came from thence. Rather were 
they fated to make their way thither, 
after their raid upon Egypt ended in 
failure. The Sliakalash, who are doubtless 


arc one or two other names which for the to be identified witli the Shikhlali of the 
time being we may leave in their present earlier documents, are generally under¬ 
obscurity. stood to be in some way connected with 

Thus in 1400 B.c., approximately the the town of Sagalassus in Pisidia, The 
period of the Amama letters, the ' Peo- Akaiwasha are to be identified with the 



Achacans, who seem to have 
appeared already in the 1-Iit- 
tite records (see Clmp, 23), 
The Tyrrhenians arc to be 
seen in the Tursha, but here 


OLD CRETAN AND SARDINIAN SWORDS 
Straight, long, thin and rapier-like, the characteristic Minoan 
bronze sword (top) was a thrusting, not a cutting weapon. 
So, too, was the heavier, broader-bladed swoid used by the 
Shirdanu, as shown by the Sardinian statuette in this page. 
Splendid specimens of both have been recovered; the Sar¬ 
dinian (lower) is really almost twice as long as the Cretan. 
Catidtti and British Afuscuins 


again the name is to be con¬ 
sidered as ‘ proleptic ’; they 
are the people who are after¬ 
wards to settle in JTaly and 
be known as the Tyrrhenians, 
just as the Shirdanu are after¬ 
wards to be called Sardinians. 
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THEIR RACE MOVEMENTS 

Some thirty years later, in the days of 
Raineses III, Egypt was faced with a 
much more serious menace. All that had 
gone before was but the preliminary 
muttering of a storm, that now threatened 
to buist with full fury. The sculptures 
and inscriptions on the walls of the temple 
of Mcdinet Habu tell us the stoiy. ‘ The 
isles were disturbed ; no land stood before 
them.’ As Isaiah in a famous passage 
drew an outline of the march of the 
Assyrian army on Jerusalem, so does the 
king’s chronicler show us the Peoples of 
the Sea marching through the land of the 
Hittitcs, Cilicia, Carchemish, Arvad, 
Aktshiya-—whatever the last-named region 
may be, for the current identification 
with Cyprus is disputed—and bearing 
down all resistance. In Amor, which is 
Palestine, they assemble, ' with hearts 
confident and full of plans.’ 

This was not a mere military expedition. 
The pictures that accompany the story 
show us the raiders advancing with 
wagons, containing their wives and 
children. Clearly they arc not seeking 
loot so much as a new home, presumably 
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PHILISTINES CAPTURED IN WAR 


Although he defeated (hem with the other 
‘ Peoples of the Sea,' as is cleaily implied in the 
above panel, Ramescs III could not picvent the 
Philistines—a vigoious and warlike people— 
from becoming dominant in southern Fak-dme, 
Cou'tczy of Sir Pl.nUrs I\tnc 

because they have in some way been 
driven out from their former dwelling. 

But they reckoned without Raineses III, 
the last energetic monarch whom Egypt 
enjoyed. He was fully alive to the danger ; 
and, aware that attack is often the best 
defence, he vigorously attacked the in¬ 
vaders both by sea and by land. His sea- 
fight. which is portrayed on the wall of 
his temple (most graphically, in spite of 
the diagram-like conventions of Egyptian 



HOMES AND MOVEMENTS OF THE NORTHERN COALITION AGAINST EGYPT 
In 1221 a,c. tlio various tribes termed collectively in Egyptian records ‘ the Peoples of the Sea 
combined in a military expedition to oveithrow the supremacy of the Pharaohs. Thirty years 
later a similai coalition embarked upon a more serious movement upon Egypt with the object of 
possessing themselves of that land tor their own permanent occupation. After their defeat by 
Raineses III they became distributed over Asia Minor, Syria and the Mediterranean region 
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art), was the first event of the kind to be 
recorded in history (see page 674) Both 
by sea and by land the defeat of the 
Peoples of the Sea was complete, and 
Egypt, for the lime, was saved. 

Ihc tribes with which Rameses had to 
contend are enumerated in his lecord , 
their names are similar, though not alto¬ 
gether identical, with those upon which 
we have already commented. First in 
impoilance arc the Pulasati, of whom we 
now hear for the first time; with Zakkala, 
Shakalash, Danuna and Washasha. 

That the Pulasati are to be identified 
with the Philistines of Hebrew history there 


presided over by a lord, called ' seren ’ 
(plural ‘seraniin’) in (he Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament; and, unlike the oilier 
peoples with which the Hebrews had (o' 
deal, they did not practise the rile of 
circumcision. A constant tradition con¬ 
nects them with Caphtnr, that is, with 
ti etc (as. tor example, in Amos q, 7); 
but the} 7 were not necessarily pure 
Cretans, for there is some evidence ol an 
element in their composition derived fioni 
(’aria, on the adjacent mainland. 

'Pile Zakkala are rather 11101 e obscure, so 
far as their origin is concerned. There is 
a modern place-name, Zakro, in 



VIGOROUS REPRESENTATION OF A PHILISTINE TREK BARRED BY SHIRDANU 


In 1190 a formidable incursion of would-be inunigr ants from the north was repulsed by Rameses III, 
his troops including Shirdanu mercenaiies. This sculpture fiom Mcclinet Ilahu shows a convoy of 
Philistines, recognizable by their swoids and plumed tuibans, with their women, clutche» and 
impedimenta stowed in solid-wheeled chariots drawn by lour oxen. The presence of these encum¬ 
brances proves the incursion to have been a deliberate attempt to occupy the land of Egypt. 
F»om Champolhon, ‘ Monuments d’Egyplc' 


can be no doubt whatever. Here once 
more the name is proleplic ; the Pulasati 
of the record of Rameses are the people 
who afterwards settled in Philistia. 
Driven back from the goal of their desires 
in Egypt, they found a footing upon the 
coast of Palestine ; and the rest of their 
history is written in the chronicles of their 
hereditary enemies the Hebrews. Their 
power was not broken until the time of 
David (2 Samuel 5, 17-25); their language 
lingered in Ashdod until the time of 
Nehemiah (see Nehemiah 13, 24). 

They had a peculiar political organiza 
tion—a government of city states, each 


with which it is tempting to associate 
them ; but this cannot be proved to be 
a name of high antiquity, They were at 
least as formidable a people as their 
Philistine kinsfolk, and they were no loss 
highly civilized. The famous Golenibclieff 
papyrus shows them to us lirmly estab¬ 
lished upon the coast of Syria, from Dor 
northward as far as Byblns. This docu¬ 
ment was written about sevenLy-live years 
after the defeat of the allies by Rameses 
III, and describes the misfortunes of an 
Egyptian envoy who found himself among 
them. Like the Philistines, their cities 
are ruled each by an independent lord, 
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TYPICAL PULASATI HEADS 


A Cretan 01 Caiinn origin lias been ascribed to the people 
named Pulasati rn tlie recouls left by Kamescs III. After 
their lepnlhc horn Egypt they found a footing on the coast of 
Palestine and in e certainly to Ire identified with the Philistines, 
whose later histoiy is wntten in the chronicles of the Ilcbicws. 

Courtesy of s ir l< linden, Pehn- 


and these potentates display a healthy 
contempt lor Egypt and lor the feeble 
ghost-kings who occupy the throne, and 
unworthily bear the name, of the great 
Ramoses. They are powerful and self- 
reliant rulers ; the king of Byblus lives 
in a palace of no mean character, and he 
keeps his accounts upon rolls of papyrus, 
It is probable that the other ‘ Peoples ' 
became merged in these two prominent 
members of their coalition, losing their 
independent existence ; far we do not hear 
of them again. So far as their origin is 
concerned, the Sliakalash arc probably, 
as we have seen, the Sagalassians; the 
Danuna seem to be Danaoi of 
the Homeric poems, another 
name of prime importance. 

The name of ilie Washasha 
is ambiguous, but it may be 
identified with place or popu¬ 
lation names that meet us 
both in Caria (Oassians) and 
in Crete (Vaxioi), 

This event, and the analysis 
of the tribal names involved, 
teach us that at the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century 
b.c. there was some kind of 
stress in western Asia Minor 
and the islands of the Aegean, 
which made it necessary for 
the inhabitants to remove 
themselves and to seek a 
fresh abiding-place. Previous 


raids, under eailicr kings of 
Egypt, may have been inspired 
by desire for plunder; but the 
piesence of the women and 
children in the Philistine 
wagons shows us that here 
wc have to deal with a 
migration. Something has 
made Asia Minor, in current 
phrase, too hot to hold the 
Philistines and their friends. 

The pressure, whatever its 
nature, which forced the 
Peoples of the Sea south¬ 
ward drove another emigra¬ 
tion eastward. Somewhere 
west of the Taurus Mountains 
there had dwelt a people 
called in the Assyrian records 
Mushki—the ' Meshech ’ of the 
second chapter of Genesis and the 
' Moschoi ’ of Herodotus. This people 
docs not appear to have played any part 
in history until 1160 b.c., some thirty 
years after the attack on Egypt in the 
days of Raineses III. About this year 
they suddenly burst their mountain barrier 
and, marching eastward, occupied two 
Assyrian piovinces, Alzi (the Alse of 
the Hittite records) and Perikuzzi by 
name, at the head-waters of the Tigris. 
These they held for fifty years, until 
they were routed by Tiglath-pileser I 
in meeting a further attack which they 
ventured to make on Assyrian territory. 



AMORITE ALLIES OF THE HITTITE KING 

These figures, representing some of the prisoners of war taken 
from the Hittite confederate army at the battle of Kadesh, 
can be identified by comparison as Amontes from the Orontes 
Valley and Lebanon districts. Alter some critical hours the 
battle eventually turned in favour of Ramoses II. 
Courtesy of Professor Gar slang 
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There was a westward migration also, at 
about the same time. The colonisation 
of central Italy by that strange folk the 
Etru«cans seems now to have taken place. 
The Etruscans have left behind them a 
rich legacy of material, cpigraphic, artistic 
and archaeological, yet we know less about 
them than we do about many another 
nation of antiquity of which little but 
the name has survived. 

Eastern origin The reason is, that what 
of the Etruscans we have inherited from 
the Etruscans is a bundle 
of cyphers of which the keys are lost and 
have as yet proved irrecoverable. We do 
not know their language, or any language 
like it; so that we cannot read the 
numerous inscriptions that they have left 
to us, notwithstanding many heroic efforts 
that have been made at unriddling them. 
VVe have, therefore, nothing to set beside 
what wo can glean from their tomb- 
paintings about their religion—a gloomy 
worship that seems to have been a 
propitiation of monstrous nightmare 
demons. 

Their government is exotic in the Indo- 
European surroundings in which the 
Etruscans find themselves in Italy ; but 
their ‘ lucumones,’ or city-state presi¬ 
dents, have a suggestive resemblance to the 
' seranim ’ of the Philistines. They were in 
bitter enmity to the new-born state of 
Rome ; but, if we may credit tradition, 
they gave to it some of its early kings, and 
undoubtedly they exercised no small 
formative influence upon the early develop¬ 
ment of its civilization. Whoever the 
Etruscans may have been, it is now a 
matter of common agreement that we are 
to look to Asia Minor as the land of their 
origin : the land in which we may expect 
light upon the countless problems which 
they present, when its soil has been 
more extensively excavated. Their settle¬ 
ment in Italy was one more incident in the 
general dispersal of peoples which took 
place from that centre in the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries b.c. (see further under 
Chap. 3S.) 

Let us now turn to Asia Minor itself, 
and see whether its scanty records present 
further evidence for the unrest which we 
may infer from these migrations. Let us 
seek especially for signs of any external 
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pressure which would account lor the 
emigration at one time of so many peoples, 
who had till then been conLent to live 
undistinguished lives within its borders. 

We are confronted at the outset by the 
familiar tale ol Troy. It is unnecessary 
to describe this city and its remains at 
any length in this place, as these form the 
subject ol Chapter 2 q. Nor is it ol 
importance to discuss the historicity of 
the story, as it was understood by the 
Homeric writers ami by those who 
followed them. Whatever may be the 
truth underlying the details of the pre¬ 
liminary events that are said to have led 
up to the assault and capture ol this city 
by a coalition under the leadership of (he 
Mycenaean king Agamemnon—and of the 
occurrences at and alter the siege itself—it 
is legitimate to infer from them that there 
must have been some suit of invasion ol 
the Troarl at the time when the sack of 
Troy is said to have, taken place. The 
tiadilionis too constaiil, and too consistent 
with the actual remains oJ the city, to 
be set aside as mere folklore. The 
traditional date ol the event is in remark¬ 
able accord with the other evidence ; it 
is within some twenty-live years of the 
emigration of the Mosclioi. 

But the key to the whole problem is to 
be sought in the fate of the Ilittite empire. 
The Hittilcs, at the time of their greatest 
power, had been able to 
meet Egypt on equal I-Iittiie bulwark 
terms, and to extort from n&iinHt Invasion 
the Pharaoh a treaty not 
unfavourable to themselves. Although 
they cannot be said to have dominated 
the whole of Asia Minor, they were able 
in the course of those operations to com¬ 
mand the alliance and the allegiance ol 
a number ol more or less independent 
communities within that region, as we 
have already seen. The power of the 
Hittite Empire, while it lasted, was sulli- 
cient to present a strong resistance to 
external colonisation ; it was, indeed, the 
chief bulwark which protected the weaker 
peoples ol Anatolia from invasion and 
supersession by land-hungry strangers. 

Greece was not far off, over a short sea 
full of island stepping-stones ; and Greece, 
not being a conspicuously fertile country, 
is compelled to export its superfluous 
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population. The western shores of Asia 
Minor offered irresistible attractions to 
Greek settlers, and such must have begun 
to filter into those regions from a com¬ 
paratively early date. Indeed, the Trojan 
war, stripped of its epic accretions, may 
be prosaically reduced to an incident, a 
little more violent than usual, in the history 
of the Greek colonisation of Asia Minor. 

These colonies were, at first, confined to 
the north and the south corners. The 
economically more attractive middle por¬ 
tion of the coast was left alone till con¬ 
siderably later—in fact, until the Hittite 
Empire had fallen. It is impossible to 
dissociate the one circumstance from the 
other, especially as it is just in this 
region, of all others on the coast, that 
Hittite remains—sculptures and the like— 
are most frequent. 

The Hittite kings were well advised in 
resisting colonisation; for it was this 
colonisation that was the prime cause of 
the destruction of the Hittite power. The 
narrow straits that separate Asia Minor 
from Europe were inadequate to keep out 
the little communities who crossed over 
here and there, and gradually spread over 
the northern part of the peninsula. Step 
by step the Hittite Empire began to be 
exit short. 

The fall of Troy gave a great impetus to 
western colonisation in the north-west 
corner of the region ; and it is suggestive 
that just about the time 
Effects of the of the fall of Troy the Hittite 
Fall of Troy records oi Boghaz Keui come 
to an abrupt end, and the city 
itself ceases to be the capital of the empire 
very shortly after. The actual course of 
events has still to be revealed by excavation 
and decipherment; but the above outline 
cannot be far wrong. That the pressure 
which broke the Hittite power came from 
the north and west inay be inferred from 
the fact that the centre of the remnant 
was transferred far to the south-east, 
to Carchemish. 

We are now in a better position to set 
forth, in a logical historical order, the 
course of events, so far as they can be 
recovered. 

Let us begin at the year 1400 B.c. 
About that time Egypt was enjoying the 
greatest extension of her power, under 
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one of the greatest of her monarchs, 
Amenhotep III. The rule of Egypt ex¬ 
tended over Palestine and up to Syria, 
where it bordered on the sphere -of in¬ 
fluence of the Hittite Empire, then like¬ 
wise at its greatest height under Subbi- 
luliuma. 

Between the upper waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris was a kingdom 
called Mitanni, of which we have learnt 
the name only in com¬ 
paratively recent years. First appearance 
The people of Mitanni of the Achaeans 
spoke an Indo-European 
language ; the kingdom was so consider¬ 
able that even the mighty king of Egypt 
did not disdain to take a wile from thence. 
Cnossus had passed through many vicissi¬ 
tudes, but it still retained its domination 
over Crete, and its influence in art and in 
politics over the neighbouring islands and 
mainland coasts. On the north-west corner 
of Asia Minor stood the ancient city of 
Troy, then almost at the summit of its 
importance ; and in the Peloponnesus was 
its great and wealthy rival Mycenae, 
gradually supplanting Cnossus. 

For the moment the world seemed to be 
at peace—comparatively speaking, But 
the balance was in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium, and needed only a push to 
throw everything into confusion. Here the 
Achaeans come on the scene, and these 
must be considered as being the main¬ 
spring of the events that were now to take 
place. First in time comes the destruction 
of Cnossus, which is generally attributed 
to their agency. Inevitably this caused 
a dispersal of the population of Crete, 
and a consequent colonisation of the islands 
and the mainland, that would, to say the 
least, crowd inconveniently the earlier 
inhabitants. Some two hundred years 
afterwards, Rameses III has a vague 
story of 1 the isles being disturbed.’ 
The disturbance must have begun with 
this destruction of Cnossus. 

But the fall of the Cretan capital was 
not the only disturbance that broke 
the equilibrium of 1400 B.c. At about the 
same time the domination of Egypt in 
Palestine and Syria was gravely chal¬ 
lenged : and the challenge was all the more 
effective by reason of the astonishing 
events that were soon to take place in 
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Egypt itself. Just when an energetic ruler 
was most needed, Amenhotep III died, and 
his place was taken by Akhnaton, who, 
whatever his merits as a philosopher and 
a religious reformer may have been, was 
not a competent Pharaoh. 

The challenge was ostensibly offered by 
certain Aramaean bandits, who are called 
Sutu and Khabiru in the dell el-Amania 
letters, We cannot tell as yet what motive 
power lay behind their inroads. Just as 
the invasion of Egypt by 
Northern pressure the Pulasati and their 

on Palestine allies was the end of a 
chain of population- 
movements, so we may reasonably infer 
that the Khabiru were driven into 
Palestine by some similar pressure from 
behind. But of this we know nothing as 
yet; it may well be that in time we shall 
see the same ultimate driving force im¬ 
pelling the Khabiru as impelled the 
Pulasati: that these two invasions were 
but different acts ot the same drama. 

Whoever the Khabiru may have been, 
and whatever was their ultimate origin, 
we may infer (from the fact that they also 
appear in the Bogliaz Keui tablets) that 
they were at first dwellers in some land 
north of Palestine, and that it was from 
that direction that they made their raids. 
It is by no means easy to determine what 
was their connexion with the Biblical 
Hebrews. That these two bodies of in¬ 
vaders, bearing names practically identical, 
should be wholly independent each of the 
other is scarcely thinkable. 

If they are not independent, however, 
the story of the Khabiru, so far as we can 
recover it from the Tell el-Amarna letters, 
gravely complicates the criticism of the 
Biblical story of the Exodus. We must 
infer from the letters that the process of 
colonisation of Palestine by the Khabiru 
continued almost unchecked; and thal, 
at last, the Canaanites were compelled 
(by the ‘ dolce far niente ' attitude of the 
Egyptian king to whom they had looked 
for succour) to accept them as unwelcome 
but inevitable neighbours. The events 
which the letters permit us to see in pro¬ 
gress could hardly have had any other 
issue. 

But it so, and if the Hebrews are to be 
regarded as the descendants of these 
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Khabiru, then what are we to make of the 
story of the escape from Egypt ? The 
best answer to this difficult question 
that lias yet been given is of the nature 
of a compromise. It assumes Hint the 
story of the Exodus does not refer to the 
whole body of Hebrews thal were settled 
in Palestine, but to a comparatively small 
number of the people called Hebrews, who 
in any case were not a homogeneous 
community. The picturesque traditions 
of this smaller body wore in time adopted 
as tlie official history by the whole body 
of the Hebrew people. 

Both by arms and by intrigue was 
Egypt challenged in Palestine, Syria and 
Mitanni. Undoubtedly the surrounding 
peoples profited to the lull by Akhnalon’s 
neglect of his military duties. No pacificist 
scruples troubled Subbiluliumn, whose 
best energies were, given to the expansion 
of his empire. He fought against t'arche- 
misli and Syria, and reduced Mitanni to 
vassalage. 

As frequently happens, however, the 
greatness of the empire depended on the 
greatness ot the emperor. When lie died, 
his two sons quarrelled about the succes¬ 
sion ; and Mursil, who was not the 
rightful heir, was ultimately victorious 
over his rival. This dispute cannot but 
have weakened the empire and prepared 
the way for its ultimate downhill. 

It still had plenty of vitality, however. 
The old jealousy between the I Unites and 
the Egyptians continued. 

The Hitlites maintained Waning ot the 
relations with Palestine, Jlittitc Empire 
presumably in order to pro 
vide a base for a contemplated hit me 
attack on their enemy’s country itself. 
This attack, however, never came to 
fruition, doubtless because new enemies 
pressed upon the Hitlites. In or about 
1300 the empire lay between two hostile 
communities—the strong lortress of Troy 
on the one hand, the Assyrians oil the 
other, who even in those early days were 
showing symptoms of an ambition for world 
domination. They attacked t'arcliemish 
successfully, notwithstanding the support 
given to the town by the 1 Unites. 

Were it not that Egypt was likewise on 
the down grade, the iiitlite struggle with 
that country might not have been so long- 
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WARRIORS OF ACHAEAN STRAIN 


From their physiognomy and armour these 
figures are supposed to represent Achaean 
adventurers from the neighbourhood of Troy 
who joined the I-Iittites as mercenaries in their 
trial of strength with the Pharaohs 
Conitcsy of Professor Gar slang 


lasting and on the whole so successful as 
it was. But it is suggestive Lo note the 
contrast between the assault on Egypt 
under Raineses II and that under Mer- 
neptah. In the first the Hittites were the 
leaders, and associated with themselves a 
number of the minor tribes of Anatolia. 
In the second, the Hittites dropped out 
almost completely; it was the lesser 
folk that took the initiative and leagued 
themselves with the Achaeans. 

The star of the Achaeans was in the 


' Pelasgians.’ The meaning to be as¬ 
cribed to this name has long been a 
matter of dispute ; the theories that have 
been put forward about it range from the 
extreme of scepticism to the extreme of 
credulity. The question is complicated by 
a natural reaction againsl the name, due to 
the illegitimate use made of it by sciolists 
and by writers of a pre-scientiflc age. 

But after all, it is merely a label, and as 
convenient as any other. There is no 
proof that it was the name which the 
people thus designated gave to them¬ 
selves ; it apparently means ' sea-folk,’ 
and is simply a term used by the writers 
of classical Greece to express their realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that they and the people 
to which they belonged were not the first 
inhabitants of their country. It is as in¬ 
definite as would be some such general 
term as ‘ those who went before us.’ 
The implication we may fully accept, and 
with it the name that expresses it. 

Undoubtedly there were aboriginal in¬ 
habitants living in Greece and in the 
adjacent islands; a people belonging 
generally to what ethnologists call the 
Mediterranean Race, To this people is to 
be ascribed the development of the Minoan 
culture, showing that they possessed no 
mean powers, and that their attainments 


ascendant; they were gradu¬ 
ally extending the range of 
their influence. And now we 
arc suddenly surprised by the 
collapse o£ Troy, followed 
closely by the collapse of Hat- 
lusas, the city whose site is 
now called Boghaz Keui. Asia 
Minor fell to pieces, and from 
its seething cauldron com¬ 
munities hastened forth in all 
directions in search of homes 
more tolerable elsewhere. 

From first to last the hidden 
hand of the Achaeans is at 
work. Through them, we may 
perhaps hope to make a step 
further back in our reconstruc¬ 



tion of the order of events. Who, 
then, were these Achaeans ? 

According to ancient authori¬ 
ties, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Greece and the adjoining 
lands were a people called 


SOLDIERS OF THE SUB-MYCENAEAN AGE 
The relationship of Achaean civilization and culture to those 
of the Mycenaean age is still in dispute, On this sherd (of 
Achaean ware ?) from Tiryns the warriors are depicted with 
breastplates and round targes; normally the Mycenacans used 
lower-like or figure-of-eight shields and no body armour. 

From Furlwd.ns.lcr, Mykenische Vascii 
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were very considerable If we call them 
Pelasgians, wc can do so without implying 
that they were racially homogeneous. 

The Greeks themselves seem to have 
believed that the Achaean invasion took 
place some three or four generations 
before the Trojan war. This is shown by 
the evidence of ancient genealogies, among 
other things; and although 
History and the such evidence has to be 
Homeric legend used with caution, and it 
may be that we are not 
entitled to assume actual dates, we are 
at reasonable liberty to infer that at 
a comparatively short time before the 
event named a new people appeared 
in the Greek region By the time of 
Homer the Acliaeans had completely 
superseded the Pelasgians in the occupa¬ 
tion of Greece. The latter had been 
reduced to helotry or serfdom; the former 
were the predominant people, and con¬ 
ducted all the greater affairs of life. 

We may take this much for granted 
The Pelasgians, whoever they may have 
been, gave place to the Achaeans, whoever 
they may have been, at some time (very 
roughly) about 1300 b.c. Before that date 
civilization was predominantly Pelasgian. 
After that date, civilization became pre¬ 
dominantly Achaean. But when we ven¬ 
ture further than these simple postulates, 
we find ourselves involved in a quagmire 
of hotly disputed questions. 

All the parties in the dispute appeal 
to Homer, and all of them find in Homer 
just what they require. The one side 
proves clearly tllat Homer was only re¬ 
constructing an Achaean atmosphere, and 
that therefore his stage properties—his 
swords, shields and trappings generally— 
are not the stage properties with which 
his heroes would have been equipped in 
real life. They point to contrasts between 
the weapons, etc., that Homer describes, 
and those found in Mycenaean graves or 
figured in Cretan wall paintings or seals; 
and they show that the world of Homer 
was a world different from, and later than, 
that which he was endeavouring to 
depict. The other side deny that such 
inconsistencies exist, and that in the minor 
points where there are discrepancies, 
these are to be explained by interpolations 
or other corruptions in the text. 


As is usual in such disputes, the truth 
lies between the two extremes. Homer 
lived far nearer to the limes and the 
places of which he wrote than we do, 
(We may remark parenthetically that 
here, for simplicity, we assume the unity 
of the poems and the individuality of the 
poet). He had access to sources ot 
information closed to us. He heard 
living traditions that wc shall never hear. 
It stands to reason that he did his best 
to reproduce, those traditions, and to 
depict the life of his heroes as lie imagined 
it would have been, in the light of the 
knowledge accessible to him. But it does 
not follow that lie was, or could be, 
invariably accurate. 

He was in the position ol a modern 
author writing a historical novel of about 
the time of Charles II. Such a person 
would have the sense to avoid mentioning 
railway-trains or telegrams: but lie would 
need to be a really good archaeologist to 
steer clear of such minor pitfalls as 
entrapped the author of a narrative which 
the writer of this chapter 
happened to read a day Epic l’octry 
or two before these words nn<1 Archaeology 
were written; wherein a 
country wile in if>(>o was made to ‘ wail 
tea for' her husband! Even the great 
Homer must not be exempted Irom the 
criticism which wc should naturally apply 
to a triviality like this. We are bound 
to criticise his archaeology freely before 
we are entitled to make use ol it. In 
fact, it is quite legitimate to aigue that 
we cannot make use ot it at all ; we have 
to use archaeology to elucidate Homer. 

According to one theory, the. Aclnieans, 
some of whom are described as being 
fair, or at least brown-haired, in contrast 
with the dark-haired Mediterranean I Edits ■ 
giaiys, were originally a non-Greek body 
of invaders ol Nordic blood, These, 
coming from the north, arc said to have 
imported the iron culture and all the 
other changes in civilization which wo can 
see taking place in the Aegean lands at 
this time. As we shall learn presently, to 
credit them with the introduction of iron 
is claiming a little too much. They took 
Pelasgian wives, and in consequence, lost 
their own and acquired the Pelasgian 
language (presumed to Ire an early form 
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of Greek) ; by constant intermarriage 
their own racial peculiarities were in time 
bred out, so that the Pelasgian charac¬ 
teristics remained constant, and still 
prevail in the population of Greece, 

The rival theory assumes that the 
Achaeans were from the first a Greek 
people, as the Greeks themselves asserted 
them to have been, living in the northern 
part of Greece; and that they moved 
southward and assumed a domination over 
the rest of their Hellenic brethren. The 
ahnosL catnclysmal changes in culture 
which took place at the same time are 
considered as having been entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the Achaean invasion, and are 
attributed (rather vaguely, it must be 
confessed) to influences front the east. 

On the whole the former hypothesis 
seems to lit the facts better ; and it offers 
a complete—some might be so perverse 
as to say a too complete—explanation of 
the phenomena which the history of 
Greece, the Aegean and the coasts of 
Anatolia present at the time of unrest 
with which this chapter is concerned. 
Such an invasion, by a powerful race 
belonging to the vigorous Nordic stock, 
would account for the sudden collapse of 
empires which we hear crashing around 
us as we lake our stand in Asia Minor at 
Lite beginning of the last millennium B.c. 

The theory is, however, not free from 
difficulties : thus, it has yet to be proved, 
and cannot be proved until 
Rival Theories the documents arc de- 
of the Problem ciphered, that the speech 
of the I’elasgians was Greek, 
or, indeed, any Indo-European language. 
On this and other matters we must be con¬ 
tent to reserve judgement. That the child¬ 
ren of a mixed marriage adopt the mother- 
tongue rather than llie father-tongue is a 
commonplace of experience. That Greek 
historians of later times have preserved no 
record of a foreign invasion from the 
north is no real objection to the theory 
here supported. They would not willingly 
have perpetuated a narrative which made 
the Achaeans out to be ‘ barbarians ’ by 
origin. Indeed, it may well be that even 
the victims of the invasion had only as 
vague a notion of the origin of their 
conquerors as had Rameses III of the 
origin of the Peoples of the Sea. 


Chapter 26 

We may freely concede that at this 
stage we definitely leave behind us the 
region of proved fact and enter the realm 
of hypothesis. With this word of caution, 
we may allow ourselves to be led away 
from Greece and the Aegean Sea into 
central and northern Europe. Of what 
was happening there in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries J5.c. we have no 
information from literary sources ; and 
the absolute chronology 
of the archaeological Turkistan the 
material 011 which we Germ of Trouble ? 
have to depend for a 
reconstruction of the history is as yet 
far from settled. But there is not wanting 
evidence that about the same time changes 
were taking place there also. We find 
subtle modifications in art, and in the 
styles of tools and of weapons, pointing 
to the conclusion that central and northern 
Europe were as much in unrest as was the 
Mediterranean ; that there were ‘ Volker- 
wanderungen ’—movements of peoples— 
there also which have not found their 
historian, but of which the postulated 
Achaean invasion was but a single incident. 

If this were truly so, analogy suggests that 
the ultimate cause of all the disturbances, 
whose records we have been endeavouring 
to systematise, will be found in that 
ancient troubler of Europe, Turkistan. 
The wild nomad tribes of that inhospitable 
land had found themselves driven from it 
by climatic and economic conditions worse 
than usual, and, pressing in upon eastern 
Europe, where people dwelt at ease, they 
drove the original dwellers in these parts 
hither and thither before them, as they 
had from the beginning of time driven the 
flocks on which they lived. 

These movements of peoples set the 
stage for a new world ; a world the history 
of which is still in progress, and which 
dillcrs profoundly from its predecessor. 
It can show countless religious and social 
institutions and conventions, countless 
refinements of civilization both for good 
and for evil, that were unimagined in the 
old world. On the details of these it is 
unnecessary here to dwell. The germ of 
their development lies latent in three 
fundamental points of diiference between 
the old and the new, three changes which 
began to take place during this time of 
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stiess : the use of iron, the use of alpha¬ 
betic writing, and the difiusion of the Indo- 
European languages. 

The use of iron begins to be general in 
Egypt about 1300 b.c., although there 
have been found in that country a tew 
isolated examples of iron objects dating 
from a time almost as ancient as the 
intioduction of bronze. In southern 
Europe it begins to ap- 
lntroduction ot pear somewhere roughly 
the use of Iron about IIOO B.C. It has 
been supposed that the 
Achaean invasion had something to do 
with the introduction of iron into the 
southern lands of Europe ; but if so, there 
ought to be some evidence, of an earlier 
use of the new metal in cential or northern 
Europe, and such evidence is not forth¬ 
coming. On the contrary, an important 
letter is now known, relating to a request 
of the king of Egypt to Hattusil, king of 
the Hittites, to send him some iron, and 
conveying the Hittite king's apology for 
having none available. This letter, the 
date of which is about 1260 b.c., appears 
to be the earliest evidence for the use of 
iron in the regions round, the Aegean. 

The Philistines were in possession of 
the metal at a time when the Hebrews 
were just emerging from their Bronze 
Age, and presumably the Achaeans who 
were associated with the Philistines were 
similarly equipped ; but even if we accept 
the theory of the Achaeans being a body of 
invaders from the north, for the reason 
stated we are hardly? justified in crediting 
them with the introduction of iron. On 
the other hand, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the violent disturbance 
which their entrance produced led to 
the diffusion of a knowledge of the nature 
and use of the metal, which may con¬ 
ceivably have been kept previously by the 
lew cognizant of it as a trade secret. 

An equal obscurity? hides from us the 
origin of the alphabet. During the Bronze 
Age the more important empires had 
possessed and freely? practised the art of 
writing ; but so cumbrous were the syl¬ 
labic scripts of which they made use 
(sec Chap. 35), that the art must of 
necessity? have been a monopoly? of a 
limited class, who were able to devote 
their whole time to its acquisition and 


cultivation. Only a specialist could keep 
in his memory the thousands of characters 
required to express the Egyptian and 
Babylonian languages in (he scripts which 
they developed. Even a king was obliged 
to have at his side a scribe, to read and to 
write his most private official correspon¬ 
dence ; the public lclter-wiitcr, who may 
still be seen at his work in an Oriental city- 
street, must have been yel 11101 e indis¬ 
pensable in ancient Egypt or Babylon, 

All the existing alphabets ol Euiopc are 
ultimately derived from a common original, 
which has been modified in various ways 
in order to suit the needs of the diltoient 
languages to which il lias been adapted. 
That common original is an early form of 
the Greek alphabet, as we find it m certain 
inscriptions ol the eighth century 11c. 
These inscriptions are written from right 
to left, and in this icsped, as well as m 
the iorms of the individual Idlers, they 
icscmble the old Semitic inscriptions 
of Syria and Palestine which are undoubt¬ 
edly? their prototype. 

The Greek alphabet, however, diltors 
in one essential point (rum the Semitic 
script from which il is derived. 11 is a tine 
alphabet, in which vowels and consonants 
are given equal rank. The Semilic .snipI 
is not properly an alphabet, bill a short 
syllabary of twenty - two 
characters, each of which Origin ol 
represents a consonant that the Alphabet 
may be sounded alone, or 
followed by an undefined open vowel, li 
is left to the reader’s knowledge of the 
language to determine, how the vowels are 
to be filled in ; and there are troqucnl 
ambiguities, especially in the rendering 
of unfamiliar proper names. Certain of 
these letters represent consonantal sounds 
peculiar to the Semitic languages, and are 
therefore unnecessary for writing Greek ; 
the Greeks retained those lelteis, but gave 
them the force ol vowels, so that even a 
reader ignorant of Greek may at least 
offer a reasonable guess at the pronunci¬ 
ation of the words before him; an 
analogous feat is impossible in the case 
of a Semitic inscription. 

The constant tradition of the Greeks 
was to the effect that the Phoenicians had 
taught them to write, and ouc Cadmus, a 
Phoenician colonist in Thrace, was named 
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MERCHANT ADVENTURERS OF LONG AGO 


Aichaeological tiaccs of the Phoenicians in the Aegean aie 
not veiy apparent, but thou piebcnre m Greek uatoib is 
vouched tor by constant tradition and by the occuucncc ot 
place names of Phoenician origin This Assyrian bas-relief 
depicts a Phoenician ship of the seventh centuiy b c. 

Mi thill Museum 


as the author of this boon to 
humanity. The Phoenicians 
had for long been settled on 
the western slopes of Mount 
Lebanon, though we need not 
give credence to the fabulous 
antiquity that they claimed 
for themselves and for their 
cities. They were a Semitic 
people, closely cognate with 
the Hebrews, ana shaking a 
language that diifcred only 
dialectically from the Hebrew 
tongue: but notwithstanding 
this kinship they developed 
characteristics which dif¬ 
ferentiated them in a marked 
degree. 

Undoubtedly they were 
more highly civilized than the Hebrews, 
at any rate in the time of Solomon ; for 
that king was obliged to import workmen 
from Phoenicia in order to carry out his 
building operations. On the other hand, 
for a people credited with the invention 
of the alphabet, they were singularly 
devoid of any interest in literature ; they 
have left us practically nothing but a 
body of inscriptions, most of which form 
probably the dullest collection of jejune 
formulae in the world. They developed, 
wonderful to relate, a taste for seafaring, 


unlike any other Semitic community; 
they sent out colonies to North Africa 
and even as far as Spain ; but that at 
any time they travelled in quest of tin as 
far as Cornwall need scarcely be discussed 
seriously. For a time Tyre commanded 
the Mediterranean sea-trade; but, after 
all, it must be said that their sailors were 
practising an art not ' bred in the bone ' 
They seldom ventured out of sight of land, 
even in their longest journeys, and their 
trading ships seem to have crawled ner¬ 
vously from headland to headland. 

The Golenischeff papyrus 
gives us some suggestions 
toward the interpretation ot 
these anomalies. For a time 
round about 1115 B.c., the 
date of the events which it 
records, Phoenicia was under 
the control of the Zakkala. 
These people were kin to the 
Philistines, and doubtless 
shared their characteristics. 
They were true ‘ Peoples of 
the Sea,’ and so were accus¬ 
tomed .to ships: it is always 
Zakkala ships, not Phoenician 
or Canaanite ships, of which 
the papyrus speaks. There is 
no evidence for Phoenician 
sea-craft before the Zakkala 
established themselves on their 
coasts: it is surely reason¬ 
able to infer that it was 
the Zakkala who taught the 
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CRUDE SCULPTURE FROM OLD PHOENICIA 


Excavations at Has cl-Ain, south of Tyre, have disclosed 
specimens of early Phoenician art, which was characterised 
generally by its dependence upon the art of neighbouring 
peoples and shows little originality. These slabs were found 
in a dwelling erected about the thirteenth century n c in 
imitation of the ITittite palaces of Carchemish and Scnjerli. 

Courtesy of Director of Antiquities, Flench Commission in Syria 
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art of navigation to the Phoenicians, and 
revealed to their native Semitic acquisitive¬ 
ness the possibilities of oversea trade. 
Until the time of the Zakkala, the history 
of Phoenicia is nothing but a record of the 
transits of great foreign conquerors, such 
as those who carved the famous tablets at 
the mouth of the Dog River. 

Moreover, the document above quoted 
shows to us the king of the Zakkala 
keeping his accounts on papyrus; and 
it would appear that he was capable ot 
referring to and deciphering them himself. 
Therefore those accounts were kept in 
some simple form of 
Simple script that script, which even a 
Kings could read king could learn to read; 

and not in the cumbrous 
hieroglyphic or hieratic script of Egypt, 
which would call for the services of a 
clerk. Now, there is not a scrap of 
writing extant in the so-called Phoenician 
script older than the time of the occupa¬ 
tion of Phoenicia by the Zakkala, unless 
we are to except the recently discovered 
sarcophagus of Ahiram at Byblus, which 
has been claimed (sec Chapter 35), to date 
back to the time of Rameses II. 

The question of the origin of the 
Semitic script is further complicated by the 
strange graffiti that have been found at 
Serabit el-Khadim in the Sinai peninsula. 
These necessarily teach ns caution ; at 
least they impress upon us that no final 
theory is possible as yet, for it is not likely 
that all the materials for forming a 
judgement have as yet reached our hands. 
But it is still a reasonable anticipation 
that we shall learn to ascribe to the 
Zakkala the gift of alphabetic writing to 
the Phoenicians, and through them to 
the modern world. But if we ask whence 
the Zakkala, in their turn, may have 
derived the alphabet—for it is incredible 
that it could have been an entirely new 
invention—the only answer that can, for 
the present, be given is a frank confession 
of ignorance. [See also Chapter 35, where 
the theory of an origin from the Serabit 
el-Khadim inscriptions is adopted.—Ed.] 

In the old world the Indo-Europeans 
had an inconspicuous place. Power was 
in the hands of Babylonians and Assyrians 
—Semites with a Turanian veneer of 
civilization; of Egyptians, who are 


conveniently but not very scientifically 
classed as Hamites, and who, at least, were 
not Indo-Europeans; of Cretans and 
Hittites, of whose linguistic affinities we 
are for tlie present uncertain. 

In the new world, however, the Indo- 
European is predominant. The Semite 
has vanished, except in the partly religious 
dominations of Judaism or of Islam. The 
Ilamite is even less conspicuous. The 
babel of tongues of Asia Minor has given 
place to a new babel, predominantly 
Indo-European. In Basque, Europe re¬ 
tains one fossil of ancient speech ; and in 
Finnish, Turkish and Magyar she possesses 
exotics ; but otherwise the Indo-European 
tongues are universal. No survey oi the 
‘ new peoples ’ can neglect this parallel 
phenomenon of the new languages. 

The place of origin of the lndo Euiopean 
languages, and the manner oi thou 
distribution, oiler problems which seem to 
be no nearer solution 
than they ever were. Problem oi lndo- 
Over a hundred years European inniiuniics 
ago, Rohde sought the 
cradle of flic Indo-European speech in 
the Pamirs. lie was followed by others 
who successively placed it in central 
Asia, the Iranian plateau, Armenia, South 
Russia, the Carpathians, the Danube val¬ 
ley, northern Germany, central Germany, 
Scandinavia and the south of llio Baltic 
Sea. The difficulty of the problem of 
origin lies in the absence of materials tor 
its solution. 

The extant remains of Indo-European 
speech do not go back much further than 
the date of the events chronicled in this 
present chapter—only a short time in the 
history of Europe and Asia, or oi the 
Indo-European languages themselves. Be¬ 
fore that there is all but complete silence ; 
we are left to inference from the internal 
evidence supplied by the languages them¬ 
selves, their nearness or remoteness to 
the theoretical parent speech that can in 
some degree be reconstructed from its 
descendants, or the extent and the nature 
of their common vocabularies. But a 
discussion of this problem would here be 
out of place. We are concerned, not with 
the origin of the Indo-European family 
of languages in the remote past, but with 
their diffusion over Europe and Asia. 
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This problem lias been complicated to 
no small degree by the results of recent 
research. We do not know, from direct 
evidence, that Indo-Euiopean languages 
were spoken in Asia during the Bronze 
Age, though it is common sense that it 
must have been so Basque survives to 
show us that languages other than Indo- 
European are native to Europe. Not 
improbably much of the diversity of form 
presented by the various families of Indo- 
European speech is due to the influence 
of older and alien languages. 

For example, the almost mechanical 
rejection ol the letter P in the Celtic 
languages (leaving gaps in their speech 
that may be likened, not unfairly, to the 
gaps made in a script by a broken letter 
in a typewriter) may have been due to 
their association with some primitive 
people who, like the Botocudos in modern 
times, practised deformation of the lips, 
and so could not pronounce labial letters. 
But even though it is useful to be able 
to discriminate between the speakers of 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
languages, irrespective of the race to which 
they may have belonged, it is rather a 
pity that it has been considered necessary 
to foist the ugly word ' Wiro' on the 
language of science to serve this purpose. 

Whatever may have been the position of 
the Indo-European tongues in Europe, Che 
Tell el-Amarna tablets have taught us that 
in or about 1400 u.c. a 
Aryan Speech language of this family was 

in MUtanni spoken in Mitanni. Before 
tins, the oldest monument 
of Indo-European speech known was the 
Vedic literature of India, the writing down 
of which has been ascribed to somewhere 
about 1000 B.c., although its oral trans¬ 
mission may have been spread over a 
thousand years further back. Still more 
startling have been the results of the 
decipherment of the tablets of Boghaz 
Kcui. Not only have languages been 

found there that to all appearance are 
Indo-European, but also mention of such 
Aryan gods as Indra and Varuna. 

On the other hand, both in Crete and in 
Anatolia, languages existed which do not 
come within the Indo-European category. 
Inscriptions have been found at Praesos, 
in Crete, as well as in Caria and inLycia, 
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which though written in Greek or other 
decipherable letters cannot as yet be 
interpreted ; they cannot be proved to be 
Indo-European, and in all probability 
they belong to some entirely different 
group or groups of languages. The 
Etruscan language, the place of origin 
of which is most probably Asia Minor, 
and which, whatever it may be, is certainly 
not Indo-European, points in the same 
direction. These are iclics of the older 
tongues of Europe and Asia. 

The Indo-Europeanising of Hattusas 
must be ascribed to waves of migration, 
yet earlier than that of the Achaeans which 
directly or indirectly 
brought about the down- The Centum and 
fall of the Ilittite empire, the Satem groups 
Europeans, speaking an 
Indo-European language — or, rather, 
several different Indo-European languages 
—must have been crossing the narrow 
straits that separate the north shore of 
Asia Minor from Europe for many cen¬ 
turies, and while assimilating themselves 
with the Hittite power, must have retained 
their native tongues. 

The Indo-European languages are 
divided primarily into two main groups, 
depending upon their treatment of the 
gutturals of the original parent speech. 
The one group keeps the guttural character 
of the sound ; the other converts it into 
a sibilant. As a convenient mode of 
expressing this difference, the two groups 
have been named the centum languages 
(hard ' c ’) and the satem languages respec¬ 
tively ; the one from the Latin, the other 
from the Sanskrit, or Zend, words for the 
numeral ' a hundred,’ which illustrate the 
difference by their respective initials. To 
the centum group belong all the existing 
European languages of the family, except 
the Slavonic, Baltic (Lithuanian) and 
Albanian. To the satem group belong the 
chief Asiatic languages of the family, the 
Indian and Iranian. A much corrupted 
dialect, of seemingly mixed character, 
called Tocharian, has been found in 
Turkistan. In Asia Minor and the Near 
East, the language of Mitanni (like 
modern Armenian) was a satem language, 
but the languages that have been identified 
in the Boghaz Kcui tablets belong to the 
centum group. It is consonant with this 
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;hat the nfin-nrv to Imlia anti Varuna 
it .mill at PSo^haz Keui E in a treaty with 
Mitanni ; it v.oiiM have been surprising 
if tl,!-e Indian deities had appeared in a 
t'ompltteh' •centum’ connexion. 

Like northern Asia Minor, Palestine, at 
,i comparative!v early date, shows us 
certain sporadic cases of colonisation which 
appear to be incidents in the gradual east¬ 
ward movement of the Indo-Europeans. 
We learn from Genesis 34 that the rulers 
of the impoitant town of Shechem were 
uncircumcised in patriarchal times; and, 
later, we find in Judges g a narrative which 
teaches us incidentally that the people 
there worshipped their god in a temple, 
and not in one of the normal Semitic high 
places. It is quite evident that some 
non-Semitic influence is here at work. 

The Tell el-Amarna letters give us some 
welcome scraps of evidence to the same 
etiect. The ruler of Jerusalem was a man 
who called himself Abd-Khiba, if this read¬ 
ing be correct. ' Abd- ’ is a Semitic prefix, 
denoting servitude or devotion to the god 
whose name forms the second member of 
the word—compare the Biblical Obed- 
Edom, and the, modern Arabic Abd-Allah. 
But Khiba is not the name of a Semitic 
deity ; it is Mitannian. We read of ladies 
of the Mitannian court called Gilu-Khipa 
and Tadu-Khipa, names which clearly con¬ 
tain the same element in their 
Aryan ruler composition. Abd-Khiba is 
of Jerusalem probably a mere Semitic 
translation of some Mitannian 
name which had the same meaning, from 
which it follows that the man who bore 
the name was a Mitannian stranger. This 
adds point to the confession, in one of his 
letters, that ' it was not my father nor 
my mother that appointed me to this 
place, but the strong arm of the king 
[of Egypt] who inaugurated me in my 
father’s house,’ seeming to imply that he, 
and his father before him, had been 
creatures and placemen of the Egyptian 
suzerain. (We must, however, allow a 
margin for the grovelling flattery of 
Amama diplomacy in dealing with a 
passage such as this.) 

Again, a personage comes now and then 
on the scene, called Shuwar-data. He 
appears to have been primarily the 
governor appointed by Egypt over the 


town of Keilah, but to have been driven 
out by local hostility before the curtain 
vises on the squalid drama revealed by 
these letters. He has enemies, including 
Abd-Khiba, who send an evil report of 
him to the king ; he counters this by send¬ 
ing similar reports of his enemies. He is 
sufficiently in the con¬ 
fidence of the king to Foundation stones 
receive some order, of modern culture 
the nature of which is 
not recorded, but which he promises 
to carry out faithfully—one of the not 
very many cases in which we can see the 
Egyptian king answering his numerous 
and voluminous correspondents. His'name 
has a very Indo-European aspect, and can 
easily be interpreted as one of the many 
appellations of the type of Theodotus 
or Theodore—indicating one * given ’ by 
some god. The god’s name has been in¬ 
geniously compared with the Indian Surya, 
the sun god. A similarly constructed name 
is Yash-data, which belongs to a personage 
who also suflered for his loyalty. 

These scattered examples suggest that 
it was by the methods of * peaceful 
penetration ’ that the Indo-European 
tongues gradually spread over the regions 
where we are now to find them. 

It is by no means unreasonable to couple 
the Indo-European family of languages 
with iron and with the alphabet among the 
foundation stones of the culture of the new 
world. The Indo-European languages are 
distinguished above all others by the two 
characters of flexibility and exactitude. 
They can express with equal ease the 
noblest poetry and the strictest mathe¬ 
matical demonstration. The Indo-Euro¬ 
pean verb is a magnificent instrument 
of precision, contrasting most favourably 
with the vague tenses of 1 completed 
action’ and ‘ incompleted action’ which 
make up the Semitic verb. The Semitic 
languages are hampered by their formal 
construction—interesting and ingenious 
though it undoubtedly is—so that they 
find difficult}' in assimilating new words 
to express new ideas ; the Indo-European 
languages have an almost embarrassing 
facility in this respect. The Indo-European 
language is the language of progress; 
and progress was to be the keynote of the 
new phase of human history. 
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land mass which forms the con¬ 
tinental portion of the Old World 
falls naturally into two great divi¬ 
sions. The larger of these, consisting 
of Europe and Asia, lies, except for pendent 
islands to the east, entirely within the 
northern hemisphere ; the smaller, Africa, 
stretches southwards to the southern 
temperate zone. The two sections approacli 
one another at each end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but while the sea flows between 
the two at the western end, on the east 
there is an actual land junction. Yet it is 
nairow, and the traveller who passes north¬ 
wards from Africa will find that even when 
lie has crossed the Isthmus of Suez his 
route is still confined to a comparatively 
slender strip of land which lies between the 
sea on the west and the great Syrian desert 
on the east. 

Of the two the latter is the more effec¬ 
tive barrier; but for the most part the 
world’s great racial migrations have not 
used the sea, and this little country of 
Palestine has been, almost through the 
whole course of civilized history, the main 
bridge between the northern and the 
southern continents. 


As we might expect, the land has been 
of the highest importance in the political 
history of Man. It has been always liable 
to invasion either from the north or from 
the south—twice only in its history has a 
new power attacked it by sea ; into the 
land have flowed the branches of the so- 
called Libyan peoples of norlhern Africa, 
the mixed races of central Europe and 
Asia, and the hunting and shepherd tribes 
of the half-desert, while the representatives 
of the old Aegean civilization, driven from 
their homes by the advancing tide of early 
Greek migration, established here the last 
of their settlements to maintain anything 


like political independence. Amoiitc, 
Hittite, Aramaean, Philistine and Arab 
have in turn occupied the land, and v, e mnv 
safely assume that no fresh wave of in¬ 
vading settlers has failed to lend its blood 
to the general mixture of race. But hc-r 
heterogeneous population has also been 
welded into unity by the repeated hammer 
strokes of foreign invasion. 

Further, no portion of earth’s surface 
has been the scene of so much armed 
conflict between great world powers. For 
thirty centuries and more an Asiatic 
empire, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, Syrian 
or Turkish, has stood over against the 
African realm of Egypt, and the debatable 
land, the scene of the fiercest struggles, has 
ahvays been Palestine. 

From the day when, Battleground of 
early in the fifteenth conflicting powers 
century B.C., Thothmes 
III of Egypt led his army to victory 
through the narrow defile that issues on 
Megiddo, dowm to that annihilation of 
the Turkish army which in 19x8 proved 
to be the decisive military action of the 
Great War, the history of the country has 
been the record of titanic conflicLS in 
which the actual inhabitants have played 
only a minor part, and it is not without 
reason that the Apocalyptist located in 
the hills above Megiddo the battle which, 
he believed, w 7 as to end the present 
world order. 

National freedom, in the full sense, has 
been normally impossible, and has only 
been achieved temporarily through the 
simultaneous exhaustion or preoccupa¬ 
tion of both great powers. Whether ruled 
by tributary vassal kings or by foreign 
governors,- Palestine has paid allegiance, 
nominal or real, to the courts in turn of 
Memphis, Thebes, Nineveh, Babylon, Susa, 
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iMc'gidflo, scene ol so many battles that as Armageddon it has become proverbial, guards iho 
approaches fiom the souLh to the plain of Esdraelon, lying immediately opposite the narrow pass 
seen below—thal which Thothmcs traversed. Above are the ruins ot its temple or ‘high place , 1 
among which are two of the 1 mazzebahs 1 or stone pillars that were a feature of Cana anile worship. 

From 1 Tell cl-Multisellim’ 
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FOREIGN ART ON PALESTINIAN SOIL 
Potsherds discovered on Palestinian sites usually prove to be 
local imitations ol foreign ware, Egypt provided the earliest 
models (top two, from Beth-shan, iStli Dynasty) ; and there 
are scattered Aegean examples (second two, c. 1300 D.c.). 
Next follows Philistine ware (lower two, from Beth-shemesh). 
Courtesy o] A lan Rowe, University of Pennsylvania Palestine Expedition', 
Palestine Museum; and Palestine Exploration Fund 
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Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, 

Byzantium, Bagdad, Con¬ 
stantinople—and London. 

With such a history we 
should not naturally expect 
to find that a country had 
made any independent con¬ 
tribution to tlic enrichment 
of human life. There was 
certainly no Palestinian art. 

The products and treasures 
of the whole ancient world 
passed through the cities ol 
Israel, for her land was the 
meeting point of many oi the 
most important of the tiade 
routes. She had at her 
disposal the manufactures of 
many peoples, and she did 
not need to develop her own 
types, Archaeological dis¬ 
covery tends to show that all 
her pottery, architecture and 
metal work were borrowed 
from elsewhere. 

The earlier strata show the 
influence of Egypt, which 
exercised sovereignty' over 
Palestine, though it seems 
that there were never any 
extensive Egyptian settle¬ 
ments. These are immedi¬ 
ately followed by Philistine 
remains, which exhibit the 
characteristics of a decadent 
Aegean type. As far as we 
can gather from the descrip¬ 
tions which have survived, 
the later architecture was 
ultimately derived from 
Egypt, though it seems to 
have reached Israel by way of Phoenicia. 
Assyrian and Babylonian dominion have 
left practically no trace on the art of 
Palestine, perhaps because the sovereign 
state was far away and was content to 
accept the tribute of native kings rather 
than to impose its own garrison and 
rulers. Yet Palestine produced the 
Jews, a people who have shown more 
tenacity and resistance than any other 
in human history. No other nation 
has ever been able so to hold itself 
apart, though scattered all over the 
world, or to maintain against all others 


an intense national feeling, finding ex¬ 
pression in the preservation of ancient 
traditions and customs and the contin¬ 
uous study of the national language 
and literature. And classical Hebrew 
literature, though its extant volume 
is very small, holds a unique position 
in Man’s thought. 

It includes some of the finest products 
of the human mind ; such lyrics as those 
found in the Song of Songs take a very 
high place, and the Book of Job stands 
unapproached in the writings of any other 
people or speech, while the best Hebrew 
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nariative prose is unsurpassed for stately 
simplicity. Further, the actual influence 
of the literature is out of all proportion 
to its size or to the political standing of 
the people who produced it Even the 
intellectual hegemony of Athens has a 
smaller place in history than the religious 
dominance of Judaism. 

Of the three great religions which to-day 
claim to be universal, two are directly 
descended from Judaism. The Founder 
of Christianity was a Jew, and the teach¬ 
ing and spirit of the 

Connevion with two Gospels is unintelli- 

world-wide Religions gible unless it is 

realized that it has 

for its basis the teaching and spirit of the 
Old Testament prophets. Islam, though 
not so closely connected with the parent 
faith as Christianity, yet owes more to 
the Old Testament than to any other 
literature and derives from it the piimary 
and fundamental doctrine of the unity of 
God, while a large part of its illustration 
is taken from stories of the Hebrew 
patriarchs. No account of the pi ogress 
of humanity can be undertaken without 
reference to this small but wonderful 
people. 

Few subjects within the purview of 
history are more obscure than the study 
of the beginnings of Israel. The national 
traditions, as embodied in the first seven 
hooks of the Old Testament, trace the 
nation hack to Abraham, an Aramaean 
chieftain belonging to a clan whose 
original home was in the far south of 
Mesopotamia, in the district of Ur. To 
Terah, Abraham’s father, is assigned the 
leadership in the migration which brought 
the tribe northwards, and the narrative 
stales that after Terah’s death Abraham 
led a part of the tribe farther west and 
south till, reaching the borders of Egypt, 
they had travelled the whole round of 
the Fertile Crescent 

For some generations the tribe was 
almost purely pastoral and wandered to 
and fro about Palestine, sometimes living 
on the west of the Jordan and sometimes 
on the east. The story of Joseph explains 
a further migration to Egypt, or rather 
to the north-eastern border of Egypt, and 
leads up to the servitude to which Israel 
was subjected for some generations in 


that country. This period ends with the 
rise of Moses, who led Israel out of the 
country to resume a free nomadic life. 

Moses must be regarded as the leal 
founder of the nation, for it was he who 
united the loosely connected clans into a 
single people, giving to them a common 
name and a common religion. The 
central act of his whole work was the 
introduction of the people to a God who 
had been unknown to them in Egypt, and 
the mutual adoption of God and people, 
in accordance with the ideas and utes 
of the ancient Semitic East. Foi a time 
the nomad life was maintained, hut after 
the death of Moses the united tribes, by 
this time on the east of the Jordan, 
invaded and conqueiod western Pales Line. 

Though the Biblical accounts vary in 
details, it is generally admitted that the 
conquest, begun under the leadership of 
Joshua, was at first only partially success¬ 
ful, and actually extended over many 
generations. It was, indeed, only com¬ 
pleted with the capture of Jciusalcm by 
David. In the interval between Joshua 
and David it is clear Unit Isiael had a 
hard stiuggle, and that the isolated sections 
of the community had great difficulty in 
holding their own. 

The tribes fell mto tluee main groups: 
the southern or Judean, whose centie 
seems to have been in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron, were almost 
isolated from the north Earliest droupind 
by a line of unsubdued of the tribes 
Canaanites whose chief 
fortress was Jerusalem. In the central 
hills there were settlements connected 
with the names ol Ephraim, Manassoh 
and Benjamin—the so-called ' Rachel ’ 
group. These in turn were separated 
from their kinsmen by the agricultural 
communities of the fertile Plain of 
Esclraelon, to the north of which again lav 
other groups of Israelites stretching to 
the lake to-day known as Hulch. 

Naturally, wc have no ‘ history ’ of this 
period, but there has been handed down 
to us in the Book of Judges a collection 
of accounts of wars and individual exploits 
which throw a clear light on prevailing 
conditions. Perhaps the most familiar 
and useful is the so-called Song of 
Deborah in Chapter 5 of Judges. It 
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In the earliest pcnod of which the Bible preserves traditions 
the Israelites were by no means alone in Palestine Philis¬ 
tines held the southern coast, while two enclaves of Canaanites 
separated Judah in the south and Zebulon, Naphtah and Issac- 
har in the noith from the central or ' Rachel ’ group of tribes 
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celebrates a great victory won 
by a temporary confederacy 
of the northern tribes over 
one of the princes of the 
Esdraelon district, and while 
there is no hint of conquest, 
or of the occupation of the 
land of the defeated city, the 
poem offers us an indication 
of growing strength. 

Curiously enough, in the 
whole collection this is the 
only instance of war with a 
Canaanite enemy. The othei 
foes aie external oppiessors, 

Moabites, Beduins, Midiamtes, 

Philistines, who were just as 
dangerous to the pre-Hebrew 
inhabitants as they weie to 
Israel. One narrative, that of 
Abimelech, shows us, indeed, 
a prince of mixed descent 
attempting to carve out a 
kingdom for himself, and this 
does result in the Israelite 
occupation of Shechem; but 
it is hardly the intention of 
the narrative to describe a 
partial conquest of Canaan by 
Israel. We do not gain the 
impression that the Plebrews 
made great military progress 
in this period, and the Philis¬ 
tines, who seem to have been 
rather later invaders titan 
the Israelites, exexcised such 
severe pressure on the south¬ 
west that, after a heroic struggle, illus¬ 
trated for us by the exploits of Samson, 
the tribe of Dan was compelled to migrate 
to the far north, where the Philistines, at 
least, could not reach them. 

We gather, too, that the settlement of 
Israel was mainly achieved through the 
assimilation of the Canaanites by Hebrew 
tribes, or vice versa. It is significant that 
the tribe of Judah is traced back to a 
Canaanite ancestress, and that neither 
Jephthali nor Abimelech is represented 
as being of unmixed Israelite descent. 
The fact that the names of the Canaanite 
tribes practically disappear alter the time 
of David (though the later literature pre¬ 
serves memories of them) need not mean 
that they were annihilated; it is at least 


possible that the necessity for common 
resistance to the attacks of the Philistines 
and other enemies resulted in complete 
fusion of the Israelites with the races 
already in the land. 

It seems clear that the culture which 
Israel possessed in the eighth century was 
very largely Babylonian in type; her laws, 
traditions and social customs find more 
parallels in Mesopotamia than elsewhere, 
Direct borrowing is out of the question, 
and the most likely explanation of the 
facts is that the Canaanites were the 
medium through whom the Hebrews 
received these tilings. On the other 
hand, the pottery, architecture and metal 
work of Israel seem to have been in¬ 
fluenced by Philistia and Egypt, the 
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latter element, strangely enough, being 
introduced through Phoenicia. 

It is. then, only after the time of David 
that we are able to regard Israel as a 
unified people. Her origins are un¬ 
deniably mixed, and many racial threads 
contributed to the final fabric. Yet the 
traditions which she herself preserved are 
practically confined to one only of these 
primary elements, the Aramaean in¬ 
vaders who entered the land from the east. 

Critically studied, the Biblical records 
yield a fairly clear and simple narrative, 
which has been followed in the outline 
sketch above. But the 
Events as told whole question is greatly 
in Bible narrative complicated when we try 
to adduce evidence as 
to the facts from non-Israelite sources. 
These, however, must receive some men¬ 
tion, if only to illustrate the difficulties 
with which historical research is faced 
when dealing with this primitive period. 
We may glance at a few' of the known 
facts. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century b.c. Egypt was overrun by 
Semitic tribes from the north-east, who 
are known in Egyptian history as Hyksos. 
They were probably Beduins, and they 
maintained their position in Egypt for 
about two centuries, when they were 
finally driven out after a long and fierce 
conflict. Josephus believed that the story 
of the Exodus was the Hebrew tradition 
of these events, and others have some¬ 
times followed him. But it is generally felt 
that the chronological difficulties are too 
great to allow this identification to stand. 
Two hundred years at least elapsed be¬ 
tween the expulsion of the Hyksos and the 
Hebrew conquest of Palestine, and though 
the period is not impossibly long, to most 
scholars the evidence is not sufficient to 
be convincing. 

Furthermore, from very early times 
certain mines were worked by the Egyptian 
kings in the Sinai peninsula, not far from 
the traditional site of the Mountain of the 
Law. Here there have been deciphered 
some inscriptions written in a primitive 
form of the Hebrew alphabet (see Chap. 
35 ). dating from the reign of Queen 
Hatshepsut, about the end of the sixteenth 
cenfury b.c. One of the most frequent 


names in these inscriptions has been read 
as Manasseli, and it has been conjectured 
that he is to he identified with Moses. 
But the decipherment of the inscriptions 
is difficult and uncertain, and the picture 
wc leceive of this person is very unlike 
that ol Moses as we know him from the 
Pentateuch. He is an Egyptian overseer, 
a worshipper ot many gods, and a favour¬ 
ite of the queen. Again, identification 
would be very doubtful, even if we were 
sure that the decipherment is accurate. 

In the well known Tell el-Amarna tab¬ 
lets we have a pari of the official corre¬ 
spondence of the courts ol Amenhotep III 
and Amenholep IV (or Akhnaton), roughly 
from 1400 to 13(10 b.c. Palestine was 
at that time nominally under Egyptian 
rule, and the documents include numerous 
reports from tributary princes, governors 
and commissioners in Palestine. The 
whole country is tailing into conlusion ; 
there is treachery and covert rebellion 
on the part of the local chiefs and rulers, 
war and discord between different parts of 
the country and invasion from the north 
and east. In particular, tribes grouped 
together under the general name of 
Khabiru are alLacking the cities and, 
aided by treachery, are taking possession 
of the country, whether as invaders from 
without or as indigenous rebels is not 
clearly stated. 

It has been strongly maintained that 
these Khabiru are to be identified with the 
Hebrews. Again, while there is some 
ground in the similarity 
of the names, it is diffi- Were the Khabiru 
Cull to dogmatise in the Hebrew tribes P 
the absence of more 
evidence than we possess. On the whole, 
the most probable explanation of the facts 
is that reached by Professor Wardle in 
his recent work, Israel and Babylon. He 
points out that incursions from the. desert 
were a common feature of the early life 
of Palestine, and suggests that the two 
peoples, Khabiru and Hebrews, were not 
identical but overlapped one another. The 
Khabiru included some of those whom wo 
later know as Hebrews, but not all, and 
their confederacy—if it was a confcde- 
racy was much wider than the Hebrew 
race. This seems to be the most reliable 
evidence we have from outside sources 
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MERNEPTAH TRIUMPHS OVER ISRAEL 


The earliest mention yet discovered of the word Israel occurs 
in a hymn of victory graven, upon a stele from Merneptah’s 
moitiiary temple at Thebes. It had been taken from the 
temple of Amenhotep III, Us original inscription turned face 
inwards to the wall and its back jeinscribed. 

Couttesy of Sir Flinders Petrie 


bearing on the Israelite con¬ 
quest of Canaan, and even this 
is uncertain and obscure. 

If we are to trust the details 
of the oppression given to us 
in Chapter i of Exodus, the 
Pharaoh under whom Israel 
suffered in Egypt must have 
been Rameses II (1300-1225 
B.C.l, for he was certainly the 
builder of the cities on which 
the Israelites are said to have 
been employed. It is, of course, 
possible that the mention of 
' Pithom and Raamses ' is a 
later interpretation of the 
writer, and that in its original 
form the story did not name 
these cities; but, if we assume 
for the moment that in this 
detail the narrative is historic¬ 
ally reliable, then the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus must have 
been Merneplah, the son of 
Rameses II. But we find, on 
an inscription which records 
some of the events of Merneptah's reign, 
an account in poetry of an invasion of 
Palestine, with a list of the tribes and 
peoples which were conquered. This in¬ 
cludes Israel, and mentions them in such 
a way as to suggest that they were already 
settled in the land, though they were by 
no means the only nation in Canaan. 

It remains to add that inscriptions 
both of Rameses II and of his father, 
Seti I, mention the people of Asher, 
whom we know as one of the Israelite 
tribes. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century they are already settled in the 
district where they are located in the 
Biblical narrative. 

All this external material makes it 
more difficult than ever to give an accurate 
account of the origins of Israel. We have 
to face the fact that our Biblical narratives 
come to us from a time much later than 
the period which they describe, that they 
give us at best a partial and incomplete 
account of one only of the various elements 
of which Israel was later composed, and 
that the whole history is to some extent 
idealised. But there are not wanting in 
the Old Testament itself indications of the 
mixture of race, and of the uncertainty as 


to what Israel really was before the time 
of David. 

We have two classes of fact to consider 
in this connexion. In the first place it 
is already clear that the historic Israel 
included many clans who were never in 
Egypt at all. Even Chapter 38 of Genesis 
seems to imply a permanent residence of 
Judah in southern Canaan, and (unless we 
are to throw the conquest hack to an 
early period) the tribe of Asher had long 
been settled in its permanent home when 
Moses was bom. On the other hand the 
Biblical narratives themselves testify to 
the existence of a number of tribes, more 
or less loosely connected with Israel, 
who were yet never reckoned as fully 
belonging to the people. Their kinship 
is recognized, but they are still outside 
the actual Israel. Such are the Kenites— 
curiously enough Caleb and Othniel, the 
early Judahite heroes, are not Israelites 
at all, but Kenites—the Kenizzitcs, the 
Midianites (with whom Moses is con¬ 
nected), and possibly even the Amalekites, 
if we may trust the text of Judges 5, 14. 

We may, perhaps, make an attempt at 
a general, though very tentative and 
conjectural, reconstruction of the origins 
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of Isiae> At some period before the 
beginning of the fourteenth century we 
have groups of shepherd and Beduin 
tribes, recognizing a ceitam community 
of blood and language, wandeiing over the 
countiy between Egypt and Palestine 
Certain sections of them come undei the 
power of the Egyptians, but, at some point 
between 1500 and 1200 b c. they escape 
from Egypt under the leadeiship of Moses. 
Pie has already connexions with the 
Beduin tubes, and succeeds m uniting a 
number of them into a single people 
through a new ieligion which is solemnly 
accepted by all the confederate clans at 
the sacred mountain with which Moses is 
already familiar. 

The nomad life is continued for a time, 
and finally attacks are made upon the 
fertile land of Canaan by groups of people 
who cross the Jordan, Possibly theie are 
also invasions from the south. At first 
the hold on the country is comparatively 
slight, but the invaders slowly make good 
their footing. 'They also gradually inter¬ 
fuse with the peoples aheady settled in 
Canaan, and from one of these possibly 
take their name. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century other invadets appear 


from the sea, and the pressure which they 
exert serves to bind all the more closely 
the newer and the older settlers. 

A real kingdom is established by Saul, 
whose authority extends not only over 
cential Palestine and even the south, but 
ovei parts of Tiansjordania as well. lie 
is ultimately defeated and killed by the 
Philistines, but his successor, David, 
leduces Jerusalem, the last Cnnaanite 
fortiess to maintain its independence, 
makes this his capital, ciushcs the Philis¬ 
tines on the one hand and the Beduin 
tubes on the other, and establishes Ins 
authonty over the whole countiy from 
the Egyptian frontier to the Lebanon 
range. Outwardly, at least, the diverse 
elements in the land have been combined 
into a single whole, and attain something 
of a sense of common nationality. 

The gieatness of David's achievement 
can best be mcasmed by a companion 
between the kingdom of Saul and that of 
Solomon. The former was a local chief 
who had been laisccl to power by his 
military prowess. His authmiiy was 
excicised ovei a part only of the country, 
and the organization of the kingdom was 
far from complete. Though the land was 
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WHERE SAUL’S BODY WAS EXPOSED : VIEW OF THE MOUND OF BETH-SHAN 
'And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to strip the slam that they 
found Saul . . and they put his armour in the house of Ashtaioth ; and they fastened his 
body to the wall of Bcth-shan (1 Samuel 31, 8-10) This is the mound that to-day represents 
Beth-shan beneath Mount Gilboa. It has been excavated and the foundations of the '.Ashtarolh ’ 
temple have been discovered ; the left-hand Egyptian pot in page 811 came from its nuns. 

Courtesy of Professor Car slang 
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SCULPTURED MEMORY OF THE ARK 
No tiace of the Arlt of the Covenant remains, and the descrip¬ 
tions are meagre ; but we may presume that traditions of its 
appearance lingered long Hence this sculptuied block fiotn 
a synagogue of Grcco-Roman times at Capernaum is of great 
lnteiesf It represents the Ark placed on a wheeled carnage 
Department of Antiquities, Jentuifem 


slowly passing from the con¬ 
fusion and disunion which are 
so obvious in earlier centuries, 
the new order was still far 
front being established. With 
Solomon all this is changed. 

Even allowing for the exag¬ 
gerations of a later age, which 
certainly did something to 
idealise Solomon and his king¬ 
dom—as even the Biblical 
record shows—he was clearly 
ruler over a larger teriitorj' 
than any other Israelite 
monarch. 

His court was splendid, 
and he was allied by mar¬ 
riage to the Egyptian royal 
house. Trade was fostered 
and was made possible b3^ 
the comparative peace of 
his reign. The country was 
thoroughly organized and a 
large civil service adminis¬ 
tered the affairs of the land, 
collecting the tribute which 
the king exacted and arrang¬ 
ing for the supply of forced labour, with¬ 
out which his elaborate building projects 
could not have been carried out. The 
city of Jerusalem was extended and 
adorned, while it seems that its defences 
were strengthened. We need not charge 
either Solomon or his father with hypo¬ 
crisy when we say that lehgion also was 
used for political ends. 

Of the various sacred objects round 
which the devotions of Israel gathered, 
the most impressive was the ancient Ark, 
which, so tradition said, 
Sacred Symbol had been constructed by 
of the Ark Moses himself in the early 
days of Israelite freedom. 
This, after many vicissitudes, was brought 
to Jerusalem by David, and a suitable 
house was erected for it by Solomon. No 
attempt was made, as far as we can 
gather, to supersede worship and sacrifices 
at other sanctuaries, but it is clear that 
from the days of Solomon onwards the 
Temple occupied a unique position in the 
thought of the people, and two hundred 
years later Amos could appeal, even in 
the northern kingdom, to Zion as the 
proper home of the God of Israel. 


The tenth century B c. was peihaps 
the only time in the known history of the 
nearer east when such a kingdom could be 
established in Palestine. Neither of the 
two great world powers was in a position 
to exercise sovereignty over the country 
Babylonia, under the Kassite kings, was 
always in a state of conflict with Assyria, 
and, though our records for the period aie 
very scanty, it is dear that neither of the 
two Mesopotamian kingdoms was in a 
condition to embark on extensive schemes 
of foreign conquest. Egypt had been 
threatened with invasion by both land 
and sea. As early as the reign of Meme- 
ptah the Libyans had attacked her western 
frontier, and though they were beaten 
back, it was some centuries before the 
country was free from their menace. 

The overthrow of the Aegean civiliza 
tion m Crete and elsewhere had flung 
hordes of ' Sea Peoples ’ on the coasts 
(see Chap 26), and though they did not 
achieve the permanent position which 
they obtained in Palestine itself, they were 
a serious danger to Egypt and even 
succeeded in establishing settlements m 
the Delta. Further, the country broke 
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Dimng the Babylonian captmty the nation'll consciousness and religion harilrnul mil ll ivb llu* 
object ol Hie ppesliv larailics to which Ezekiel belonged to peipollute the temple iitml In i 
\ision he sees and nunutelv dcscnhes an ideal Temple, which almost ccitamly icpiaducos the mam 
leatures of the actual Temple save that details are suboidinntcd lo a passion foi svminoli v 



Ol all the famous buildings ot antiquity bolomon s Temple is the hardest to rceonstruet Of Ine tmee 
availablesources thesiteitselfisnotopen toexcavation being occupied by amosque, while the descrip¬ 
tions m Kings and Chronicles are contused Ezekiel alone gives minute details that allow the giounct- 
pian above to be drawn, but his is admittedly an idealised vision The reconstruction above reproduces 
exactly the features of the site itself but probably gives an impression of too great size and magnificence 

SOLOMON'S TEMPLE MAPPED FROM A PROPHET’S DREAM AND RESTORED 

Plan bv Ch Ckipiet ,, reconstruction by Dr Schick, courtesy of American Colony Jerusalem 
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into internal divisions, and 
the north and south became 
politically independent of 
one anothei , the Pharaoh 
with whom Solomon was 
allied was king of Lowei 
Egypt only Isiael was not 
the only people to piofit by 
this compaiative freedom 
from outside interference 
The available evidence 
suggests that the Israelite 
monaichy was unique among 
the kingdoms of this ancient 
East m the limitations 
which seem to have been 
placed on the loyal autho- 
nty Even Saul’s foirnal 
powei (though the lecoid 
may be paitly explained as 
the leading back of later 
Ratines into eaily times) 

1 ested on a ' covenant ’ 

Thcie were cleaily ceitam 
things the king could do, and otheis which 
he undeitook not to do It is tiue that 
the covenant had a strong leligious ele¬ 
ment in it, and that when we hear of its 
lenewal m the latei stoiy ol the monaichy, 
a leligious ceiemony is always involved 
But it seems that the conception of abso¬ 
lute despotism, so chai actei istie of the 
ancient East, was foieign to the Isiaehtc 
mind As late as the middle ol the ninth 
century Aliab is unable to obtain the 
vineyaid of Naboth against the ownei’s 
will, and it does not seem to 
occui to him that Ins wishes 
may be accomplished by vio¬ 
lence 01 fraud It is only Ins 
Phoenician wile to whom the 
thing seems possible, and hei 
action is leg aided as a crime 
which must, m the long mn, 
be expiated by her own blood 
Solomon’s regime was felt 
to be haisli, and mildci teims 
\i tie demanded of his successoi 
They wem lelused, with the 
icsult that 1 he laigei patt of 
the people tic< lined to accept 
lum, and laised Jeioboam to 
the throne Juusalem and the 
south country, however, re¬ 
mained faithful to the house 


of Da\ id, and from that tune 
onwards the two kingdoms 
were netei united They 
were, neveitheless, closely 
connected with one another, 
and netei lost the sense of 
national and religious unity 
The northern kingdom 
was the scene of fiequent 
i evolutions, and the century 
which followed the great 
secession saw no fewer than 
foui djmasties on the throne 
The south was always ruled 
by the house of David, ex 
cept for a slioit interval in 
the lattei half of the ninth 
century Relations between 
the two weie not always 
friendly, and we hear of oc¬ 
casional wars, m which the 
north is uniformly victori¬ 
ous In fact, by 850 b c 
the political suboidmation 
of the kings of Jemsalem seems to have 
been piactically complete, and Ahab and 
his successois on the thione of Israel 
could count on the piesence of Jehosha- 
phat and his forces in their ainues 

The stoiy of the two kingdoms in this 
pcnod can be veiy buefiy told In the 
south the eiown descended fiom fathei to 
son, the names of the four kings being 
Rehoboam, Abijam, Asa and Jehoshaphat 
In the north Jeroboam’s son, Nadab, was 
assassinated by Baaslia, and his son, Elah, 



MOLTEN SEA MADE BY HIRAM TOR SOLOMON 
1 Iiram, the skilled aitificer from Tyre wlvo made the pillars 
also constructed the ’ molten sea ’—a mighty brazen laver sup¬ 
ported on oxen, intended for ceremonial purifications this 
reconstruction follows tlie text and conforms to the general 
type of simpler examples f ound elsewhere 
Reconstruction by Uangeant 



JACH1N OR BOAZ 
1 he description in 1 Kings 7 
of the twin brazen pillais, 
Jaclun and Boaz, set up in 
the Temple enables this re 
constmction to be made 
Raointruction by Ck Chipic- 
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in turn killed by Zimri. The latter reigned 
lor a few days only when lie was over¬ 
thrown by Omri, who was followed by 
his son Ahab, and tw r o grandsons, Ahaziah 
and Jehoram. 

This last dynasty is by far the most 
important, and so great was the im¬ 
pression made by Omri on his contem¬ 
poraries that the Assyrian records speak 
of Palestine as ' the land of Omri.’ Not 
only did he secure the subjection of 
Judah, but he cemented an alliance with 
Tyre by marrying the daughter of king 
Ethbaal, and conquered Moab, making 
its king Mesha tributary. The reference 
by a prophet not earlier than the seventh 
century (Micah 6, 16) to the ‘ statutes 
of Omri ’ may refer to a code promulgated 
by him, though it is generally interpreted 
in a religious sense, as the introduction 
of Phoenician Baal worship. 

There was need of a strong dynasty if 
Israel was to retain a real independence. 
Under Ashur-nasir-pal II (884-859 b.c.) 
the Assyrian empire, which had been 


slowly recovering from its period of weak¬ 
ness, once more reached the dimensions 
of a great world power, and the king 
carried his arms to the Mediterranean 
itself. His son, Shalmaneser III, under¬ 
took the further conquest of Palestine, 
and made a great expedition in 853 against 
that country. For some time the Ara¬ 
maeans of Damascus, who had long since 
recovered from their subjection by David, 
had been growing in power, and it seems 
that Israel had suffered not a little from 
their hostility. But in the presence of a 
common danger all united, and a force 
amounting in all to nearly 70,000 men was 
raised by a number of confederate kings 
under the general leadership of Ben- 
Hadad of Damascus; one of the largest 
contingents was furnished by Ahab, who 
sent 10,000 infantry and 2,000 chariots. 

This army met the Assyrians at Karkar, 
and though it suffered terribly, yet the 
result of the battle was that Shalmaneser 
pushed the campaign no further (1853 b.c.). 
The battle of Karkar may, with some 



REPRESENTATIVES OF PALESTINIAN CITIES SACKED BV SH 1 SHAK 
Alter the death of Solomon and the division of his realm the Egyptians seem to have thought it 
„ood opportunity for breaking up the dangerous Palestinian power. At any rate, in the fifth yea 
ll^iT 115 !° n Reboboa, '\ tha t w about 930 b.c.. Shashanlc, the Biblical Shishak, came up am 
-polled Jerusalem A great inscription at Karnak confirms all tins, except that the list of cilie 
taken (admittedly incomplete) does not mention Jerusalem. These captives are clearly Jewish, 

Berlin Museum 
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reason, be regarded as the high-water 
mark of Israelite military power, and from 
this point onwards it is impossible to 
think of the political history of Israel 
without considering the relation of the 
country to Assyria. 

At this point, too, the religion of Israel 
becomes an important factor in the internal 
history of the country. Throughout the 
period of the monarchy, that religion 
presents the phenomenon known to stu¬ 
dents of comparative religion as syncre¬ 
tism/ That is to say, it was a mixture of 
two different forms of faith, one of which 
had, to outward appearance, conquered the 
other, but yet had absorbed and retained 
many of the features of its creed; or, 
more particularly, it was the retention 
of the essence of one religion under the 
names belonging to another. 

It is difficult for us to reconstruct the 
religion of Israel before the entry into 
Canaan, for by far the greater part of what 
is handed down to us in the Pentateuch 
clearly infers to a later age, and is read 
back from the period of agricultural 
settlement into the primitive nomad life. 
But it is also clear that the great founder 
of the religion of Israel was Moses, and that 
he had brought about the union of his 
people with a God named Yahweh, 
previously unknown to them. There is no 
reason to suppose that 
Moses the founder the theology of Moses 
of Israel’s cult differed greatly from 
the tribal monolatry 
of his contemporaries ; the distinctive 
feature of the new religion was that 
it was based on a covenant. Other 
religions, as far as our evidence goes, were 
natural; the gods of the tribes were from 
the first their members, either connected 
with them through actual ties of blood, 
or through identification with sites near 
which the peoples made their homes 
(see Chap. 21). But the relation between 
Yahweh and Israel was the result of a 
definite act of choice on the part of the 
God, and of equally definite acceptance on 
the part of the people. 

It was none the less binding on this 
account, but there was necessarily one 
implication which does not appear in the 
ordinary type of religion, and may have 
been commonly overlooked in the popular 



After tire kingship of Israel had split into two 
rival houses on the death of Solomon, the 
boundary between the northern and southern 
kingdoms usually ran as shown in this map. 
The northern was the more important politically. 

thought even of Israel. The ordinary 
tribal god exists with and through his 
people, and if they cease to be, he too is 
at least degraded from divine rank. But 
Yahweh was not so dependent on Israel. 
He had once existed without her and 
could do so again if she failed to observe 
the terms of the agreement. He was, 
therefore, more independent than other 
gods, and could claim a more absolute 
authority over His people. 

In details the religion of the Israelites 
before the conquest of Canaan was prob¬ 
ably extremely simple. It may be assumed 
that they had some portable sacred 
emblem. Later Israel (in different quarters) 
claimed three of these, the bull, the snake 
and the Ark—the last a simple box 
containing, probably, plain stones. We 
may conjecture that if any of these 
emblems is to be traced back to the nomad 
period, it will be the Ark. We may 
assume that there was a separate tent 
(' tabernacle ’) for the sacred emblem, 
with guardians and attendants set apart 
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for its service—in other 
words, the priests. Their 
function would be a double 
representation. To Israel 
they represented Yah well, 
and communicated His will; 
to Yahweh they represented 
Israel and conveyed to Him 
any petitions that might be 
brought forward. 

It is uncertain whether 
there was any recognized 
sacrifice at all—the eighth 
century prophets seem to 
deny it altogether—though 
it seems probable that the 
Passover was an ancient 
nomad festival, older- than 
the time of Moses, and 
adopted by him as one of 
the links between the God 
and the people. The moral standard was 
probably high, for the simple life of the 
nomad exposes him to a few only of 
the temptations of the more complicated 
forms of social and economic order. 


On entering Palestine 
Israel found a long estab¬ 
lished worship which in 
some ways resembled her 
own, but in others differed 
widely from it. Instead of 
the tribal god the agri¬ 
cultural people of Canaan 
recognized the local fertility 
spirit, to whom the generic 
name of Baal was given. 
While such ‘ high gods ’ 
as Adad and Shamash 
(of Mesopotamian origin ?) 
were certainly worshipped 
in the Amarna period, in. 
early Israelite days every 
town and considerable vil¬ 
lage had its sanctuary or 
‘ high place,’ some ol them 
with considerable buildings. 
Sacrifice — including occasionally human 
sacrifice—was practised, and there were 
constant payments of different clues. 

At the critical periods of the agricultural 
year—the beginning of the ploughing and 



Also found at Beth-shan, 
this object is obviously a 
simplified version of the 
elaborate shrine of Ash- 
toreth in tile opposite page. 



RUINS OF THE PALACE WHERE OMRI AND AHAB HELD COURT 
Samaria, capital of the northern kingdom, was founded by Omri, the first of a powerful dynasty, 
r i s P lendid rui ?s of the city as built and beautified by Herod the Great there came to 

fight the basement of a ninth century palace, and it was here in all probability that Omri and his 
son Ahab actually dwelt. During their days Israel was at the height of its prestige. 

Courtesy of Professor Gaistang 
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the beginning and end of the 
harvest—great festivals were 
observed. The whole ritual 
and system aimed at helping 
the Baal to do his work, and 
he was not infrequently 
assisted by a form of ritual 
fornication which has _ in it 
elements of sympathetic 
magic. Even apart from this 
dark feature, the moral 
standard inculcated by the 
religion does not seem to have 
been high, and it had little 
bearing on the practical 
dealings of Man with his 
neighbour, save where, as in 
the oath, the god was 
directly and expressly in¬ 
troduced. 

The most striking and 
distinctive feature of Syrian 
and Palestinian religion lay 
outside the regular and formal 
worship of the sanctuaries. 

There were persons who were 
subject to a strange psycho¬ 
logical condition which we call ecstasy, .of the person by a deity. At the same 
The external symptoms resembled either time it would seem that the subject of this 
those of the trance or those of epilepsy and state was endowed also with the power of 
were assumed to be due to the ' possession ’ second sight and second hearing, and was 

thus supposed to be a direct 
medium for the communic¬ 
ation of divine messages to 
men. The two phenomena 
are frequent in many parts 
of the world, and in com¬ 
bination were in later days 
familiar to the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean world. But it is 
noticeable that when thus 
united they are always con¬ 
nected with deities which can 
be traced back to Syria or 
Asia Minor, and our earliest 
direct reference to them 
relates to the town of Byblus 
towards the end of the twelfth 
centui-y b.c. A person once 
subject to this state was 
always liable to fall into it. 
It was curiously infectious, 
and might be transmitted 
from one person to another. 
The ecstatic prophets tended 



DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE CANAANITES 


Ash lore til was the goddess whom the Greeks called Astarte ; 
her prototype being the Babylonian Ishtar. This is shown 
by the statuettes oE her offering her breasts, like that found at 
Bcth-shemesh (left). The ‘ two-horned Astarte 1 (centre, from 
Gezer), is a rare object. Right, a household god from Gczer. 
Frojtt Macalister, The Mound of the Gazer,* and Palestine Exploration 
Fund Annual 
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USED 1 M THE CULT OF ASHTORETH 


Found at Beth-shan, certain strange pottery objects were pro¬ 
bably connected with the worship of Ashtoreth. The jar-shaped 
stand has snakes coiled round it and birds perching in the open¬ 
ings ; while the lady sitting in the window of the three-storeyed 
shrine, above men and animals, is probably Ashtoreth herself. 

Courtesy of Alan Rowe, Pennsylvania University Palestine Expedition 
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HIGH PLACE WHERE THE 1 ABOMINATIONS OF THE CANAANITES ’ WERE PRACTISED 
Excavations throughout Palestine have shed much light on the indigenous religion against which 
the Prophets declaimed. Ceremonial washing, as among the Israelites themselves, was a 
prominent feature, and a hollow stone trough in the * high place ' at Gezcr was possibly a laver 
comparab e to Solomon s ' molten sea. 1 In the background are some of the sacred pillars. Altars 
were usually simple and impermanent; an example found at Taanach (above) was of baked earth. 

From Macahslei, ‘Bible Sidelights from the Mound of Gezer ' 
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to group themselves together, to form 
bands and even communities of a. more 
settled type, and learned to induce their 
peculiar condition by various practices 
such as dancing or the use of music and 
drugs. 

We have alieady seen that, as Israel 
made herself at home in the agricultural 
land, she inevitably tended to adopt the 
civilization she found there already. This 
included Canaanitc religion, and her 
earliest temptation was to worship the 
Baals alongside of or instead of hei own 
God Yahweh. But, partly owing to the 
logic of facts in the pre-monarcliic period, 
and partly also, we may conjcctuie, to 
the influence of Yahweh ecstatics, she 
realized that she must not be false to her 
national God. But He was now an agri¬ 
cultural God, not a merely nomad deity, 
and it seems clear that Llicrc were trans¬ 
ferred to Him all the rites and ideas which 
had previously attached to the worship 
of the Baals. There can have been little 
difference between the Yahweh sanctuary 
at Shiloh and the Baal sanctuary at Gezer. 
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We hear often of the Prophets of Yah- 
weh in the early period of the monarchy. 
The most striking individual of the class 
is Saul himself, and it is to the account 
we have of him that we owe our clearest 
information as to the character of these 
early prophets. The distinction between 
the ' regular ’ clergy—the priests attached 
to the sanctuaries—and the ' irregular 1 
clergy, such as these wandering ecstatics, 
who owed allegiance to no shrine but 
claimed direct and immediate inspiration, 
grew throughout the early monarchy. As 
we have seen, there was a democratic 
element ■ in Israelite politics, which is 
usually absent elsewhere m the ancient 
East, and while the priests—at any rate 
in northern Israel—tended to the side of 
monarchical despotism, the ecstatic pro¬ 
phets were often the representatives and 
champions of the popular side. 

They have thus a double aspect, being 
both religious enthusiasts and democratic 
leaders. It seems that from the tenth 
century onwards their influence in both 
capacities grew, until by the middle of the 
ninth century they had become one of the 
most important elements in the Israelite 
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community. They may have had toreign 
connexions and have been more or les« 
in touch with similai persons in Phoenicia 
and in Damascus, though we have no 
definite proof of this view. In Israel, at 
all events, they reached a point under the 
dynasty of Omri at which they were pre¬ 
pared to take extreme steps. The con¬ 
nexion of Ahab with Tyre, the despotic 
methods of Jezebel, illustrated in the 
murder of Naboth, and the attempt to 
introduce foreign worship led to a revolt 
stimulated and organized by the prophets 
In conjunction with others who stood fot 
the simpler life of the nomad against the 
more elaborate agricultural order, they 
succeeded in destroying the house of Omn 
with cruel slaughter and in placing theit 
nominee, Jehu, on the throne. His 
accession was followed by a wholesale 
massacre of those who tended to accept the 
newer order in church and state which 
Jezebel had tried to bring with her from 
her home. 

With Jehoram, last representative of the 
house of Omri, fell also Ahaziah, king of 
Judah. His mother, Athaliah, daughter 
of Ahab, found an opportunity of pen 



ALTAR OF THE HIGH PLACE IN THE ROCK-CUT CITY OF PETRA 


The ‘ high places ’ o£ the Canaanite cults are mentioned throughout the Old Testament, but beyond 
the fact that they were obviously on lull-tops and connected with religious rites, little elso was 
known until modern research began to identify them. The earliest to be recognized was the high 
platform above Petra m Edom. This view shows the stopped, roclc-cut altar set in a recess of the 
wall bounding the platform. The black opening on the left is a trough presumably for ablutions. 

From Nielsen, ‘ Die Altar abische Mondrehgion * 
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EVIDENCE OF HUMAN SACRIFICE 


In the religion of the land occupied by the Israelites—a 
religion which they were always tending to adopt—there were 
many primitive features. All over the 'high place 'at Gezer 
were found infants buried in jars (bottom), and near by, in 
a cistern, the skeleton of a girl who had been sawn asunder. 

From Maealisler, ‘ Bible Sidelights from the Mound of Gezer 1 


petuating the new system in the southern 
kingdom, and seized the throne much as 
Jehu had done. But, six years later, a 
child of the royal house, Jehoash by name, 
who had been saved from the massacre 
organized by his grandmother, was placed 
on the throne by the efforts, not of the 
prophets, but of the priest Jehoiada. 

Jehu was no Omri, nor even an Ahab, 
and one of his first acts was to submit 
to Assyria, with the payment of tribute 
(841 b.c.). Shalmaneser had renewed his 

820 


attacks on Damascus, and Jehu probably 
felt that he could thus secure his crown the 
better, both by avoiding the hostility of 
the Assyrians and by securing their help 
in case his subjects rebelled against him. 
It is worthy of note that the dynasty which 
he founded was on the throne longer than 
any other, for he was followed by four 
generations of his descendants. 

From this point onwards the external 
relations of Palestine remain obscure for a 
century. We hear of tribute paid by 
Palestine (the kings and separate states 
are not mentioned) in 802, and of wars in 
the west in which the Assyrian influence 
was predominant; but these do not help 
us to reconstruct the progress ol events. 

The truth is that Assyria was 
largely occupied during the 
hundred years which followed 
the death of Shalmaneser III 
with troubles on her northern 
frontier, and had little time 
to spare lor the remoter west. 
She also suffered from a 
succession of weak kings, and 
an empire like hers was only 
held together by the person¬ 
ality of the monarch himself. 

We have, on the other 
hand, a good deal of light on 
the local politics of the Pales¬ 
tinian states. The alliance 
between Israel and Judah 
was at least weakened by the 
usurpation of Athaliah, and 
for a time the two kingdoms 
went each its own way, Moab 
and Edom had successfully 
revolted, the former never 
again to be subdued, though 
Edom was reconquered- by 
Amaziah of Judah somewhere 
about 790. The northern kingdom was 
engaged in a desperate struggle against 
Damascus, which received a new oppor¬ 
tunity from the weakness of Assyria. 
Gilead was overrun by Syrians and even 
Samaria suffered from a siege which nearly 
proved fatal to the independence of Israel. 

It was not till the end of the century 
that the tide began to turn. 

Jehoash, grandson of Jehu, succeeded 
in beating back the Syrians, and repressed 
an attempt made by Amaziah of Judah to 
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secure independence or supremacy. His names of two captured cities, Lodebar and 
son Jeroboam II completed the work which Karnaim. For a few years the inter- 
his father had begun. There seems to have national situation repeated that of the 
been some kind of alliance or agreement eleventh century, with preoccupation both 
between Jeroboam and his contemporary in Egypt and in Mesopotamia, resulting in 
Uzziah (or Ahaziah) of Judah ; at all comparative freedom for the Palestinian 
events their interests did not clash. Judah states to develop and for the strongest of 
extended her power southwards, while them to obtain a certain hegemony over 
Jeroboam turned to the north and east, the rest. Roughly speaking, we may say 
conquered the Lebanon country as far that the year 750 marks the highest point 
north as Hamath, and recovered the lost of prosperity reached by Israel since the 
territory in Gilead, where we hear the days of Solomon. 





HOW JEHU ACKNOWLEDGED THE OVERLORDSHIP OF ASSYRIA 
' Tribute of Jana of tlio house of Khumri ’—so reads the inscription on one band of the obelisk of 
Shalmaneser. It is a square pillar of black stone with a column of oblong panels on each face, of 
which four, encircling it on the same level, show the offerings sent by Jehu (Iaua). He was, in point 
of fact, not descended from Omri (XChumri) ; but the Assyrians had come to call Israel the ‘ land 
of Omri.' The tribute in these two panels includes golden vessels, fruit and staves. 

British A/ 
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In or about the year 760 b.c. there 
occurred an event which, insignificant as 
it seemed to contemporaries, proved to be 
one of the great landmarks not only in the 
history of Israel, but in the whole story of 
human thought and spiritual development. 
This was the sudden appearance at the 
great royal sanctuary in Bethel of a wild 
figure from southern Judah, Amos the 
Prophet. 

Outwardly he resembled the familiar 
prophets, though it is noticeable that, 
unlike the majority of them, he stood 
alone. In earlier days men such as Elijah 
and Micaiah had maintained their in¬ 
dividuality, but it is clear 
Advent of the that they were the cxcep- 
Prophet Amos tion, and Elisha, with his 
companies of professional 
prophets, was the type. Amos resembled 
Elijah and Micaiah, not only in his soli¬ 
tude, but also in the content of his 
message. The normal prophet was a 
popular nationalist, and spoke of the 
triumphs that his people would win over 
their enemies. In its extreme form the 
usual preaching probably accommodated 
itself to the current eschatology, and 
foretold the sudden and dramatic inter¬ 
ference of Yahweh on the historical stage, 
to overthrow in person the enemies of 
Israel and to inaugurate a period of 
happiness and prosperity in which His 
own people should not merely be free from 
foreign oppression, but should attain also 
to world empire. Sometimes this might be 
accomplished through the work of some 
human king, sometimes through the 
direct and miraculous use of the super¬ 
human powers of Yahweh, But whatever 
be the details, it is clear that the normal 
prophet in ancient Israel, both in the 
north and in the south, was a prophet of 
salvation, prosperity and triumph. 

To all this the message of Amos presented 
the strongest possible contrast. Coming 
as he did from the borders of civilization, 
the barren lands where crops could not be 
grown and where only sheep could eke out 
a scanty living from the sparse herbage, 
he had inherited the traditions, moral and 
religious, of the nomad period, and saw 
that the elaborate agricultural and com¬ 
mercial society of northern Israel con¬ 
tained within it the seeds of ruin. The 
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surface was fair and prosperous, but 
beneath it was a seething mass of corrup¬ 
tion which must, sooner or later, involve 
the whole people in destruction. 

During the preceding century the whole 
economic basis of society had undergone 
a silent revolution. The land was no 
longer held and worked by Naboths, free 
peasant farmers owning their ancestral 
fields and securing by unremitting toil an 
honest living for themselves and their 
families. The small holdings had merged 
into large estates, worked largely by slave 
labour—we receive just the same impres¬ 
sion a generation later from Isaiah and 
Micah. We have occasional hints as to the 
methods by which the change had been 
brought about. The precedent set by 
Jezebel in dealing with Naboth seems to 
have been only too often followed, and the 
free peasant proprietor, impoverished and 
perhaps ruined by cruel border warfare, 
had degenerated first into the tenant 
farmer and finally into the serf. The rich 
man’s standard of comfort had risen ; the 
poor man’s standard of living had fallen, 
and every decade saw the gulf between 
the two classes growing. 

All history shows that such conditions 
can end only in one of two ways. 
Either the lower classes retain enough of 
their manhood to resent and finally to 
rise against the tyranny 
of the few, producing an Reaction against 
explosion which Wrecks a corrupt society 
the social order from 
within, or the victims lose their spirit 
and the result is a national emasculation 
which leaves the country an easy prey to 
any powerful and vigorous invader. Either 
result is ruin. It is not clear that Amos 
had thought the matter out in this form, 
nor that he had in mind any special enemy 
who would overthrow the country, but he 
did see that civilization as it was repres¬ 
ented by Samaria and Bethel was doomed. 
No help was to be found in religion, for 
this was at best a system of ritual with no 
moral force behind it, and at worst not 
merely tolerated but encouraged the evils 
of which the prophet complained. 

Others besides Amos were conscious of 
something wrong in the social order of 
their day. Such bodies of men as the 
Rechabites, who had been so prominent 
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before this time, had claimed that civiliza¬ 
tion itself was the evil, and that safety was 
only to be found in a return to the condi¬ 
tions of the nomadic period. This Amos 
did not suggest. It would be enough if 
the people would really seek Yahweh, 
as the fathers had known Him m the 
wilderness, Yahweh as Amos himself 
had been taught to understand Him. 
What was required was not ritual, but 
justice, a spirit of fair dealing between 
man and man. 

The thought was carried still farther a 
generation later by Hosea, who insisted 
that Yahweh’s primary demand was for 
‘ leal love ’ (though this, or any other 
English phrase, is inadequate to the 
expression of the idea), a recognition of 
the claims of personality, human and 
divine, and a consecration of the self and 
of society in answer to those claims. We 
need not suppose that either Amos or 
Hosea, or any other pre-exilic prophet 
(with the possible exception of Jeremiah), 
developed a genuine monotheistic theology' 
—for them such a question was purely 
theoretical, and they were concerned with 
practical affairs. Yahweh was the God 
of Israel, and therefore in that people His 
will must be paramount. 

That will could to some extent be 
measured by the human conscience. Amos 
seems to have been the first in the history 
of human thought who laid it down as a 
fundamental principle that 
Ideas of pre- God is at least as good as 
Exile prophets Man, and that anything 
which violates Man’s own 
sense of moral rectitude will as a matter 
ol course be displeasing to God. The great 
weakness of most of the world’s historic 
religions is that they have offered gods 
whose moral standard has been below that 
of the best men ; in Amos begins that 
line of thought which led men at last to 
recognize that God's standards are im¬ 
measurably above those of the noblest of 
men, and that the gradual development 
of the human conscience is one aspect of 
the gradual discovery of God. 

But Amos was taken to be a revolu¬ 
tionary prophet and nothing more. As a 
prophet lie himself was sacrosanct, and 
violent hands might not be laid on him ; 
but he was expelled Irom the sanctuary 


at Bethel, and his protests and warnings 
fell everywhere on deaf ears. The fulfil¬ 
ment of his words was not long delayed. 
With the death of Jeioboam the country 
fell back into its old ways. His son, 
Zechariah, was murdered by Shallum, 
Shallum in turn by Menahem. In 745 the 
fortunes of Assyria changed with the 
accession of Tiglath-pileser III, who began 
at once to recover all the ground that his 
predecessors had lost, and accepted the 
tribute of Menahem in 738. 

Menahem, after a reign of unceitain 
length (the Biblical figures in this period 
are demonstrably inaccurate and con¬ 
fusing) was succeeded by 
his SOIl Pekalliah, and he, Circumstances of 
too, fell, the victim of an Isaiah’s message 
assassin. The last two 
kings had been vassals of Assyria, and this 
new revolution must be interpreted as an 
act of revolt against Tiglath-pileser. The 
new king, Pekah, was in alliance with 
Damascus, and there seems to have been 
an effort to revive the old coalition which, 
a century before, had resisted the Assyrian 
invasion. It was necessary that Judah 
should join the confederacy, and an 
attempt was made to compel the 
allegiance by force of arms. 

It is in this connexion that the work of 
Isaiah first becomes prominent. With 
much the same general convictions as 
Amos and Hosea, he also held strongly 
to the belief that Yahweh had made His 
special home in Jerusalem, and would not 
lightly' see the city the prey of a foreign 
conqueror. Let Judah trust in Yahweh, 
and no man could either hurt or help her. 
Her best chance of safety lay in aloofness 
and a policy of isolation, a doctrine which, 
though based in Isaiah’s mind on the 
connexion between Israel and her God, 
dei'ives support from the geographical 
position of the city, far away in the hills 
and oil the main trade and military 
routes. 

But Ahaz, the grandson of Uzziah, did 
not share Isaiah’s conhdence and appealed 
to Assyria. The appeal was quickly 
answered. In 732 Tiglath-pileser de¬ 
stroyed Damascus and overthrew Pekah, 
appointing a certain Hoshea in his place. 
At the same time, numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Gilead and the north were 
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deported. While Tiglath-pileser lived the 
new king seems to have been faithful to 
him ; but Egypt had taken fright, and 
was doing her best to rouse the princes 
of Palestine to revolt. Tiglath-pileser 
was succeeded by Shalmaneser V, and 
soon theic followed open revolt. Assyrian 
armies were once more in the west, 
Hoshea was taken and killed, and, after 
a prolonged siege, Samaria itself was 
captured (721). 

It was not utterly depopulated, for we 
hear of later attacks by Sargon (who had 
succeeded Shalmaneser before the final 
capture of Samaria), and it is clear that 
the country could not have been left 
utterly desolate. We have little evidence 
as to the form which Assyrian government 
took, but it may be conjectured that 
Bethel and other places were assigned 
to Ahaz as a reward for his fidelity to 


SENNACHERIB ASSAULTS JERUSALEM . 
Jerusalem must have been the objective of Sennacherib's 
campaign into Palestine, made necessary by the revoh on 
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Assyria. In any case, it is certain that 
Hoshea had no successor ; the kingdom 
of Israel had come to an end. 

In the south Assyrian influence remained 
dominant and even the externals of 
worship were modified, apparently as an 
act of vassalage. A new altar, built on 
an Assyrian model seen by Ahaz at 
Damascus in 732, was placed in the Tem¬ 
ple at Jerusalem, and it seems clear that 
some form of Assyrian worship was intro¬ 
duced into the city, probably the adoration 
of the heavenly bodies. Hezekiah fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of his father Ahaz, 
and Judah remained for nearly twenty 
j’ears faithful to the Assyrian alliance. 

But the progress of the Assyrians was 
sure, if slow. Ashdod fell in 711, and the 
near approach of danger neived Egypt to 
fresh diplomatic intrigue. On the death of 
Sargon in 705 the whole of Palestine blazed 
into revolt against his suc¬ 
cessor, Sennacherib. Padi, 
icing of Ekron, alone was true 
to his allegiance, and the 
confederates, with the help of 
a party in the city, seized 
him and handed him over to 
Hezekiah for safe keeping. 

In 701, however, Senna¬ 
cherib appeared with his 
armies and reduced one after 
another of the rebel cities. 
The territory of Judah was 
cruelly ravaged; Sennacherib 
claims to have taken forty-six 
walled towns (probably in¬ 
cluding some in northern 
Israel) and 200,150 prisoners. 
The details are far from 
clear, but it is certain that 
Sennacherib did not capture 
Jerusalem, contenting himself 
with the restoration of Padi, 
whom he replaced on the 
throne, and with the exaction 
of an enormous tribute from 
Hezekiah. It seems likely 
that a set-back of some kind 
overtook Sennacherib’s 
army—an outbreak of bubonic 
plague has been suggested— 
and that he was glacl to 
return without having 
destroyed Jerusalem. 
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The revolt had been accom¬ 
panied by a religious reform 
which went far to meet the 
demands of the prophetic party. 

We may be doing no injustice 
to the genuineness of Hezckiah’s 
religious convictions if wc 
suggest that this had a political 
aspect. The local sanctuaries 
and the foreign cults were swept 
away, and even the ancient 
serpent worship of Jerusalem 
was suppressed. Political in¬ 
dependence and purity of 
Yahweh worship necessarily 
went hand in hand ; the latter 
could not exist without the 
former, and the attempt to 
attain it must have been in¬ 
tended and regarded as a 
political gesture. Both alike 
failed with the submission of 
Hezekiah to Sennacherib, and 
the purer, simpler, ethical 
religion of the prophets passed 
under a cloud by which it was 
hidden for three-quarters of a 
century. 

We have little information as SP0ILS 0F LACHISH before Sennacherib 

t. It was from Lachish (probably Tell el-Hesy, some 32 miles 
to the course of events in Isiael gouth-west of Jerusalem), which he had captuied, that Senna- 
between 'JOX and 639 B-C. The chenb sent Rabsliakeli to demand the capitulation of Hezekiah; 
period is stigmatised as one of and thitliei Hezekiah sent tribute. This bas-relief is inscribed: 

• v . , p 'Sennacherib . . , receives the spoil of the city of Lachish. 
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tyranny, though the account is 
too vague for us to form any judgement 
as to details. The Chronicler speaks of a 
revolt by Manasseh, followed by a cap¬ 
tivity in Babylon, after which the king 
repented of his misdeeds and was re¬ 
stored to his throne. But this may be 
a later interpretation of a visit which 
Manasseh paid in 675 to Phoenicia, where, 
in common with twenty-one other kings 
of the west, he did homage to Esar- 
liaddon at the foundation of a royal city 
the site of Sidon. For the rest, 
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there seems little doubt that he remained 
faithful to the Assyrian alliance through 
his lifetime, and that his ‘ crimes ’ were 
committed in the suppression of the anti- 
Assyrian party in Judah. 

Sennacherib died in 681, and his suc¬ 
cessor undertook still further conquests. 
World dominion would be incomplete till 
Egypt was subjugated, and we may well 


suppose that this enterprise had been the 
ultimate goal of every ambitious Assyrian 
monarch. Esarhaddon was the first to 
accomplish it, and thereby, though he 
ruled over wider territories than any of 
his predecessors, he struck a fatal blow at 
the permanence of the Assyrian empire. 
Egypt was too far away for effective 
control without the expenditure of a large 
force, whereas it was really the northern 
frontier of Assyria which needed defence. 
The strain proved in the long run to be too 
great, and the subjugation of Egypt in 
671 may be said to be the beginning of 
the end of the kingdom of Nineveh. 

The new conquest was insecure ; Esar¬ 
haddon died in the course of an expedition 
in which he was attempting to re-establish 
his authority, but with varying fortunes. 
Assyrian dominance was maintained till 
650. Esarhaddon was succeeded in 
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Nineveh by Ashurbanipal, the last of the 
great kings ot Assyria. Yet, great as he 
was, lie was hardlv equal to the task of 
maintaining the position of his country 
in the face of the difficulties with which 
he was surrounded. It is a significant 
fact that, although we know about as 
much ot Ashurbanipal as of any other 
Assyrian king, we have no information at 
all of any event* between 639 and his 
death in 626, The usual inference is that 
the empire was already falling to pieces. 
There had been revolts in Babylon, in 
Egypt and in almost every part of the 
empire, but the great danger came from 
the north, and, as it also affected Judah, 
it must receive some notice. 

The history of civilization in the Medi¬ 
terranean and south-western Asia has 
from time to time 

Northern hordes been rudely affected 
change Ancient World by incursions from 
the north. From the 
highlands to the east of the Hindu Kush, 
from Turkistan and the Altai, from the 
countries on both sides of the Ural moun¬ 
tains, there have gathered hordes of 
rough but sturdy warriors, belonging to 
different races but presenting the same 
social characteristics, who have so felt 
the pressure of overpopulation that they 
have made their way down into the 
fertile lands of the higher civilization. 

One such racial movement had led to 
the establishment of the Aryans in India 
and of the Iranians in Persia. Another 
was that of the Dorians (see Chap. 32), 
who expelled that older Aegean civiliza¬ 
tion which has left so rich a heritage in 
the Greek Epos and the buried Cretan 
cities. Julius Caesar undoubtedly checked 
a similar movement by his defeat of the 
Helvetii, and during the early centuries of 
the Christian era Europe was threatened 
and overrun first by Teutonic tribes and 
then by Huns ; while the Middle Ages 
witnessed the successful defence of the 
western world against Tartar hordes. 

Such a movement took place in the 
latter part of the seventh century, and 
though the invaders, called Scythians 
and Cimmerians and, later, Medes by the 
Greeks and Umman-Manda bjr the Meso¬ 
potamians, made no permanent conquests, 
they left as the legacy of their assault a 
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world from which the Assyrian empire had 
completely passed away. The glory of 
the Semites was waning, and though 
Assyria was succeeded for a short period 
by Babylon, the time was near when the 
hegemony of civilization should be 
yielded to peoples of Indo-European 
speech, and remain in their hands till, 
twelve centuries later, Mahomet raised 
the Arabs to the height of a world power. 

A new race had entered Babylonia. 
From the shores of the Persian Gulf 
there came the people known as the 
Chaldaeans, and they soon rose to the chief 
power in Babylon. A Chaldaean prince, 
Nabopolassar by name, threw oil the 
yoke of Assyria on the death of Ashur¬ 
banipal, and, making common cause 
with the Medes on his eastern frontier, 
attacked Assyna. Twenty years of war¬ 
fare followed, and in spite of occasional 
defeats the Chaldaeans steadily pressed 
forward. Assyna summoned Scythians to 
her aid and under Necho a reorganized 
Egypt, now concerned with buttressing 
her old enemy, gave what help she could. 

But the Scythians went over to the 
enemy, and were rewarded by a share 
in the plunder of the crumbling empire. 
The ancient city of Ashur was sacked in 
614 and Nineveh herself fell 
two years later. A11 attempt Palestine after 
was made to carry on the Nineveh's fall 
struggle from Iiarran, which 
in turn was captured by the Chaldaeans 
in 6x0. This proved to be the end oi l^ie 
Assyrian Empire, and the last effort of 
Egypt to play a dominant part in world 
affairs culminated in the battle oi Car- 
chemish (605), where Necho was com¬ 
pletely overthrown by Nebuchadrezzar, 
son of Nabopolassar, and the supremacy 
of Babylon was definitely established. 

As an Assyrian vassal and a small 
butter state between Egypt and Babylon, 
Judah was vitally concerned in these 
events. Manasseh died in 641, and was 
succeeded by Amon, who was assassinated 
after a two years’ reign and was followed 
by his young son Josiah. In G26 the 
Scythian storm threatened to burst on 
the country. We have no direct evidence 
as to the damage the invaders did, but the 
prophecies of Zephaniah and some of the 
oracles of Jeremiah are commonly assigned 
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to this period, and call up a picture of a 
ruined countryside and a universal panic 
Whatever happened, Jerusalem remained 
untouched, and the national life intact. 

Five years later the king was old enough 
to take the government into his own 
hands, and inaugurated a religious revival. 
Like the religious movement of Hezekiah, 
this may well have had a political aspect, 
Directed, it is said, by a book of law 
found in the Temple during some repairs, 
Josiah made the most complete changes 
in religion that Jerusalem had yet wit¬ 
nessed. All the foreign cults were swept 
out of Jerusalem and, except for the fact 
that sacrifice was continued, the religious 
ideals of the eighth century prophets were 
in large measure realized. All the old 
local sanctuaries, with their relics of 
Canaanite worship, were desecrated, and 
sacrifice was restricted to Jerusalem. 
Some necessary adjustments in the social 
life of the people were made, and the 
country priests were given permission 
to establish themselves round the Temple. 
Once more religious purity and political 
independence went hand in hand. 

But though Assyria was in no state to 
avenge what was practically an act of 
rebellion, the Egyptian king, acting 
nominally in the Assyrian 
Josiah’s fate interests, was not disposed to 
at Megiddo allow Josiah to retain com¬ 
plete independence. In the 
course of one of his expeditions—that of 
60S—he summoned Josiah to his presence 
at Megiddo as lie passed through the 
country, and there put him to death. 

This, at least, is the account in Kings ; 
that of Chronicles, introducing a battle 
in which the Egyptian archers played a 
decisive part, seems to the present writer 
to be a later interpretation of the events. 

The king’s second son, Jehoaliaz, was 
placed on the throne 115/ popular election, 
but it seems that his policy was unaccept¬ 
able to Necho, and three months later he 
was deposed and carried to Egypt, while 
his place was occupied hy his elder brother, 
Jehoiakim The new king was a strong 
contrast to his father, and his character 
and conduct go far to explain the popular 
attempt to exclude him. He seems to have 
set before him as his model some typical 
oriental Sultan like Solomon. He tried 



EGYPTIAN RELIGION IN PALESTINE 
Reflecting the influence of Egypt, where the 
hippopotamus was a popular divinity, this 
little pottery model was found in the Ashtoietli 
temple at Beth-shan at a level judged to be 
contemporary with Seti I (c 1300 b c ) 
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to erect magnificent buildings and to vie 
with the great kings of the world, but 
these works could be carried out only by 
forced labour, and aL the cost of grave 
oppression of his subjects. After Car- 
chemish he seems to have transferred his 
allegiance to the Chaldaeans. 

But Egypt, though beaten in the field, 
did not give up hope of keeping Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar at bay through intrigue, and 
ultimately Jehoiakim was persuaded to 
revolt. Retribution came in 507, and 
though Jehoiakim himself died before the 
fall of Jerusalem, his young son Jchoiachin 
was compelled to surrender after a reign 
of three months, after which Zedekiah, a 
third son of Josiah, was placed on the 
throne in the Chaldaean interest. Once 
more the intrigues of Egypt worked on 
the weak king, and in 586 the final 
vengeance was taken. Jerusalem was 
laid in ruins, the Temple was burnt, all 
persons of authority were either killed or 
deported, and the independence of Judah 
was destroyed. The Chaldaeans appointed 
one of tire Jewish nobles, Gedaliali hy 
name, to be governor of the country. 

For a time it seemed as if there might 
be some kind of revival, but Gcdaliah was 
assassinated by a scion of the old royal 
house, and the last remnant (apart from 
the peasant cultivators) fled down to 
Egypt- What became of them there we 
do not know. They may have been 
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absorbed into the ordinary population, they 
may have been wiped out in Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar’s invasion of Egypt, or they may 
have made their way far to the south 
and become the founders of that strange 
Jewish community of which relics have 
recently been discovered at Elephantine, 
near Aswan. One thing is clear: they 
never returned to Palestine. The land 
was not left utterly desolate ; it was in¬ 
habited and fanned by peasants; but they 
have left on the history no trace of political 
independence or of religious initiative, 
and when, two generations later, the 
national life made a fresh start in Jeru¬ 
salem, it was inaugurated, not by those 
who had been left behind by the Chal- 
daean invader, but through the influence 
of the Babylonian exiles. 

It remains to note two contributions of 
primary importance to human religious 
and philosophical thought which were 
made in the last years of the Hebrew 
state. Four prophets are commonly 
assigned to this period: Zephaniah, who 
dealt almost entirely with the religious 
aspects of the Scythian invasions ; Nahum, 
whose work is an exultant paean of triumph 
over the fall of Nineveh; Habakkuk, 
whose oracles probably come from the 
early years of Jehoiakim ; and Jeremiah, 
from 626 to after 585. It is the last two 
who are the most significant. 

The eighth century prophets had taught 
that Yahweh was righteous, and that 
therefore He would reward human right¬ 
eousness with prosperity 
The problem of and punish human wrong- 
human destiny doing with disaster. But 
sooner or later men were 
bound to observe that this easy philosophy 
of life was not supported by fact. The 
righteous do suffer and the wicked do 
prosper. The question became acute 
when the most righteous of all Jewish 
kings, Josiah, met with a miserable fate, 
and his cruel and unjust son, Jehoiakim, 
supported by Egypt, seemed to prosper. 

It was, as far as we know, Habakkuk 
who first presented this problem in its 
simple form, and who asked the great 
question, how can a righteous and pure 
God, supreme over the human universe, 
allow such a moral contradiction ? Need¬ 
less to say he found no valid answer; but 


the question continued to live and be 
debated by later thinkers in Israel, It 
gave birth in due time to the greatest 
literary composition yet achieved by 
human genius, the Book of Job, and led 
the later Israel to seek for a solution in a 
doctrine of a life after death, in which 
the moral entanglements of this life should 
find their meaning and their rectification. 

The position of Jeremiah is still more 
important. His was a supremely lov¬ 
able character but a lonely life. He had 
the temperament which 
shrinks from publicity of Lonely struggle 
any kind and seeks its of Jeremiah 
happiness in the joys of 
obscure social activity. Yet it was his 
fate to stand alone all through his 
ministry. For forty years he had to 
experience the last sufferings of the 
country which he loved with a passion 
only less than that with which he served 
hi^ God, and till the very last he found it 
impossible to obtain a hearing from the 
nation which he loved. Despised, re¬ 
jected, scorned, persecuted, only not 
murdered, he became a type for ever of 
the suffering servant of God. I-Ic stood 
alone amongst his people, but he stood yet 
more alone in his dealings with his God. 

Until his day religion had been essenti¬ 
ally a matter for the community rather 
than the individual; the human unit in 
religion was the people, not the man. A 
man could only exercise religious func¬ 
tions as a member of the tribe or nation ; 
direct, private, personal dealings with his 
God were impossible for him. But the 
nature of Jeremiah’s experience forced 
these things upon him. Like all prophets 
he found a direct and immediate contact 
with the deity who inspired him, but no 
other had in the same way stood face to 
face alone with God and struggled with 
Him in the fulfilment of his work. 

His experiences arc amongst the most 
terrible recorded in the annals of the 
human spirit, but they have borne rich 
fruit. All the personal piety of the later 
Judaism and of the whole Christian 
history depends on this isolation of the 
worshipper, and is thus to be traced back 
to the life of this prophet. He himself 
is the noblest gift that pre-exilic Israel 
had to give to the world. 
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Vigorous Social Life in the Great Days of the Achaean 
Princes reflected by Archaeology and the Homeric Poems 
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T he heroic age of Greece offers a re¬ 
markable contrast to the periods 
which preceded and which succeeded 
it ; for while these earlier and later 
civilizations are known to us almost exclus¬ 
ively from the evidence of excavation and 
archaeology, our knowledge of the heroic 
age is almost entirely derived from the two 
great epic poems, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, which have been among the most 
valued literary possessions of the educ¬ 
ated world from Greek times until the 
present day. On the other hand, these 
two poems enable us to realize the life 
and character of the people they describe 
with a fullness and a vividness hardly to 
be rivalled in any literary record of a by¬ 
gone age, and Achilles, Hector, Odysseus, 
Helen, Andromache, Nausicaa and the 
rest live in the Homeric poems with a 
brilliance and individuality beyond all 
other personalities in history or fiction. 

Before any attempt can be made to 
describe the life of the Greeks in the heroic 
age, it is necessary to realize the position 
of that age in the historical development 
of the Aegean peoples. The magnificent 
and imposing civilization of the Minoan 
age, as described in Chapter 25, was a 
thing of the past, in spite of the ' hundred 
cities 1 of Crete, and was to a great extent 
forgotten ; the palace of Minos at Cnossus 
was destroyed and buried, and its site 
reoccupied by insignificant buildings. The 
relation to the heroic age of the offshoots 
of the Cretan culture and art on the main¬ 
land of Greece is not so clear. While 
there is nothing in the Iliad or Odyssey, 
beyond some traditional survivals, to 
suggest the former splendour of Crete, the 
references to Mycenae, ‘ rich in gold, 1 and 
to the resplendent palace of Menelaus at 


Sparta, certainly seem to imply some 
knowledge on the poet’s part of the 
art and civilization that have been 
rediscovered in modem times. 

It is still a matter of dispute not only 
to what place and date the composition 
of the Iliad and Odyssey must be assigned, 
but also how far they are to be regarded 
as describing the life of the poet's own day 
(see also Chapter 29). As to the first 
of these questions, Dr. Leaf, in the 
Introduction to his Iliad, says : 

Finally, a word may be added as to the 
place of origin of the poems. The argument 
for their birth in continental Greece, first 
stated by Mr. Gladstone, and lately enforced 
with more effect, if less enthusiasm, by Mr. 
Mttnro, appears to me unanswerable. It is 
to the courts of the great princes of Acliaea, 
whose homes and even whose remains have 
been found by Schliemann . . . that we have 
to look for the dwelling of Homer. The 
Achaean fugitives took with them to the 
coasts of Asia Minor this most precious of 
their possessions. 

If this opinion be correct—and it is one 
which seems likely to meet with general 
acceptance among scholars 
—it is a necessary infer- Period of the 
ence that the Iliad and Homeric poems 
Odyssey must have been 
composed before the Achaeans were 
driven forth into Asia Minor by the 
Dorian invaders—that is to say, before 
about 1000 B.c. And the life which 
they describe must be, in all essential 
matters, that of those Achaean chief¬ 
tains. A further inference is that the 
Iliad and Odyssey must have already 
existed very much in their present form 
before the Dorian immigration. 

It is true that many critics have, during 
the last century, maintained that the poems 
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were not finally put together until a much 
later time, and that they are of a composite 
character both as to literary form and as 
to content. But such critics find it very 
difficult to explain the fact that the life 
described in the poems corresponds in 
every way with the probable conditions 
among the Achaeans in Greece, and differs 
greatly from what we learn from other 
sources of the state of 
Homer preceded things in Greece sub- 
Dorian Invasion sequent to rooo B c. For 
the poet was not a his¬ 
torian nor an archaeologist, and is not 
likely to have made a systematic study of 
an earlier age. As Andrew Lang points 
out in his World of Homer, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that he should make no reference at all 
to the changed conditions of his own time 
and his new home, while describing with 
almost complete accuracy and consistency 
the life of his predecessors on the main¬ 
land of Greece. 

The poet indeed regards the heroes of 
whom he tells as finer and stronger than 
his own contemporaries ; Diomed easily 
hurls a rock ‘ such as two men, as men 
are now, could not lift '—but there are 
no essential differences of life or custom. 
Who these heroes were must next be 
considered. 

The word ‘ hero ’ varied considerably in 
meaning at different times. In later 
Gieek usage it often meant a demigod or 
a mortal to whom divine honours were 
given. But there is no such implication 
in the Homeric use of the word; it may 
be applied to almost any of the chief 
characters, whether princes, or of divine 
race, or neither; it is applied not only to 
warriors generally, but even to heralds and 
minstrels. And, as Professor Seymour 
remarks, ' the so-called heroic period of 
Greece had very few generations.' It 
appears, indeed, to have been restricted 
to those who took part in the Trojan 
war and in some, other expeditions or 
adventures that are referred to in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

These heroes were evidently Greek in 
language and customs, and they belong 
to a race which must have come down 
from the north—or at least from the north 
of Greece—at some date which it is 
difficult to determine, in the second 


millennium B.c They brought with them 
the beliefs, customs and dress of their 
northern home, and they spoke the Greek 
language m some earlier form capable of 
developing into the epic dialect of the 
Homeric poems But they found m Gieece 
a civilization and art far in advance of 
their own. Though Crete never recovered 
from the disaster which involved the 
destruction of the palaces at Cnossus and 
elsewhere, the offshoots of Cretan art 
survived in Mycenae, Sparta, Tiryns and 
other sites on the mainland of Greece 
And the immigiating Achaeans did not 
exterminate the earlier inhabitants, but 
adopted to a great extent their houses 
and their towns, and employed them as 
skilled craftsmen. 

The conditions of life described in the 
Homeric poems arc, therefore, m some 
degree the product of a mixed civilization, 
the vigorous and warlike immigrants 
taking advantage of the old-established 
and more advanced surroundings in which 
they found themselves. But their life 
was essentially Greek in spirit and char¬ 
acter, so much so that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were studied and quoted by all 
later Greeks as the typical embodiment 
of the ideals of the Greek people, and 
have ever since been recognized by the 
whole world as representative of Greek 
genius. 

Until recent years there was much 
difference of opinion among scholars and 
historians as to how far the life described 
in the Homeric poems 
corresponded to an actual Historical Basis 
historic society and the ol Homer’s Epics 
events in which that 
society took part. Some regarded it as a 
more or less ideal picture of a state of 
things that had never actually existed ; or 
at least as the result of the combining of 
traditions which embodied the ideas of 
many centuries. But now that the golden 
treasures of Mycenae and the actual walls 
of the city of Troy have been discovered, 
few would dispute that the tale of Troy 
is in the main a record of real historical 
events (see Chapter 29), though there is 
room for doubt as to how much detail is 
due to the poet’s imagination. 

The life of the Homeric heroes seems in 
many ways closer to that of the Greeks 
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of classical times than it is cither to the 
Cretan civilization or to that of the ' dark 
ages ' which succeeded the invasion of the 
Dorians. And this is hardly to be 
wondered at The Achaeans carried with 
them to Asia Minor their customs and 
tiaditions, and thus preserved many 
characteristics of the heroic age, to be 
transmitted later to the Greeks generally. 
Allowance must indeed be made for the 
fact that the Greeks of the classical period 
thought of the heroes as in every way 
similar to themselves, and so represented 
them m art and literature. But it ap¬ 
pears that many characteristic features 
of the life of the heroic age, obscured or 
destroyed by the Dorian invasion, were 
restored later as part of the common 
inheritance of the Hellenic race, 

The Iliad and the Odyssey, on which we 
are almost entirely dependent for our 
knowledge of the life of the heroic age, 
are somewhat limited in their scope, since 
the one describes a state of war—and then 
only a few days in an expedition—while 


the other is a story of travel in various 
countries, real and imaginary. But there 
aie also vivid pictures of home life in the 
palace of Menelaus at Sparta, and that of 
Alcmous among the Phaeacians. And, 
moreover, a state of war was regarded in 
ancient times as being a much more normal 
condition than it is considered now—as a 
commonplace event in which any man 
might at any time be called on to play 
his part. 

The chief characters in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are all princes, but they are 
attended by many others who seem 
almost their social equals ; many even 
of the princes ruled ovei but small dis¬ 
tricts, and within these were many estates 
which doubtless gave a certain position to 
the proprietor. It is to be noted that the 
kingdom of Odysseus (U 1 ysses), which 
only supplied twelve ships to the Trojan 
expedition, could furnish a hundred 
suitors who were of such rank that they 
could aspire to the hand of the queen. 
But the general tone of the poems, as well 



RUINED BATTLEMENTS THAT FOR TEN YEARS DEFIED THE ACHAEAN HOST 


The Tioy of the Homeric poems was enclosed within massive walls and bastions diversified by 
towers and gateways. The side walls of one tower are shown here (B and C) projecting from the 
eastern wall (marked A). At D and E are superstructures built to replace earhei ones of brick ; 
the gate leading thiongh the paiapet on to the terrace and thence to the tower is clearly 
visible. The house wall at F and the massive foundation at G belong to later settlements. 

From Ddrpfeld, ' Trojti und Ihon ' 
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as of the society they describe, is dis¬ 
tinctly aristocratic. 

This quality is most obvious ill the 
battle scenes of the Iliad, which consist 
mostly of descriptions of the individual 
prowess of one hero after another, all 
dependent entirely on their own skill 
with spear or sword, and not on any 
concerted action or 
Essential nature oi marshalling of troops. 

the Aristocracy Sometimes, indeed, one 
hero comes to the aid 
of another who is hard pressed; but 
none seems to depend on' the support of 
his own special followers. If a hero 
occasionally seems to lead a charge, as 
when ‘ the Trojans drave forth in close 
array, and Hector led them,’ the common 
soldiery never have any decisive effect 
on the issue of the fight. 

In the wanderings of Odysseus, though 
the hero again and again comes to the 
rescue of his companions in peril, his 
home-coming is none the less welcome to 
his friends because he returns alone, 

‘ with the loss of all his company.’ And, 
when he does return, he is able, with the 
help only of his son and two faithful 
servants, to cope with the hundred suitors 
who have established themselves in his 
house. The authority and preponderance 
of the chiefs are no less conspicuous in time 
of peace. The social system on which it 
is based can be inferred from many refer¬ 
ences in the Homeric poems. 

The system of government is monar¬ 
chical, but without any definite constitut¬ 
ion or any permanent division into inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms. Much would depend 
on the character and prowess of the indi¬ 
vidual king. If the Greeks before Troy 
recognized Agamemnon as their leader, 
they joined him as free allies rather than 
as subjects. The words ‘king,’ ‘lord,’ 

‘ master ’ (basileus, anax, koiranos) seem to 
be equivalent and interchangeable. Odys¬ 
seus, indeed, when exhorting the Greeks, 
says : ' A multitude of masters is no good 
thing, let there be one master, one king ’ ; 
but he makes this remark only when he 
is addressing the common soldiery, and 
addresses the other leaders in very different 
language. They are evidently thought of 
as entitled, if they choose, to withdraw 
their respective contingents and go home. 


The word ‘ king ’ seems to be used in 
varying senses even in juxtaposition. A 
clear illustration of this occurs in the firs l 
book of the Odyssey, when Antinous 
taunts Telemachus about his prospect of 
succeeding his father as king ot Ithaca, 
and Telemachus, in reply, says : ‘ There are 
many other kings of the Achaeans in sea¬ 
girt Ithaca, kings young and old ; some 
one of them shall surely have this kingship 
since goodly Odysseus is dead. But, as 
for me, I will be lord of our own house and 
thralls.’ Here then is evidently a dis¬ 
tinction drawn between the Icing who is 
merely lord in his own domain, and the 
king of the whole island. Both rights 
appear to be hereditary ; but a possible 
breach of heredity is contemplated. 

The paramount king, if he may so be 
called, seems to have further exceptional 
rights as to the disposal of his vassals. 
Thus Agamemnon offers to Achilles ‘ seven 
well built cities,’ and Menclaus tells Tele- 
machus of his offer to Odysseus : ‘ And 
in Argos I would have given him a city 
to dwell in—making desolate one city of 
those that lie around and are in mine own 
domain.’ Such power seems despotic; 
but it was probably only exercised in 
particular cases—possibly in captured 
territory. 

As a rule each king supervised the work 
on his own property in peace time ; a king 
is represented on the shield of Achilles 
as superintending the 
work of his farm. In Monarchy Limited 
peace time, also, the by the Council 
king kept open house, 
and entertained his subordinates; the 
' kings ’ of Phaeacia were feasting in the 
palace of Alcinous when Odysseus came to 
request hospitality; but Alcinous says 
to the feasters: ' Hear me, captains and 
counsellors of the Phaeacians ... in the 
morning we will call yet more elders 
together, and entertain the stranger.’ 

The power of a king was often thus 
modified by the advice of an assembly of 
chiefs or elders, or even of the whole 
people. If an important decision were to 
be made, an assembly was summoned, and 
everyone freely spoke his opinion or advice; 
but it was the persuasive power and the 
wisdom of the speaker that counted, not 
his authority in command. There was no 
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constitutional sanction. The meetings 
were usually called by the king or by 
heralds on his authority ; but in Ithaca 
Telemachus summons such an assembly, 
though he has not yet assumed regal 
authority. And the famous assembly at 
the beginning of the Iliad is summoned, 
not by Agamemnon, but by Achilles ; but 
when Odysseus, urged by Athena, wishes 
to summon a second assembly, he borrows 
the sceptre and authority of Agamemnon. 
This, however, is clearly a case of indi¬ 
vidual tact rather than of necessity. 

It is by no means clear who had the 
right to be summoned to such assemblies. 
Thersiies—a man of no account—is present 
and speaks at the assembly of the Greeks ; 
and if Odysseus chastises him, it is not for 
his presumption in speaking, but rather 
for the tenor of his speech. Even the 
scout Dolon is present at the assembly of 
the Trojans in the plain, when he volun¬ 
teers for his fatal expedition. That such 
an absence of formality led to no anarchy 
or confusion is a striking testimony to the 
existence of the same political genius which' 
was later shown by the Greeks of the 
classical age. 

Apart from formal war and travel, 
which are the main themes of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, plundering and cattle-raiding by 
land and piracy by sea are 
The Shield described, and are regarded 
of Achilles as in no way discreditable. 

Of more peaceful occupations, 
both in town and country' life, a com¬ 
prehensive picture is given in the 
description of the shield of Achilles. It 
is true that this description had been 
regarded by some authorities as a com¬ 
paratively later addition to the Iliad ; but 
it contains no obvious anachronisms, and 
harmonises well enough with the life 
described in the rest of the poem. 

The scenes described are a selection 
typical of town and country life. Some 
of them showed a town in time, of war— 
a regular siege or assault on a town, an 
ambush and a cattle raid—others in 
time of peace. There were represented 
first a feast and a marriage procession, 
with women looking on from their porches ; 
then a scene of dispute and discussion 
before the elders seated in the crowded 
market-place. The country scenes were 


even more varied ; men ploughing, and 
receiving a cup of wine at the end of each 
furrow ; harvest, with reapers and sheaf- 
binders, a king standing by and rejoicing 
in the sight, while heralds prepared a 
banquet beneath a tree and women 
strewed white barley for supper; vintage, 
the plenteous grapes being gathered and 
carried in baskets by 
youths and maidens, Simple Pleasures 
who kept time to a of Rich and Poor 
viol played by a boy 
in their midst; cattle grazing, with the 
incident of the herdsmen and their dogs 
warding off an attack by lions ; sheep- 
folds with flocks and farm-steadings. 

Then there was a choric dance of 
youths and maidens in festal attire, like 
that which ‘ Daedalus devised for Ariadne 
in Cnossus,' while a minstrel made music 
and two tumblers whirled in the midst, 
and a great company stood about the 
dancers, well pleased. The whole gives 
an impression of a joyous outdoor life, 
its freedom and delight enhanced by 
sudden dangers or adventures, such as is 
quite in the spirit of the rest of the poem, 
and anticipates in many ways the con¬ 
ditions found later in classical Greece. 

The outward aspects of the environment 
in which this vigorous life was lived can be 
inferred, to a great extent, from references 
and descriptions in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
We have fairly full descriptions of the 
palaces of Alcinous in Phaeacia and of 
Menelaus at Sparta, and of that of Priam 
in Troy ; more details are given as to 
the simpler and less luxurious house of 
Odysseus in Ithaca, and there is also an 
account of the farmstead of Eumaeus the 
sw’ine-herd. All of these seem to be 
essentially similar in general arrangement, 
though differing greatly in size and 
elaboration. There is always a court¬ 
yard entered by an outer gate, and opening 
into this a living-room or hall, with a 
porch and sometimes an ante-room in 
front of it. 

Such a plan not only resembles that of 
the Greek house of later times, but is also 
similar to that of palaces such as those of 
Mycenae and Tiryns. It shows, on the 
other hand, an essential difference from 
the earlier Cretan palaces of Cnossus and 
Phaestus, with their central paved courts 
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suxiounded by a complex of chambers 
with skylights or well-windows. The 
buddings of Mycenaean type on the 
mainland have indeed many architectural 
features and decorations which are 
evidently borrowed from Crete ; but the 
houses are designed to meet different 
leqmrements. An explanation of these 
points may be found in the fact that these 
houses were built for the Achaean in- 
vadeis who brought with them tlieii own 
customs and traditions from the noith, 
and settled in Greece as the lords over an 
earlier and more highly civilized popula¬ 
tion who derived their art from Ciete, 

The open court, which is always in 
front of the houses described in the 
Homeric poems, is merely a kind of farm¬ 
yard in the more primitive examples, and 
it retains much of this chaiactcr in the 
house of Odysseus in Ithaca; for beasts 
aie diiven into it, and even slaughtered, 
cut up and cooked. They were usually 
sacrificed at the altar of Zeus Herkcios 
(god of the enclosure), which was placed 
in the court. Even in the camp before 
1 Toy, Achilles has such an altar in the 



HOW THE STATELY HOMES OF THE HOMERIC HEROES WERE PLANNED 
From tlie descriptions given by Homer it is clear that the dwellings conformed m gencial outlay to 
tins plan of the Palace of Tn^ns, of the immediately preceding period; the palace at Mycenae 
ivas of the same character, but less elaborate. An enlarged plan of the 'megaion ’ is given above. 
After Sc/iJidmaitij, ‘ Tiryus * and Schuchhatdt, ' Schhemann's Excavations ’ 
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com t in front of his tent or booth , and 
it was a regular feature in the court of 
the Greek house of historic times. In 
largei houses and palaces the couit was of 
considerable size, and surrounded not only 
by stables and storehouses but also by 
chambers often opening into porticoes. It 
was enclosed by a wall, in which there was 
a doorway, usually opposite the front of 
the house itself. At Odysseus'’ home 
Telemachus, as son of the house, has a 
room opening into this courtyard. 


special feast-day when Odysseus visited 
Alcinous, but he found the elders of the 
Phaeacians feasting m the hall; and the 
suitois of Penelope feasted daily in the 
hall of the house of Odysseus. In these 
cases the hall is evidently conceived as 
being of considerable size. But it is 
likely that unpretentious houses were not 
essentially different in plan ; Odysseus, 
when he first comes to Eumaeus the swine¬ 
herd, finds him seated in. the porch of his 
house ; probably m such a house there 



RUINS OF A PRIVATE HOUSE IN THE CITADEL OF MYCENAE 


Alongside the Acropolis wall, and occupying as mucli as possible of the space between it and the 
wall of the Grave Circle (just visible on the right of this photograph), stood a large lesidence now 
called the House of the Warrior Vase, because that famous amphora (illustrated in page 846) 
was found in one of its 100ms The rums now to be seen are the foundations of the mam floor, 
used as basements where the level of the giound allowed. In the distance is the plain of Argos 

From British School at Athens Animal 


The main building of the Homeric 
house consists of a hall or living-room, 
with an ante-room and a porch in front of 
this ; these three divisions are distinctly 
recognized in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and are also to be found in the houses at 
Mycenae and Tiryns The porch was a 
favourite place in which to sit, and stone 
benches were placed in or beside it. In 
the middle of the hall itself was the hearth, 
which was the centre of social and domestic 
life; when Odysseus came to the palace 
of Alcinous, he found the queen, Arete, 
seated in an honouied place beside it. 
The hall was both a general living-room 
and a place for entertainment. It was no 


was a porch only and no ante-chamber. 
In the porch it was customary to make up 
beds for visitors. 

Other chambers, for working and sleep¬ 
ing, and for store-rooms, must have been 
provided in the larger houses. A principal 
bedroom, for the lord himself and his 
consort, existed in some cases—notably 
in the house of Odysseus, where one post 
of the bed was made from a growing olive- 
tree. In other cases the principal bed¬ 
room is described as in ' the recess of the 
house ’ ; that is, as some think, in the back 
of the hall itself. There was also in some 
cases a second storey, providing upper 
chambers. In the palace of Priam in Troy 
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FRIEZES FROM MYCENAE AND TIRYNS 


The elliptical palmetto bisected by a vertical 
band was a common Mjcenaean design It 
occurs in the porphyiy frieze from Mj cenao (top) 
and in an alabaster frieze at Turns , in tins the 
centres and dentils are inlaid with blue glass 
riom Sch’iemann, ' 7 j/'jms ’ 


there were fifty chambers built of stone 
foi his fifty sons and their wives, and 
twelve more within the courtyard for 
his daughters and sons-in-law; but this 
amount of accommodation is doubtless 
extraordinarily great 

On the question of separate quartern for 
women there has been some misunder¬ 
standing. In any case, such quarters were 
not entered, as used to be thought, by a 
door at the back of the hall. No such 
arrangement is found in any extant 
building, nor is it implied in the Homeric 
poems. As Professor Myres has pointed 
out, events narrated m the Odyssey could 
quite well have taken place in a house like 
that at Mycenae, where the women’s 
rooms open out of the court opposite to 
the hall. Though some rooms must have 
been set aside for women’s use or occupa¬ 
tions, there is no need to suppose any 
duplication of the essential parts of the 
house. There is no evidence that the 
second court and hall at Tiryns were 
reserved for women. On the contraiy, 
visitors to a house often find the mistress 
and her attendants seated or working in 
the common rooms, probably in the hall 
itself; the state of things in the palace 
of Odysseus at Ithaca was exceptional, 
owing to its being infested by the suitois. 


The schemes of decoration and archi¬ 
tectural features, at least of the moie 
sumptuous houses that are descnbed m 
the Homenc poems, are evidently an 
inheritance fiom the earlier loids of 
Mycenae and, through them, from Ciete. 
The Odyssey tells how ' there was a gleam 
as it were of sun or moon through the 
lofty palace of lenowned Menelaus. 1 The 
same desci lption is given of the palace of 
Alcinous, with the fuitlier addition that 
' brazen weie the walls which i an this way 
and that fiom the threshold to the inmost 
chamber, and round them was a fiieze of 
blue, and golden were the doors that closed 
in the good house. Silver were the dooi- 
posis that were set on the brazen threshold, 
and silver the lintel thereupon, and the 
hook of the door was of gold. And within 
were seats arrayed against the wall ’ 

The magnificence ol the desci iption 
suits indeed a palace in fairy-land ; but 
the character of the decoration implied is 
fully m accordance with what has been 
found al Mycenae, Tiryns and Crete, even 
to the frieze of blue running round 
the cornice. All these things wcic buried 
and forgotten when the Achaean princes 
had been driven out by the invading 
Dorians ; and the description of them must 
therefore date from a time when the 
princes were still in those regions assigned 
to them in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

As legards movable furniture, the house 
of Homeric times, like that of classical 
Greece, would probably have seemed very 
bare to modern 
notions. In addition House Furniture in 
to fixed seals along Homeric Times 
the walls there were 
portable chairs, called thrones, and foot¬ 
stools, placed as required by attendants. 
Small portable tables were placed before 
the guests at a feast. Unlike the classical 
Gieeks, those of the heroic age seem 
always to have sat, and not to have 
reclined, at their meals. 

Beds, also, for the most part, seem to 
have been portable, and to have been 
stored away in the daytime and placed 
by attendants in the position required 
when they were wanted for use. But this 
would not be the case with the bed of the 
master of the house or of some other 
privileged persons; they would have private 
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chambers The beds consisted usually of 
fiamcs of wood, which are frequently 
tlescubed as perforated, probably for the 
insertion of crossed leathei straps which 
foimed a kind of spang mattress. Skins 
of beasts and coverlets were placed both on 
chans and on couches , the coverlets might 
well be the same as were used foi clothing, 
since the latter leqmred no elaborate 
shaping or sewing All such articles were 
kept in great chests ; clothes in use would 
be hung on pegs when taken off 

The dress of the heioic age, as described 
in the Homeric poems, appears to be almost 
identical with that of the Gieeks of 
historic times, and to be totally different 
from what is to be seen in the paintings 
and other artistic representations of Crete 
and of the Mycenaean epoch in Greece. 
These Mycenaean representations, so far 
as they are not actually impoited from 
Crete, follow the tiaditions of Cretan art, 
with its lom cloth and its elaborate con¬ 
fections of the dressmaker. The Homeric 
heroes, on the other hand, must have 
brought with them from a more northerly 
region their fashions of clothing, just as 
they brought the plan of their houses 



RICH DESIGNS IN WOVEN FABRICS 


The vase paintings given in this page belong to a 
much latei time—the sixth and fifth centimes B.c. 
But they probably show the same land of drapeiy 
as was worn by women m the heroic age. 
Intricate designs are here woven into the fabric. 

From Furtioungkr Reichkold 



WOMEN’S DRESS IN THE HEROIC AGE 
Rectangular pieces of material were gracefully draped over the 
whole body, fastened on the shoulder by a brooeli and leaving 
the arms bare or loosely sleeved. Sometimes the robe was plain 
white like those of these dancing women (right) , often it was 
decoiated with a woven design, like that worn by Bnseis (left). 

From Furtuittuglcr-RcichkolU, 1 GnecJnsche Vasenmaleret,' Bruckmann A G. 


The garments they woie 
were of two kinds; one a soil 
of sliiit (commonly translated 
‘ tunic ’) which was pulled on 
over the head, the other a 
loose wrap which was thrown 
around the body and often 
fastened with a biooch. The 
two are always clearly distin¬ 
guished, and different woids 
are used for donning them. 
But, as in classical Greek 
dress, both were merely rect¬ 
angular pieces of stuff, prob¬ 
ably woven to the size 
requued, and not cut up in any 
way They would evidently 
suit any figuie of approxi¬ 
mately the right size, for they 
are very commonly given as 
presents. And the same person 
might wear different sizes of 
garments according to his 
employment of the moment. 
The shirt or tunic is sometimes 
spoken of as trailing on the 
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GEMS LIKE THE BROOCH OF ODYSSEUS 
Although belonging to the Mycenaean age, these 
gems with their animated designs of lion and 
hinds may be accepted as essentially similar to the 
brooches described by Homer as personal orna¬ 
ments of Gieek-s of the heioic age, 

British Museum 

ground; but for active work it was 
doubtless much shorter, and upon occasion 
was girt up so as to offer no obstacle to 
vigorous action. For both kinds of gar¬ 
ments both linen and wool were used, 
according to Occasion and season. 

We may then picture to ourselves the 
Homeric men and women as wearing 
gracefully draped garments not unlike 
those that were worn by Greeks of the 
fifth century b.c. The vases of that age, 
therefore, do not give us misleading 
pictures of Homeric scenes in this respect 
as they do in some others. It may well 
have been that the Homeric Achaeans, 
forced to migrate to Ionia and Asia Minor, 
had taken with them their fashions of dress, 
which later reacted upon the mainland. 

Clothes were woven in suitable sizes 
upon looms, at which ladies and their 
women attendants habitually worked. 
Helen wove into her web many scenes of 
combat between Greeks and Trojans; 
and Andromache wove a flower pattern 
into hers ; the web of Pene¬ 
lope, too, must have been of 
elaborate design. All these 
were being made for special 
garments. Spinning, with dis¬ 
taff and spindle, was also 
a constant employment for 
women ; Helen at Sparta used 
a golden distaff and a silver 
basket rimmed with gold, but 
these are recorded as princely 
gifts. Thus all households 


from the palace to the hut seem to have 
been self-supporting in the matter of 
clothing. 

Some articles of clothing, such as shoes 
or sandals, doubtless required special 
apparatus for their manufacture ; but the 
swine-herd Eumaeus fashioned his own 
sandals of ox-hide ; and in larger houses 
or palaces there appear to have been 
workshops of all kinds—even agricultural 
implements seem to have been made at 
home as well as purchased in the course of 
marketing. Achilles, in offering a lump 
of iron as a prize, says that it will last 
the winner for five years, 1 since his shep¬ 
herd or ploughman will not for want of 
iron have to go into the town, but this will 
give it them.’ Some branches of crafts¬ 
manship required special skill, but these 
are sometimes attributed to foreigners. 
The staining of ivory for horses’ trappings, 
for instance, is said to have been done by 
a Maeonian or Carian woman. But, like 
other ornaments, stained ivory may well 
have been imported. 

In the case of all articles of decorative 
handicraft there seem to be two main 
sources of supply: native crafts, surviving 
from the Mycenaean age and doubtless 
followed by the older inhabitants—the 
number of objects so produced would be 
augmented by those made in the past 
and handed on as heirlooms; and the 
import trade from abroad, which is sup¬ 
posed to have been mainly carried on by 
the Phoenicians. The Homeric poems 
make no clear distinction between the 
two sources ; indeed, a bowl given to 
Menelaus by the Phoenician King of Sidon 
is said to have been made by the Greek 
god Hephaestus. 

This same god, when he was cast down 
from Olympus and found refuge with 



INLAID DAGGER SHOWING MYCENAEAN SHIELDS 

Bronze, tin, silver and gold were all employed by tlie My¬ 
cenaean craftsmen m the marvellous inlaid work of their 
weapons and armour, This is a portion of a dagger found in 
a grave at Mycenae, and the shield of Achilles as described 
by Homer was evidently decorated by the same technique, 
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Thetis, wrought many ornaments, brooches 
and spirals and flowers and necklaces. 
These must have been of gold, though 
the word which specifies his implements 
belongs properly to a bronze wotker. 
Similarly the metal worker employed by 
Nestor to plate a bull’s horns with gold 
uses what aie called bronze-worker’s tools, 
and this seems to imply that the same 
artificer worked in both metals. It was 
in such fine metal work, as well as in the 
carving of gems, that the skill in handi¬ 
craft ot the Mycenaean age was handed 
on by tradition until later Greek times, 
and therefore it is no surprise to find it 
mentioned in the Homeric poems 

A good example is ottered by the golden 
brooch of Odysseus, on which there was a 
life-like representation of a hound seizing 
m his fore-paws a struggling fawn—]ust 
the kind of subject that is often found on 
gems and gold ornaments of the Mycenaean 
age and of the period which succeeded it. 
The description of the shield of Achilles, 
on the other hand, shows a more elaborate 
technique; it is evidently couceived as 
having been decorated with damascene 
work by the inlaying of various metals, 
bronze and tin and silver and gold. We 
are even told how I he dark line of ploughed 
earth was rendered in metal, and how, in 
the vineyard, wrought in 
Heirlooms of gold, ' black were the 
Mycenaean Art grapes, but the vines hung 
throughout on silver poles. 
And around it he. ran a ditch of cyanus 
(blue enamel), and'.round that a fence 
of tin.’ This is precisely the technique 
which we find on the daggers from 
Mycenae, with their damascened designs 
and contrast of the. inlaid metals. Such 
artistic work, possibly known to Homer 
through heirlooms surviving after the 
technical skill required, for the making of 
them was wholly 01 partly lost, may well 
have suggested the description to the 
poet, though he has doubtless allowed his 
imagination to go far beyond anything 
which he had actually seen. 

The other main source of works of handi¬ 
craft, importation from other nations, 
is far less important. It used to be the 
custom to attribute to the Phoenicians a 
great influence upon Greece in the heroic 
age. They are indeed often referred to as 
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traders and kidnappeis. But few works 
.of handicraft are attributed to them ; 
examples are the silver bowl, offered by 
Achilles as a prize, which had been fairly 
wrought by Sidonian craftsmen, and 
brought across the sea by Phoenician 
traders and given to the king of Lemnos ; 
and the richly decorated robes, the work 
of Sidonian women, which Paris brought 
back with him from Sidon to Troy. 

There is no reference in the Homeric 
poems, however, to the various products 
—mostly metal bowls—in a hybrid ori¬ 
ental style of art, which the Phoenicians 
scattered abroad, from Cyprus and Crete 
to Etruria ; nor could there be, for such 
objects date for the most 
part from about the seventh Versatility in 
century B.c., or even later. Craftsmanship 
The shield of Achilles, as 
has already been stated, is far better 
explained as a reminiscence of Mycen¬ 
aean work; that analogies for its scenes 
should be sought m Phoenician bowls 
was only possible when the date of the 
poems was not correctly estimated. 

Just as women carried on the domestic 
arts, such as spinning and weaving, in their 
houses, so too men seem to have been 
expected to turn their hand to any sort 
of skilled handicraft. Thus Odysseus 
could not only construct a bed, but also 
build a ship single-handed ; and one of 
Priam’s sons was captured when cutting 
slips of wild fig to make hand-rails for a 
chariot. Doubtless certain crafts, such as 
smiths’ work and tanning, required special 
apparatus and surroundings ; but there 
is little if any trace of a special artisan 
class. Of sculpture or painting there is 
no indication in Homer ; for the golden 
torch-bearers and the golden and silver 
dogs in the palace of Alcinous, like 
the golden hand-maidens of the god 
Hephaestus, clearly belong to the realm 
of magic ralher than to that of art. 

The craft of the armourer must have 
been important in heroic times, and was 
followed in some cases by special artificers, 
though doubtless any hero or his attend¬ 
ants would be capable of ordinary repairs. 
In the heroic age of Greece both the fashion 
of arms and the material out of which 
they were made were in a transitional 
stage. This results in many inconsistencies 
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of expression, some of them dne to sur¬ 
vivals from earlier conditions, as well as 
to vaiiations of fashion. Thus, while 
iron is known and used for various tools, 
and its hardness is already proverbial, 
weapons are almost invariably described 
as being of bronze and not of iron. Yet 
the lure of weapons is described in the 
words ' iron draws a man on.’ The two 
metals must have been used side by side 
for various purposes. 

The chief weapons of offence were 
spear and sword. Of these the first had a 
head of bronze ; it was used both for 
throwing and for stabbing. The sword, 
also of bronze, was used both for thrusting 


and for cutting. The only other usual 
weapon was the bow and arrow, which 
was often used by. heroes—as by Odysseus 
himself for slaying the suitors. Teucer 
was famous as an archer, and Menelaus 
was wounded by an arrow shot by 
Pandarus. The most important pieces of 
defensive armour were the helmet and the 
shield. The former was usually of bronze, 
with a high crest of horsehair ; but some¬ 
times a skin helmet was used, especially 
for night forays, when reflections were to 
be avoided. 

As regards the shield, two distinct 
types seem to have been used— 
the large one, covering the whole body 
from neck to feet, usually of the form 


either of a cylindrically curved shelter 
or a flattened figure of eight ; and the 
smaller circular shield, which gave less 
protection, but was more easily carried. 
This latter type became prevalenl in later 
Greece, and a transitional period between 
the two is probably to be recognized in 
Homer. There is, of course, no sort of 
uniformity in the armour used, and every 
man was free to wear what was the custom 
of his home or what suited his style of 
fighting. Greaves or leg guards, such 
as are frequently mentioned as being 
characteristic of the Achaeans, were prob¬ 
ably intended, when a large shield was 
used, to protect the wearer's ankles from 
bruises. But they became a 
regular portion of defensive 
armour in the days of the 
round shield. 

There is some difference of 
opinion among scholars as to 
whether the cuirass was a 
part of defensive armour in 
Homeric times. In many 
cases the description of the 
fighting shows clearly thai a 
warrior had no defensive 
body armour besides his 
shield; but in others there 
is distinct reference to a 
cuirass. There is no justifi¬ 
cation, however, for rejecting 
all these latter passages as 
late interpolations; and the 
only possible inference seems 
to be that the wearing of 
body armour, like the shape 
of the shield, was a matter of individual 
taste, some warriors preferring the greater 
protection of the cuirass, others preierring 
to retain greater freedom of movement. 

Nothing like uniformity of armament 
was to be found even among members of 
the same troop or city. Achilles’ spear 
was too heavy for any other Achaean to 
wield ; and when Hector had stripped 
Achilles’ armour from Patroclus, Achilles 
complains that no shield was large enough 
for him except that of Ajax. This last 
shield is described as being like a tower. 
It was made of seven bulls’ hides, and 
plated with bronze. This and other shields 
were made by skilled artificers in leather 
as well as in metal; but in the case of the 
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As shown on the famous Warrior Vase, the early Gieek 
soldier's equipment included an embossed plumed helmet 
with projecting horns, close-fitting coat of mail worn over a 
fringed chiton, and gaiteis below the knee. His shield was 
circular, save tor the bottom segment, and he earned a lance. 

From FurtwangUr, 1 Myhanischcn Vasen' 
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new shield made by Hephaestus for 
Achilles, no material but metal is 
mentioned. It consisted of five plates, 
probably superimposed concentrically one 
upon another ; for such an airangement 
suits best the distribution of the scenes 
portrayed upon it. And when Aeneas 
hurled a spear at this shield, ‘ it pierced 
two plates, but three still lemained; 
for there were five plates, two of bronze, 
two within of tin, and one of gold ; and 
at this the spear was stopped.’ This 
shield, however, was the work of a god, not 
easily to be overcome by human agency. 

These heavy shields were not mani¬ 
pulated by handles, like later shields, but 
were suspended from the shoulders by a 
baldrick, leaving both arms free on occa¬ 
sion ; or they were shifted to side or back 
as required—an arrangement which can 
be seen clearly enough upon works of 
Mycenaean art. 

In the matter of food, and especially 
of meat, the Greeks of the heroic age 
showed none of the abstemiousness com¬ 
mon to this day among Mediterranean 
people, and also characteristic of the 
Greeks of historic times. The Achaeans 
must have brought with them from their 
northern home the custom of eating quan¬ 
tities of meat, suitable to a colder climate. 
On every occasion whole oxen or sheep or 
pigs were sacrificed, and often consumed 
by a fairly small number of guests 

Nor was this customary among the 
chieftains only. The swine-herd Eumaeus, 
when he wishes to entertain a stranger, 
kills a five-year-old pig, and 
Meat as Man’s divides the whole among a 

Staple diet small company, giving the 
whole of the back to his 
principal guest. Similarly Ajax, after his 
single combat with Hector, is honoured 
by Agamemnon at the feast which 
followed with a helping consisting of the 
whole back of a five-year-old ox. And 
similar distributions of meat are made on 
all suitable occasions. Doubtless the 
appetite of heroes, as well as their 
strength, was thought to be greater than 
that of common men; but the descrip¬ 
tion of such meals must reflect more or 
less the custom of the age, 

Homeric banquets appear to us to be 
lacking in variety of diet, and to consist 


almost exclusively of meat. There may, 
of course, have been other accessories 
which the poet does not think it necessary 
to mention ; but the various descriptions 
confirm one another. The meat was 
usually beef, pork or mutton; goats' 
flesh is also used occasionally ; and flocks 
or herds of all these animals are usually 
mentioned when they are among the 
possessions of any man. Fish was also 
an aiticle of diet, but was little used 
except uhen nothing better could be 
obtained—a maiked contrast to the later 
Athenians who regarded it as a luxury. 

Hunting was a common pursuit of the 
heroes; deer, wild goats, wild boars and 
hares weie doubtless eaten 
as well as hunted ; but the Other articles 
flesh of domesticated animals o£ the Dietary 
seems to have been pre¬ 
fen ed. Geese were kept as pets ; but 
neither they nor their eggs are recorded as 
having been eaten; the domestic fowl 
•was unknown. Vegetables, apart from 
cereals, are not mentioned as food, though 
they were grown in the gardens of 
Alcinous and of Laertes. But fruit was 
the chief product of those gardens—pears 
and apples and pomegranates and figs ; 
grapes were probably eaten as well as 
made into wine. Onions, too, were grown, 
and were eaten as an adjunct to wine. 
But the only accompaniment to meat 
that is usually mentioned consists of 
cereals, mostly bailey or wheat, either 
sprinkled on the meat as meal, or made 
up into some kind of cakes. This, also, 
is in contrast to the custom of historic 
times in Greece, when bread was regarded 
as the staple article of food, various 
meats and vegetables being used merely 
as flavouring for it. 

The universal drink of the Greeks of 
the heroic age was ■wine. This was almost 
invariably mixed with water before drink¬ 
ing, in various proportions. A particular 
brand of wine, which Odvsseus received as 
a present anrl gave to the Cyclops Poly¬ 
phemus to chink, was so strong that it 
was usually mixed with twenty times its 
amount of water ; the Cyclops drank it 
neat, and was quickly overcome by it. A 
provision of wine was taken as a matter 
of course on all expeditions. But drunken¬ 
ness is almost unknown. 
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Even Nausicaa, when she goes out with 
her maidens for a washing-day picnic, 
takes a leather bottle of wine with her ; 
and the swine-herd Eumaeus has a store 
of wine in his hut to give a drink to a 
stranger. Water, unless mixed with wine, 
is never mentioned as a drink for men ; 
but, for a long voyage, Calypso gave 
Odysseus a large skin of water as well 
as a skin of wine. Probably on land 
journeys or coasting cruises a local supply 
of water from springs was sought to mix 
with the wine. Wine was also mixed with 
honey and spices to make a kind of cup. 

Almost all districts in Greece had their 
vineyards, which formed an essential 
part of any country estate. Some dis¬ 
tricts gave better or more 
Use of Milk of abundant supplies than 
Sheep and Goats others ; the army before 
Troy is said to have im¬ 
ported wine in large quantities from 
Thrace and from Lemnos. 

The only other drink mentioned in 
Homer is milk ; this was drunk by the 
Cyclops, who had herds of sheep and 
goats ; but it was probably also drunk by 
human beings. Cows’ milk was not used, 
and is still regarded as unwholesome in 
Greek lands. The milk of sheep and 
goats was chiefly used for making a kind 
of milk cheese, which was the only common 
article of diet, beside cereals and meat, 
mentioned by Homer. The flocks were 
driven out on the hills all day, and milked 
morning and evening in the pens where 
they were kept at night. To guard them 
from wild beasts and from raiders was 
one of the chief duties of a herdsman or 
shepherd. 

We are fairly well informed as to the 
preparations for a feast, and the manner in 
which it was served, by various descriptions 
in Homer. Meat was never hung or other¬ 
wise kept before eating, but an animal 
(or animals) of the size and kind required 
was brought in alive and sacrificed in due 
form, usually at an altar if one were 
available. It was then cut into pieces, 
certain portions were burnt on the altar, 
and the rest was placed upon spits and 
cooked over the fire; these were then 
served round to the guests, and whole 
joints, as has already been noticed, were 
sometimes given as a special honour. 
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In the descriptions of this process there 
is no mention of cooks or other servitors ; 
the heroes themselves and their henchmen 
did everything, and the principal person 
present often served out the meat. The 
wheat or barley cakes which accompanied 
it were usually distributed, in a princely 
household, by a special stewardess or 
housekeeper, who had a most responsible 
position. In camp, this same office was 
fulfilled by Patroclus for the guests of 
Achilles. Wine was mixed with water in 
mixing bowls that stood ready for the 
purpose, and was handed round usually 
by cup-bearers under the superintendence 
of a herald, always moving round from 
left to right, or with the sun, as at the 
present day in passing wine. 

The custom of reclining at meals, usual 
in historic Greece, was unknown in 
Homeric times, as has already been 
mentioned. Men sat round a hall on stools 
or benches, and small portable tables were 
placed before them. It is not quite clear 
how far ladies joined in these feasts ; in 
camp before Troy, and in the house of 
Odysseus, invaded by the suitors, con¬ 
ditions were not normal. But the queen, 
Arete, was seated beside the hearth when 
the Phaeacians were being 
entertained in her hits- Social Customs 
band’s palace ; and Helen, at Mealtime 
after her return from Troy, 
assisted Menelaus in the welcome lie gave 
to Telemachus at Sparta. Children were 
also allowed to he present; they probably 
did not sit at table, but were given meat 
and marrow bones to eat, and wine to 
drink ; no special diet seems to have been 
provided for them. 

It appears to have been part of the 
training of every warrior to be able to 
dress the wounds received in battle. More 
specialised knowledge of medicine, and 
especially of healing herbs, however, is 
attributed to surgeons, especially to the 
sons of Aesculapius, who, however, came 
as fighting men, and not to exercise their 
healing art, which their father was be¬ 
lieved to have learnt from the Centaur 
Chiron. Machaon is sent for to treat the 
wound of Menelaus. Warriors who are 
wounded often return very soon to the 
fray; but doubtless heroes were thought 
to possess unusual natural powers of 
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recovery, which were often increased by 
a friendly god. 

In the social life of the heroic age, the 
position of women oilers the greatest 
contrast to what vie find both in earlier 
and in later days in Greece. The noble 
and dignified queens of Homer are indeed 
far removed alike from the bedizened and 
painted ladies of the court of Minos and 
from the secluded matrons of Periclean 
Athens. And the prominent part taken 
by women in the storj^ is all the more 
remarkable, since the Iliad deals mainly 
with war and the Odyssey with travel— 
both essentially masculine pursuits. 

It has already been noticed that women 
are to be found in the halls and other 
public apartments of a house or palace, 
not only when they are employed on their 
own proper task of spinning or weaving, 
but also during entertainments. When 
Odysseus comes as a suppliant to the 
palace of Alcinous, he is twice advised 
to appeal especially to the Queen Arete, 
when she sits beside the hearth; her 
influence even surpasses the king's, and 
it is largely because of her favour that 
Odysseus is provided with presents and an 
escort home to Ithaca. Alcinous ‘ honoured 
her as no other 
Respect and Honour woman in the world 

paid to Women is honoured, of all 
that nowadays keep 
houses under the hand of their lords. 
Thus she hath, and hath ever had, all 
worship heartily from her dear children 
and from her lord Alcinous and from all 
the folk, who look on her as a goddess, and 
greet her with reverent speech, when she 
goes about the town. Yea, for she hath 
no lack of understanding. To whomso 
she shows favour, even if they be men, 
she ends their feuds.’ Arete, indeed, was 
a kinswoman of Alcinous, and belonged 
to a princely family. 

The splendid and graceful hospitality 
of Helen at Sparta has already been 
noticed. And it seems to have been quite 
usual lor a king going away on a lengthy 
expedition to leave liis queen in charge 
of his affairs, often with an elderly seer 
as adviser. Clytaemnestra was thus left 
in command of Mycenae while Agamemnon 
was at Troy, and Acgisthus made himself 
master of the kingdom by inducing her to 


come to his house. At Sparta, Helen was 
really the heiress of her reputed father, 
and Menelaus ruled as her consort. In 
other cases, such as that of Pelops and 
Bellerophon, a stranger married the king’s 
daughter and succeeded to the kingdom, 
so that the position and authority of the 
queen seems fully justified. 

But women, even of princely rank, did 
not despise household duties ; they super¬ 
vised the work of their attendants and 
servants, spinning and 
weaving in the hall ; Domestic Duties 
and even princesses took at the Womenfolk 
their share in fetching 
watei from the spring, though this 
was more especially the duty of slaves 
or other servants. Nausicaa, with her 
maidens, undertook the family washing 
and made a picnic of the task. When she 
met the stranger, Odysseus, she at once 
took pity on him, and gave him food and 
clothing ; she thought it more prudent, 
however, to avoid scandal by telling him 
not to accompany her back to the town, 
but to follow her by himself. Her father 
chid her for her lack of hospitality in not 
bringing Odysseus home with her; hut 
Odysseus defended her by saying it was 
his own suggestion that he should follow 
separately, The whole incident gives the 
most delightful picture of freedom and 
absence of false shame, and perhaps shows 
better than anything else the position of 
women in the heroic world. 

Of the love of husband and wife there 
is no more touching and pathetic instance 
in all literature than that of Hector and 
Andromache, The constancy of Penelope 
to her absent lord has become proverbial ; 
and it is to be noted that she also is left 
as mistress of the house, with the advice 
and assistance of an old counsellor, though 
the suitors intrude into her hall and make 
it impossible for her to live there in the 
daytime. 

Herodotus, in an often quoted passage, 
says that Homer and Hesiod ' constructed 
a llicogony for the Greeks, gave the gods 
their titles, assigned to them their honours 
and their crafts, and indicated their 
forms.' The statement is to some extent 
an exaggeration', it would have been 
impossible for the poet to describe as he 
does the gods and their actions unless his 
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hearers believed in their existence and 
were familiar with their chaiacteristics. 
But it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the influence exeicised by the Homeric 
poems upon the beliefs and conceptions of 
ail subsequent periods. The Greeks of the 
heroic age, to a greater degree perhaps than 
any other people, created gods after their 
own image. These deities have like passions 
with men, even like weaknesses and 
defects ; they are capable 
Human Passions of favour or of spite to¬ 
ol the Gods wards special peoples or 
towards individual heroes. 
They may almost be said to be in no way 
different from men and women except in 
their superhuman power and knowledge. 
The vindictive spirit shown by Hera 
against Troy, or by Poseidon against 
Odysseus, is represented as due to a 
personal slight or a desire for revenge. 

More often, however, such vengeance, 
whether inflicted upon an individual or 
upon a whole people, is due to some neglect 
of a religious rite or to a violation of some 
religious privilege. Thus Artenns sent 
the Calydonian boar to ravage the country 
because she had not received her due share 
of a public sacrifice ; and the plague which 
Apollo sent upon the Greeks at the begin¬ 
ning of the Iliad was inflicted because due 
respect had not been paid to the petition 
of his priest. Conversely, a proper obser¬ 
vance of all ritual obligations constituted 
a claim on the gods for protection and 
special treatment, and such a claim is 
often advanced when a prayer for help 
is made to any god. When Apollo asserts 
that the corpse of such a man as Hector 
should not be left to be maltreated by 
Achilles, he gives as a special reason that 
Hector had always been exact in his 
sacrifices and religious observances, and 
Zeus himself accepts and supports this 
claim. The relation between gods and 
men is indeed very similar to that of the 
Homeric kings to their subjects and 
dependents. 

But other considerations also appeal to 
the gods, When Athena pleads with them 
to allow Odysseus to return home from 
Calypso's island, her argument runs thus : 

‘ Henceforth let not any sceptred king 
be kind and gentle with all his heart, nor 
minded to do righteously, but let him 


ahvay be a hard man and work unright¬ 
eousness ; for behold there is none that 
remembereth divine Odysseus of the 
people whose lord he was, and was gentle 
as a father.' Thus it may be inferred that 
the gods, quite apart from personal 
favour or spite, ' love not froward deeds, 
but they reverence justice and the right¬ 
eous acts of men.’ And the faithfulness 
with which Athena aids and protects 
Odysseus and his son Tclemachus in ever}' 
crisis of their adventures is surely due 
to a real affection and appreciation of 
Odysseus’ character, and is not merely 
in return for gifts and sacrifices offered 
by him. 

The standard of morals applied to the 
gods seems distinctly lower than that 
expected from mankind. Thus an offence 
against the sanctity of marriage is in 
Clytaemnestra a crime, leading to a 
tragic end ; in the case of Aphrodite, it is 
treated as a jest. The case of Helen is 
peculiar. She was of semi-divine parentage, 
and therefore not altogether amenable 
to mortal rules. And in eloping with Paris 
she was a mere puppet in the hands of 
Aphrodite, so that she was not respon¬ 
sible for her actions ; after her return to 
Sparta as queen and consort of her right¬ 
ful husband, she lightly refers to the time 
when, as she says, ' for the sake of me, 
shameless woman that I was, yc Achaeans 
came up under Troy with bold war in 
your hearts.’ 

The moral code was not in this matter 
the same for men as for women. Polygamy 
is indeed unknown, except in the case of 
Priam, who was not a 
Greek king. The mothers Moral Codes for 
of several of his iifty sons the Two Sexes 
seem to have had the full 
status of wife, though Hecuba was the 
acknowledged queen. But when a town 
was captured, it was usual for the 
women to be distributed among the vic¬ 
tors ; it was over two such captives that 
the quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Achilles—the main subject of the Iliad— 
arose. But, in the case of Briseis, Patro- 
clus had promised her that Achilles would 
take her home and make her his wife. The 
case of Odysseus is peculiar, for he could 
hardly escape the attentions of goddesses 
like Circe and Calypso ; and he refused not 
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only wedlock but also immortality, to 
return to his faithful consort Penelope. 

In some respects a belief in the gods 
gave religious sanction to social obliga¬ 
tions. This was the case with oaths and 
treaties, which were always made with 
an accompaniment of sacrifice, entailing 
a curse upon those who should violate 
them. Thus the foundations of inter¬ 
national law rested on a religious basis. 
And the duty of hospitality was also of 
a religious nature. When Odysseus, dis¬ 
guised in rags, comes to Eumaeus, the 
swine-herd says : ' Guest of mine, it were 
an impious thing for me to slight a 
stranger, even if there came a meaner man 
than thou ; for from Zeus are all strangers 
and beggars.’ 

There are many instances in Homer of 
the arrival of strangers or of guests at a 
house; and they are invariably received 
with courtesy, and entertained with food 
and drink before any inquiry is made as 
to who they are or what may be their 
business. The most notable example is 
the splendid hospitality and rich gifts 
offered by Alcinous and the Phaeacians to 
Odysseus, even before they know who he 
is; but Odysseus appeals even to the 
savage Polyphemus with the words : ‘ We 
come to these thy knees, if perchance thou 
wilt give us a stranger’s gift, or make any 
present, as is the due of strangers. Nay, 
lord, have regard to the gods, for we are 
thy suppliants ; and Zeus is the avenger 
of suppliants and sojourners, Zeus, the 
god of the stranger, who fareth in the 
company of reverend strangers.’ 

This bond of hospitality makes a 
common appeal to all men, of whatever 
race or nation, and it con- 
Hospitality ns slitutes even an heieditary 
an Institution tie between host and guest, 
so that, for instance, Diomed 
and Glaucus, who were on different sides, 
met on the battlefield before Troy and 
parted with a friendly interchange of 
gifts, because their grandfathers had met 
as guest and host, a tie closer than 
kinship. It would be difficult to over¬ 
estimate the value of this institution with 
respect to social relations not only be¬ 
tween Greeks from various regions, but 
also between Greeks and men of other 
nationalities. 
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The question of nationality, however, 
does not take any prominent part in the 
Homeric poems. The distinction between 
Gicek and barbarian (or foreigner), so 
much emphasised in later Gieece, hardly 
seems to be lecognized. No difference of 
language is hinted at either between Greeks 
and Trojans, or among the various people 
whom Odysseus and Menelaus visit on 
their homeward journey. There is little 
if any distinclion between Trojans and 
Greeks in other matteis. Even their 
gods aie the same. Apollo, as characteris¬ 
tically Greek as any god, takes the side 
of the Tro]ans on all occasions The 
gods are almost evenly divided between 
the two paitics, and Zeus himself some¬ 
times takes one side, sometimes the other, 
according to circumstances. * 

It is expiessly said of Odysseus that 
‘ many were the men whose towns he saw 
and whose mind he 
leamt.’ How the poet Limited knowledge 
or his hearers learnt of Outside World 
about these other men 
and their countries has been a matter 
of much speculation. M. Berard would 
refer most of them to the tales of Phoen¬ 
ician mariners; but many traditions 
may go back to the age when the Cretans 
weie masters of the sea. While the lines 
referring to the Greek mainland and the 
Troad show full and correct knowledge of 
the localities, all the regions beyond, 
whether to the west or the east, belong to 
an imaginary world, full of strange mon- 
steis and other marvels. Hence, while it 
is possible now to trace on a map the 
journeyings of the heroes within the 
Aegean area, any attempt to do the 
same for their wanderings in these outer 
regions leads to hopeless confusions 
and contradictions. The Greeks of the 
heroic age stand out clearly, in well- 
known surroundings, against a vague 
background of mythical peoples and places. 
Later writers, in both ancient and modern 
times, have tried to identify many of 
these; but such attempts give us little 
help should we try to reconstruct the 
scenes of the poet’s imagination. 

[The author of this chapter wishes to 
express his obligation to Professor Sey¬ 
mour’s Life in the Homeric Age and to 
Andrew Lang’s The World of Homer.] 
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TROY: ITS PLACE IN LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY 

The important Roles played by Two of the Nine 
Cities superimposed on the Hill of Hissarlik 

By A. J. B. WAGE 

Late Director of Biitish School of Archaeology at Athens; Deputy Keeper, Victoria and 
Albert Museum; Author of Prehistoric Thessaly, Excavations at Mycenae, etc. 


T roy and her history have long exercised 
a great influence on men's imagina¬ 
tions by their glamour, and on 
men’s intellects through the Homeric 
question. Homer and the many versions 
of the Tale of Troy preserved in whole or in 
part by other authors have for generations 
provided scholars with ammunition for 
wordy wars. The Homeric problem has 
been a living question since the days of the 
Alexandrian scholars, but it is only since 
the eighteenth century that it has reached 
an acute stage, thanks to the theories of 
Wolf, who argued that the Iliad and 
Odyssey consisted of ‘ loose songs ’ fused 
into epic form centuries after they were 
composed. The amount ot literature 
that has grown up around this topic 
is enormous, and much of it is worthless. 
Sir Arthur Evans' revelation that writing 
was known in Greece many centuries 
before Homer has, however, stultified 
the theories that the Homeric poems 
could not have been written down if 
composed in the tenth century n.c. 
More important was Schliemann’s dis¬ 
covery of the actual remains of Troy 
and his excavations at Mycenae which 
threw out of court at once all arguments 
based on the presumed mythical character 
of the story. 

The history of the hill of Hissarlik, 
on which stood Troy, was, therefore, only 
revealed in the late nineteenth century. The 
Greeks themselves regarded Homer as a 
poetical record of events of which the 
historic account had been lost. Modern 
Homeric criticism, especially in the earlier 
nineteenth century, took a turn towards 
extreme scepticism and rejected Homer, 
regarding his works merely as poetical 


legends. Not only was the Trojan War 
discredited, but Troy itself was relegated 
to the list of mythical cities. All at once 
the whole atmosphere was changed, and 
changed by the faith and vision of one 
man, Heinrich Schliemann. 

He believed that Homer was based on 
fact and that Troy had existed, especially 
since in ancient times the site of Troy 
had never been forgotten. This long 
tradition, beginning with Homer and 
lasting as late, at least, as the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, had been rejected as 
imaginary by critics and theorists. Schlie- 
mann, by his action in excavating (in 
1870-90), the ruins at Hissarlik, which 
agreed with the site recorded by tradition, 
showed by the material remains of 
fortifications and houses, and of household 
and other possessions, that Troy had 
existed not merely once, but nine times. 

Nine successive strongholds had stood 
upon that hill from the earliest days of 
the Bronze Age down to a time well 
within the Christian Era, 

thus representing a history Old tradition 
of more than three thousand verified 

years. We are concerned 

mainly with the first six of the nine suc¬ 
cessive settlements at Troy, and a brief 
study of the growth of the human occu¬ 
pation of the site will provide further 
material for estimating the position held 
by the Homeric Troy, a history that has 
to be reconstructed from the co-ordination 
of scattered archaeological material. 

The Dardanelles and the Bosporus 

together make a river that divides Europe 
from Asia, and first came into being far 
back in geological time when continents 
and seas were slowly evolving. This river 
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is crossed by the land route that leads 
from the upper Balkans into the heart 
of Asia Minor, a route which has at times 
been described as running from Berlin to 
Bagdad. It also forms a sea road by 
which trade from the Black Sea, the 
Danube and the South Russian rivers, 
lising far away in the heart of the 
European land mass, can reach the Aegean 
and the East Mediterranean, immemorial 
homes of commerce and culture. 

These geographical considerations and 
the necessities of human inteicouise 
make it inevitable that in 
Strategic value every era of civilization 
of the Bosporus theie should be some strong 
city firmly established at 
some point on either the Bosporus 
or the Dardanelles which would direct 
trade, and by doing so become the 
seat of powerful rulers. Such a fort¬ 
ress would not, of course, arise in 
the earliest days of Man’s slow advance 
from a Neolithic to a Bronze Age 
culture, though from the beginning, as 
soon as Man’s restless spirit urged him 
to adventure, there would have been 
intercouise across or up "and down the 
straits. It was therefore in all probability 
the very dawn of the Bronze Age which 
saw the first settlement formed on the 
historic site of Troy. 

If, given the conditions postulated, 
a state is to arise on the Dardanelles, 
the position of Troy at Hissarlik is 
admirably adapted for the purpose. The 


Gallipoli peninsula, though perhaps more 
defensible, has no hinterland from which 
it can draw supplies. Troy, on the other 
hand, has ready access to the forests and 
mines of Ida, to the valleys of the Sca- 
mander, Granicus and Aesepus, and to the 
low hills that fringe the straits, and also 
faces two ways. It suiveys the route past 
Kum Kale up the straits, and it looks out 
across the low hills round Besika Bay 
into the open Aegean. 

Again, being in a corner, it can be 
easily defended from the land side, and 
not being directly on the sea, is less 
exposed to piratical forays. In fact, the 
marshes at the mouth of the Scamander 
would provide natural protection fiom 
attack bjr sea. A site at the same date 
on the Bosporus, when the east and west 
route between Euiope and Asia was being 
used by tribes migrating in search either 
of new lands to conquer or of territory 
less liable to hostile raids, would have 
been constantly exposed to danger, and 
could never hope to maintain its position 
for more than a short, time. So in early 
days the Dardanelles, and in later days 
of more advanced methods of war or of 
stronger political combinations the Bos 
porus, would be the natural seat of the 
power guarding the straits. 

None of the advantages of this favour¬ 
able natural environment would be fully 
employed unless the population of the 
Troad were an intelligent and vigorous 
people. Their abilities in turn would be 



Picturesqueness is not a characteristic of the Plain of Troy, maishy and malarious as it is and 
contained within two low ranges of barren hills. Viewed as here from the north, the I-Iill of 
Hissarlik, focus of all its interest, is an inconspicuous bluff, now scarred by pick and spade 
In ^° the centre of the alluvial plain at the junction of the two valleys of the Scamander 
and. the Sirnois, and about three miles from the point where the foimer flows into the Hellespont. 

Fiom Dorp/cld, 1 Tiojn uud Ihon ' 
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SECTIONAL DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NINE SETTLEMENTS ON HISSARLIK 
By a process of levelling the debris of earlier settlements and bringing up new material for their 
own buildings, successions of new inhabitants almost doubled the height of Hissarlik, at first only a 
rocky hump rising some sixty feet above the plain. This diagram shows how each stratum after 
the first completely enveloped all that preceded it The! Romans who formed the summit into a 
temple precinct sheaied off the whole of the central portion of the important sixth stratum 
A fter WaUer Leaf, 1 Troy, a Study in Homeric Geography * 


wasted unless they had leaders of out¬ 
standing merit as statesmen and as 
warriors. Thus the Trojans were wise in 
their own generation and far-sighted for 
the future when they selected Hissarlik 
as their stronghold. They little dreamt 
that their citadel would ever become so 
powerful and so wealthy. Still less did 
they dream that Troy would be a household 
word to all the distant ages to come, and 
that it would owe its fame not to its riches 
or strength, but to the immortal music of 
the earliest and greatest of poets, ' the 
blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 

Thus in the problem of the importance 
of Troy we begin with an axiom, the 
geographical and other 
Qualities of the natural advantages of its 

Trojan race site at Hissarlik. A postu¬ 
late follows, that its 
occupiers should be a progressive and 
quick-witted race ready to recognize 
and seize the advantageous position. A 
necessary corollary is that this race should 
be led by a succession of rulers, true kings 
of men, resourceful and active alike in 
peace and in war. We have, therefore, 
a vigorous folk, traders and warriors, 
governed by a dynasty endowed with 
strength both mental and physical, holding 
a natural fortress which controls two of 
the principal routes of the Near East. 

In the early days of Mediterranean 
civilization it was hardly likely that any 
state able to challenge Trojan supremacy 
should arise in the lands around the Black 


Sea or indeed anywhere within the area 
naturally under Trojan influence, which 
we can best estimate by the list of Priam’s 
allies in Homer. They extend from Lycia 
in the far south, all along the western 
littoral of Asia Minor, as far at least as 
Paphlagonia in the north. On the Euro¬ 
pean side Priam’s allies comprise the 
Thracian tribes on the north shore of the 
Aegean, as far as the Axius in Macedon. 

Northern Thrace and the Black Sea 
area as a whole, though open to trade, no 
doubt highly profitable to Troy, were 
then ‘ barbarian' regions and unlikely 
to disturb the power of Troy at all seri¬ 
ously. Yet these very regions were apt 
to erupt from time to time and pour down 
into the Balkan peninsula, or across the 
straits into Asia Minor or farther east 
round the Caspian, fierce tribes seeking to 
profit by the wealth and weakness of their 
southern neighbours. From these dark 
lands came Cimmerians who raided Lydia, 
Scyths who' overthrew Cyrus the Great, 
and in later days Gauls who overran 
Macedon and were only checked at the 
pass of Thermopylae. 

The Phrygians and their kin who formed 
the major part of Priam’s land allies on 
the Asiatic side were a Thracian tribe who 
had left their fellows in Europe and 
wandered across the river of the Dar¬ 
danelles to a milder climate and more 
fertile soil in Asia Minor. To this point 
we must return below when we come to 
discuss the Trojans of Homeric Troy. 
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Here, on the south side of Ihssailik, is p.ul of Ui town wall of 
the Second City (A) At B is a poition ol a sliglitei wall of the 
fiist ppiiod and L marks the mega ion bi side the pyiannclal 
mass ot deposit also show n in tin photograph in the nc\t paye. 

I>iodi Parplilti, ' Tioja uiul Ihon ’ 


Troy, standing astride the 
crossing of two gieat imitcs, 
the notth and south, and the 
east and west, was supreme 
at the noi th end of the 
Aegean, and exercised a 
stiong influence ovei the 

lands stictching fiom the 

Black Sea down the west 

coast of Asia Minor. Its 

position made it too strong 
to allow am nval in its own 
northern spheie, blit if an 
ambitious state strong m 
wealth and in arms were to 
arise in the south of the 
Aegean theie would be an 
inevitable clash. 

This is what eventual!} 
happened. In the early days 
of the Bronze Age Tioy was 
gradually consolidating its 
position at the northern exit of the 
Aegean, its rise being marked by the mins 
of the first five ‘ cities ’ at Hissarlik. At 
the same time in the south of the Aegean 
Crete, under a scries of able lords ruling 
over a people skilled in aits and crafts, had 
created an island power lying athwai t the 
southern exit of the Aegean. No rivalry 
between Tioy and Cnossus in the early 
Bronze Age was possible. First, both were 
slowly building up their power; and 
secondly, at about the time when Cretan 
civilization reached its first climax, Troy 
suffered a set back by the destruction of 
the second ‘ city,’ and it took three more 
1 cities 1 befoie she re-xvon her position. 

Cicte, too, looked southwards lowaids 
Egypt rather than noithwards, and, 
though she was in contact with the 
Cjmlades and south- 
Splendid isolation western Asia Minor, 
of Crete seems to have had little 
influence on the main¬ 
land of Greece at this time. In spite of 
the swift development of her civilization 
and the artistic talents of her people she 
seems to have been, except for her Egyp¬ 
tian associations, somewhat of a hermit, 
intent on herself, and with little inclination 
or aptitude for spreading her civilization 
on the mainland of Greece. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth 
century b.c. all was changed, for a new 


element which as yet cannot be delined 
had come into the mainland of Greece 
eaily in the second millennium. It was 
quick and progiessivc, lor once it came 
into contact with Crete it absoibed the 
Minoan culture witli suiprising rapidity. 
Ciete gradually decayed as the Eighteenth 
Dynasty in Egypt became atrophied under 
the later Amenholeps, till about 1400 B.c. 
Cnossus fell and its civilization collapsed. 

The newly arisen power of the Greek 
mainland succeeded to the inheritance of 
Crete, which was rapidly extended by the 
lords of Mycenae. They and the other 
princes who recognized their suzerainty 
soon spread the Minoan civilization, which 
they made Mycenaean, tar and wide in the 
eastern Mediteiranean. Now for the liist 
time they turned northwards, to Thessaly 
and the coasts of Macodon. And so Lhe 
stage was set for the Trojan War, the first 
episode of the long historical duel between 
Euiope and Asia. 

The eailicst settlement had been a 
small castle with no great ptelcnsions, 
but apparently defended by a cucuit wall 
which enclosed small houses leclangular 
in plan and with walls of unbaked brick 
resting on foundations of small stones. 
Its inhabitants used stone weapons, and 
polished black hand-made pottery which 
was sometimes ornamented with simple 
designs in white. Though it is doubtful 
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whether they were acquainted with bronze ten feet high, crowned probably by ram- 
or any metal, they seem from the shapes parts of unbaked brick, 
of their pottery to have lived on the The fortifications were well planned 
threshold of the Bronze Age, and we can with towers and two main gates, and the 
place this, the first Troy, about the be- latter were paved and carefully designed, 
ginning of the third millennium b.c. They with inclined ramps leading up through 
were well advanced in the social scale and them. The principal gate, the southern, 
kept domestic animals such as sheep, was roofed and ran through the lower 
cattle, goats and pigs, and were fishermen, storey of a great bastion, and led directly 
This poor settlement was succeeded by to the principal building which occupied 
a rich and important fortress, which can the centie of the citadel. This, the 
hardly be called a ‘ city, 1 for its enceinte ' palace ' of the ruler, consists of a court 
had a diameter of not much over a hun- enclosing at least three adjoining buildings 
dred yards and therefore would have of a simple ' megaron ’ type with a porch 
enclosed about two and a half acres. We which gave access to a main living-room 
must therefore consider it rather a castle with a central hearth. It was built of 
or the fortified residence of the prince, unbaked brick strengthened with wooden 
who would keep his principal officers with posts and cross ties all set on a foundation 
him within the walls, while the ordinary of stone. Though the remains of the 
population would dwell without, though buildings and of the walls themselves may 
probably grouped together for mutual appear mean, yet considering the remote- 
protection. This Second Troy had strong ness of the age they indicate a great 
walls of stone at least ten feet thick and advance in civilization, for the planning 



BRICK-BUILT PALACE OF A PRE-HOMERIC PRINCE 


Situated almost in. the centre of the walled enclosure, the second palace at Troy consisted 
mainly of a great hall 35 feet wide and about 65 feet long Part of its eastern wall can be 
seen at A. At B and C is the door-pierced wall that sepaiated it from the portico, whose^ side 
walls of sun-dried bricks on a stone plmth (D) are visible at E and F. Half of the ' megaron ’ (see 
page 840) was sacrificed in maldng the excavation G on the left. H is undisturbed deposit, 

From DSrpleli, ‘ Trojti and Ilian' 
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TREASURES OF GOLD AND BRONZE FROM A LONG-HIDDEN STORE 

natlblJ th^nr-,'^i l T that ths i n n abita,lts of llin Second Troy particularly excelled. Much of it 
JrJW so-called treasure ot Pnam, was hidden in the thickness of the walls and so escaped the 
tbose ' vl !° destroyed the citadel, to be discovered by Schliemann, who orroneouslv suunosed 
I a / lrat ” 1 !' «>e Homeric Ilium. Above arc seen some of the golden cn is amI'larvc 
on2c daggers from tins store, together with some almost unrecognizable fragments of other daggers 
From Sclihcmann, 1 .-Was Trojanisclicr AUerthxlmer ’ 


tuid construction of such fortifications and 
houses demand considerable skill that can 
only arise from years of experience. 

That the people of the Second Troy 
were well advanced both socially and 
materially is proved by the remains of 
their goods found among the ruins of 
then habitations. The fact that so much 
is preserved from this settlement is in 
some measure due to the fact that it 
perished by fire, perhaps at the hands of 
enemies, and its very destruction pre¬ 
vented it from being completely looted. 
Further, this city has three stages of 

858 


development, and so must have had a 
continuous life of some generations, for 
twice at least was the area of the circuit 
enlarged and twice were the houses within 
rebuilt on a larger scale. 

Its ruins thus testify that the jxioplc 
and their ruler enjoyed a long period of 
increasing prosperity, which is proved 
also by the wealth of metals they jjos- 
sessed. No fewer than seventeen hoards of 
gold, silver, bronze and other precious 
things have been found. There are cups 
and' vases of gold and silver, diadems, 
earrings, pectorals and other jewelry of 
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gold, bronze daggers and axe heads, while 
other treasures include jade, lapis lazuli, 
crystal and cornelian. They were highly 
skilled as metal workers, but indifferent 
potters, since apparently it was not till 
some time in the course of this age that 
they first used the potter's wheel. 

The most characteristic vases ol this 
period attempt to imitate the human 
form ; these have squat, round bellies, 
owl-like faces and horn-like arms. There 
is, however, great variety of shapes, and 
noticeable among them are the long- 
spouted, gourd-like jugs, the two-handled 
cups, and the three-legged pots probably 
for cooking purposes. So, in spite of its 
rough appearance, the pottery is not to be 
despised as uncivilized. 

It often happens that great proficiency 
in metals does not go hand in hand with 
good or artistic pottery and vice versa, 
and it was in metal work that the Trojans 


excelled. To judge by the discovery of 
moulds for casting bronze, they won and 
worked metals themselves, probably from 
the mines of Ida, which were at once a 
source of wealth, especially silver, and of 
power, for the latter often depends on a 
plentiful supply of efficient weapons. The 
gold work with its attached spirals and 
fine sense of decorative effect is not sur¬ 
passed by similar jewelry of the same date 
from the Aegean area, and the spiral 
ornamentation suggests contact with the 
culture of the Cyclades. 

More certain connexions are provided 
by the hammer axes of stone and bronze. 
Of these some, in green stone, magnifi¬ 
cently carved and polished, which seem 
to have had crystal knobs to their hafts, 
may have served as royal weapons or 
emblems. The decoration and shape 
indicate kinship with the Danubian 
district, and indeed similar examples have 



CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF SECOND TROJAN POTTERY 
Above, left to right : Three-footed vase with spouts at the sides and holes at the rim for cords where¬ 
with to hang it up ; tripod vase with grooved ncclc and side spouts perforated to admit cords , lid 
decorated with an owl-like face, intended to imitate the human form. Below, left to right. 
particularly line red glaze jug with long neck and three handles; magnificent red glaze vase also 
imitating the human form, with uplifted arms serving as handles ; vase perhaps representing a 
woman, the breasts being indicated by a device resembling the Greek letter lambda. 

From Schumann, ‘Allas Trojanischer A Hath inner 1 
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ORNATE EXAMPLES OF TROJAN JEWELRY 
Personal ornaments of the second Tiojan period included 
armlets of coiled gold with ends bent liookwise (top left); gold 
pins with panelled heads topped by tiny vases, and others 
with delicate spiralled heads; ‘snake’ rings (top right;; and 
curb-chain earrings with a series of tinkling pendants. 

Front Ddrpfcld, 1 Troja und Won ’ 


been found in Rumania. The pottery on 
the other hand appears, so far as we can 
tell in the present state of our knowledge, 
to link up with the earlier wares of western 
Asia Minor. So wc might conclude that 
the inhabitants o£ the Second Troy were 
akin to the early folk, whoever they were, 
of western Asia Minor, and at the same 
time had commerce with peoples on the 
European side. The pieces of jade and 
lapis lazuli point to trading connexions, 
almost certainly indirect, with Central 
Asia, probabfy by way of the Caucasus 
and the Caspian. 

This Second Troy was both prosperous 
and powerful, judged according to the 
standards of its age, for several generations, 
though, until further exploration of the 
neighbouring regions is undertaken, we 
cannot be certain whether it exercised 
actual control over its immediate neigh¬ 
bours or was merely one of the most 
powerful members of an alliance. 

In any case its influence must have 
radiated far and wide, from the Danube 
to the heart of Asia Minor, through the 
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Aegean as far afield as Cyprus; 
and the skill of its inhabitants 
as metal workers, and as the 
diffusers of the knowledge of 
metals and how to win and 
mould them, must have had a 
profound effect on the whole 
course of civilization both in 
the Balkans and in Asia 
Minor. The Second Troy was, 
at least, a worthy predecessor 
of the Sixth—which was to 
make its name famous for ever. 

When this castle fell wc do 
not know in precise terms, but 
its destruction seems to have 
taken place about the begin¬ 
ning of the second millennium. 
After its fall the site for a time 
lay desolate and then two 
more settlements occupied the 
hill, neither of which deserves 
to be called a castle and still 
less a city. They were ap¬ 
parently undefended villages 
of farmers and herdsmen. 
Their remains are scanty and 
seem to suggest a degenerate 
survival of the Second Troy. 
With the Filth Troy comes a revival. 
Once again there is a fortification wall 
which in some ways anticipates the 



ANCIENT SPINDLE WHORLS 


The second stratum at Troy yielded enormous 
numbers of spindle whorls, made of clay and 
fashioned into a variety of shapes—spheres, hemi¬ 
spheres, 'cones, double cones (the most common 
form), rings, cylinders and disks. 

Prom Ddrpfcld, ' Troja und llion ' 
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PRE-HOMERIC CASTING MOULDS 


That the inhabitants of the Secontl Troy knew 
bow to work metals is proved by the discovery 
of moulds for casting bronze. These were very 
ciude, shaping only one side of an article, the 
other having to be wrought by hand. 

Ft 0111 Doipft'ld, ‘ Troja uud Hi on ’ 

magnificent wall of the Sixth Troy and 
embraced a larger area than the second 
castle. Who its builders were we do not 
know, hut their buildings and their 
pottery indicate that they were connected 
with the future, the Sixth Troy, rather 
than with the past. There is a distinct 
hint of a renaissance which was taking 
place under the inspiration of some new 
element, and we must interrupt the story 
of the successive castles to consider what 
new race could have established 
itself in this corner of Asia Minor 
at about this time. 

Priam's confederacy, as des¬ 
cribed by Homer, though it drew 
most of its forces from Asia Minor, 
also included the Thracians of 
Europe, while among the allies 
from Asia Minor appeared the 
Phrygians under the command of 
Phorcys and Ascanius. Thus by 
the time of the Trojan War the 
immigration of the Thraco-Phry- 
gians, for Herodotus tells us that 
Thracians and Phrygians were of 
the same race, had already taken 
place, although Strabo says it 
occurred after the Trojan War. 
Otherwise we have no Greek tra¬ 
dition about the foundation of 
the Phrygian monarchy, which 
seems to have flourished in Asia 
Minor between the fall of the 
Plittites and the rise of Lydia, 
that is to say, between 1200 and 
800 B.C. 

If the re-establishment of the 
power of Troy which took place 


with the building of the fifth settlement 
was due to the arrival of some new racial ele¬ 
ment, there is thus good reason to connect it 
with the migration of the Thraeo-Phrygians 
across the Hellespont into Asia. This 
movement taking place before the Trojan 
War would coincide with the increasing 
weakness of the Hittite Empire, whicli at 
its zenith seems to have controlled, even 
if indirectly, the western littoral of Asia 
Minor. The Phrygian thrust would be en¬ 
couraged by the decadence of the hitherto 
dominant power. One of the recently de¬ 
ciphered Hittite texts from Boghaz Keui, 
winch refers to events of the later thir¬ 
teenth century, mentions a state called 
Taroisa, which may well he Troy itself. 
Archaeological evidence shows that by this 
time Troy was already strong and wealthy 
once, more, so that we have no reason to 
reject the Hittite record. 

The date of the Thraco-Phrygian move¬ 
ment into Asia cannot of course be ascer¬ 
tained, and in view of the little we know, 
about both the Thracians and Phrygians, 
we cannot be sure that Herodotus is right, 
though unless there is clear proof to the 
contrary it would be unwise 
to reject his authority. This 
does not prove that the Trojans 
were akin to Thracians and Phry¬ 
gians, but there are some clues 
which point in this direction. The 
Bithynians who held the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus in classical 
times are said to have come 
from Thrace after the Trojan War 
(which would agree with Strabo's 
statement), and south of them 
lay the district of Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The Mysians, who ap¬ 
pear as allies of Troy in Homer, 
are considered akin to the 
Moesians of Europe, and fore¬ 
most among Priam's allies came 
Aeneas and the Dardanians from 
Ida. The close connexion of the 
name Dardauus with Troy is 
obvious to all Homeric students, 
and there was a Dardania in 
Europe in classical times between 
Moesia and Paeonia. 

Thus, though there is no 
absolute proof, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to rank the Trojans 
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LEAD GODDESS 

Notable among 
the metai objects 
foimdiiithesecond 
stratum was this 
nude relief figure 
of a female idol 
wrought in lead. 
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Hus view uf Llic south-western part of the mound well illustrates the dilliculty ol disentangling <mo 
period from another that confronts the archaeologist. Here A is a tower of the Second City ; 13 , C 
and D arc house walls of the third, fourth and fifth, settlements ; the points marked E represent 
foundations nf the Sixth Citv, while the wall behind which a man is standing is of the seventh. 


Roman superstructures badly obscured the great tower and gate on the southern side oi the 
Sixth City. Here, for example, the walls of the projecting tower arc visible at A and B, while 
C marks the city wall and the original entrance to the tower. But the tower is cut across by 
the wall, D, of a Roman building, and at E is the wall of the Roman ' theatre,’ more likely the 
Bouleuterion or Senate House. F and G mark detached stones of the sixth period. 


THOUSANDS OF VEARS OF HISTORY BUILT IN BRICKS AND STONES 
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WATER-TOWER OF THE CITADEL OF HOMERIC TROY 
Three great towers served as flanking defences to the original walls of the sixth citadel of Troy. 
The most important of these stood at the north-east corner of the fortress and its remains—nearly 
thirty feet in height, with a breadth not far short of sixty feet—are one of the most striking 
objects among the ruins. In the midst of it is a deep well or cistern which no doubt furnished 
the chief water supply of the garrison in times of siege. 

From Dtirpfeli, ' Train unit Won ' 
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GROUND PLAN OF TWO TROJAN CITADELS 
Three periods of the Second City of Troy can be distinguished 
in the excavation; the second and third of these are indicated 
in this plan by shading, the first is left white. The remains of 
the larger Sixth City are shown in black, while hachures indicate 
the batter of the enclosing walls of both cities. 

Ajtcr Durpfd'l, Troja und Won ’ 


themselves as a branch of tho 
great Thraco-Phrygian race. 

Since the Phrygians arc said 
to have migrated into Asia, 
then the suggestion that Trov 
was re-established by Thraco- 
Phrygians can be taken as a 
working hypothesis, for Troy 
was the natural position for 
their national stronghold when 
they were focused round the 
Dardanelles. Later, when the 
Hittite empire collapsed, the 
Phrygians pushed into the 
heart of Asia Minor and had 
their capital at Gordium. 

In any case, whatever tho 
nationality of its builders, the 
sixth citadel at Troy was till 
Roman times the largest and 
most imposing structure on 
the hill. The walls of the fifth 
settlement were the fore¬ 
runners of the mighty fortifi¬ 
cations that now fenced in 
the castle. The wall, which was sixteen 
feet thick, has a height in places of 
twenty feet, and has a marked batter. It 
was crowned by a vertical rampart, 
originally about fifteen feet 
Masterpiece of thick and of unbaked brick, 
fortification but later superseded by a 
stone parapet about six 
feet high and six feet thick. Thus a walk 
nearly ten feet wide, ran round the walls 
behind the parapet. The wall is extremely 
well built throughout, though some por¬ 
tions are less carefully worked than others, 
and is a well designed monument of 
defensive architecture, and one of the best 
examples of early ashlar masonry known. 

Three large gates give entrance to the 
castle: two are planned like the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae, and run obliquely 
through walls, while the third, which runs 
straight through, is protected by a strong 
tower on the left. This is one of the great 
towers which were added as flank guards 
to the original walls and show how care¬ 
fully the lay-out of the whole enceinte was 
planned from a military point of view. 
Specially noticeable is the important 
north-eastern tower covering the access 
to a deep well which was probably the 
main water supply in case of siege. Owing 


to the systematic destruction of the 
citadel by the enemies into whose hands 
it fell, and to the levelling operations 
undertaken in Roman times when the 
Ninth Troy was laid out, little can be said 
of the buildings within it, except that the 
scanty remains of their foundations show 
the same technical skill as the walls. 

It is exceedingly difficult to trace the 
history of this Sixth and greatest Troy, 
since when it fell its captors deliberately 
laid it waste, tore down its ramparts and 
plundered it so thoroughly that we have 
little beyond ceramic evidence by which 
to estimate its date and its culture. The 
bulk of the pottery is of local manufacture 
and proves that the sixth castle was not 
a ' Mycenaean ’ colony, but the chief 
stronghold of the people of the Troad, 
who had wide connexions abroad. There 
are sherds of vases which seem to have 
come from the mainland of Greece both 
north and south, but most valuable are 
the imported pieces which show inter¬ 
course with Crete or Mycenae, and even 
with distant Cyprus. Scanty as the 
remains are they bear silent witness to the 
far-reaching influence of Troy. 

The castle was not above two hundred 
yards in diameter and enclosed an area of 
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about ti\e acre-., but could have held, in 
addition to a ' palace ’ worthy of its kins 
and accommodation for his oiticers, siilh- 
nr-nt loom for a garrison two or three 
thou-and Hrong and the necessai y artisans 
and sl,i\e>. This would agtee with the 
llomeiic pictuic of the defending army 
o| the Tiojans and their allies encamped 
under the citadel of Troy during the siege, 
lor the small ai'ea within the walls would 
he quite unable to shelter the forces 
enumerated bv limner as gathered to 
iesist the armament under Agamemnon. 

The traditional dates given in Greek 
souices for the siege of Troy vaiy con¬ 
siderably from the 1334 n.c. of Duns to 
the 113b B.C. of Ephorus. 
Date of the The Parian Chronicle puts 
Trojan War the date at I20Q-S b.c., which 
is close to the 1194-3 n.c. 
of Timaeus. Since, therefore, this agrees 
well with the time when ' the isles were 
restless ’ accoiding to the Egyptian annals 
ol Ramoses III, we may date the Trojan 
War to the beginning of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. This date is consistent with the 
archaeological evidence as to the over¬ 
throw of the Sixth Troy, the strong walls 
of which are irrefutable proof of the 
essential truth underlying the Homeric 
story. The earliest pottery found within 
its ruins is to be assigned to about 1500 
b.c., so that we may say that the Sixth, 
the Homeric Troy, succeeded the Fifth 
during the sixteenth century n.c. The 
Troy of Priam and his dynasty, descend¬ 
ants ot Dardanus, would have stood in 
its pride for nearly four centuries, a period 
equal to that which stretches between 
Henry VIII and George V in the history 
of England. 

After the fall of the Homeric Ilium, 
which marks the close of the Bronze Age, 
the situ was reoccupied apparently at first 
by survivors of the old inhabitants who 
settled among the ruins. Presently these 
were succeeded by newcomers who built 
differently and used pottery of a new type, 
including a local ware of rough fabric 
decorated with knobs and vases with 
geometric decoration similar to that which 
is found almost everywhere in the Aegean 
area at the dawn of the Iron Age. The 
metal objects they have left behind, such 
as bronze axes, rings and hammers, are 


akm to those of the lower Danube and 
seem to indicate a fresh migration from 
Europe. This would agree with Strabo's 
repoit that the Phrygians entered Asia 
after the Trojan War, and we may perhaps 
recognize in these the second stratum of 
inhabitants of the Seventh Troy, the 
people of the Bithynian immigration. 

The next settlement brings us to his¬ 
torical times, the Tioy where dwell Greek 
colonists, Acolians, who came hither about 
the eighth century during the Grot k 
colonisation of the coasts of Asia Minor. 
Of this small township we have few 
remains, for the whole of the hill-top was 
drastically levelled by the Romans when 
they converted the citadel into a sacred 
precinct. The Greek or Eighth Troy was 
of no great importance in itself except as 
continuing the history of its ianious pre¬ 
decessor, but it possessed one sacred site 
which as the heir of the heroic age was a 
universal object of pilgrimage, the Temple 
of Athena. The site of this is known, 
though even its foundations have long 
since disappeared; it is said to have 
occupied the same position as the temple 
which housed the Palladium, 

Pfere Xerxes came befoie he invaded 
Greece at the beginning ul the fifth een- 
tuiy b.c. Alexander offered sacrifices at 
the temple nearly a 
century and a half V innl Chapters of 
later, on the eve ot his Troy’s Story 
amazing conquests when 
the tide of invasion was again turned 
eastwards. Alexander, had he lived, 
would probably have made Troy a gieat 
city, but still his successors, Solenoids 
and Attalids, paid due honour to the 
town. Probably ils own insignificance 
and ils name saved the town from being 
involved in the constant wars which 
destroyed so many. When Rome Just 
succeeded to the dominion of the East she 
hastened to heap benefits on the home oJ 
Aeneas; but yet another disaster came. 
Milhradatcs occupied Troy, which was 
stormed and sacked by the inlamous 
Fimbria (85 b.c.). One more Troy arose 
from the ruins, the Ninth and last, 

"Julius Caesar visited the famous site 
and planned to restore it, although it was 
left to Augustus to realize his design, lor 
they, as Julii, traced their descent from 
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Trojans. The whole of the 
site was levelled, and sup¬ 
ported with great retaining 
walls to provide a suitable 
area for the temple and sanc¬ 
tuary of Athena and other 
buildings, notably two theatres 
with which the Romans 
adorned the city, for Troy now 
became a city. It began to 
spread over the hill to the 
north-east, while the old cita¬ 
del was reserved for Athena. 
Subsequent Roman emperors 
confirmed and extended its 
privileges and delighted to 
invent new ways of honouring 
the historic city. Constantine 
at first intended to make it 
his imperial capital, and had 
even begun to build in the 
Trojan plain, when he decided 
instead to rebuild Byzantium. 
Troy survived well into the 
Christian era, for a bishopric 
of Ilium lasted for some cen¬ 
turies. Then the town seems 
gradually to have sunk into 
decay and been deserted, no 



TROJAN WARE FROM THE SIXTH CITY 
Pottery found in the sixth stratum included imported as well 
as native Trojan ware of the period Specimens of the latter 
include liour-glass shaped stands t right), craters with two band- 
handles (top left), and cups with one handle decoraLed with 
small protuberances. A typical handle had the head of an ox. 

From DorpfcUl, ‘ Troja mid IIion * 


doubt because of the wars which desolated 
Asia Minor under the later Byzantine 
emperors and of the superior attractions 
of Constantinople. 

We laid it down above that if there were 
no Troy the very necessities of human 
intercourse would create an important 


ultimately chosen by the former to be his 
residence, usurped as Constantinople the 
immemorial dominant position of Troy. 
Since then the tide of human history has 
ebbed and flowed round the Bosporus 
rather than the Dardanelles. It yet bears 
witness to the truth of our axiom that there 


city either on the Bosporus or Dardanelles. 
Throughout classical times, that is, during 
the lifetime of the Eighth Troy, its place 
was taken by Byzantium, which was 
equally favourably situated 
Constantinople for the east and west trade, 
replaces Troy and even better placed for 
the commerce coming from 
the Black Sea. The part played by 
Byzantium in classical history was by 
no means inconsiderable, but has been 


must always be a great city somewhere 
on the straits dividing Europe from Asia, 
and, though the fortunes ot Constantinople 
are temporarily clouded, it has been the 
home of Caesars, Christian and Moslem, 
for nearly sixteen hundred years. 

Archaeologically, then, though there 
cannot be any definite proof, it is extremely 
probable that the sixth fortress at Hissarlik 
represents the Homeric Troy. Historically 
too the same holds true, if we consider 


overshadowed by its later fame as Con¬ 
stantinople. The establishment of the 
Roman empire lessened the importance 
of Byzantium, which suffered much on 
account of its attachment to the fortunes 
of Pesccnnius Niger and in the Gothic 
raids which soon followed. It gave shelter 
to Constantine's rival Licinius; and, when 


for a moment the political situation in 
Asia Minor in about 1200 b.c. All favours 
the assumption that Troy, in the north¬ 
west, was the leading state in the peninsula 
at that date. The earliest history of Asia 
Minor is still most obscure, for compara¬ 
tively little scientific excavation has been 
done among the ruined cities of prehistoric 
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and protohistoric times. Still, there are 
signs that before the end of the second 
millennium there were strong Semitic 
influences in Cappadocia, which suggests 
that there existed close relationship with 
the early empires of the Near East. 

When the curtain lifts again, the import¬ 
ant clay archives of Boghaz Keui, which 
for many years was capital of the Hittite 
empire (see Chap. 33), show Hittite mon- 
aichs of about the middle of the sixteenth 
century as overlords of eastern Asia Minor 
and exercising their influence in Syria and 
on the northern marches of Mesopotamia. 

Further evidence to confirm 
International this, in the shape of reference 

Relations to the Hittites, is derived 
from Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian sources. The Hittite state was 
a military power which by force of arms 
and personal prestige controlled numerous 
vassals in the south and west of Asia 
Minor, especially in Syria, where it tres¬ 
passed on the Eg} r ptian sphere of influence. 
As the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt 
decayed in the nerveless hands of Akhn- 
aton, the Hittite power, correspondingly 
strengthened under Hattusil and Subbilu- 
liuma, ranked with Egypt and Babylon 
as one of the great powers of the ancient 
world. Its position became still stronger 
as the other two empires declined, and in 
12 g6 Mutallis, the Hittite king, challenged 
the might of Rameses II at the battle of 
Kadesh. Among the Hittite allies on that 
occasion were the Dardenui and Iliunna, 
identified, if the latter name is correctly 
read, with the Dardanians and the Ilians, 
which is consistent with the mention of 
Troy as Taroisa in another Hittite 
document of slightly later date. 

Less than a century after the battle of 
Kadesh the Hittite records cease, and 
Rameses III, in his account of the invasion 
of the Peoples of the Sea and the north¬ 
erners in 1194 and 1190 b.c,, states that 
the Hittites had not stood before them. 
Thus, at about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, at about the traditional 
date of the Trojan War, that is to say, the 
Hittite empire, which had been gradually 
weakening, broke up, causing very great 
confusion. One result of this collapse 
of the Hittite dominion seems to have 
been the formation of a formidable league 


of the maritime peoples in western Asia 
Minor with their kin in Thrace and eastern 
Macedonia under the leadership of Troy. 
The rise of Troy to the height of power 
indicated by Homer is quite in keeping 
with the downfall of the Hittites, who 
seem to have been previously suzerains 
of the Dardenui and Iliunna. 

From Troy we turn to her besiegers, 
Agamemnon and his host of Achaeans and 
Danaans, to consider for a moment the 
circumstances which brought this powerful 
confederation into being. From the 
beginning of the Bronze Age Crete with 
its capital, Cnossus, had taken the lead 
in the development and enrichment of 
culture in the Aegean area. Crete from 
the first maintained close relations with 
Egypt, and seems to have looked always 
rather to the south than northwards to 
the mainland of Greece. She had intimate 
connexions with the other Aegean islands, 
especially the Cyclades, and seems to have 
been in contact with Lycia and Caria. 

On the mainland of Greece, which was 
the home of Agamemnon, the history of 
civilization ran differently. In the Early 
Bronze Age the Peloponnese was occupied 
by folk akin to the islanders of Crete and 
the Cyclades, and different from the neo¬ 
lithic aborigines. In the Middle Bronze 
Age when Crete reached 
the Crest of its first Wave Cretan Culture 
of prosperity the main- on the Mainland 
land was alfccted by a 
new clement, whose origin is still un¬ 
known. Though, however, there was 
intercourse between the Cyclades and the 
mainland, there seems to have been little, 
if any, between the mainland and Crete. 
Not till the last phase of the Middle Bronze 
Age did Crete and the mainland come into 
touch, and then so quickly did the skilful 
and receptive mainland people adopt the 
civilization of Crete that one might say 
that the island exercised a spiritual and 
cultural dominion over the mainland. 

At the end of the seventeenth century 
b.c. Mycenae, which had been in exist¬ 
ence as a town of secondary importance 
since the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
became the seat of a dynasty which, to 
judge by the method of burial and the 
objects found in the graves of its first 
members, was of mainland origin in spite 
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of the wealth of Cretan objects in the 
graves of its later princes. This, the 
Shaft Grave Dynasty, so called because 
the dynasts were laid in the shaft graves 
found by Schliemann in 1876, lasted till 
the close of the sixteenth century, and was 
succeeded by another, called the Beehive 
Tomb Dynasty because its princes were 
buried in the famous beehive tombs such 
as that known as the Treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenae. This dynasty was strong 
and wealthy and at the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the power of Crete col¬ 
lapsed with the destruction of Cnossus, 
became naturally the dominant force in 
the southern Aegean. 

It was some great king of this dynasty 
who rebuilt the acropolis of Mycenae with 
the Lion Gate, the cyclopean walls and 
the palace which crowns the citadel, and 
probably also constructed the Treasury 
of Atreus as his own royal tomb. Under 
the leadership of this king and his suc¬ 
cessors the Cretan culture, which through 
its adoption by the mainlanders was trans¬ 
formed and became Mycenaean, was now 
spread far and wide in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. This is especially true of its 


later phases after 1300 b.c., when Myce¬ 
naean influence was at work farther afield 
than the Cretan had ever been, even in 
the heyday of Cnossus. 

Sicily in the west, the coasts of Palestine 
in the east, the shores of the Adriatic, 
all yield Mycenaean 
objects and SO do Wide spread of 

southern Macedonia Mycenaean Culture 

and western Asia 
Minor. Cyprus, which had been reached 
by imports from the mainland as early as 
the later sixteenth century, now seems to 
have received a colony, and Rhodes which 
served as a convenient stepping-stone was 
taken into the Mycenaean world com¬ 
pletely. Thessaly and the Aegean islands 
now became culturally subject to Mycenae. 

Archaeologically we see that the im¬ 
pulse which promoted the wide diffusion 
of the Minoan or Mycenaean culture 
throughout the Levant only came after 
the fall of Cnossus about 1400 b.c., and 
it is curious that Crete, in spite of the 
high state of civilization which it had at¬ 
tained earlier, had, so far as our knowledge 
goes, influenced her neighbours so little. 
Though the culture had originated in 



RELIC OF THE DAYS OF TROY'S LAsT PROSPERITY 


Roman plans for the development of Troy into a city naturally included theatres. Remains of two 
such buildings have been disclosed, to the east and west of the great tower and gate 011 the south 
side of the sixth citadel. It seems more probable, however, that the eastern one, here shown, served 
as the Bouleuterion, or senate house, rather than a theatie Its situation in i elation to the former 
souLh gate is shown in the lower photograph in page S62. 
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Crete, it was Ihcenae which, succeeding 
Cnossus as its main focus, and having 
adapted it, made it a gicat civilizing factor 
throughout the Near East, The relations 
of Crete and Mycenae may be complied 
to those of England and Amenca. In 
the eighteenth century a.d. America 
adopted with certain modifications the 
contemporary culture of England as 
Mycenae adopted that of Crete m the 
sixteenth century, b.c. By the end of 
the nineteenth century America out¬ 
stripped England in constructive and 
technical skill and had become so inde¬ 
pendent that the English began to com¬ 
plain of being Americanised, a condition 
of affairs that has its parallel in the 
history of Mycenae and Crete. 

We find this succession by the mainland 
to Crete’s position reflected also in the 
Egyptian and Hittite re- 
Rise of Mycenae cords. In the earlier days 
to Supremacy of theEighteenthDynasty, 
in the days of Thothnres 
III and Amenhotep II, appear the Men 
of the Isles, and of Keftiu, which with 
great probability is associated with Crete, 
the Caphtor of the Bible. In the Tell el- 
Amarna letters of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century we meet the Peoples 
of the Sea, among whom are the Danuna, 
identified with the Danaans. Later, in 
1225, under Memeptali we find the Akai- 
washa, the Achaeans, among the same 
folk, and Rameses III in 1194 includes 
Danuna and Pulasati among the Peoples 
of the Sea who invaded the Delta, The 
Pulasati after their repulse from Egypt 
settled on the Palestinian coast and be¬ 
came the Philistines, and their close con¬ 
nexion with the Danuna, if these indeed 
be the Danaans, is shown by the fact that 
the pottery typical of the Philistines is 
similar to that in use at Mycenae about 
the time of its destruction. 

These wandering peoples of the sea, 
Danuna, Akaiwasha and Pulasati, had 
connexions with Mycenae and the main¬ 
land and not with Crete and Cnossus, for 
they appear in history at a time when 
Cnossus was but a shadow of its former 
self, and at about the traditional date of 
the Trojan War when Agamemnon, not 
Idomeneus, was the King of Men. The 
same applies to Cyprus, where tire large 
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bowls covered with quaint pictures of 
men, chariots, bulls and horses are analo¬ 
gous to those of Rhodes, Tiryns and 
Mycenae, and not to any Cretan pottery. 
The Hittite tablets as early as 1303 men¬ 
tion the king of Ahhiyava as a great king 
and the ‘ brother ’ of the Hittite monarch, 
and we have other references to the 
activity of the king of Ahhiyava on the 
coasts of Asia Minor in the fourteenth 
century. The mention of Lazbas (Lesbos) 
in this context, suggests activity in the 
Trojan area. After 1250 Attarisiyas (see 
also pages 7x6 and 737) who may be 
Atreus, king of Ahhiyava, at Lacked C'aria 
and later, about 1225, Cyprus, which since 
the fourteenth century seems to have been 
subject not to Egypt, but to the Hittites. 

If the Akaiwasha, the Ahhiyava and 
the Danuna are indeed the Achaeans 
and the Danaans, Egyptian and Hittite 
records confirm each other and also Greek 
traditions. The Hittite tablets bring the 
Achaeans on the scene as early as the 
fourteenth century, for if we accept the 
Ahhiyava of 1250 as Achaeans we must 
accept those of 1330 as Achaeans, tor the 
evidence is equal in both cases. 

It has often been held that the Achaeans 
of Homeric times were northern invaders 
who had but recently come into Hellas 
and overthrown an earlier political system. 
The Achaean invasion is, 
however, the product of Origin of the 
modem criticism, though its Achaeans 
actual authorship is un¬ 
certain; but in any case there is no 
warrant for the theory in any Greek 
authority. On the contrary, Herodotus 
and Pausanias both regard the Achaeans 
as natives of the Peloponnese, and there 
is no hint in Plomer or in any of the 
other poems of the Homeric cycle that 
the Achaeans were as alien to Greece 
as the Norman barons to England. I'f 
Agamemnon’s title to the leadership of 
Greece were no better than that of William 
I to the crown of England, surely one ol 
the Trojan heroes or even Achilles in his 
wrath would have taunted him with it. 

Quite apart from the negative evidence 
of the Greek authorities there is no hint 
of any Achaean invasion in archaeology. 
We may then with Homer regard the 
Achaeans, Danaans and Argives as the 
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Of the Ninth Tioy as reconstructed by the Romans the chief 
glory was the Temple of Athena, replacing the earlier Greek 
temple in the eighth citadel. Some fine pieces of sculpture 
that adorned it have been recovered, including the metope 
with this vigorous representation of the sun god in his chariot. 

From Schhemann, 1 Alias Tiojanischer AUerlhumcr * 


leading peoples of Greece at 
the time of Agamemnon—a 
conclusion in accord with 
Egyptian and Hittite records. 

After this long survey of 
evidence we emerge with a 
clear picture of the import¬ 
ance of Troy, supreme in 
the north and east of the 
Aegean, and in this respect 
the heir of the Hittite empire. 

Similarly on the west and 
south of the Aegean is 
another power, equally strong, 
which had spread its influence 
across to the southern shores 
of Asia Minor and dominated 
Rhodes, Cyprus and probably 
also the Palestine littoral. 

Priam and Troy depended 
principally on allies, probably 
for the most part of the same 
stock as themselves, with the 
probable exception of the 
Carians and Lycians who, 
possibly akin to the Cretans, 
would side against the new 
power of mainland Greece. 

On the other hand, Agamem¬ 
non is King of Men almost by divine right. 
He is neither the best warrior nor the best 
diplomatist, but his sovereignty is recog¬ 
nized by all, even by Achilles in his most 
icbellious mood. His authority seems to 
have resembled that of the Holy Roman 
Emperor of medieval days. 

Of the two confederacies archaeology 
suggests that Troy was probably the 
weaker as being the more 
Nemesis dogs backward in armament and 
the Conquerors the material means of war¬ 
fare. Agamemnon, too, was 
more powerful at sea, for he could raid the 
Asiatic littoral before the actual attack 
on Troy began, just as Attarisiyas had 
raided the coastlands of the Hittites about 
1325. For Agamemnon to venture on 
such an expedition so far from home and 
threaten Priam in his own stronghold im¬ 
plies political as well as military strength. 
The clash between Priam and Agamem¬ 
non can hardly surprise us, for Mycenae, 
bent on enlarging its sphere of influence 
all round the Aegean and already mistress 
of the south, was now determined to 


attempt the north as well. Here she 
met Troy, the Trojan War resulted and 
after a long struggle Priam and his castle 
perished. Yet Agamemnon's power seems 
to have overreached itself in the effort, 
for disaster overtook him and most of his 
chief heroes. It appears that before a 
century had passed the House of Atreus 
fell and the return of the Heraclidae with 
the Dorian invasion completely changed 
the cultural and political future of Greece. 
Still the echo of the battle between the 
two chief powers of the Bronze Age Aegean, 
the first round in the long contest between 
Europe and Asia, remained and will 
remain for ever. Though the Achaean 
power collapsed not long after Troy fell, 
yet the removal of the Tiojan barrier left 
the way open for the Greek colonisation 
of Western Asia Minor. This in turn led 
inevitably to Alexander’s conquests. 

The Trojan War was immortalised by 
Homer, and his influence has been para¬ 
mount in preserving the memory of the 
greatness of Troy and Mycenae alike. 
But Homer was not the only poet to take 
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his inspiration from this theme. The 
Cyclic poets told other parts of the epic 
story, and writers such as Dictys the 
Cretan and Dares the Phrygian, who 
survive only in incomplete form, related 
independent versions of the war. And so, 
though Homer’s version was not the only 
account of this great war, it is through 
him principally that Troy has won her 
immortality. The Greeks of ancient clays 
took Homer as the chronicle of the deeds 
and lordships of their ancestors—a Homeric 
descent was the Greek equivalent to 
' Norman blood ' in an Englishman. 

Homer was regarded as history and 
studied as such. His poems were also the 
greatest achievement of Greek literature, 
and profoundly influenced 
Poetry’s Greatest the whole development of 

Monument literary expression. They 
quickly reached high dis¬ 
tinction by being promoted to the rank of 
school books. In Greek art Homeric tales 
are the favourite subjects for representa¬ 
tion, and some of the most moving Greek 
tragedies by the most human of Greek 
poets, Euripides, as, for example, the 
Hecuba and the Trojan Women, are 
based on the Tale of Troy. When Greece 
took captive her conqueror Rome, the 
story of Troy was no less popular in Latin 
literature, mainly for the sake of its own 
tragic and romantic character, as is shown 
in Virgil’s Aeneid, but partly because 
legend said that Romulus was descended 
from Aeneas the Trojan. Incidentally, 
the tale that brought Aeneas and his 
Trojans to the Tiber may have a grain of 
truth in it, for the Etruscans, who for 
many years gave Rome her kings, almost 
certainly came from Asia Minor. 

With the decay of literature and art 
during the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire and the rise of Christianity, the 
Tale of Troy and Homer had less influence, 
but they still survived. When, in medieval 
limes, the age of chivalry first blossomed 
the heroes of Homer became analogies 
for the paladins of Charlemagne. Polyxena, 
too, was sometimes represented almost 
like a Virgin Martyr. Then romances 
such as that which Benoit de Sainte More 
wrote about 1x84, on the foundation of 
Dictys, were in high favour, and were a 
fruitful source of inspiration to artists. 


Some of the most magnificent mani¬ 
festations of this are the mutilated sets 
of tapestry depicting the whole pageant 
of the Trojan War from the Judgement 
of Paris to the destruction of the city. 
A series of these once adorned the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster, and though no 
complete set now exists, there is one 
panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which once adorned the Chateau de Bayard. 
It is interesting to reflect that the last 
flower of chivalry, the Chevalier ‘ sans 
peur et sans reproche,’ may have been 
influenced by this pictorial record of 
heroic deeds before Troy. 

Since the Renaissance and the revival 
of learning the literary and artistic im¬ 
portance of Troy and its history has 
inci eased beyond belief. In English 
literature alone its influence, expressed 
not merely through Homeric subjects, 
but through all the aspects of the talc-, 
has been great from Chaucer down to the 
present day. Troilus and Cressida, Paris 
and Oenone, Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra, and all the episodes that have 
their origin in the epic struggle between 
Troy and Mycenae have time and again 
been the themes of English writers and 
artists. The fall of a great power and the 
terrible end that overtook her conqueror 
are dramatic subjects of the highest order. 
The beauty of Helen, the wisdom of 
Nestor, the faithlessness of Paris have 
become proverbial, and the name and 
noble character of 
Plector have been mis- Crentions of on 
applied to create a Immortal Genius 
word for the English 
language. The craft of Odysseus and the 
loyalty of Penelope will be celebrated as 
long as the world endures, and no poet 
can ever imagine a scene of greater pathos 
than the parting of Hector and Ancho- 
mache. Even if these actual themes are 
not now dealt with in modern literature, 
which is rather in revolt against the 
classical, yet so deeply has the Tale of 
Troy sunk into our thoughts that allusion 
to some phase of it is constant. Artists 
of brush and pen continually draw fresh 
inspiration and fresh lessons from this, 
the first on record of European wars. 

The political and material causes of the 
war have long since been forgotten or 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE TALE OF TROY 


This panel of fifteenth century Flemish tapestry, representing 
King Priam, accepting from the kneeling Penthesilea the offer 
of the services of her Amazons, is but one of innumerable 
proofs of the eternal inspiration of the tale of Troy, 
Victoria and Albeit Museum 
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obscured by fresh tui ns of the 
kaleidoscope of history. The 
characters and deeds of the 
leaders, men and women, who 
took part in it either actively 
or passively have been over¬ 
laid by the long accumulation 
of legend and literature, but 
their loves, their sorrows, their 
joys are still vivid and natural. 

Much has been lost by oblivion 
or misrepresentation, but their 
spirits, noble or ignoble, live 
vicariously through the great¬ 
ness of the states that fought, 

Troy and Mycenae, and of the 
men who led them, and even 
more through the genius of 
poets such as Homer and 
Virgil. The moral value of 
such posthumous life is of 
much greater benefit to man¬ 
kind than earthly existence. 

Some scholars have declared 
Agamemnon a sun myth, others 
have transplanted Hector to 
Greece and called him a reflex 
of insignificant Greek tribal 
wars, others have dissected 
the Iliad into innumerable 
‘ original lays.’ Homer’s poems 
have been corrected and j udged 
like schoolboys' exercises, and 
his inconsistencies and repeti¬ 
tions have been used to prove 
his non-existence. There is 
hardly an author of any 
degree of genius who is abso¬ 
lutely consistent: Dickens and 
Thackeray erred and authors 
of our own day err likewise. 

But the steady advance of 
archaeological discovery and 
the reconstruction such as we 
have attempted above of the 
material and historical past of 
Troy and Mycenae and their environment 
in the ancient world make the Tale of Troy 
daily more real. There is no doubt that 
the civilization pictured by Homer is, with 
certain reservations, an epitome of the 
last stage of the Minoan and Mycenaean 
culture. The critics shift their ground 
continually, and their doctrines command 
no confidence. Troy and Mycenae existed 


and Priam and Agamemnon probably also 
existed. Homer, to whom the world 
returns with refreshed belief from the 
vanities of criticism, remains immutable 
as the greatest monument of all poetry 
for all time. ‘ Fuit Ilium’; but her power 
destroyed, her walls overthrown, her 
defenders slain, Troy lives for ever on the 
lips and in the minds of men. 
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II 

ft I 


hen we reach the ninth century 
b.c,, our chromcle-boiizon has 
already widened and our mate¬ 
rials become fuller and less disputable. 

To the Euphratic, Nilotic and inter¬ 
vening areas, to which the purview was at 
first restricted, the Aegean area has been 
definitely added ; in touch, but as yet only 
just in touch, with the East (in a political 
sense), and barely beginning to provide a 
conscious record of itself. 

Eastward the great Aryan migrations 
have attained completion. In the course 
of many centuries the Iranian branch has 
populated the unknown lands beyond the 
trans-Tigris hills which we now know as 
Persia; but it has not yet shaped itself 
into organized kingdoms. Another branch, 
passing across Afghanistan and through 
the mountains of the Hindu Kush, has 
penetrated into the Punjab and thence 
down the Ganges basin; subjugating but 
rarely exterminating the earlier Dravidian 
and Mongolian populations and every¬ 
where establishing its own suptemacy, 
but not always preserving the purity of 
race ; expanding southwards also over the 
whole peninsula, but by way of infiltration 
rather than conquest. India, however, 
still remains, as concerns the outer world, 
a realm of magic and fable, behind a veil 
raised only for fleeting moments. 

Ebb and Flow in East and West 

ESTWard, other Aryan races have 
displaced or dominated the earlier 
peoples. Phrygians are penetrating Ana¬ 
tolia from the West, Hellenes are masters 
ot the Aegean lands and sea, Latins and 
Oscans aie streaming into Italy, there to 
clash with another host of non-Aryan 
invaders from over sea, the Tyrrhenians 
or Etruscans. A Celtic tide is following a 
more northerly course, eastward and west¬ 
ward, through Europe, perhaps already 
crossing the Channel into the British Isles 
and the Pyrenees into Spain; but ot these, 
as at the Indians, we shall hear no more in 
this Chronicle—they must be left to discus¬ 




sion m Chapter 30. We shall, however, 
hear of other, still nomadic, tribes from 
the lands about the Caspian and the Black 
Seas: the Scythians and the Cimmerians, 
who had at least a strong Aryan tincture. 
The Iranian and western developments 
will play a prominent part in our stmv, 
but it still centres in the region ot the 
ancient empires, and primarily in Assyria. 

Though the eleventh and the first half 
of the tenth centuries, the Mesopotamian 
and Syrian areas had been without any 
state that was or that threatened to be 
definitely predominant, For Babylonia, as 
for Phoenicia, commercial interests were 
the controlling factor ; political ascendancy 
was of value mainly for the preservation of 
open trade routes with the west; at no 
period of her history had she seriously, or 
at least continuously, aimed at winning 
empire by force of arms. In Assyria, no 
Icing since Tiglath-pileser I bad shown 
either inclination or capacity for active 
aggression. Both powers, moreover, were 
kept constantly on the defensive against 
the encroaching attacks of the hill-folk 
beyond the Tigris. 

Their weakness facilitated the move¬ 
ment of the Aramaean Semites from the 
south, primarily Beduin in character, who 
displaced, absorbed or combined with the 
Amonte or Hittite principalities on the 
upper Euphrates and in the old Naharin, 
as far south as the Lebanons and Damascus, 
or pushed down the Euphrates and up the 
Tigris, curtailing the effective il not the 
nominal dominion of Assyria and Babylon. 

Reawakening of Assyria 

'(Between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean, on the other hand, no 
state or principality had arisen capable 
of holding its neighbours in more than 
a temporary subjection, or of welding 
them together in a corporate state. The 
Hebrews, led by such a war-lord as David, 
did in the tenth century set up a wide 
dominion ; but it could not long survive 
the decadence in the majority of the tribes 
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of Israel which set in with the reign of 
Solomon. By the end of the century the 
premier position among the Syrians had 
passed to the vigorous chiefs of Damascus. 
Egypt had again relapsed after the signs 
of a possible revival under Shashank. 

But there was reality in the revival that 
had been taking place in Assyria since 
the middle of the century. When Adad- 
nirari II became king in 911 B.c., he found 
a machinery which had been restored to 
working order by his recent predecessors, 
and he set himself, not 
as yet to expansion, but ' 
to careful consolidation 
-—that is, to bringing 
under effective control 
the trans-Tigris regions, 
the northern border and 
the Syrianised western 
border along the Euph¬ 
rates and the Khabur. 

In this process the 
most persistent of the 
campaigns were called 
for in the north. The 
subjugation was finished 
off in the traditional 
Assyrian fashion by the 
deportation of what re¬ 
mained of the popula¬ 
tion to distant territory. 

After this, Adad-nirari’s 
campaigns in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, designed not for 
the annexation of new 
dominions but to im¬ 
press his nominal sub¬ 
jects with the reality of 
his supremacy, were in 
the nature of demon¬ 
strations. Twice, how¬ 
ever, .Adad-nirari found 
himself in conflict with 
Babylon over disputed 
territories; on both 
occasions the Babylon¬ 
ian was defeated. The 
second victory was fol¬ 
lowed by a boundary 
treaty which left the 
Assyrian the acknow¬ 
ledged lord of Mesopot¬ 
amia, to the Khabur 


on the west, the Euphrates on the south 
and the neighbourhood of the modern 
Bagdad on the south-east. 

The process of actual expansion was 
barely begun in the six years’ reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta II (8S9-4), who was in 
.search -of a scientific frontier on tlr. 

north, involving successful campaigns 
and annexations. Aggressive Assyria 

definitely revealed herself under Ashur- 
nasir-pal II. The state organization had 
reached the necessary standard. 

Ashur-nasir-pal was 
I indebted to his pre¬ 
decessors for a highly 
organized army trained 
to hill warfare, well 
supplied witli artillery 
and horses and very 
efficiently armed. The 
policy of conquest on 
which he embarked may 
have been either his own, 
or merely the develop¬ 
ment which those pre¬ 
decessors had in view in 
reorganizing their king¬ 
dom on a militarist basis. 
With foes on all her 
borders who would take 
prompt advantage of 
any weakness, Assyria 
must make herself 
feared, and attack be¬ 
fore she could be 
attacked; and the sup¬ 
pression of each foe 
would extend h,er bor¬ 
ders to march with 
those of a new potential 
enemy, to whom she 
would have to apply the 
same treatment. It was 
a programme of un¬ 
limited but organized 
conquest, not merely of 
victorious campaigns. 

The main objective 
was Syria, partly be¬ 
cause it had once owned 
the sovereignty of an 
Assyrian conqueror, 
Tiglath-pileser I, partly 
because it commanded 



RUTHLESSNESS INCARNATE 
Succeeding to the throne in 884 n.o,, 
Ashur-nasir-pal II inaugurated a 
policy of conquest which, prosecuted 
with merciless ferocity, resulted in a 
greatly extended Assyrian Empire. 

British Museum 
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Chariots and horses formed an important part ol Ashur-nasir-pai's forces, as they did ot all 
oriental armies ; but the long invincibility of the Assyrians was largely due to their combination 
of archers and heavy infantry, who also figure.in this spirited representation of one of the many 
battles in which the redoubtable Ashur-nasir-pal was personally engaged. 


Vast cribute and innumerable captives fell to Ashur-nasir-pal as the fruit of his victories. 
Among other uses to which he put them was the rebuilding of Calah, where he erected a luxurious 
palace, for he was a great builder as well as a great conqueror Art was greatly developed 
during his reign, as is shown by these wall sculptures from his palace illustrating his career. 

ENDURING RECORDS OF THE TRIUMPHS OF A GREAT ASSYRIAN KING 

- British Museum 

N2 


Dismounted from his chariot and shaded by the umbrella of state, the victorious Ashur-nasir-pal 
receives the submission of his enemies. One stands before him apparently offering fealty, 
while another lies prostrate at his feet, hoping perhaps, by such abject humiliation, to escape 
the ferocious vengeance usually inflicted by the terrible Assyrian upon those who delied him. 
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the western trade routes ; but bc-iore an 
attack on Syria, the possibility of an 
attack in the tear must be precluded. 

The name of ‘ the Tenibte' might 
de-ei vedly have been bestowed upon Ashur- 
na«u-pal, for his methods 
weie appalling m their 
ruthlessness. In his own 
person he set the extreme 
example of that merciless 
ferocity, only occasion- 
all3 T tempered by' policy, 
which became character¬ 
istic of the Assy'rian 
Empire, of which he may 
be regarded as the 
founder. It was his 
regular practice to flay 
alive the chiefs who 
headed revolts; when 
cities defied him and 
oltered stubborn resist¬ 
ance to his arms, the 
inhabitants were mas¬ 
sacred with every cir¬ 
cumstance of savagery; 
the populations of con¬ 
quered districts were 
deported, in part or in 
bulk. Where he had 
once passed with his 
invincible troops, it was 
not likely that resistance 
would again arise. 

In the opening cam¬ 
paigns of his reign the 
Assyrian thoroughly ter¬ 
rorised the hill-folk on the 
left bank of the Tigris, 
northward up to the 
district called Nairi, the 
borderland of Armenia, where the river 
has its source. Thence he swooped upon 
rebellious Aramaeans between the Khabur 
and Euphrates, rapidly reducing them to 
humble submission for the moment. The 
harshness of the new regime generated a 
new revolt, countenanced by the alarmed 
king of Babylon who sent a strong con¬ 
tingent to the aid of the insurgents; they 
were nevertheless crushed in a decisive 
two days' battle by the archers and the 
heavy infantry of the Assyrians, who were 
proving their superiority over the chariots 


and horses on which oriental armies were 
wont to place their reliance. 

The battle practically completed the 
subjugation ot all Mesopotamia above 
the Babylonian kingdom. When Ashur- 
nasir-pal crossed the 
Euphrates, it was not 
to conquer the prin¬ 
cipalities between the 
river and the coast of the 
Mediterranean, but to 
receive their submission. 
For the remaining fifteen 
years of his reign, the 
conqueror sought no 
more extension of ter- 
litory. In 859 b.C. he 
was succeeded by his son 
Shalmaneser III. 

Ashur-nasir-pal had re¬ 
frained from challenging 
the great trans-Euphrates 
power, the loose con¬ 
federacy of Syrian states 
of which the hegemony 
lay with Ben-Hadad of 
Damascus—too disunited 
to form an aggressive 
empire, but capable of 
gathering a formidable 
combination for defence, 
as Shalmaneser was soon 
to learn when he renewed 
the policy of Assyrian 
expansion. Damascus 
remained the bulwark 
of the south against 
Assyrian aggression for 
some generations; though 
when she was not in the 
throes of an Assyrian 
war she was generally fighting with Israel 
or with other tribal principalities, which 
might nevertheless reconcile their jealousies 
in face of the menace from the north. 

Such a quarrel, in which King Ahab of 
Israel had gained substantial success, had 
just taken place when Shalmaneser turned 
his arms against Syria in the seventh year 
of his reign, 853 b.c. Yet Ahab and a host 
of minor princes joined Ben-Hadad, and 
there was a great fight at Karkar, The 
Assyrian recorded it as a great victory ; 
but though the Syrian army dispersed, 



CONSOLIDATOR OF ASSYRIA 
Son of Ashur-nasir-pal IT, whom he 
succeeded in 859 e o., Shalmaneser III 
continued his father’s policy of 
Assyrian expansion. This stele was 
found at Kurkh on the Tigris, 
DtiLtsh Museum 
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Shalmaneser had suffered so heavily that 
it was five years before he attempted 
again to conquer his stubborn foe. 

Ahab, on the other hand, seized the 
apparent opportunity to ' go up to Ra- 
moth-Gilead ’ against Ben-Hadad, actually 
to his own death. A few years later his 
house, ‘ the house of Omri,‘ was extir¬ 
pated bv Jehu. Ben-Hadad’s energies, 
however, were absorbed in beating off the 
renewed attacks of Shalmaneser in three 
successive years Each onslaught failed, 
though in the last Shalmaneser brought 
into the field a force of unprecedented 
magnitude, computed at no less than 
120,000 men. Ben-Hadad must have been 
a first-rate fighter, though Assyrians and 
Hebrews alike ignored his greatness. 

The murder of Ben-Hadad by Hazael 
who succeeded him, and the fall of the 


house of Omri in Israel, gave Shalmaneser 
another opportunity. In 842 he inflicted 
a heavy defeat on Hazael, but still failed 
to crush Damascus, though her power and 
influence were seriously diminished. The 
task of establishing the Assyrian sover¬ 
eignty over all the region north of 
Damascus between the Euphrates and 
the sea was greatly simplified. 

Of no less importance tor the consolida¬ 
tion of the Assyrian empire was Shal¬ 
maneser’s intervention m a contest for the 
throne of Babylon between two brothers; 
which had the natural result that the 
brother who owed him his crown became 
his tributaiy. The Babylonians in general 
were well content to pay the price lor the 
trade security they enjoyed under the 
Assyrian supremacy, while it paid Assyria 
to foster her tributary's wealth. 



At intervals throughout his leign, Shalmaneser III came into conflict with the highland people 
of Ararat (Urartu), then consolidating themselves as a power—also called the Vanmc kingdom, 
fiom Lake Van—that later expanded and formed an alliance with the Modes. This strip depicts 
the Vanmtes coming down from the mountains to engage in battle with the Assyrians. 



In this strip, a continuation of the one above, the Assyuans are seen besieging Arsashu, one of the 
many cities of Ararat that were captured, plundered and destroyed by Shalmaneser. The city is 
shown with flames soaung above its battlements, and Assyrian frightfulness is represented in the 
corpse already decaoitated although the battle is still raging 



Yet another strip records the capture and destruction oi the cities of Targ&, Aaa and ttarkar. In 
the portion of it reproduced here Lhe victorious Shalmaneser is depicted seated on a throne receiving 
spoil, including horses, from the men of Karkar These bronze bands adorned the gates set up by 
Shalmaneser III to lecord his conquests, and are superb examples of the Assyrians’ skill in metal woik. 

BRONZE PLATES FROM SHALMANESER’S GATES OF HONOUR 

British Museum 
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At intervals, from the beginning of his 
reign till his death in 824, Shalmanesers 
troops had been in collision with a power 
which was consolidating itself in the 
northern hills—the ' Vannic ’ kingdom 
(named fiom Lake Van), also called Urartu 
(Ararat)—which first came under the 
casual notice of Assyria in the days of 
Ashui-nasir-pal. The Vannites, though 
Aryanised as to language at a later date, 
seemingly had at this period no Aryan 
aifimties. The collisions at the timeweie 
not of serious moment, but they fore¬ 
shadowed trouble. 

The power of Shalmaneser in his last 
years was diminished by the revolt of his 
eldest son, Ashur-danin-pal, whose claim 
to the succession was set aside in favour 
of the younger, Shatnshi-Adad V : a revolt 
which was not finally suppressed till the 


latter (S24-S11 b.c.) had been nominally 
reigning for three years. Consequently 
Shamshi-Adad’s remaining yeais were 
mainly occupied, not with the extension of 
the empire, but in re-establishing within 
it the authority which had been shaken 
by the prolonged civil strife. Revolt in 
northern Syria had to be suppressed. In 
Babylonia the anti-Assyrian party had 
recovered ascendancy with the weakness of 
Assyria, and it was not till 813 that the 
decisive battle was fought. Two years 
later Shamshi-Adad was dead, and Adad- 
nirari III, his son, reigned in his place; 
though from 811 to 808 the government was 
conti oiled by the queen-mother, Sammu- 
ramat, original of the famous Scmiiamis. 

This Adad-nirari was the last efficient 
ruler of his line. He lost no territory, he 
established his authority throughout his 




On the east side of the monolith, these panels represent (above) 
payment of tribute of elephants and apes by the people of the land 
of Musri (in Syria ?), and (below) tribute of ivory and rare woods 
from Marduk-apal-usur of the land of the Sulchu (Aramaeans). 



THE BLACK OBELISK FROM SHALMANESER’S PALACE AT CALAH 
In his central palace at Calah (Nimrud) Shalmaneser III set up a black alabaster monolith 
inscribed on the four sides with an account of his campaigns in the thuty-one years of his 
reign and with twenty panels in relief illustrating the text, Among the vanquished princes is 
Jehu the Isiaelitc, from whom, as shown m the illustration in page 827, Shalmaneser received 
tubute in the couise of his expedition against Hazael of Damascus in 842 B.o, 
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dominions and he exacted tribute from 
the hitherto unconquered princes of Syria 
even to the southernmost region of Edom. 
Many of the new tribu¬ 
taries probably looked on 
the Assyrian rather in 
the light of a liberator 
from the yoke of Dam¬ 
ascus ; a ready homage 
brought no worse evil 
with it than the pay¬ 
ment to him of tribute 
which they had not been 
able to withhold from 
Hazael and Ins son Ben- 
Hadad III. Jealousy of 
the powerful state close 
at hand was a more 
urgent motive than fear 
of the distant power, 
whose fiercest attacks 
Damascus had hitherto 
been able to repel. 

Adad-nirari could com¬ 
fortably boast himself the 
sovereign of many peoples 
who had never owned 
the sway ol his prede¬ 
cessors ; and Damascus, 
still stubborn though de¬ 
serted if not actually 
attacked by her former 
confederates, was the 
only formidable foe with 
whom he had to deal in 
the south; it surrendered 
m 802. In northern 
Syria, Phoenicia and 
Mesopotamia, including 
Babylonia, he had only to confirm what 
had been accomplished by Shamshi-Adad. 

More credit probably ought to attach to 
his more difficult but more obscure opera¬ 
tions on the northern and eastern marches 
where the power of Urartu, the Vannic 
kingdom, was expanding and allying 
itself with the Medes on the east and with 
the Mannai, who may have been at least 
in part a sort of Median advance guard. 
It is claimed that Adad-nirari penetrated 
to the shores of the Caspian, but, though 
he had to do hard fighting, and his hand 
fell heavily on many Median townships, 
he occupied no new territory. 


After his death in 782, Assyria again 
fell from its high estate, under the three 
successors whose rule covered the next 
thirty-seven yeais In 
their wars these mon- 
archs were habitually 
unsuccessful. In the 
highland debatable land 
Saiduris and Argistis of 
Urartu firmly established 
themselves, and the 
Aasyrians had to fall back. 
Babylonia, long quiescent, 
1 evoked and lecovered 
her independence. Princes 
in north Syria lebelled 
and defeated punitive ex¬ 
peditions. In the farther 
south, since the crippling 
of Damascus, the kings 
of Iwael were extending 
their power, at the ex¬ 
pense of their old rival. 

The incompetence of 
the monarchy plunged 
Assyria herself into re¬ 
volts and civil "war, 
kindled perhaps by the 
superstitious excitement 
caused by an eclipse in 
7G3. The great kingdom 
fell into a state of an¬ 
archy which ended only 
when, in 745, an able 
captain named Pul (ac¬ 
cording to the generally 
received view) extermi¬ 
nated the royal family 
and seized the crown him¬ 
self, under the style of Tiglath-pileser III, 
a name recalling ancient glories. 

efore proceeding with the chronicle 
of the second phase of the Assyrian 
Empire, we should remind ourselves of that 
once great southern power which had b '<m 
so long in eclipse ; and of the nation- 
making that was in progress outside the 
area to which' detailed and connected 
record has hitherto been for the most part 
confined. For the new streams and the 
old are now 7 nearing their confluence. 

We left Egypt at the close of the tenth 
century, when she had been showing signs, 



KING SHAMSHI-ADAD V 

Younger son of Shalmaneser III, whom 
he succeeded in S24 u a, Shamshi- 
Adad V spent most of his reign in 
suppressing civil strife engendered by 
the 1 cvolt of his elder brother 
British Museum 
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not dr-tmed to fulfilment, of .1 ievi\ed 
vigoiu under Shashank I (the Shitliak of 
Scnptuii), a Libyan founder of wlial is 
known as the Bubastite dynasty (047 B.c.), 
the loyal seat being at Bubastis in the 
western Delta Her momentary energy 
had, however, waned ; though Philistia, 
to secuie heiself fiom Hebrew hostility, 
had declared allegiance to her, she had 
made no military appearance in Asia 
dnce the raid of 930, in which Shashank 
earned oil his spoils from Jerusalem. 
The Bubastites did no more than rule 
lethargically in a lethargic land, while 
princes of the house that Shashank had 
dispossessed reigned over an independent 
Nubian kingdom in the far south at 
Napata, and Egyptian nobles paid little 
enough heed to Pharaoh. 

In S60, Upper and Lower Egypt were 
again parted by the setting up of a com¬ 
panion dynasty at Thebes. About a 
hundied years later, at the moment when 
Tiglath-pileser was seizing the Assyiian 
ciown, a partly Nubian or Ethiopian 
king of Napata, Kashta, whose wife was 
daughter of the Bubastite Pharaoh, 
secured for himself the throne of Thebes. 

In the hills on the other side of the lower 
Tigris, the vigorous state of Elam played 
an active part in the early chronicles of 



ASSYRIA’S MAN OF DESTINY 


A great soldier, Pul, as he is named in the Old 
Testament, seized the throne of Assyna in 
745 B.o. as Tiglath-pileser III, conquered Baby¬ 
lonia and Syria, and before his death m 7Z7 
extended his empire to the confines of Egypt, 
British Museum 


Babylonia, but for many centuries her 
appearance had been only occasional. 
Nevei able to dominate Babylonia for any 
prolonged period, she had more than enough 
to do in maintaining heiself against the 
piessure of the Iranian tribes which hacl 
been pushing through the hinterland for a 
thousand years. But she was still dis¬ 
charging her office as a bulwark against 
their advance, although the time was 
approaching when, broken by Assyria, 
she would be absorbed by the Persians ; 
and she still provided occasional aid and 
an occasional asylum for revolting pre¬ 
tenders to the Babylonian crown. 

Advent of the Medes and Persians 

he Iranians, the Medes and Persians, 
had not yet developed ail organized 
state, but they occupied the countiy to 
the rear of Elam, and were in possession 
of the mountain ranges fiom which in 
times long past the hordes of the Gutians 
and Kassites had descended upon Meso¬ 
potamia. The Persians are not yet 
specifically in evidence, but the Modes, 

1 Madai,’ have come definitely on the stage 
in the northern wars of Adad-nirari III. 
Through the Mannai, they are now linking 
up with what has developed into the 
organized Armenian state of Urartu. 
The Vannic kingdom is not mighty enough 
to quit its mountain fastnesses and try 
conclusions with Assyria on the plains of 
Mesopotamia, but is already a dangerous 
menace on her rear whenever she turns 
her face to the south and west. 

Since the break-np of the old power 
of the Hittites no other so formidable lias 
developed in Anatolia ; but on the ruins of 
Hatti there has arisen a Phrygian ascend¬ 
ancy, the ' Mushki ’ of the Assyrians, an 
aftermath of that penetration from the 
west which had set in motion the forces that 
had been bridled by Rameses III. We 
can only conjecture the story of the 
development of this ascendancy on the 
theory familiar to students of the Aryan 
expansion. No migrating hosts had con¬ 
quered Anatolia, dispossessing its ancient 
inhabitants ; but the Plnygian immigrants 
had gradually established aristocratic 
families so that in the west whence they 
had come their name was given to the 
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ASSYRIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION 


Methods of warfare stereotyped by the terrible Ashur-nasir- 
pal II were employed by Tiglath-pileser III more than a 
hundred years later; witness this marble slab from his palace 
at Calahj depicting impaled prisoners from a town under siege 
by Assyrians with archers and battering rams 
British Museum 


country in which they settled 
and ruled. The mass of the 
population in what was known 
to the Greeks as Phrygia was 
certainly not of the stock 
known to the Homeric bards 
as Phrygian, but there is every 
probability that their princes 
were of Phrygian descent. 

In the eighth century b.c. 
most of Anatolia behind the 
coast-lands was dominated by 
the Phrygian kingdom whose 
capital was at Gordium, and 
whose princes always seem to 
have borne the name of either 
Gordius or Midas, both familiar 
to Greek legend in later days. 

In Assyrian annals the Phry¬ 
gian king appears as ‘ Mita of 
Mushki.’ 

To the Mesopotamians, with 
a historical tradition and a 
continuous culture of at least 
two thousand years behind 
them, Medes and Vannites and Phrygians 
were all barbarians on a lower plane than 
themselves ; but beyond them lay the 
outer barbarians of the north, from Thrace 
on the west to the Caspian Sea on the 
cast, who were on a still lower plane, 
barbarians in the view of Medes and 
Vannites and Phrygians, nomad hordes 
roughly divided as yet into Scythians and 
Cimmerians (see Chapter 30), who were 
presently to be a disturbing factor in the 
affairs of the civilized world. And in the 
west were the peoples, as yet all but un¬ 
known in the east, who had already left 
the barbarian stage behind them, though 
they had not yet learnt to regard the im¬ 
memorial East as no better than barbarian 
in comparison with the Hellenic race. 
The world was not yet divided for them 
into Barbarians and Hellenes. 

Developments in the Hellenic World 

Jy the tenth century Hellas had come 
into full being. What we all think 
of as ‘ Greece' m Europe, with all the 
isles and most of the remaining northern 
and eastern coast-lands of the Aegean, 
was occupied by Hellenic communities. 
The north-western coasts of Asia Minor 


had been settled under the name of Aeolis. 
The Dorian migration had run its course. 
Under its pressure Ionia in the middle 
regions of the coast of Asia Minor had been 
colonised, while the Dorians themselves 
occupied the south. Broadly speaking, 
every community took the form of a city 
state (though the state was not neces¬ 
sarily confined to one city), ruled by a 
hereditary king with a council of nobles. 
But gradually, state after state following 
a similar course with minor variations, the 
king dropped to the level of the nobles, 
and the old monarchy passed into an 
aristocracy of birth. 

With few exceptions this change had 
attained completion in all the cities of 
Hellas before the middle of the eighth 
century. The most notable exception is 
Sparta (Lacedaemon), whose unique insti¬ 
tution of the dual kingship survived for 
centuries ; and kings were still reigning 
in the great rival Peloponnesian city of 
Argos. And in the wilder mountainous 
regions of the north and west, such as 
Macedonia and Epirus, the city organiza¬ 
tion had not yet developed, the king re¬ 
maining rather as the high chief among a 
number of clan chieftains. 
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CHALDAEAN KING OF BABYLON 


King of Babylonia from 721 to 709 no, 
Mcindach-balackn was Chaldaean by origin. 
On this stele he is confirming a grant of .land 
to Bel-akhc-iriba (,rigUt), a Babylonian magnate. 

Beil 111 Museum 

Elsewhere the city-state system had 
long been thoroughly established. Every 
one of the great cities which was to play 
a prominent part, continuously or tran¬ 
siently, in the developments of the next 
four hundred years—Sparta, Corinth, 
Athens, Thebes and the rest—had been a 
recognized sovereign state for centuries 
already ; and as yet the most advanced of 
them were those on the Asiatic coast. 
But the westward Mediterranean expan¬ 
sion of Greater Hellas had not yet begun. 

Hellas, however, was not so much a con¬ 
crete fact as an idea. The great aggre¬ 
gate of Hellenic states was without 
political unity. There was unity of senti¬ 
ment, a sense of common kinship and com¬ 
mon superiority to other races, resting 
upon common traditions, common religious 
conceptions, a common pantheon, a com¬ 
mon language and a common literature. 
But ordinarily the crowd of independent 
states was linked together solely by this 
thread of sentiment, of which, politically 


speaking, the unifying force was much less 
than the disintegrating foice of rival 
interests and rival ambitions. 

But now for the first time we must for 
a moment turn our eyes to the western 
horizon. For in the first half of the eighth 
century two cities were founded, one on the 
African coast and one in Italy, whose 
development was big with fate. About 
fioo e.c. the Phoenicians of Tyre planted a 
commercial colony at Carthage ; and in 
753 e.c., accoiding to the traditional 
chronology, Rome was born. 

Assyria's Man of Destiny 

he might of Assyria, which had been 
weakened, not by organic decay but 
by the incapacity of the last kings of the 
old line, was restored, as we have seen, 
and more than restored after 745 b.c, by 
the very able usurper Tiglath-pilcser, the 
third of that name, though often styled 
the fourth. 

During the last disastrous yeais, Assyria 
herself had been torn by civil strife. She 
had lost her grip on Syria ; she had 
allowed Urartu to consolidate her power 
on the north and north-east highland 
marches; and on the south and south-east 
Babylonia, practically a protectorate for 
half a century, had recovered her inde¬ 
pendence but not her power, In the 
eighteen years of his reign Tiglath-pileser 
ruled undisputed over the homeland, 
restored the Assyrian domination over 
Syria, drove back Urartu, strengthening 
his own frontier, again took the Babylonian 
Nabonassar under his protection and, 
finally, annexed the crown of Babylon 
himself. Evidently the Assyrian armies 
under capable leadership were as irresist¬ 
ible as ever. 

On his accession the most immediately 
pressing task of statesmanship lay in 
Babylonia and on the lower Tigris, owing 
to the feebleness of the central government, 
which could not control the communities 
of Chaldaeans, who, like the Aramaeans, 
were a fresh Beduin infiltration into the 
land. Tiglath-pileser’s first campaign was 
directed to securing a peaceful Babylonia 
by the establishment of Assyrian authority 
as the power behind the king Nabonassar, 
through whom it continued to be exercised 
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when the Assvnan withdraw. There 
followed after a =horl intcival, spent in 
the hill countiy east of the Tigris, an 
attack on a north Syiian confedeiacv 
fostered if not oiganized by Sarduris of 
Urartu. The confederates weie routed, 
and Sarduris, who was present, had to 
flee ignominiously from the field. After 
two more years of campaigning Tiglath- 
pileser was once more master of all 
northern Syria, including Damascus. 

Climax of Tiglath-pileser's Glory 

pervtions against Urartu were inter¬ 
rupted or delayed by another Syrian 
revolt in 739, for which the old king of 
Judah, Uzziali, may have been respon¬ 
sible, the advance of Israel having been 
brought to a sudden stop by a series of 
revolutions. Then came the main attack 
on Urartu, which was effectively crippled 
for some time to come though all attempts 
to capture the capital tailed. The next 
three years were passed in Syrian cam¬ 
paigns, in the course of which Philistia 
was reduced to submission, Damascus was 
finally crushed and practically all Syria 
paid service and tribute to Assyria. 

Meanwhile disorder had again broken 
out on the south in Babylonia, various 
claimants with or without 
plausible titles snatching at 
the crown on the death of 
Nabonassar in 734. Among 
the Chaldaean princes, Marduk- 
apal-iddin II, the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, makes 
his first but by no means last 
appearance. Tiglath - pileser 
took matters in hand in sum¬ 
mary fashion, smote all insur¬ 
gents impartially—probably to 
the general satisfaction of the 
citizens of Babylon, who took 
no interest in the broils—and 
deported to distant regions 
more than 100,000 of the pro¬ 
vincial populations. For a time 
he left Babylon kingless under 
Assyrian governors ; but in 728 
he assumed under his own 
name, Pul, the crown and titles 
of the Babylonian kingdom. 

A year afterwards he died. 


The reign of his successor Shalmaneser 
V (737-722 B.c.), was brief. Istael revolted 
under her last king, Hoshea, and the siege 
of Samaria was in progress when, in his 
fifth year, Shalmaneser died—the victim 
perhaps of the conspiracy that gave 
Sargon II undisputed possession of the 
Assyrian throne in 722. 

Tiglath-pileser presumably had no 
better title to the throne that he seized 
than the fact that he was the man of 
destiny who had come forward and saved 
the commonwealth. Sargon, on the other 
hand, claimed to be the representative of 
the ancient royal stock. His name, like 
that of Tiglath-pileser, may have been 
assumed to remind Assyrians of past 
glories associated with Sargon ol Agade. 
His accession seems to have been accepted 
without demur. But from the outset he 
found hostile forces active. 

One army was actually engaged in 
crushing the obstinate king of Israel. In 
Babylonia the Chaldacans were again in 
arms, and the diplomacy of Merodach- 
baladan, who had escaped in the last in¬ 
surrection, hacl reinforced them with the 
more efficient troops of Elam. Rusas, the 
successor of Sarduris in Urartu, was con¬ 
certing alliances with the Medes on one 



*" KING SARGON AND HIS GRAND VIZIER 


Next to the monarch, the highest place in the Assyrian social 
organization was held by a kind of grand vizier, the Tartan 
or commander-m-thief of the royal armies. lie is usually 
shown facing the king in a dignified and respectful attitude. 
The Louvre 
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side and on the other with Mita of Mushki 
(otherwise Midas of Phrj'gia), who in his 
turn was fostering disaffection in what we 
may henceforth call Cilicia. And Egypt 
was on the point of making once more at 
least a display of intervention in Asiatic 
altairs. Already Hoshea had counted, 
vainly enough, on Egyptian aid, when he 
refused tribute to Shalmaneser. 

Egypt incites Syria to Revolt 

hen Kashta the Ethiopian estab¬ 
lished himself at Thebes in 745, 
the Bubastite dynasty was ingloriously 
flickering out in the Delta, mere nominal 
overlords of a number of baronial kinglets. 
Presently the most powerful of these, 
Tafnekht of Sais, was bidding for recog¬ 
nition as Pharaoh. By the appeals of a 
recalcitrant baron, Kashta’s successoi 
Piankhi was easily induced to intervene. 
Dissatisfied with the result of the first 
expedition dispatched, he took the held 
in person, leduccd the northern barons to 
submission, was univeisally recognized as 
Pharaoh (722) and then withdrew himself 
to Nubia, leaving a viceroy in the north— 
probablj the Shabaka who followed him 
on the throne. 

The Assyrian generals before Samaria 
captured the city and deposed the rebel 
Hoshea immediately after the death of 
Shalmaneser. Sargon himself was first 
occupied in an attempt to suppress Mero- 
dach-baladan and his Elamite allies ; but 
he met with a repulse at the hands of the 
latter which caused his withdrawal from 
Babylonia, and the Chaldaean was trium¬ 
phantly seated on the throne. 

Sargon postponed further interference, 
finding other problems more pressing. The 
Egyptian revolution excited fresh hopes 
in Syria ; from south to north, from Gaza 
to Hamath and Arpad, revolt broke out. 
Leaving Babylon to its own devices, 
Sargon swept south. The Egyptian viceroy 
marched to the aid of the Philistines, and 
was ignomimously and overwhelmingly 
routed at Raphia (720). Ignoring Egypt, 
Sargon exacted the customary penalty 
from the rebels—a redistribution of the 
populations, including that of the northern 
Hebrew kingdom, on whose soil a mixed 
multitude of folk was planted, the ‘ lost 


tribes' vanishing out of ken. Thenceforth 
Israel was not; but Judah had not taken 
part in the revolt. 

For some years to come Sargon had no 
time to spare from preoccupation with the 
northern menace which centred in Urartu. 
Doubtless incited by Rusas, tributary 
princes or chiefs east of Van attacked 
those who were loyal to Assyria, and several 
hard campaigns had to be fought before 
the rebels were reduced to subjection. 
Among them appears the name of a Median, 
Daiukku, who was carried captive to 
Hamath, and is very doubtfully identified 
with the Deioces who was the traditional 
founder of the Median monarchy. Sargon’s 
methods varied ; for whereas one rebel 
chief was flayed alive, another was 
pardoned and reinstated as a local prince. 

Mita of Mushki pursued a course similar 
to that of Rusas, inciting revolts in 
Cilicia, but himself keeping out of reach 
of Sargon’s arm. As a consequence of 
these disturbances, Sargon developed the 
practice, departing from that of his 
predecessors, of placing Assyrian olficeis 
in charge instead of leaving the adminis¬ 
tration of the provinces in the hands ot 
the native princes. To the competence 
of the new type of governor the strength 
of Assyria may be largely attributed 

Troublous Times in Egypt 

T was probably in consequence of the 
Egyptian disaster at Raphia that 
Tafnekht recovered a brief supremacy in 
Lower Egypt, where he was succeeded by 
Bokenranef, the Bocclioris of the Greeks; 
but in spite of a high reputation lor 
wisdom the latter was overthrown in 712 
by Shabaka, who had now succeeded 
Piankhi and proceeded to recover the 
mastery of all Egypt. If he was the com¬ 
mander whom Sargon routed at Raphia, 
he may have been meditating an anti- 
Assyrian policy already, but lie did not 
venture to move as long as Sargon was 
living. An abortive insurrection in Phi- 
listia in 715 had merely been a warning 
that Assyria was not to be trifled with 
Twelve years after his defeat by the 
Elamites, Sargon again turned Ins atten¬ 
tion to Babylon, This time Elam did not 
come to the rescue; Mcrodach-baladan was 
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deposed without difficulty, but curiously Assyrian to the Chaldee. In 703 Sen- 
enough was allowed to retain a tribal nachenb routed the Elamites and ejected 
principality ; while Sargon resumed the Merodaeh-baladan, but left another Baby- 
crown without the full royal titles. Ionian, Bel-ibni, as king. Then, too late 

Another movement, however, was irn- for Merodaeh-baladan, but encouraged by 
rninent beyond the northern frontier, hopes of Egyptian aid, south Syria, joined 
In 707 Argistis of Urartu found himself by Sidon, revolted, 
facing an irruption of the Cimmerian hordes, 

and met with a great defeat. In 705 TThe campaign which followed was 
Sargon himself fell, probably in battle entirely successful. The king of Sidon 

with the same horde, and was succeeded fled on the approach of Sennacherib, who 
by his son Sennacherib. But the cam- swept south, over-ran Pliilistia, shattered 
paign must have been victorious, for the at Eltekeh the forces sent by Shabaka of 
Cimmerians turned to the west and flooded Egypt to help the rebels, and subjugated 
Anatolia, submerging Mita of Mushki in all Palestine except the almost impiegnable 
the end and immediately paralysing him city of Jerusalem ; whose king Hezekiah 
for any intrigues against Assyria. nevertheless made full submission when 

The' death of Sargon encouraged the Sennacherib retired to the north, for 
irrepressible Merodaeh-baladan to seize reasons not specified. This was in 700 ; 
once more the crown of Babylon, since and according to the Assyrian record he 
Sennacherib did not immediately assert never had cause in the remaining fifteen 
his own title. He again drew to his side years of his reign to revisit the south, 
the king of Elam. At the same time he We are forced, however, to doubt the 
incited Judah and Philistia to a revolt, completeness of the official story. From 
which, however, was delayed. But the two separate sources we have it reported 
city of Babylon always preferred the that at some time or other a great disaster 



SENNACHERIB AT THE HEAD OF HIS GLEAMING COHORTS 
Desire to transmit the remembrance of their exploits to posterity was a distinguishing characteristic 
of the Assyrians, and their kings employed sculptors primarily to commemorate every act of 
their life, especially as conquerors. It is as commander-m-cluef that Sennacherib is here repre¬ 
sented at the head of his armv. The long documentary senes of bas-reliefs that cover the walls 
of the royal palace are the illustrations to a history of which the cuneiform inscriptions are the text. 
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befell Sennacherib’s army near the Egyp¬ 
tian border, attributed in both reports to 
direct Divine interposition. More than 
two centuries later the Egyptians told 
Herodotus that Sennacherib advanced 
against Pelusium, but the 
gods sent an army of 
field - mice which de¬ 
stroyed the bow-strings 
and other equipment of 
the Assyrians so that 
they were easily cut to 
pieces. The Hebrew his¬ 
torian, in his very dra¬ 
matic account, says that 
Sennacherib was laying 
siege to Libnah when 
the Angel of the Lord 
passed by night over his 
army, and ' when they 
arose early in the morn¬ 
ing, behold, they were 
all dead corpses' (2 

Kings 19, 35) 

These variants may be 
reconciled on the theory 
of an outbreak of plague 
introduced in the Assyr¬ 
ian army by mice, which 
are notorious carriers 
As a matter of fact, an 
outbreak of plague might 
very well have decided 
Sennacherib against the 
contemplated extension 
of a campaign of which 
the primary objects had 
already been thoroughly 
secured; and it would 
account for the appar¬ 
ently hasty withdrawal 
of his main force from the south. On 
the other hand the Egyptian story was 
only a tiadition, and the Hebrew account 
is chronologically confused The Assyrian 
invasion is apparently placed m the eighth 
year after the tall of Samaria, at the 
beginning of the reign of Sargon, and is 
immediately followed by the assassina¬ 
tion of Sennacherib, who reigned for 
twenty-five years after Sargon’s death; 
moreover the Egyptian is ' Tirhakah lung 
of Ethiopia 1 instead of the reigning 
Pharaoh Shabaka, of the same dynasty. 


It was apparently Sennacherib’s original 
intention to preserve Babylon as a 
separate but dependent kingdom. But the 
fugitive Merodach-baladan persisted m 
his intrigues ; Bel-ibm was incompetent; 

and so after an expedi¬ 
tion a younger son of 
Sennacherib—not his pre¬ 
sumptive heir—was in¬ 
stalled. Elam still shel¬ 
tered the rebels. An 
expedition was sent in 
694 to make a flank 
attack on its south, 
which Elam countered 
by invading Babylon and 
carrying off her Assyrian 
lung and leaving a Baby¬ 
lonian in his place, who 
in turn was ejected by 
the Assyrians; after 
which constant confusion 
reigned, until in 690 Sen¬ 
nacherib fell on Babylon 
itself, sacked it and laid 
ltimuins. Esarhaddon, 
the son whom Sennach¬ 
erib destined to succeed 
him, was made not king 
but viceroy of Babylonia. 

The rest of the lecords 
of Sennacherib’s reign are 
obscure. In 681 lie was 
assassinated by two elder 
sons, who probably re¬ 
sented the selection of 
Esarhaddon as lus heir ; 
but the assassins were 
very promptly and thor¬ 
oughly crushed by the 
new king. In Babylonia 
Esarhaddon had already inaugurated a 
policy of pacification, conciliation and 
restoration ; since the grand ambition of 
his life was the conquest of Egypt. 

Some ycais m fact passed before Esar¬ 
haddon could give effect to this project. 
Elam was disturbed, though its troubles did 
not actually involve serious war. Tribal 
movements in the eastern hills called for 
military expeditions, which were mainly 
demonstrations In the north Scythians 
were pushing on the track of the Cim¬ 
merians, who were over-running Anatolia 



ESARHADDON THE ASSYRIAN 


Set up at Sliamal (the modern Sen- 
jcrli) m North Syria, this stele with 
lus portrait in relief details Esarhad- 
don's conquest of Egypt in 671 bo 
Berlin Museum 





and incidentally raiding therefrom through 
the Taurus passes. The Mules were press¬ 
ing westwaid, and Urartu would not long 
be able to serve the funuiun, latterly 
forced upon it by circumstances, of a 
buffer between the baibarians and Assyria. 
Esaihaddon struck no crushing blow , he 
did no more than was enough to give 
pause to immediate aggression and sup¬ 
press the local revolts which inevitably 
accompanied pressure on the frontier, 
while he prepared for the invasion of 
Egypt, where Taharka (‘ Tirhakah the 
Ethiopian ’) was now reigning. 

The conquest itself piesented no very 
great difficulties. The Assyrian anny 
met with a check on its fust campaign in 
675 owing to a storm, an event with winch 
it is just possible to identify that divine 
destruction of Sennacherib’s army, of 
which there is no Assyrian record. But 
next year Assyrian forces were in the Delta; 
and in 671 these experimental campaigns 


weie followed up by an invasion in force. 
Taharka’s airny was scatteied in rout, 
Memphis fell a fortnight lalei, and Esar- 
haddon was master 'of Lower Egypt. 
Assyrian officers or Egyptian nobles, sup¬ 
ported by Assyrian garrisons, were 
appointed governors of the nomes or dis¬ 
tricts. Among them was Niku (Necho) of 
Sais. Esarhaddon then withdrew. He was 
hardly gone when Taharka, who had been 
left at large in the south, raised the 
standard of revolt; and Esarhaddon, 
returning in wrath to crush him, died 
while on the maich (66g). 

He had willed that his elder son 
Rhamash-shum-ukin should rule as king 
m Babylonia, but as vassal of his younger 
brother Ashurbanipal, the heir to the 
throne of Assyria. Ashurbanipal, known 
to the Gieeks as Sardanapalus, made 
haste to emsh the Egyptian revolt; with 
no undue severity. Taharka was again 
defeated, and Memphis, which had 



KING ASHURBANIPAL IN THE HUNTINli iUtLU 
2 ruel in war and tireless in the chase, Ashurbanipal was also a pation of literature and the aits 
istabhslung m Ins nalace at Kouyunpk a library that is now invaluable to Assynologists ami 
machine the building with many superb bas-iehcfs In his reign Assyrian art aimed highei 

ihan evei before, and the pictures describing his campaign against the Elamites and his huntin 0 
exploits are triumphant representations of energy—especially in the case of the animals. 
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DOOM OF THE CITY OF KHAMANU IN ELAM 

Crudity of drawing notwithstanding, the flames issuing from 
the turrets, the stones and timbers sent crashing to the 
ground by the picks of the demolition party, and the men 
issuing from a postern laden with booty, make a vivid picture 
of the destruction of Khamanu by Ashurbanipal about G^o n o 
Dt tilth Museum 


opened its gates to him, was reoccupied. 
But the Assyrian’s back was no sooner 
turned than Taharka returned to the 
Delta and started intrigues with Necho 
and other governors, Assyrian as well as 
Egyptian, This conspiracj', however, 
was nipped in the bud, Taharka was 
driven back to Napata and Necho taken 
in chains to Nineveh. Curiously enough, 
however, on arrival he was not only 
pardoned, but reinstated at Sais. 

Five years later (663) Taharka’s nephew 
Tanutamen again broke out, and was wel¬ 
comed in Thebes ; Necho, who remained 
loyal, was slain, but this time Ashurbanipal 
took summary vengeance. Thebes was 
sacked and devastated ; as a city it ceased 
to exist. Psamlek (Psammetichus), the 
son of Necho, was made viceroy of ail 
Egypt and allowed to assume the pharaonic 
titles—to prove in after years a much more 
dangerous because a much more crafty 


foe of Assyria than the Ethi¬ 
opian. The might of Assyria, 
however, seemed at the time 
to have been more convinc¬ 
ingly established than ever. 

hile the Assyrian kings 
were expanding their 
empire, the Cimmerians and 
their kinsmen the Trercs, who 
had probably entered Asia 
Minor from Thrace, had .anni¬ 
hilated the power oi Phrygia ; 
but they had not prevented 
the rise of a new power, the 
Mermnad dynasty of Lydia, in 
the west. Gyges of Lydia, now 
engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the barbarians, appealed 
to Assyria for help, which was 
given either not at all or very 
half-heartedly; consequently 
Ashurbanipal missed the 
chance of an alliance which 
might have pioved invaluable 
when the Cimmerians had been 
finally driven out of Anatolia 
by Ardys, son of Gyges. 

For some fifteen years 
longer, Ashurbanipal could 
■flatter himself that the power 
of Assyria was ever advancing. 
Assyrian armies rarely met actual defeat 
in the field. Revolt within the empire 
was invariably suppressed with alternate 
displays of magnanimity and brutality. 
Psammetichus m Egypt, without open 
display of disloyalty, quietly made 
himself completely independent, but 
the Assyrian merely ignored his action. 
Expeditions beyond the border were 
officially successful in attaining their 
objects. An incursion in the west, ol the 
Cimmerians retreating before the advance 
of Lydia, was repelled by the Assyrians 
on the spot. 

But the great triumph of Ashuibampal, 
the overthrow of Elam, was probably a 
grave factor in the approaching downfall 
of the military empire; since hitherto 
Elam had served to bridle the Iranian 
tribes on her rear, and Assyria had reached 
the point where extension of dominion 
meant not added strength but weakness. 
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A WILY PHARAOH 
Appointed viceroy of Egypt 
by Ashuibanipal with the 
title of Pharaoh, Psammeti- 
chus I managed in 651 to 
fiec himself from Assyna 
IJnhsh Mrseiim 


In this fateful war Elam had heiself been 
the aggressor. Her king Te-umman seized 
the oppoitrinity 
ot the last expe¬ 
dition to Egypt 
for an invasion, 
tie was defeated 
and beheaded, 
someElamite ter¬ 
ritory was an¬ 
nexed, and a 
vassal king was 
installed. The 
next stage was 
the insurrection 
of S h a m a s h - 
shnm-ukin, king 
of Babylon, 

Ashurbanipal's 
brother, who was 
joined by Chal- 
daeans and by 
the king of Elam 
(652). But the allies were themselves rent 
by factions. Ashurbanipal came down on 
them in 648. The Chaldaeans were driven 
off to Elam ; Shamash-shum- 
uldn was blockaded in Baby¬ 
lon, where he set fire to his 
own palace and peiished in 
the flames. The Assyrians ad¬ 
vanced on Elam, they stormed 
and destroyed its capital Susa 
(unwisely, as it turned out), 
and Elam as an independent 
state disappeared for ever. 

In 642 Ashurbanipal held in 
Nineveh a great triumph to 
celebrate the glories of his 
reign, a triumph in which four 
captive kings were harnessed 
to his chariot The Assyrian 
chroniclers tell us of no more 
achievements. We are aware 
only that at the close of his 
leign a Scythian tornado swept 
through and laid waste the 
western and coastland provin¬ 
ces of the empire, practically 
unresisted. Already that em¬ 
pire was tottering in the year 
of his death, 626. Fourteen 
years later it was mercifully 
obliterated. 


'he connecting link between the ancient 
East and the rising West lay in Ana¬ 
tolia or Asia-Minor, tlie lands between the 
Taurus Mountains and the western sea. 
In the centre and east of tins region, 
Phrygia, still known to the East as 
Mushki, had entered on the inheritance of 
the Ilittites and was certainly dominant 
for a century befoie the great Cimint run 
irruption which had begun about the 
time of Saigon's death. In that deluge 
Phrygia, left unaided to her fate, had 
gone under; the last Midas perished, if 
tradition be true, by his own hand, over¬ 
come by despair, while Esarhaddon was 
planning the conquest of Egypt The 
task of holding up the nomad hoides in 
the west thus fell upon the ruing princi¬ 
pality of Lydia, whose crown had been 
torn, according to Check legend, from the 
old Heraclid dynasty by Gyges. 

We have seen Gyges appealing in his 
struggle for aid from Assyria. With or 
without aid, he inflicted defeat on the 
Cimmerians, but only in his turn to be 
defeated and slain. The struggle was main- 


FATE OF KING TE-UMMAN OF ELAM 
Almost immediately after his accession to the throne of 
Elam, King Te-umman provoked a quarrel with Ashur- 
banipal, In the battle that took place Te-umman was seized 
and decapitated, with his eldest son. This relief shows him 
kneeling and wounded while the son defends him. 

British Museum 
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LANDS ENCROACHED UPON BY THE RISING TIDE OF CIVILIZATION AFTER THE FALL OF ASSYRIA 
After the extinction of the Assyrian Empire, the western half of its territory was absorbed by the Chaldaean Empire, with its capital at Babylon, the 
Me ban Empire taking possession of the ea 4 tem portion Egypt virtually disappears from the arena 'and the interest of the human drama shifts steadily 
we tward to peninsular Europe, where' Greek colonial expim-aon attains its maximum and the Etruscans and Latins appear m Italy In the East 
Lydia was at the height of its power, exeicismg dominion over the coastal Greek cities, while Cilicia was independent. Persian tubes held Elam. 
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tained by his son Ardys, who ultimately 
succeeded, with help from the Ionian 
cities, in beating off and driung back the 
batbarians ; who finally evacuated Ana¬ 
tolia altogether leaving Lydia the most 
powerful state in Asia Minor 
Although Ionian cities made common 
cause with Ardys in battling with the 
common danger which tlneatened them 
as well as Lydia, they weie themselves 


which were to bung her a unique militaiy 
prestige, and hom which she emerged 
with her equally unique political con¬ 
stitution—ascribed to a legendary law¬ 
giver, Lycuigus—in lull play. 

The next period witnesses the expansion 
of Greater Hellas, the establishment of 
colonies in Italy and Sicily and on the 
shores oi the Euxme sea, the Piopontis 
(the sea of Marmora), and the as yet un- 



CUMAE, THE MOST ANCIENT CREEK SETTLEMENT IN ITALY 
Notable as the first deliberate colony founded bv Hellenes in Italy, Cumae was planted from 
Aeolian Cyme fourteen nules to the westward of Naples, of winch, with Puteoh and other port 
towns, it later became the founder Cumae was thus one of the souices of Greek cnnlization in 
Italy The Acropolis rock is lionet combed with caves, from one of which, according to the legend, 
the Cumaeau Sibyl brought the Sibylline books to Rome. These nuns aie of Roman date. 


the object of Lydian attacks both before 
the Cimmerian onslaught and after its 
final repulse ; for the successors of Aidys 
(who died about the same date as Ashur- 
banipal), and probably that monarch 
himself, definitely aimed at the lordship 
of all Asia Minor. 

We have seen that by the middle of the 
eighth century the city states had already 
long been established over all Hellas 
proper, and the whole Aegean area, 
Asiatic as well as European ; and that 
almost throughout it the old monarchy of 
the heroic age, the ' god-descended kings,’ 
was giving place to the rule ol aristo¬ 
cracies. At this time the wealthiest and 
most prosperous among them were to be 
found mainly in Aeohs and Ionia. Sparta 
had not yet fought the Messenian wars 


Hellenised Thracian and Macedonian coast 
on the north of the Aegean ; as well as the 
fullei political development of the several 
Hellenic states. 

The planting of a colony was the enter¬ 
prise of the single state (or more rarely 
the combination of two or three states) 
which planted it. The colony was itself an 
independent city state, often bound to the 
mother city by a strong tie of sentiment 
but no longer under its jurisdiction. 

The cities of the island of Euboea, but 
more especially Chalcis, were the pioneers 
of colonisation. At some date unknown, 
two of them combined with Cyme m 
Aeolis to plant Cumae far away on 
the coast of Campania—perhaps not the 
first appearance of Hellenes in Italy, 
but certainly the first organized colony. 
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MERCHANT ADVENTURER OF CYRENE 
Dating fiom the second qimtei of the sixth ccntuiv n c this 
scene inside a I tcomin cup illustrates the oversea comnieice 
then being earned on by cheek colonists It depicts Arcesi 
lnus of Cyrcne seated on the deck of a ship watching the 
weighing of merchandise in a balance hung fiom the jard 
Cntniicf iks Vdfmlli- i J ins 


Why these settlers came to be known to 
the Italians as Gian (modified into Giaeci) 
we cannot tell , they were presumably 
responsible for teaching the I aims to 
identify their own deities with those of the 
Hellenic pantheon The cunous influence 
they exercised is shown by the Roman 
legend of the Cumaean Sibyl and the 
Sibylline books The leal era of activity 
began in the second halt of the eighth 
centiuy 

Chalcis led the way in the western 
expansion by founding the hist colony m 
Sicily, Naxos on the east coast almost 
facing the extieme toe of Italy, m 735 
Catana and Leontmi Zancle (better known 
as Messana) and Rhegium on the Italian 
side of the strait following befoie the 
century closed Counth followed suit 
with Corcyra (on the island of Coifu) and 
Syiacuse m 734, if the tiaditional dates be 
conect , in the course of the next centiuy 
more colonies were planted—some the 
daughters of those alieady there—along 
the south and also the north coast of 


Sicily, of w Inch the most 
western weie Selmus and 
Himera Achaeans and Loc- 
lians fiom the slioits of the 
C onnthian gulf founded Sy- 
bans—that type of el [emulate 
luxury—on the gulf of laren- 
tum and Cioion and other 
less famous cities on the south 
and west coasts of Italy , and 
Tarentum 01 Taias itself was 
founded from Spaita her one 
colonial eiioil, about 708 It 
was not pet haps till the end 
of the seventh centuiy that 
Aeolian Phocaea haul piessed 
at home by Lydia founded 
Massalia, far away on the 
shores of Gaul, whence < olonies 
weie presently to be planted 
even on the Itaenan Peninsula 
But m Sicily the Hellenes 
had othei mantime rivals Lo 
compete with , foi the Phoeni¬ 
cians fiom then gieat outpost 
at Caithage had alieady estab¬ 
lished tiading stations in the 
west of the island Moieover, 
long befoie the Hellenes, those 
Shirdanu and Tuisha whom w’c met with 
in the story of Egypt had sought new 
homes on the western Mediteuaneau and 
had not lost then pnatical instincts 
We incline to find in them the origins oi 
the Sardinians and of that Etiuscan 
people who weie becoming oi had alieady 
become the dominant group m Italy, 
though challenged and ultimately to be 
nuslci cd by the Aryan I atms and 
Sabellians 

Hi cities of Acolis and Ionia turned 
then colonising eneigies mainly Lo 
the Euxine and the Piopontis with a view 
to commerce, almost monopolising that 
legion, though i1 was Megara on the 
isthmus of Corinth that founded Byzan¬ 
tium The Euboeans added to the western 
entcipnses of Chains the colonisation of 
the north, and especially of the tuple 
promontoiy which became known as 
Chalcidice , though heie ( 01111th also 
thmst in and planted Potidaea In the 
second half of the seventh centuiy, Cyiene 
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w as planted on the I lbj^an coast fiom 
Thera one of the most southern isles of 
the Cjclades ISaukratis on the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile started about the 
same time nieielj as a trade depot of 
Miletus but giew into a market foi Gieeks 
geneialh 

Oil the mainland of Gieecc tlieie weie 
three cities winch mu be distinguished 
as gaining during the eighth and se\ tilth 
centuries the status of territonal powers 
Spai ta became loicl of half the Peloponnese, 
Utica was united with Athens and Thebes 
dominated JJoeotid The Spartans were 
loids of a subjugated population the 
minor states of Utica weie \ oluntarih 
mcorpoiated with Uhcns and then citizens 
became citizens of Uhens , the Boeotian 
states weie theoretically independent but 
could not stand out of the Boeotian 
confedeiacy in winch Thebes was piac 
tically dictator 

Sparta had long been supreme m Laconia 
Spaitan citizenship was conhned to the 
few who were ot the Spartiate tubes The 
rest of the population was free but 
politically subject to Sparta—these weie 
the ‘ppnoeci ’ the ‘ dwellers lound —and 
there was also a very large slave popula¬ 
tion, the Helots, the pie-Dorians who had 
been conquered and enslaved 



FLOWER OF THE SPARTAN ARMY 


It was to the efficiency of her infantry armed with 
heavy spears that Sparta largely owed her growing 
predominance on the mainland Tins painting 
inside a cup shows two such ‘ hophtes 1 carrying a 
slain warrior on their shoulders 
Berlin Museum 
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ARMED TYPES OF THE ASIATIC GREEKS 
Huge \essels containing calunorl bone-, hove 
been unearthed at Split i Details of the 
armour and of the Homeric battle in the 
moulded reliefs on these fi igments show that 
the urn was copied from an Ionic anginal 

IJ) i ish ScJ pol ct \t i * 11 {/ 

In the eighth centuiv Sparta was only 
one of seieial powerful states—Algos, 
Sicyon Corinth—to an> one or to none of 
which it was still possible that definite 
leadership might fall The development 
of the Spartan nulitai} s\stem in the 
Messeman wars of that eighth cenluiy 
gave the ascendancy or hegemony ’ 
definitely to hei m the conise of the 
century following Only Messema, how 
ever was added to hei subject temtory, 
the independence of the northern sLates 
W'as unaffected, and their rivals W'as still 
a possibility The whole organization of 
the Spartan state was directed to military 
efficiency, so that the Spartan discipline 
has become a proverb 
In this connexion, it may be remarked 
that Sparta ow'ed hei militaiy ascendancy 
in pait at least to the high state of per¬ 
fection to which she raised the heavy- 
armed infantry, the mail-clad speaimen 
called ' hophtes’ by the Gieeks, who W'eie 
to give them lepeated victory m the 
coming conflicts with onental foices 
The unification of Attica was the basis 
of the powei which Athens was on the way 
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to attain. Unlike Sparta, she was a sea¬ 
going state, but at this period she was 
only one among several of equal rank, 
enjoying no special predominance. She 
had immediate rivals in Aegina, Alegara 
and the cities of Euboea, whose mutual 
feuds were destined to lose tor them that 
supremacy which at one time seemed 
likely to be theirs. The direct conflict 
with Aegina was deferred ; but two wars 
with Megara for the possession of flic 
island of Salanhs, in the last quarter of 
the seventh and the second quarter of the 
sixth centuries, beginning with the defeat 
and ending with the victory of Athens, 
gave her the definite ascendancy over that 
competitor, though she was still far from 
being a naval power. 

Corinth, planted on and commanding 
the isthmus that joins or severs northern 
and southern Greece, and difficult to 
approach by land, in a position equally 
adapted for eastern and western maritime 
expansion but virtually isolated north¬ 
wards and southwards, was not to enter 
into competition for political hegemony. 
North of Bocotia and the Maliac gulf there 
were no cities of equal prominence with 
these ; there were only loose leagues or 
confederacies. Beyond Thessaly the hill- 
tribes of Macedon acknowledged a king 
who claimed to be a Hellene, but ruled 


over what could hardly be called an 
organized kingdom. 

On the east of the Aegean we have no 
such detailed knowledge of the develop¬ 
ment of the great cities of Aeolis, Ionia 
and Doris as of their western contem¬ 
poraries. What we do know is that both 
intellectually and materially the} 7 were 
rather in advance of the states of Greece 
itself than behind them. They held their 
cities against Cimmerian onslaughts. Their 
' wise men ’ and their poets were famed all 
over Hellas. But they were as incapable 
of close onion as their European kinsmen. 
Failing to recognize a common menace 
when they were individually attacked by 
an alien power, they were forced one by 
one to submit to the far from exacting 
overlordship of Lydia under the successors 
of Ardys—Sadyaties, Alyattes and finally 
Croesus, the monarch whose sway, in the 
second quarter of the sixth century, 
extended all over Asia Minor as far as the 
river Halys. 

A class dominant in the government of 
any stale always tends to subordinate the 
interest of other classes to its own. The 
aristocracies of birth which were ruling 
in nearly all the Hellenic states in the 
middle of the eighth century were no 
exception to the rule. The subordinate 
classes demanded release from the 



RELICS OF THE DAYS WHEN LYDIA DOMINATED THE ASIATIC GREEKS 
Memorials of the Lydian Empire that loomed so large behind the Asiatic Greeks are few, principally 
through lack of archaeological excavation. Most interesting are the coins, because they seem to have 
been the earliest struck; the system of weights is Babylonian, but the idea of minting those weights in 
figured medallions may be specifically Lydian. The occurrence of lions’ and bulls’ heads in the Hittite 
manner among the devices is interesting as a survival. The material of these examples is elcctrum. 

British Museum 
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economic burdens imposed on them, and 
political power. In state alter state a 
struggle developed. Sometimes the aris¬ 
tocracies simply held their own ; sometimes 
wealth succeeded in superseding birth; 
sometimes aristocratic statesmen carried 
through reforms out of which democracy 
was in time evolved, such as those intro¬ 
duced in Athens by the most famous of 
1 wise men,’ Solon, in 592, or the little less 
famous Pittacus in Mitylene at about the 
same period. A more detailed investiga¬ 
tion of these social and political changes 
must be sought in Chapter 36 under the 
following Era. 

A very common stage in the struggle 
was the appearance of what the Greeks 
called the Tvrannis, a despotism seized 
generally by a popular leader who had 
overthrown the aristocrats as a champion 
of democracy and maintained himself in 
power by troops of mercenaries. The 
Tyrannis produced many rulers whose 
oppression gave a very sinister meaning 
to the name of ' tyrant ’; some who in 
fact were very brilliant princes, such as 
Periander of Corinth, Cleisthenes of Sicyon 
and Peisistratus who made himself Tyrant 
of Athens in 561. Several tyrants had 
established themselves in the cities of 
Ionia and Aeolis at the close of our period, 
and the Tyrannis was generally supported 
by the Lydian overlord. 

Developments in the Far West 

xjkning again to the far west, we have 
seen that Italy was brought into 
touch with the Hellenic world by the 
expansion into Magna Graecia. But apart 
from the Hellenic colonies, the centre of 
Italy’s development is in the lands lying 
between the Apennines and the western 
sea, the lowlands of Etruria and Latium 
to which the nearest approach was made 
by the colony of Cumae. Etruria, however, 
and Latium are now themselves within our 
ken, though not yet in the full light. 

We know little enough of the earlier 
inhabitants of the peninsula, who were 
doubtless the basic stock of the Italian 
people. The progressive peoples were the 
later invaders, the Etruscans who came 
over the sea probably from the east, but 
in any case non-Aryans, and the Aryans 


who came in through the Alpine passes or 
round the head of the Adriatic The 
lowlands are divided in two by the river 
Tiber, flowing due south from the hills 
to the sea. When dawn breaks in the 
eighth century, we find the western region, 
Etruria, occupied by the Etruscans or 
Tuscans, the eastern, the plain of Latium, 
by the Aryan Latins; behind and past 
whom are pressing southward through the 
mountains a second Aryan group of 
Oscans or Sabellians (a name which also 
appeals as Sabines, or later as Samnites). 
Etruscans and Latins have both developed 
the city-state system, and are in hot 
competition, while both are holding back 
tiie pressure of the still migrant Oscans 
in the mountains. 

The date traditionally fixed for the 
entrance of Rome on the scene is 753. 
Planted on the Tiber, the city strategically 
commanded the gate between Etruria and 
Latium, and the possession of it was a 
constant bone of contention between 
Latins, Sabines and Etruscans, It 
remained predominantly Latin, but with 
substantial Sabine and Etruscan elements. 
The story of the monarchy in Rome is 
mainly legendary ; but in the sixth century 
the reigning dynasty, there certainly and 
perhaps in some other Latin cities, was 
Etruscan, while her nobles and her 
commons were of all the three races. 
Owing to her position, her state organiza¬ 
tion was necessarily directed to military 
efficiency. It was not till the close of 
the sixth century that she shook off her 
monarchy and established an aristo¬ 
cratic republic. 

Decline and Fall of Assyrian Empire 

he closing years of Ashurbanipal were 
troubled by disease and by family 
discords. Though Herodotus says that a 
great attack by the Medes was utterly 
routed, no Assyrian record of it remains; 
and Ashurbanipal was certainly unable 
to check the Scythian irruption. The 
old native Assyrian fighting force had 
been depleted by endless wars, and the 
levies from subject peoples provided much 
less efficient troops. Egypt was free of 
control under Psammelichus, and after the 
Scythian incursion the cities of Syria and 
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Phoenicia no longer acknowledged the 
Ass\nan overloidslup. 

Tlie successors of Ashuxbanipal had but 
a precaiious hold even on the Assyrian 
crown. He was hardly dead when Babylon 
revolted and set up a Chaldaean king, 
Nabopolassar, against whom the new 



AN UNPOPULAR PHARAOH 


King of Egypt from 588 to 569 b c ., Apries 
rashly fostei ed a revolt against Nebuchadrezzar, 
as the result of which Judah and Tyre suftcrcd 
heavily. This stele, showing Apries offeimg 
vases of wine to a god, came fiom Abydos 
British Museum 

Assyrian monaich could take no action. 
A powerful Median kingdom had mean¬ 
while been consolidated—by Deioces and 
Phraortes, according to Plerodotus, by 
Arbaces according to Ctesias. Medes and 
Babylonians were alike waiting eagerly 
to enter upon the inheritance of Assyria, 
whose only (very doubtful) allies were 
among the Scythians. When fear as a 
motive was removed, loyalty in the sub¬ 
jects of that most grievous empire was 
not to be looked for. 

In 612, not 606, as is proved by recently 
discovered evidence, Nabopolassar and 


Cyaxares the Mede united to destroy 
Assyria, and her last king, Sin-shar- 
islikun, perished helpless in the flames 
of Nineveh, as Shamasli-shum-ukin had 
penshed in the flames of Babylon thirty- 
six yeais before—if the Greek legend that 
so describes the end of Sardanapalus is 
accurate save foi the confusion of names. 
Save for a remnant that fled to Hamm and 
maintained itself there for a few years, 
Assyria the Terrible, the eternal type of 
bestial force, of rullilesoiicss systematised, 
was utterly blotted out ; and the world 
breathed more freely. 

Empires of Media and Babylonia 

he empire was parted between Nabopo¬ 
lassar and Cyaxares; the Babylonian 
taking Mesopotamia and Syria, the Mede 
all that lay east and north of the Tigris. 

In 608 the successor of Psammetichus, 
Pharaoh Necho, nominally as champion of 
an Assyrian pretender, occupied northern 
Syria, where the new authority was by no 
means securely established ; and perhaps 
smiting Josiah king of Judah at a second 
battle of Megiddo. The events are obscure ; 
but in 605 Necho was overwhelmingly 
defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, Nabopolassar's heir, and was 
pursued to the borders of Egypt, whence 
Nebuchadrezzar was recalled to the north 
by the news of his father’s death. Ncclio 
made no further demonstration against 
the new empire, nor, probably, was there 
any later attack on Egypt. 

The Median power pushing westward 
under Cyaxares and the Lydian pushing 
eastward under Alyattes came into colli¬ 
sion in eastern Anatolia. The war ended 
in 585. A great battle was actually m 
progress, but was interrupted by a solar 
eclipse (foretold by Thales of Miletus, 
another of the Grecian ‘ wise men ’), which 
so perturbed the combatants on both 
sides that a truce was called on the spot. 
The rivals agreed to invite the mediation 
of the kings of Babylon and Cilicia, and a 
formal treaty established the river Halys 
as the boundary between the two king¬ 
doms. Media had already absorbed 
Urartu. The new alliance was cemented 
by the marriage of Astyages, the Median 
heir-apparent, to the daughter of Alyattes. 
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Lydia overlapped Hellas on the west and 
was now in close association with Media, 
the rising power in the east. The clash 
between Hellenism and Orientalism was 
bound to come ere long. 

Nebuchadrezzar's Napoleonic Qualities 

‘[KIebuchadrezzak (Nabu-kudui-usui) of 
1 1 Babylon, the Nebuchadnezzar of 
the Bible, was a great captain (an unusual 
phenomenon among the Chaldaeans), an 
able administrator, a great architect and 
engineer , but as a mattei of course he 
followed the methods which had been the 
established practice of Assyria almost 
from time immemorial. When Judah 
revolted in 596, he suppressed the revolt 
and deported part of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion. When she was mad enough, in 587, 
to revolt a second time (in conjunction 
with Tyre and Stdon), in spite of the 
warnings of Jeremiah, he slew the king's 
sons before his eyes in cold blood, blinded 
him and carried oft most of the population 
into a cruel captivity, while the lemnant 
lor the most part found an asylum in 
Egypt. But he established throughout 
his dominion an order which was not that 
of pure teiroiism, and his ‘ hanging 
gardens ’ in the magnificent city he made 
of Babylon were among the ‘ wonders ’ 
of the world. 

There was no collision with Media, nor 
with Egypt while Necho and Psam- 
metichus II after him weie ruling there ; 
but the latter’s successor Uahibra, the 
Hophra of the Bible and the Apries of the 
Gieeks, brought trouble, stirring up the 
(second) revolt of Judah, and that of Tyre, 
by promises of assistance which was not 
forthcoming. That Tyre was reduced at all, 
though only after a siege of more than 
two j'ears, is proof of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
mi'itary skill; her situation gave her 
an unequalled power of defying siege 
operations. 

Ilophra had started the revolt by 
an invasion of Phoenicia, but had re¬ 
tired incontinently when Nebuchadrezzar 
moved. The prevalent idea that the Baby¬ 
lonian at a later date marched into Egypt 
and effected a temporary conquest rests 
upon insufficient and doubtful evidence. 
Hophra was extremely unpopular, owing 


partly to the favour he showed to the 
Ionian and Carian mercenaiv troop-, who 
were actually the coin of the Egyptian 
armies Hence a popular hut low-bom 
geneial, Aahme 55 , known to the Gieeks as 
Amasis, had no difficulty in deposing him 
and making himself Pharaoh in 5G0. 
Nevertheless as Pharaoh Amasis continued 
the policy of favouring the western aliens 
It was at this time that Nauluatis was 
established, as a piivileged Gicek hading 
station and factory for Gicek wans rather 
than a colony in the pioper sense. 

Nebucbadiezzar died in 562, Ills 
Chaldacan dynasty rested on no mote 
secure foundation than his own pei- 
sonality. Six yeais later it was deposed, 
and the Babylonians set on their throne 
the amiable archaeologist Nabonidus, who 
soon seems to have become unpopular 
with the priesthood 

The End of the Old Order 

glssvRU was stone dead. The virility 
if not the vitality was gone out ot 
Egypt. The life went out of the new 
Babylon with Nebuchadiezzar But 
Hellas was young, Lydia w as young, Media 
was young. With them, to a discerning 
eve, lay the future. And behind the 
Medes were the kindred tribes of the 
Persians—as near akin as Scots to English¬ 
men, differing in little except the fact that 
they led harder lives in a sterner country. 
To them it had fallen to absorb the once 
turbulent but now ruined Elam, and to 
make its old capital, Susa, their own 
principal city, though they were not 
city-dwellers. Moreover, within the last 
century, they had organized a kingdom 
with a double royal line, descending from 
the two sons of Teispes or Chispis the son 
of Achaemenes (to use the Greek lender- 
ings of his name). 

Cyrus, of whom tradition affirms that 
his mother w r as a daughter of Astyages 
the Mede, became the fourth king of 
Anshan (Elam), of the elder line, about 
552. In 550 with his Persians behind 
him he claimed and seized the crown of 
Astyages, and the Medes accepted the 
dynastic revolution apparently without 
demur. That event was the death-blow 
of the Old Order. 
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Tie first agricultural communities in central Europe were those of the Danubians, people of Mediterranean affinities who ascended the Danube valley 
in the neighbourhood of 3000 b.c. ; though the Tripolje agriculturists, whose painted ware connects them with the East, may have been roughly contem¬ 
porary. These two expanding cultures met in the region of Hungary. On the west the fusion of Danubians with pre-existing food-gatherers resulted in 
the Alpine lake-dwelling culture, while the megalithic culture seems to have derived its stimulus from sea-borne intercourse with the Mediterranean. The 
dislocations caused by the Aryan irruption may be followed with the help of the arrow's, though they indicate movements by no means contemporaneous. 
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ivilization and recorded history 
began to the south of the great 
east-to-west mountain spine that 
divides the Eurasiatic land mass 
into two parts. The regions lying to the 
north of this barrier remained sunk in 
barbarism and illiteracy till the beginning 
of our era, and lor the most part much 
later. Yet, as explained in Chapter 20, 
their inhabitants had absorbed some 
emanations from the civilizations of the 
south, and had been raised thereby from a 
state of mere savagery to barbarism, 
And they had modified what they received 
to meet their own special conditions. 
Thus the barbarians of the north were in 
a position to react upon the progress of 
civilization in the south and even to alter 
its course. Here we must try to get some 
idea of this barbarian world as the back¬ 
ground to early Greek and Roman history. 

Naturally, in the absence of all written 
records, our knowledge of the human 
groups that once lived north of the Alps, 
the Caucasus and the Himalayas is very 
fragmentary. Yet, by laboriously col¬ 
lecting and comparing such of their 
material remains as have survived, the 
archaeologist can draw a rough picture 
of their development and culture. Of 
course such a picture is full of gaps ; so 
much has been irretrievably lost. And 
the details are extremely uncertain. 
Indeed every sentence in the following 
account should be preceded by the phrase: 
' Perhaps the balance of probabilities 

favours the view that-' But we shall 

not weary the reader further with such 
doubts. Let us see how the culture of 
our rude forefathers grew up and how they 
lived at the moment when they enter the 


stage of History through contact with the 
Greeks and the Romans. Our main 
concern will be with the peoples of 
barbarian Europe; for these made a 
positive contribution to Western civiliza¬ 
tion and played a prominent part in those 
acts of the drama of World History that 
introduce Greece and Rome. 

Peninsular Europe was in fact marked 
out by nature herself as the womb of a 
favoured type of culture. It enjoyed a 
temperate climate as contrasted with the 
extreme continental regime ruling in 
upper Asia. The land surface was so 
diversified that peoples following varying 
modes of life might live side by side, so 
that an interaction between different 
types of culture was 
always going on. The Favoured home of 
seas that bounded it and Special Cultures 
the mountain chains that 
divided it put a brake on nomadism and 
obliged the early inhabitants of Europe to 
halt and settle down. The peninsular area 
was sheltered by wide tracts of mountain 
and forest from the inroads of the shifting 
hordes whose restless wanderings over the 
grasslands of upper Asia have never given 
time for the growth of a stable industry 
and civilization there. 

At the same time Europe lay adjacent 
to the original foci of culture in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Gaps in the 
mountain spine permitted the influx of 
fertilising currents from those shores. 
The Danube was part of a natural highway 
leading from the Aegean across the Black 
Sea into the heart of central Europe. 
Several passes give access from the 
Mediterranean to the upper valleys of the 
Danube and the Rhine, Finally, the seas 
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that wash the northern and western 
coasts offered a ieady path to the 
adventurous and skilled mariners who 
were being trained in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean about five thousand years ago. 

The realization of these potentialities 
v, as the work of prehistoric man. He 
found no unified Europe ready-made for 
him. By experiment and effort he learned 
to create that adjustment of life required 
by his environment. lie found out the 
routes for trade and migration that roads 
and railways follow to-day. But these 
opportunities were not always there. 

Peninsular Europe, like the rest of the 
Eurasiatic land mass, endured a ' glacial 
period ’ (see Chap. 5), and that just at 






HOES OF PRIMITIVE EUROPEANS 


That the Danubians practised agriculture is 
proved conclusively by the * shoe-last ’ celts found 
in their settlements. Flat on one side and 
carved on the other, and sometimes perforated 
for a handle, these were, in reality, hoes 
After Remctth and Seger 

the time when more favourably situated 
peoples of North Africa and Hither Asia 
were making the first steps towards 
civilized life by the domestication of 
animals and the cultivation of plants. 
At that epoch Europe was only fit for the 
sort of Eskimo culture represented by 
the cave men and reindeer hunters of 
the Old Stone Age. The dry, subarctic 
climate in the greater part of Europe 
outlasted the so-called last ice age by 
many centuries. 

Eventually, however, as a result of land 
movements, the cold spell gave place to a 
warmer and moister clime. The mean 
temperature of northern Europe rose well 
above the present average. Warm, 
moisture-laden winds from the Atlantic 
blew right across North Germany and 
carried to those lands a more liberal 
rainfall than they enjoy to-day. As a 
consequence a dense forest of moisture- 


loving trees and undergrowth invaded 
the regions that had hitherto been tundra 
or pine woods. 

The hunters of the reindeer and other 
game, who in the Old Stone Age had 
loamed over the bleak open plains, now 
round their movements blocked by a 
dense forest of oaks and thick under¬ 
growth. In the end they became con¬ 
fined to the coastal tracts, the shores of 
lagoons and lakes or open sandy patches 
in the midst of the forest. Thus isolated 
in small bands, they continued to live 
on much in the old way as mere hunters 
and fishers, making no progress and even 
losing ground in the strain of adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions. 

On the other hand large areas in central 
Europe are covered with a fine soil termed 
loess, which had been deposited by the 
winds during the dry phases of the Ice 
Age (see page 193). This soil is not 
favourable to the growth of heavy timber 
and at the same time it makes extra¬ 
ordinarily good agricultural land. The 
loess areas accordingly formed an ideal 
territory for colonisation by early food- 
producing peoples. And, as a matter of 
fact, we find that the loess plains of 
central Europe were soon occupied by a 
race of peasants. 

These people probably came from the 
south-east and belonged to an early branch 
of what is called the Mediterranean race— 
a short, dark stock. As they certainly 
possessed some form of boat and travelled 
along the rivers, it seems likely that they 
first entered central Europe by water, 
coming up the Danube from the Black 
Sea. In northern Serbia and then in 
Slovakia and lower Austria 
they found suitable Arrival of 
Stretches of fairly open the Danubians 
loess land, rising above the 
marshes and water-sodden forests that 
then bordered the banks of the Danube. 
On these open spaces, free from danger of 
floods, they made their first settlements, 
and we may accordingly style the 
colonists Danubians for want of a better 
name. 

Certain it is that these Danubians 
brought the first food-producing civiliza¬ 
tion to the interior of Europe. They 
lived primarily on the products of tke 
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soil which they tilled in small plots with 
the aid of stone-bladed hoes. They 
cultivated wheat and barley in their 
garden plots and also possessed domestic 
animals—swine, cattle, sheep and goats, 
all of rather different varieties from those 
which are bred to-day'. Hunting played a 
quite insignificant part in their domestic 
economy, and their relations with one 
another were normally peaceful. 

They lived together in little hamlets. 
The huts were round or oval pits, roofed 
with skins or turves laid over a conical 
or beehive-shaped framework of sticks. 
In such miserable cabins the whole family 
lived huddled up, sleeping round the 
ashes of a central hearth but effectively 
protected from the cold and wet. The 
same type of dwelling persisted in Europe 
throughout the prehistoric period. Indeed 
it survives to-day in out-of-the-way places; 
even so near London as Epping Forest 
the charcoal burners' huts that were in use 
till the beginning of the present century 
preserve the form of the old primitive 
cabin of the New Stone Age. Besides 
agriculture and domestic animals, the 
Danubians introduced the arts of pottery¬ 
making, basketry and weaving. They 
worshipped a mother goddess, of whom 
they fashioned rude images in clay. 
Probably some superstitions, such as the 
belief in vampires or ghosts that rise 
from the grave to suck the blood of the 
living, may be traced to this stock. 




CABINS OF THE NEW STONE AGE 
Danubian huts were round or oval pits loofed 
with skins or turves Lid over a conical fiame- 
uork of sticks Above 13 a sectional recon¬ 
struction of one such cabin, with the ground 
plan and section ol another shown above. 
ijUr L /v(j:/cr.,/. 1 

The system of agricultuie, or rather 
‘ garden culture,’ practised by the Danu¬ 
bians did not entail anything like per¬ 
manent settlement. No site was occupied 
continuously for any length of time. When 
the fertility of the plots showed signs of 
exhaustion, or when the villagers’ super¬ 
stitions were aroused by deaths or other 
untoward events, the settlement would be 
removed to a new site not far off. 

Moreover, each group was constantly 
sending out daughter colonies to relieve 
the pressure of population, or simply 
because the younger generations grew 
restive under the restraints imposed by 



TWENTIETH CENTURY SURVIVALS OF PREHISTORIC DWELLINGS 

There are few more interesting examples of the survival of types which, however primitive, aic 
adequate to their purpose than that provided by the huts of the charcoal burneis in Epping Forest. 
For in plan and construction these are identical with the huts of the neolithic Danubian peasantry. 
Here, on the right, is seen the timber framework built ovpi the pit, and (left) the turf-covered finished 
cabin no different from those that furnished the home for an entire family 5,000 years ago. 

From The Essex Naturalist 
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SYMBOLS OF UNTUTORED FAITH 
Peasants of the Danube legion worshipped a 
mother goddess whom they rtpiescnted by clay 
hgunnes, which may hue c iici n IrrliliU chuims 
They arc of a type eery widely distributed, and 
the early examples, are most "crudely modelled 
Coiiiti^y of Dr. .Ibboloiii, Dnio 

the elder. And tints it came about that 
all the loess aieas in the Danube valley 
and in the basins of the Vistula, the 
Oder, the Elbe and the Rhine were gradu¬ 
ally colonised by the Danubians. And 
eterywhere front Galicia to North France 
the peasants appear as the heralds of the 
stage of culture that is rather loosely 
termed ‘ neolithic.’ 

There was nothing to urge the Danubians 
on to improve their industries and methods; 
plenty of land was available, and there 
was, at the moment, no one to dispute its 
possession. And so the Danubians stag¬ 
nated. In fact, their culture even suffered 
degradation among the pioneer groups 
who had struggled through the forests 
separating the strips of loess, and who 
had thus become more or less cut otf from 
their kin. However, the tendency to 
stagnation and degeneration was to some 
extent counteracted by contact with other 
groups whom the Danubians encountered 
in the course of their expansion. Some 
of these were survivors of the food- 
gatherers of the Old Stone Age, culturally 
inferior to the Danubians. Yet, through 
the contact of two types of life, new adjust¬ 
ments to fhe environment arose. In the 
Alpine regions, for instance, the sturdy 
mountaineers were building up the 
civilization of the Lake Dwellings de¬ 
scribed in Chapter 20, not without 
borrowing from the Danubians. 


GROWTH OF CULTURE 

The foundation of central European 
culture was thus laid by the Danubians. 
But naturally other stocks besides the 
suivit ors of the food-gatherers contiibuted 
to iIs development. The highland plains 
of South Russia, where there are also deep 
deposits ot loess, were occupied by another 
tribe of agriculturists who enjoyed a 
somewhat higher civilization than the 
Danubians ; in particular they knew how 
to paint their vases and to build rectangu¬ 
lar houses with posts to support the walls 
of mud and interlaced boughs, while they 
were indebted for their culture to Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Elam. This group probably 
originated in central Asia. Thev eventu¬ 
ally crossed the Carpathians and came into 
contact with the Danubians in Hungary. 
Other groups ol lowly agriculturists were 
at the same time spreading over western 
Europe, having come from Africa by way 
ot the Strait of Gibraltar. They, too, 
would belong to the Mediterranean race 
and would have spread in precisely the 
same gradual w'ay as the Danubians. 

But soon a very diiterent current of 
civilization was to atlect the coasts of 
Europe. In the Ancient EasL men were 
setting out in search ol fresh supplies of 
metal and precious substances. Colonies 
were planted at many points in the western 
Mediterranean. Thence bold voyagers set 
out farther afield, sailing through the 
Strait of Gibraltar and coasting along the 
shores of the Atlantic till they reached 
even the British Isles. Thence they 
crossed the North Sea to Scandinavia. A 
few of these voyagers actually settled at 
various points on the coast, generally in 
the neighbourhood of deposits of ore or 
gold, as in Brittany and Ireland, or near 
the amber supplies of Denmark, 

These navigators had doubtless imbibed 
a good deal of the culture of the Ancient 
East and imparted some 
elements thereof to the Eastern source of 
aboriginal descendants Megalithic Culture 
of the old food-gather¬ 
ing stocks whom they encountered on the 
coasts and to whom they may well have 
appeared as demi-gods and culture heroes. 
But as the visitors were relatively few, 
the culture which they implanted soon 
became degraded and barbarised. They 
may have brought with them cereals. 
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domestic animals and even metals, but 
what impressed the natives most deeply 
was their doctrine about the future life 
and the cult of the dead. 

The most permanent monuments of the 
visits of seafaring peoples from the south 
are the vast chambers of huge stone blocks 
which were erected as resting places for 
the dead, and it is there- 
Seafnrlnjj Peoples fore convenient to term 
from the South the mariners megalith 
builders. But it must be 
remembered that most of these tombs, and 
especially those in the hinterlands, were 
not built by the visitors themselves, but 
by natives who had assimilated the idea 
rather imperfectly and were trying with 
increasing ill-success to copy the models 
that they had seen. These latter were 
far too preoccupied with tfieir cult and 
the labours it involved to make any real 
progress in the more practical arts. 

Their achievements in megalith building 
have been described in Chapter 20, and 
need not delay us further here. There 
remains one more group that was destined 
to play a great part in the formation of 
European civilization. On the great plains 
of northern and eastern Europe and more 
especially on the open grass- r 
lands that extend eastward 


Now, about the middle of the third 
millennium b.c, a dry period had set in 
which compelled some of the Aryans to 
seek fresh pastures. The growing dryness 
opened a path for them westwards. The 
rainfall was diminishing over northern 
Europe though the temperature was still 
higher than to-day. This caused the 
primeval forest to die oif in parts to make 
room for heath or steppe plants. And so 
the whole plain from the Caucasus to the 
North Sea became more easily traversable. 
Bands of Aryans, accordingly, trekked 
westward with their herds and their 
wagons across the withering forests and 
eventually invaded the central European 
loess areas and the coasts of the North Sea. 

The culture of the invaders was in many 
respects inferior to that already ruling in 
central Europe. They lived almost en¬ 
tirely on the products of their herds and 
the chase. They made no permanent 
settlements but dwelt in caves, in movable 
tents and perhaps in wagons. Yet they 
were careful about the disposal of their 
dead and heaped a barrow over the grave. 

Apart, then, from the introduction of 
the horse and of wheeled vehicles, a very 
important event, the advent of the Aryans 


ironi the northern shores of 
the Black Sea dwelt tribes of 
nomad horsemen and pas- 
toralists. They had absorbed 
some emanations from the high 
civilizations of Mesopotamia 
and the Aegean ; for the quest 
of metals, timber and precious 
stones had brought explorers 
from Babylonia and Assyria 
into the Caucasus, while early 
Argonauts had sailed through 
the Hellespont and established 
trading stations on the Black 
Sea coasts. They had dealings 
with both groups and acquired 
from them some rudiments 



of culture. These steppe folk 
were probably the so-called 
' Aryans ’ from whose speech 
English, Latin, Greek, Persian, 
the Hindu dialects of India 
and many other languages are 
derived. 


HOW THE HORSE FIRST CAME TO EUROPE 
Most important of the Aryan contributions to the cultuie of 
Europe was the hoi sc Bones have been found in the kurgans, 
or mound graves, of the South Russian steppes. The species 
depicted on this silver vase (left view), found at Maikop m the 
Caucasus and dated to about 2500 b.c., is the still surviving 
Mongolian wild pony—Przevalsky’s horse (see page 225) 
From ‘ Matcnah for the Anhacology of Russia * 
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growth of culture 


made but a small contribution to the do- 
\eIopment nf material culture in Europe. 
Indeed, the imaders were largely para¬ 
sitic. They congiegated where others' 
hands had already laid the foundations 
of civilization, they levied toll upon 
the coastal settlements round the amber 
deposits of Denmark, and reduced the 
Danubian peasants to a state of depend¬ 
ency. And they kindled a martial spirit 
in regions where the arts of peace had 
hitherto flourished. Alone, or as leaders 
of older groups, they spread to Britain, 
Switzerland, Italy and the Balkans. And 
everywhere their path is marked by 
splendid battle-axes of stone, copies of 
metal prototypes. 

Nevertheless, the advent of the warriors 
was a necessary moment in the opening 
up of Europe. The clash of different 
modes of life and varying systems of social 
organization broke down the ligicl frame¬ 
work of older groupings and opened the 
way for the growth of individuality and 
the assimilation of new ideas. In par¬ 
ticular the constant slate of war created 
a glowing demand for new and better 
weapons of ofience and defence. That 
demand was to be satisfied by trade with 
the older civilizations of the South. 

Of course some sort of interchange of 
products between different regions had 



STONE BATTLE-AXES OF THE ARYANS 
Stone axe-heads peiforated to receive the shaft, 
copies of metal prototypes, mark the path oF 
the Aryan invader all over Europe. The two 
lower specimens heie were found m Silesia, the 
uppermost at SnowshiU in Gloucestershire 
Fioin Cliilde, ' The Aryan?,' and British Mu\e:nn 

been going on in Europe for a long time. 
Even in the Old Stone Age shells brought 
from the Indian Ocean had been carried 
to Italy. In the New Stone Age inter¬ 
change of products had become quite 
common. Mediterranean shells were worn 
by the Danubian peasants even in Moravia 
and South Germany ; amber from the 
Baltic was carried to Portugal ; tlie fine 
flints, mined and worked at Grand 
Pressigny in western France, were traded 
as far afield as Belgium and the Swiss lake 
villages ; Hungarian obsidian was some¬ 
times used in Croatia and Silesia. 

But at first such transference of products 
was not the result of anything like regular 
and systematic trade; it was rather 
through the ceremonial and obligatory 
interchange of gifts that always accom¬ 
panied a visit that one group became pos¬ 
sessed of objects manufactured by another. 
The first voyages along the Atlantic coast 
may indeed have been undertaken in the 
hope of finding metals and precious sub¬ 
stances, and when those hopes were fulfilled 
some of the new-found wealth may have 
been sent back to the starting point. But 
it rather looks as if the megalith builders 
valued gold and amber primarily for their 
supposed magical properties, and for use. 
in their own funeral ritual rather than 
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as commodities to be exported and 
exchanged. As for the peasants of the 
loess, they tended to be entirely self- 
sufficing ; they grew their own food and 
manufactured clothing, pots and imple¬ 
ments within the family circle. 

The warrior, on the other hand, was 
always on the look out for new implements 
of death and would welcome a good copper 
axe or dagger. And just at the time that 
the warrior appeared on the scene, the 
peoples of the Ancient East began to want 
substances that Europe could supply. 
It had been discovered that the addition 
of tin to copper both lowered its melting 
point, thus facilitating casting, and 
increased its hardness. Now, tin is a 
comparatively rare metal. The peoples 
of the Ancient East may at first have 
drawn their supplies from Persia or 
Nigeria, from Tuscany or Spain. But 
there were far richer lodes in Cornwall 
and Bohemia and soon after 2000 n.c. 
these were laid under contribution. 

The Cornish tin may have been dis¬ 
covered in the first instance by the 


megalith builders, but the growth of 
a precocious bronze-using civilization in 
the British Isles coincides with the arrival 
of the first wave of Aryan invaders about 
1900 b.c. In the opening up of the 
Bohemian tin lodes the lords of Troy (not 
the Homeric city, but an older town— 
the ' Second City ’) seem to have played 
the leading part. They may well have 
sent expeditions up the Danube, aimed, 
no doubt, in the first instance, at the 
Transylvanian gold-fields that were the 
richest in Europe save for those in 
Ireland. And some of these parties may 
have hit upon the new precious metal. 
By offers of good Aegean daggeis and 
trinkets they would persuade the local 
chief to set his subjects collecting the 
mineral products of his territory, while 
some of the visitors must have settled down 
to work the lodes, paying tribute to the 
chief and shipping the product down the 
Danube. And then, when Troy had fallen, 
these immigrants being deprived of their 
original market began producing metal 
wares for home consumption. 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SCHEME SHOWING THE EVOLUTION OF EUROPEAN CULTURES 
In page goo is a map giving the spatial distribution of the movements that can be detected m 
Europe during the pciiod under discussion. This chart gives their chronological sequence, and 
equates them with the emergence of broad culture-phases such as the Bronze Age, etc ; 111 a sense 
it is a continuation of the similar chart in page 220. The Second or La Time Iron Age falls 
outside the scope of this chapter, but is dealt with m Chapter 50. 
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SOURCES AND AVENUES OF PREHISTORIC TRADE 

'Ihe two main trade loutts, an eurlnr and a later, between 
the Baltic and the Meditenancan are shown in page 6iy 
This is a compendium of all the loutes eventually exploited, 
together with the sites of the chief niateiials of liade. Iron, 
when discoveied, chiefly followed the old copper routes 


Moreover, another product of northern 
Europe came about tins time to be prized 
in the Meditenancan world. The amber 
hom the Baltic had found its way, as we 
saw, to the Iberian peninsula, and was 
thus introduced to the Mediterranean. 
Moreover, the Aryan warriors had come to 
value the fossil resin as a charm. They 
had cariied beads of it with them to 
Bohemia and even upper Italy, and when 
they settled in the latter region continued 
to desire the ornaments to which they 
had been accustomed. Thus, the con¬ 
ditions for regular commercial intercourse 
with the civilized world had been com¬ 
pleted. On the one hand, the demand for 
the products of the Aegean had been 
awakened among the warlike chiefs of 
central and northern Europe ; on the other, 
products had been found there which could 
be marketed in the eastern Mediterranean. 
It remained to find a suitable mechanism 
and route for the interchange. 

Trade with Troy had resulted in the 
discovery of Bohemian tin and of the 
copper ores of Transylvania and Slovakia. 
It had meant the commencement ol 
systematic exploitation of these deposits, 
in the first instance no doubt by foreign 
miners. And it had established a link 
between the two producing areas. But 
to maintain permanent intercourse with 
the nearest centres of civilization along 
the Danube and across the Black Sea 


was difficult. And just about 
1S00 b.c. Troy, as wc have 
seen, was sacked by a bar¬ 
barian horde, so that this 
market was temporarily des- 
tioycd. In compensation a 
new and shorier route to the 
Mediterranean was opened up 
for the amber traffic by bands 
oi merchants who came in the 
last resort from Spain. 

This loute, running from the 
upper Elbe to the head waters 
of the Adriatic, has been de¬ 
scribed in Chapter 20 and is 
shown on the map in page 
619. As Bohemia was already 
in communication with the 
Danish amber deposits by way 
ol the Elbe, a regular link be¬ 
tween the Mcditenanean and 
Scandinavia had now been established. 
The old trade along the Danube was almost 
abandoned for a time save on the section 
that linked the Bohemian tin fields vvitii 
the Hungarian copper mines. Along the 
new trade route in Thuringia, Bohemia 
and upper Italy centres of metallurgical 



PRIMITIVE FORMS OF CURRENCY 
As units of value for trade purposes primitive 
Europeans used the ox-hide-shaped copper 
ingots of the Aegeans and, more generally, 
double-axe-shaped copper ingots and amber 
beads. Ingots about a .fifth and beads half scale. 

British Museum and Numismatic Museum, Athens 
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industry were established. The trade 
itbell was in the hands of travelling smiths 
or tinkers. They went about with a stock 
of tools, weapons and ornaments of bronze 
to baiter lor the pioducts of tin countnes 
the\ traveised. but especially lor amber. 

Such trading journeys woe beset with 
peiils Theie were wooded mountains, 
harbouring beais and wolves, to traverse, 
high passes to be surmounted and rapid 
sti earns to ford. There was no inter¬ 
national law nor even any large and stable 
political oiganization to protect the mer¬ 
chants. Often they were attacked In¬ 
human or animal foes. Then at the 
approach of danger the trading stock was 
hastily buried in the earth in the hopes 
of recovering it when the peril was past. 
But all too often the merchants weie 
unable to return, and their little hoard of 
commodities has remained hidden in the 
ground to be dug up by the modern 
archaeologist. In fact, such hoards are 
constantly turning up and enable us to 
plot the prehistoric trade routes. 

It must further be remembered that 
there was as yet no regular system of 
currency. Among the Aryans cattle often 




CUNNING WORK OF OLD SMITHS 
Iligli proficiency in bionze working is displayed 
in these objects from Neuenlieiligen in Prussian 
Saxony. The bronze tube (centre) cased the 
shaft of a halberd like the four in the upper row. 
Above them is an mgot, or perhaps a pick. 

British Museum 
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BRONZE MOULD FOR WEAPONS 
Cast from a clay lephea bound round a model 
with twine (reproduced in the nietab, this bronze 
mould for casting palstaves (see page eSS) w.h 
found in Wiltshiie. The two halves are here 
shown separately, and (left) fitted together 
British Museum 

served as a standard of value even in 
historical times. The Aegean peoples, 
more advanced, used a double axe of 
copper for the same purpose. Being a 
sacred symbol among the Minoans, it was 
especially suitable for commerce, since 
in early trade supernatural beings weie 
invoked to confer upon a bargain the force 
now given to it by law Some found 
their way to central Europe, but did not 
win general acceptance as currency. 

The raw copper from Slovakia was 
transported in the form of rings that were 
also worn round the neck as ornaments, 
These doubtless served as units of value 
in transactions between the copper minus 
and the tin miners, but did not come 
into general circulation. So the majority 
of transactions at first must be done by 
means of simple barter. Despite all these 
difficulties a regular traffic between the 
Mediterranean and Scandinavia was 
maintained. As a result the products 
and the ideas of the Aegean were diffused 
throughout a wide area in central Europe, 
The generalisation of the use ot metal 
was naturally a slow process and did not 
alter the externals of life appreciably. 
In the valleys of the Danube and the 
Elbe men still lived in comparatively 
small villages of primitive round huts and 

1• t 
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CLOTHED FIGURE OF THE GREAT MOTHER 


Dern eel from the Great Mother of the Acgcans, tins clay idol 
\ias found in a grave at Khcevac in SeiLna It dates from 
the Middle llron/e Age, and is of paiticulai interest as showing 
the female costume of the pciiocl and the manner in winch the 
metal ornaments found in contemporary deposits were woin 

from MiWmlnii^cn tier Aiilluopol. Gtstllschaft, Vienna 


cultivated the soil much as before, save 
that peihaps the ox had now been har¬ 
nessed to the plough. On the hills ancl 
farther north dwelt nomadic pastoral 
tribes who only began to use metal freely 
at a later date. Nevertheless the intro¬ 
duction of metal had involved a com¬ 
plete economic revolution The old self- 
sutficiency of the village community was 
gone for ever. The men of the Stone Age 
liad nevei been obliged to rely on imports 
for anything. The lands of the village 
furnished everything that was absolutely 
essential for life. Metal on the other 
hand was only available in a few places, 
and its extraction was only possible to the 
initiated. The bronze axes and weapons 
which were becoming necessities must 
therefoie always be imported. 

Moreover, metal working involved 
industrial specialisation to a degree that 
had never been contemplated hitherto. 
The manufacture of stone and flint tools, 
spinning and pottery making could all be 
combined with the regular work in the 
fields Such operations as the building of a 


pile village or a megalithic tomb 
had been communal activities 
in which the labour of the 
whole community was em¬ 
ployed. The extraction and 
working of metal, however, 
entail the mastery of a multi¬ 
tude of complicated processes. 
The recognition of ores pre¬ 
supposes the knowledge of 
secondary properties, and not 
those that can be discerned on 
the surface, as with ilint. The 
working of bronze is an art. 

The early European metal 
workers shaped all their pro¬ 
ducts by casting, only using 
the hammer to finish off the 
article. They had therefoie to 
manufacture moulds often con¬ 
sisting of two, tlnee or even 
four parts. For casting cer¬ 
tain objects they resoited to 
the ' cire perdue' process; 
they made a wax model of 
the desired shape, ancl encased 
it in a clay mould. When 
the mould was haul, the wax 
was melted out ancl molten 
metal poured into the space so left. Of 
course, the mould had to be broken as 
soon as the metal had cooled, and so a 
new mould had to be manufactured every 
time a battle-axe or a biacelet was to be 
cast by this process. No 
layman could hope to per- Craft of the 
form these operations sue- Meral Workers 
cessfully as a side line to 
tillage or herding. Metal working was a 
profession. Smiths at first were few. On 
the Continent they seem originally to 
have been mostly perambulating artificers 
who combined the functions of metal 
worker and merchant, and travelled about 
along the amber trade route and between 
Bohemia, Slovakia and Hungary. 

And so the first bronze-using peoples m 
continental Europe were those who lived 
along these trade routes They were 
mainly peasants representing a mixture 
between the Aryans and the old Danubians. 
In the highlands moie pastoral tribes still 
continued the life of the Stone Age. Even 
in Hungary and South Russia copper and 
stone were long used side by side. 
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But about ifioo ex. ” __ 

the area of bronze-using 'rr' 
districts was extended 
The resurrection of Tioy ■ ft . 
and the landv, ard expan- pm 

sion of llinoan colon- " i 

isation created fiesh --=S 

maikets for Transvl- 5 « 

\anian gold. So the old -j D' 

tiade route along the j ; g 

Danube was opened up ■, j 

again, bringing the pro- \ | 

ducts of civilization once s l > ; 

more to the peoples of 1 f 

the middle Danube val- | 1 ’•i 

ley The inhabitanj s of j j! 

the villages situated on \ \ /* 

the banks of the great | jj Jw 

waterways—theDanube, . ^ - 

the Tisza and the Maros • j | 

—once again waxed rich 1 ' 1 

in foreign goods. They , I 

were now able to import L ~ 
tin from Bohemia in ex- Ear ™ rJ 0 L n l aJJ 
change for Aegean pro- are found all over ] 
ducts or local copies able halberd (left) 
thereof and established 
or revived a metallurgical Hungarian a 

industry of their own. Br “’ J 

The Hungarian bronze workeis of this 
period, however, were not as a rule pei am¬ 
bulating merchant artificers but rather 
sedentary craftsmen who lived perma¬ 
nently in the more important villages. 


WIDELY DIFFUSED CRAFT 
Early Bronze Age local manufactures 
are found all over Europe. The remark¬ 
able halberd (left) is German ; Jutland 
pioduced the sword next it, with the 
hilt show n in detail; the next two are 
Hungarian and Mycenaean 
British Mum in 


g ’ They pi ndiu c d a vai u tv 
f. of \riv diapeh ucaj oiiu 
and tasteful ornaments 
" " f which they coveied with 

i exquisite engraved de- 

) J signs of spuals andscioll- 

VjA patterns. This new Him- 

■“ r j pan an industry was 

j 3 ba=ed partly on tradi- 

s 1 ' tions of the previous 

:) J j epoch, partly on My- 

( cenaean models Its pro- 

M 1 ducts weic expoited 

. across Poland to the 

t Baltic and up the Danube 
, as lar as Parana 
x ’ About the same time, 

tl 1 the populations of Scan- 

| | dmavia and North Ger- 

i » many secured, whether 
i | by force or persuasion, 

I the seivices of competent 

- smiths, and began to 
jsed craft wor k locally the metal 

Deal manufactures . . , - . , c 

rope. The remark- wllicb tllGll COnllOi Of 
German; Jutland the amber deposits 
next it. with the a j) owef ] them to import. 

Mycenaean The results were some 

of the most gorgeous of 
prehistoric bronzes. These inhabitants 
of the North were composed for the 
most part of descendants of the Aryan 
invaders and represent the ancestors 
of the Teutons from whom the modern 



ISIS®! 


MASTERPIECES OF MIDDLE BRONZE AGE METAL WORK 
Tn Hungary the old Danubian tradition, fertilised by Mycenaean influences, gave birth to a noble art 
in the Middle Bronze Age. The typical spirakform scroll ornament is brilliantly illustrated m the 
engiavmgs on the sword blade (top), one of the eaihest examples of the slashing type known, and on 
the axes that form part of a hoard unearthed at Hajdu Sdmson m north-east Hungary. 

Debrecen Museum courtesy of Dr ZoMcu 
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Germans, Danes, Anglo-Saxons and others 
are sprung. Already at this early date 
they were bold mariners like the Vikings 
two thousand years later. 

In south-west Germany and eastern 
I'ranee lived another group of peoples, 
composed of the descendants of the Aryan 
nomads mixed with other tribes. These 
people are generally supposed to be the 
ancestors of the felts. They retained 
the pastoral habits of their Stone Age 
ancestors. And now the uplands had 
become largely deforested owing to the 
long spell of dry conditions, so that these 
nomads could roam freely from the Elbe 
and Rhine to the Cevennes. They, too, 
enlisted the services of efficient metal 
workers and, owing to the opening up of 
blanches of the amber trade route running 
across their territory frojn the Saalc to 
the upper Danube and later along the 
Rhine, they were enabled to secure raw 
metal. So the Celts, like the Teutons, 
established their own school of metallurgy. 
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They remained, however, more or less 
nomadic and seem to have lived in tem¬ 
porary huts without forming any per¬ 
manent villages. But they gave their dead 
more substantial resting places. As pas- 
torahsts the Celts were unaccustomed to 
digging and so, instead of interring the 
defunct in a trench grave, they heaped 
a pile of stone over his remains. For 
their cemeteries, which formed the chief 
tallying point of tribal or family life, they 
always chose ridges commanding a wide 
and beautiful view, a trait they shared 
with their kinsmen in Biitain. The 
barrows frequently stood on either side of 
hill tracks used by herdsmen and traders. 
Thus by 1500 b.c. the greater part of 
central Europe was occupied by bronze- 
using peoples. Those living in the valleys 
remained predominantly agricultuial and 
commercial ; the populations of the hill 
countries and of the North were more given 
to pastoral pursuits. The latter were 
particularly warlike, but desultory fighting 



SWEDISH LOCAL PRODUCTS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND BRONZE AGES 
In Scandinavia tlie Bronze Age began later and lasted to a later date than elsewhere in Europe; 
during its course the local bronze industry was biought to high perfection. Left to right: a massive 
axe, pomard and celt, and above the poniard to the loft the top of its pommel; all First liianze 
age. The spiralled collar and hanging lamp plight) arc of the Second Scandinavian Bionzc Age, 
equivalent to the Early Iron Age of central Europe. Poniard slightly more reduced than rest. 

From Montehus, ‘Antiquity Suddohes’ 
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BRONZE AND HORN BRIDLE-BITS 

Bridle-lilt-! of thorn; or metal with cheek-pit l<-> of 
deer antler perforated foi reins (ripht) were first <ii - 
\ised in Bronze Age Hungary-—earliest evidence 
for the domestication of the horse in Europe In 

the Iron Age bronze bits (lett) were first used. 
loom Zunch i « l ftrdish Mhsvm/’ 

must have been going on continuously 
everywhere. On the outskirts of these 
barbaric provinces of metal workers lived 
tribes on a still lower plane. The forests 
of the far North were peopled with savage 
tribes of hunters and fishers; on the 
steppes of South Russia roamed pastoralists 
whose metallurgy was rudimentary. 

Despite their barbarism and the state 
of incessant war, the peoples of central and 
northern Europe began now to show their 
originality and inventiveness. The Min- 
oans of the Aegean had for some time 
been using long stabbing swords or 
rapiers ; the Bronze Age warriors of 
Hungary and of Germany, on the other 
hand, were wont to strike with battle- 
axes or halberds. When, therefore, trade 
brought into their hands the long Aegean 
rapiers and their smiths learned to manu¬ 
facture local copies, they improved upon 
the originals and made them into slashing 
weapons with the weight in the blade. 

The same people devised a more 
efficient method of controlling the horse 
that was destined to make cavalry a 
practical arm in warfare. The domestic 
horse had probably been brought to 
Europe, as well as to Hither Asia, by the 
Aryan invaders in the third millennium 
B.c. But at first the steed was controlled 
simply by a halter or nose-strap. In 
Hungary it was found that the high- 
spirited animal could be governed more 
effectively by a bar or twisted thong 
passing behind its teeth and kept in place 
lay horn cheek-pieces to which the reins 
were attached. This device was in use in 


central Europe about 1700 b.c. and was 
introduced into Greece 500 years later. 

The same epoch witnessed a \eritable 
1 evolution in the ideas about the futuic 
life. All primitive peoples from the Old 
Stone Age onward have been much 
preoccupied with the fate of the soul after 
death. Whether from love or fear they' 
bestow great care upon the mortal 
remains of the departed. 

Among the megalith builders the cult 
of the dead had assumed extrawgant 
proportions and all peoples had been 
careful to provide some sort of a house for 
the dead and to furnish the departed with 
his personal possessions and food and 
drink. The ghost w r as supposed to live on 
an imperfect life in a subterranean world. 
But it might be dangerous, and to avert 
its wrath as much as to secure its weal had 


been the object of the obsequies. The earth 
or stone covering was a barrier to sever 
it from the living. As an additional pre¬ 
caution the legs of the corpse were some¬ 
times fettered during the Bronze Age. 

Sometimes, even in the Stone Age, the 
body had been burned, most probably to 
prevent more effectively a return of the 


dangerous ghost, 



L J 

CORPSE BONDS 
To prevent the return 
of a spirit some Bronze 
Age folk joined the 


in the Middle Ages the 
bodies of supposed 
vampires were con¬ 
sumed by lire or 
otherwise mutilated. 
But round about 
1500 B.c. cremation 
suddenly became the 
general practice over 
the greater part of 
central and northern 
Europe, in Italy and 
Britain, without, 
however, ousting the 
older rite of inhuma¬ 
tion entirely. This 
time the burning of 
the body seems to 
have been associated 
with a new concep¬ 
tion of the soul as 
dwelling after death 
in a remote sky 
mansion whither it 
ascended with the 


anklets worn by the 
dead man with fetters. 
From Facz Egrehi, Hungary 


smoke of the pyre. 
Here as always the 
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rite liar] picceded the philosophy that 
pui prated to explain it. 

The new doctrine arose among some 
group, piobably the Aivans of Hungary 
or Moiaua, who had already occasionally 
cicmatcd their dead. Its rapid spiead all 
in cr Europe w as due to the diltusion of a 
udigion, it you like, through some sort of 
nnssionaty propaganda, lather than any 
migiation of peoples. The votaries of the 
new cieed were to be found in almost 
evciy village or community, but lived on 
teims ot pei feet amity with the mhuma- 
tionists and using the same cemcteiy. 


altecting not only central Europe but the 
Mediteuanean world and Asia Mmoi 

The immediate circumstances and actual 
process of these movements of peoples 
necessarily elude the archaeologist, but 
sometimes the resultant phenomena may 
be correlated fairly certainly with specific 
antecedents. Thus theie is little doubt 
that a curious group of new settlers who 
appear in the Po valley during the Bronze 
Age wcie invadeis from the Danube basin. 

Italy was the first to sutler. Infiltrations 
from across the Alps had already been 
reaching the peninsula in the Slone Age. 



BRONZE AGE ITALIAN TOWN PLANNING AND ITS ROMAN DEVELOPMENT 
Italian * tcir ( unara' villages were tiapezcudal in form and. suriounded by an embankment formed of 
the earth dug out to make a wide moat A single bridge gave access to the cnclosuie in which the 
huts, built on pile foundations, stood in blocks along sheets paiallel with the main lines of oiientd- 
tion In geneial design these teuemaie were an anticipation of the later Roman mihtdiy camp, 
a plan of one of which, ot about the thud century a d , is given hcie (right) for comparison. 

If ter T. L, Put, * Uhukc ige in Ifni)and II. Stuart font, i, ‘ Companion lo Roman History ’ 


The intellectual ferment reflected in 
these and othci changes in the religious 
and industrial spheres was accompanied or 
succeeded by a general ethnic upheaval. 
The delicate balance between pastoral and 
agncultuial tribes was dislocated as the 
result of the expansion of the respective 
populations accentuated by climatic 
changes; for the period of desiccation 
that began in the third millennium was 
steadily growing in intensity throughout 
the second. And so, towards the end of 
lhat epoch, ethnic convulsions broke out 


About 1500 b.c. these stray bands of 
continental intruders were reinforced by a 
regular colonising swarm. The invaders 
consisted of Alpine stocks under Aiyan 
leadership; starting southward from 
Hungary or Lower Austria they bifurcated 
on their way, some settling on the Save 
and the Drave, others crossing the Alps 
and debouching upon the Po valley. 

The latter party settled there, con¬ 
structing curious villages, called terremare, 
raised on piles although they stood on 
more or less dry ground. The settlements 
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wne protected by a moat 
and a pdi^ade and v,cie in 
vided into tout quartets hv 
if pillar sheet-. inter-ectmg at 
right angles Ju=t east of tlie 
centre of the \ lllaee a mound 
of earth was heaped up to 
foi m a citadel and a sanctu- 
ai\. Outside the moat lay the 
cemetery wheie the ashes of 
the departed, carefully col¬ 
lected m cinerary urns, veie 
laid to rest on a wooden plat¬ 
form. The plan of these le- 
markable Villases conesponds 
to that of the later Roman 
camp, so that it is clear that 
their builders were among 
the ancestors of the earliest 
Romans They are usually 
designated by the name Italici 
Paiallel movements in the 


.. •{ 



DISTINCTIVE POTTERY OF THE TERREMARE 

Handles of horned and cicsccnt tipos are the distinctive 
feature of the pottery of the Italian tenamara dwclleis during 
the Middle Bronze Age. The vases to which these handles were 
attached were grey or blade and well polished A favourite 
form was a shallow cup with high handle 
i/Ur Mm/elms , ‘ Ci.il '.atuti* Pniiuties en ItaUe' 


direction of Anatolia and the Aegean may 
be inferted but cannot be traced with the 
same certainty. The process of economic 
exploitation that initiated the Bronze Age 
had apparently provoked a reaction. 
Barbarian raiders eventually pursued 
towards their homeland the merchants 
who were tapping continental supplies of 
metal—and perhaps, too, of slaves. The 
sack of Troy II about 1S00 b.c. may itself 
have been a consequence of such reflex 
action. In any case, some three centuries 
later we find in both Macedonia and Asia 


Minor traces of immigrants from Hungary, 
presumably the Phrygians, who, none the 
less, seem not to repiesent the first layer 
of invadeis from north of the Balkans. 

The centrifugal force generated in the 
central plains must further have been 
responsible for pushing the Hellenic tribes 
already resident in the Balkan peninsula 
southward into Gieece proper; their 
places were taken by Illvi lan stocks coming 
from the upper Danube basin beyond the 
Little Carpathians and the Austrian 
Alps. These events on the periphery are 



CINERARY URNS FROM GERMAN AND SERBIAN SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS 

Cremation was widely practised throughout Euiopc in the Bron/c Age, and the unis m which the 
ashes were buried are rich and varied In the Lausitz, 01 Lusatian, type (left and light) the paste i a 
smooth and yellow, and the decoration consists mamly of shallow grooves and conical bosses. Tin 
rite was probably cairied across the Alps into Italy by the tenamara villagers, and the cinerary inn 
from Serbia (centre) seems to be a prototype of the runs that they introduced. 

British Museum and ( centre ) S:on bnthcly Museum (i/ injury) 
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svmptom it ic of a geneial commotion in 
cential Europe itself The agricultural 
tubes of the lowlands, now united under 
powerful chiefs, were seeking an outlet for 
their growing number-,, ftesh lands to 
supplement their sun-parched fields and 
surei supplies of minerals to enable them 
to accomplish these aims at the point of 
the swonl Vn immigrant flood starting 
between the uppei Elbe and the Oder in 
^axony and Silesia re-colomsed the whole 
of the Mora\un plain and extended its 
domain to the copper lodes of Slovakia 
The path ot the conquest is marked by 
gieat cemeteries of cmeiaiy urns usually 
teimed urn fields Stray bands of the same 


left a path ot destruction acioss the 
Danube Tisza plain and actually crossed 
the Balkans by the Morava Vardar route 
In Macedonia they wieckcd the late 
Mycenaean villages about 1050 bc 
and lemained as a conquering minority 
among the histoncal Macedonians 

This passage through Hungary of 
in tinders from the north west naturally 
provoked other movements Some of 
the people thiust aside seem to have 
drifted as fai as the Caucasus , these aie 
peihaps the Cimmenans of Herodotus 
Westward, fresh bands of Italici were 
projected acioss the Alps to appeal as the 
Umbrians of histoiv These movements 


nation made longer exclusions They were only completed two centuries 



latei when an abrupt leturn of 
lamv conditions made the low- 
lying legions piecat 1011s Then 
a paity of Thracians fiom the 
Banat descended the Danube 
and ravaged western Asia 
Minoi undei the name of Ireies 
The nugiatoiy movement 
that had spread urn fields all 
over Moravia and Slovakia also 
extended westwaid A similar 
folk recolomsed the vallejs of 
the upper Danube and the 
Rhine (wlieie population had 
been declining since 1600 11c), 
pushed then way into the Alps 



3 

fortified timber-built island village three thousand years old 

blnfat the b end h oi STS™* e , xam P le the fortified settlements that came into 

^ onze It stood on an island completely surrounded by a nahscido 

to,u '« V or Urgeschichthrtu renciuugttui'uul l vbmgen 
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PREHISTORIC SWEDISH PLOUGH 


Vs shown in this rock carving from Bohuslnn 
Sv, edcn the earliest ploughs had no ploughshare 
consisting onlv of a hooked piece of wood one 
blanch of which was attached to the \oke while 
the other turned up the soil Note the two oxen 
Tram S opints Muller * Urgtschichte I iiroP*> 

till they contioiled the copper mines of 
Tyrol and Salzburg and the salt of the 
Salzkammergut and eventually overflowed 
into western Switzerland and Fiance In 
the west the agricultural invaders biuying 
their dead in urn fields, came m contact 
with the older pastoialist hill-folk whose 
sepulchies were undci bariows Neither 
community lost its identity altogether nor 
jet lemamcd unaffected by its neighbours, 
so that ethnic relations m the Alpine 
legion at this date aie hard to disentangle 
Of course the migratory movements 
just descnbed weie spread over a long 
space of time The expansion from the 
north-east must have begun before the end 
of the fourteenth century , a temporary 
equilibrium was only leached in the Alps 
about goo e c And to give names to the 
migiants is still very 7 hazardous The 
majoiity of scholars to-dav incline to call 
the agricultural and industrial lolk who 
ha\e left the urn-fields ' Illyrians ' It is, 
on the other hand, possible that no single 
ethnic appellation is applicable to them 
those east of the Elbe and on the March 
may have been Slavs, those who colonised 
the Rhine valley and the Alps, Celts , in 
that case the term Illyrian would be 
lestiicted to the bauow-bmldets of Bosnia, 
Cainiola and Styria and the spread of 
Illyrian names farthei noith would have 
to be explained by a subsequent migration 
of these tribes Nevertheless, with this 
pioviso we shall group the um-field people 
under the common name of Illyrians 
One thing about them is certain they 
weie the fiist people m continental Europe 
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to use iron and so their culture deserves 
careful study 7 

The Illyrians were organized in small 
but compact social groups under powerful 
chiefs They lived m regular Milages 
which were sometimes protected by a 
moat and rampart The houses within 
these works were substantial structures 
built of horizontal courses of logs sui- 
mounted by a gabled roof just like the 
log cabin of an American pioneer 

In Suitzeiland, where the Illyrians 
must have been a conquering minority, 
the old pile villages survived But m the 
Late Bionze Age the settlements were 
much biggei than formerly In the Stone 
Age little hamlets had been strung out all 
along the shoie of each lake The Illyman 
conquerors, who armed about 1000 b c , 
concentrated the population of each lake 
basin into one or two large villages, still 
elected on piles m the old way And the 
Swiss lakes, which throughout the Bronze 
Age had been backwaters of cultuie, now 
became centres of industry and trade 

The Illyrians were primarily cultivators 
They had harnessed the ox to the plough 



IMPLEMENTS IN WORLD-WIDE USE 

Hand milling stones used as shown m tins Third 
Djnasty Fgyptian statuette (left) me found the 
wide world over Of the bronze sicldcs above, 
that with handle shaped to the grip came from 
a Swiss lake village the others from the Caucasus, 
Ireland and Corcelettes 
From J de Morgan, 'Prehistoric Man' 
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ILLYRIAN MARTIAL EQUIPMENT 
The Illyrians Loie round shields ot bronze-studded 
hide, 01, aa the example shown hcic bade and 
front, of bronze throughout , and in then hands 
weie gieat bronze slashing swords This has a 
pommel uf the typical ' antennae ' form. 

Shornik ( Plzen ) ti ‘d Dntish Mussttm 

and were equipped with bronze sickles fur 
reaping the grain, though they subse¬ 
quently ground it in the old • 


jackets possessed no body armour. They 
lode into battle on horse back or more 
rarely in a foui-wheeled car. The main 
garment was a cloak of wool m linen 
rather like a blanket in form, that was 
draped round the body and fastened with 
a bronze brooch at the throat The left 
arm was loaded with massive bracelets, 
and even the legs were decked with 
anklets formed of cylindrical coils of bionze 
libbon. A leather girdle studded with 
bionze knobs kept in the lobe at the 
waist. Women were even more heavily 
burdened with bronze trinkets. Besides 
anklets and bracelets, they wore natal 
torques or necklaces of amber or glass 
beads round the neck and various pectorals 
and hair ornaments. 

A very favourite pendant took the foim 
of a little wheel. It was worn as a charm ; 
for the wheel was a symbol of the sun, 
who was perhaps the chief deity of the 
period, just as he had been prominent in 
the original Aryan pantheon and amwng 
the megalith builders. The horse was 
sacred to the same deity. In Scandi¬ 
navia votive images of a bronze horse 
attached to a gold disk were used in 
certain ceremonies and afterwards broken 
and cast into a sacred marsh as an oifering 


primitive way by rubbing it 
down on a saddle-shaped stone 
with another stone. Still, 
despite their flourishing agri¬ 
culture and their solid houses, 
they had not become thor¬ 
oughly rooted in the soil. 
Their wasteful methods ot 
cultivation with no rotation 
of crops required the opening 
up of fresh fields periodically, 
and the 3'oung folk were 
always ready to break away to 
found a fresh village. So the 
people readily followed their 
chiefs on expeditions for the 
conquest of now territory. 

The chiefs and leading 



warriors were armed with SELF-MADE RECORDS OF ILLYRIAN APPEARANCE 


heavy slashing swords. For 
defence they employed round 
shields of bronze or of hide 
studded with bronze bosses, 
but beyond leather caps and 


Fragments of vases with incised decoration from a tumulus at 
Oedenburg m Hungary give ,1 rough idea of costumes ami 
customs during the first days of the Iron Age We see fom- 
wheeled chariots drawn by two horses (probably funciary cais), 
and women in long, flaring .skirts. 

From Ddchclelte, 1 Archt'olofuc Celhque ,' and Hocrnes-MeiigJun t ’ Urgm/iulils 
der Ihldcnden Kunst m Euro pa ’ 
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to the god. The bull served as a cult 
symbol among many Aryan races and in 
the Aegean and Asia Minor. In the 
Mediterranean world the sanctity of the 
whole beast might be transferred to a 
part, the horns, which became a cult 
-.ymbol among the Minoans and the 
Hebrews—the Horns of Consecration. 


sickles in his trading stock. The village 
smith was an important peisonage. His 
workshop was now equipped with a sub¬ 
stantial furnace which could be ventilated 
with the aid of bellow's through specially 
constructed clay tubes (see page <324). 
But the finer types of weapon, especially 
the great slashing swords, for the manu- 



CARE FOR PERSONAL APPEARANCE IN THE URN-FIELD PERIOD 
Bodily adornment among the Illyrians was piofuse There were bronze pins both straight and 
curved, which may readily be distinguished above, safety-pins, armlets both circular and hoiscshoe- 
shaped, torques for the ncclc, anklets terminating in elaborate spirals, and necklaces like that in the 
centre, of amber and glass—amber was especially prized as an ornament and a charm. 

Ttntish Museum and courtesy of Dr. K Hormattn, Nuremberg, and Dr. van Mcrhardl, Innsbruck 


Among the Illyrians at the end of the 
Bronze Age the same symbol was in use. 
Clay models of horns were manufactured 
and placed on either side of the hearth, 
which itself had always been a par¬ 
ticularly sacred spot. 

In the meantime, despite the constant 
state of war, trade and industry were 
flourishing. The character of industry 
was rapidly changing. The old peram¬ 
bulating smith was becoming more and 
more a dealer in scrap metal. He and his 
household went round among the peasants 
repairing worn-out implements and old 
ornaments or collecting them for melting 
down and re-casting. It is significant 
that he always carried a good supply of 


facture of which very great skill was 
demanded, favoured specialisation in 
certain villages. And so an approach to 
an industrial village might grow up. 

Specially skilled or favourably situated 
families or groups of craftsmen carried on 
a regular export business, producing 
deliberately for a foreign market. So, for 
instance, the metal workers of the pre¬ 
historic village of Velem St. Vid in Hun¬ 
gary (close to the present Austrian border), 
had in their workshop moulds for axes of 
a type which was never used in their own 
locality, but had to be transported to the 
Banat or Transylvania to find a market. 
Such manufacture to meet the special 
tastes of relatively remote customers 
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TYPES OF SACRED SYMBOL 
In the Mediterranean horns became a symbol of 
virility (top right, from Crete), The idea spread 
to Europe (bottom left, Lake of Bienne), wheie 
horned heads were often added to the extremi¬ 
ties of the horns (top left, Oedenbuvg), Swans 
in chariot form were another symbol (Italy). 
From Ut itish Mvictim and DecheU'lte, ' Arch£ologi>s Ccllijue ' 

seems to have been something quite new. 
At the same time the tendency towards 
specialisation was ever increasing. The 
smiths of one village or community would 
earn a peculiarly high reputation for the 
manufacture of articles of one particular 
kind. So a type of knife produced among 
the Swiss lake villages was exported to 
Silesia and beyond. But, as before, the 
finest and most valued products of Euro¬ 
pean metallurgy were those fabricated in 
upper Italy. 

i 


Besides villages where metal working 
came to rank nearly on a par with the 
primary production of food, mining settle¬ 
ments were now being multiplied. The 
Illyrians were already exploiting the copper 
ores and the salt deposits of the Eastern 
Alps before 1000 b.c. The prehistoric 
miners were now thorough masters of their 
craft. They could sink deep shafts and 
drive galleries along the lodes. They 
knew how to secure ventilation by lighting 
a fire in one of two connecting shafts, and 
used fire also in driving the gallery to make 
the rock split. The shafts and galleries 
were timbered when necessary quite in the 
modern manner, and ladders were pro¬ 
vided to enable the miners to climb to and 
from their work. The miners worked in 
leather shirts by the light of torches. 

It must have been a terrible task tun¬ 
nelling away like moles through the hard 
rock with only very imperfect picks and 
chisels. And a good deal of the work 
preparatory to smelting was carried out 
underground, too. To save unnecessary 
haulage of heavy loads up the shaft the 
crude ore was broken up and subjected to 
a rough purification by washing in wooden 
troughs before being carted up to the sur¬ 
face in leather sacks or wooden buckets. 
Then at the top it was subjected to a fur¬ 
ther purificatory process and eventually 
smelted in deep ovens in the hillside. 



WIDESPREAD SYMBOLS OF THE SUN IN BRONZE AGE EUROPE 

Not all the trinkets worn at this period had mere motives of adornment behind them. Many were 
charms, especially popular being a little golden wheel, which was a symbol of the sun ; the solid 
examples here are from Ireland, the pierced from Oradea Mare In Rumania. The horse, too, was 
sacred to the sun, and in Scandinavia the two symbols were combined in the form of a bronze 
horse drawing a chariot on which was a golden disk (right, from Zealand). 

From British Museum and Sophus Miiller, ' Urgeschickte Euro pas * 
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It seems as if each shaft was owned 
and worked by a single family aided per¬ 
haps by slaves. In the great salt-mining 
settlement of Hallstatt in the Salzkammer- 
gut no village has been found. But the 
community made use of a common ceme¬ 
tery. This settlement of salt miners was 
apparently one of the most flourishing 
communities north of the Alps by about 
goo b.c. But even then, judging by the 
number of graves, its free population can 
scarcely have exceeded 200 persons ! 

Naturally the existence of specialised 
centres of industry and mining camps pre¬ 
supposes a regular and elaborate system of 
trade. And as a matter of fact we find that 
Europe was traversed by a veritable net¬ 
work of trade routes. In 
addition to the traffic in 
metals and rock salt, amber 
was still a staple commodity. 

Indeed the settlement in the 
Mediterranean basin of peoples 
accustomed to the use of the 
gum had intensified the de¬ 
mand. The supply had also 
been augmented; soon after 
1000 b.c. the supplies in East 
Prussia were laid under regu¬ 
lar contribution. The amber 
from these deposits came by 
the later of the two routes 
described and mapped in 
Chapter 20. At the same time 
new routes for the Danish 
amber were being opened up 
along the Rhine and across 
Switzerland. 

Originally the amber trade 
had been very much in the 
hands of travelling merchants, 
who conveyed the products oi 
the consuming country—upper 
Italy and Bohemia—to the 
source of supply. But this 
sort of through traffic was on 
the wane. By the end of the 
Bronze Age the tribes of the 
intervening territories had in¬ 
terposed themselves as neces¬ 
sary intermediaries between 
the producers and the con¬ 
sumers. They kept for their 
own use the greater part of 
the Italian products or sent 


them on to Hungary to he exchanged for 
gold. They paid the original suppliers in 
the north mostly with this gold and their 
own raw metal. That is to say, trade 
was now becoming more and more a 
matter of barter between neighbouring 
groups instead of being left mainly in the 
hands of travelling merchants. 

Of course such intensive trading pre¬ 
supposes the existence of a recognized 
system of weights and measures. And so 
at the period in question we actually find 
weights; they correspond to multiples 
of the Phoenician, the Egyptian or the 
Aeginetan ‘mina.' 

The amber trade had at all times been 
the principal channel through which new 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF A BRONZE AGE MINE 
There is material evidence for all the activities of these Bronze 
Age miners. We know that they could sink deep shafts, that 
they broke up the ore and washed it in wooden troughs before 
hauling it to the surface, and that ventilation was secured 
by a fire (primarily to break up the rock) in a special gallery. 
After J. Andree, 1 Bergbau auf Feuerslein, Kupfer, Zinn und Salz in Europa > 
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APPARATUS OF THE PRIMITIVE COPPER MINERS 


At the bottom is an ore-washing trough such as is seen in 
the preceding reconstruction, and on the right two views of a 
ladder by which the miners ascended. Above are the types of 
pick and hammer that they employed, with modern native 
Australian (top) and Alaskan examples for comparison. 

From An dr re, 4 Dergbau in der V or zed ’ 

ideas and inventions reached the countries Slialcalash 


The secret of its manufac¬ 
ture spread quickly to Assyria, 
Phoenicia and Greece. The 
barbarian tribes who were 
invading Asia Minor about 
this time quickly assimilated 
the new art, or rather cap¬ 
tured skilled iron smelters ; 
for the new metal would be a 
valuable asset in their free- 
booting expeditions against 
Egypt and other civilized 
states. And some may have 
served their apprenticeship in 
iron working as slaves or 
mercenaries of the Hittite 
king. The introduction of 
iron working to Europe was 
partly a result of the activities 
of these barbarians. 

Among the tribes who 
appear alternately as raiders 
and mercenaries on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Egyptian Empire 
were some named Shirdanu, 
and Tursha. These were 


north of the Alps. And now through plainly enough Sardinians, Sicilians and 
this trade a new industrial metal became Etruscans (Tyrrhenians). It is still un¬ 
known to the European barbarians. certain whether they actually came from 

Iron had been known in the Ancient East these districts in the Western Mediter- 


from remote ages; beads of the metal 
have been encountered in predynastic 
Egyptian graves, and from tombs at Ur 
of the Chaldees comes an iron implement. 
But it had never been regularly employed 
for industrial purposes before 1400 B.c. 
Iron ores are indeed comparatively common 
and are usually much easier to mine than 
those of copper, which occur in thin lodes. 
But the process of reduction is very 
difficult because the metal oxidises so 
readily. 

For iron to compete effectively with 
bronze a method must be devised for 
smelting considerable quantities in a sort 
of rudimentary blast furnace. The re¬ 
quisite apparatus was perfected in the 
land of Kizzuwadna, somewhere in the 
Hittite kingdom. By 1300 b.c. iron was 
being exported thence in bulk ; Pharaoh 
of Egypt writes to the Hittite king to beg 
for a shipment of the new metal. Priam 
of Troy is described by Homer as possess¬ 
ing stores of the same metal while it was 
still a rarity among the Greeks. 


ranean. In any case, after they had been 
beaten back from the shores of Egypt 
they retreated to the western isles and 
Italy. And they brought back with them 
the iron weapons that they had used as 
allies of the Hittite king or of Pharaoh. 

Moreover, just at this time the Phoeni¬ 
cians were setting out in the tracks of the 



FOUR BURIALS AT HALLSTATT 


First cremation and tlien inhumation were prac¬ 
tised among the salt miners of Hnllstntt, who 
totalled no more than 200 at a time to judge 
from the numbers of graves. Three of the four 
in this sectional view are cremation graves. 

From Mahr, ‘Das Vorgischichtlichc HallslaW 
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Minoans to explore the 
wester n Mediterranean. 

They were seeking in Sar¬ 
dinia and Spain the silver 
and other products that 
the Assyrian Empire and 
the barbarian invasions 
were making hard of access 
in Asia. They came as 
colonists, merchants and 
slave-traders, and they 
brought with them among 
other goods cargoes of 
' swarthy iron,’ as Homer 
puts it. Through these 
agencies the new metal 
became known in the 
Apennine Peninsula. 

Now, as we have seen, 
the northern part of Italy ; 

had been over-run by i_ 

Aryan tribes hailing from SALT Mil 
beyond the Alps. These - Salt was carried 
invasions had only tight- in g s at Hallstat 
ened up the traditional attaclie d t0 the 

■5. bv a soi 

bonds of commerce that Naiurhktonsehe 
linked Italy with the in¬ 
terior of the continent. About 1000 B.c. 
the dominant people in northern and 
central Italy were the Umbrians. These 
were, indeed, still barbarians. They lived 
in small villages of round huts about a 
fortified hill. Spasmodic internecine war¬ 
fare dissipated their energies, 



Behind the Umbrians 
were the Veneti, an Illyrian 
people who crossed the 
Alps from the cast and 
secured a frontage on the 
Adriatic round Venice, 
which takes its name from 
them. They, too, were 
barbarians on the same 
; cultural level as the Um- 
; brians. But both peoples 
1 had brought with them 
j the technique of the 
Danubian bronze industry 
and inherited in Italy it¬ 
self a grand tradition of 
metal working and com¬ 
mercial connexions with 
i Greece and the East. 

I Established in the penin- 
j sula they elaborated a 
truly great metallurgical 
. industry. By trade and 


SALT MINER’S pack truly great metallurgical 
Salt was carried up from the work- industry. By trade and 
ings at Hallstatt in a leather pack piracy they became pos- 
attached to the miner’s shoulders _x _._j 

by a sort of harness. sessed of S ood 0nental 

Nalurhislorisches Museum, Vienna models J piobably they 


Of harness messed of good Oriental 

Museum, Vienna models; probably they 
captured some Phoenician 
smiths, too. Their larger villages became 
great centres of metal working, where 
admirable bronze vases, buckets, helmets, 
shields and girdles were manufactured on 
a large scale. And gradually they secured 
iron. At first they used the new metal 
principally as an ornament for inlaying 



HOW THE SALT MINERS OF HALLSTATT OBTAINED THEIR LIVELIHOOD 

At Hallstatt in Upper Austria a Bronze Age settlement flourished through exploiting a deposit of 
salt. This section shows the workings that the miners drove into the flank ol the mountain (the 
horizontal tunnels are modern). The iron ores of Noricum near by enabled them to take advantage 
ol the new metal when its uses were recognized, so that Hallstatt gives its name to the First Iron 
Age in Europe. Later the mines were flooded, but the miners learnt to evaporate the saline springs, 

From Mahr, ' Das VorgeschichtUche Hallstatt' 
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WEIGHTS OF LEAD AND STONE 


\\ jib the tk\< lopimnt nf Ir ul< iul m 1 o 1 c< nine 
Hetc^irv 1 hc'jc Ilhn m \\u „hl^ fiom i 

land arc of lead with bion/r 1 andle> except 
tli it m the bottom left miner whieh Ins i tin 
Inndle and tint m the centre which i-> ot "tone 
\jl r 1 arret , 1 / i e 1 n! t l i i n U K tt it n 

sword hilts and girdle plates But bv 
&oo b c they u'eie making knnes swoids 
and spears ot non 

Now, a-> we have seen, uppei Italy was 
intimately connected with the mtcrioi of 
the continent b\ tiaditions and bj tiadc 
Ambei horn the Baltic tin from Bohemia, 
copper fiom Slovakia and Uppei Austna 
and gold fiom Hungary wcic tiaded down 
to Italy to feed the Venetian and Umbuan 
voikshops, to deck then chiefs and prin¬ 
cesses oi to be baiteied for Phoenician 
commodities In leturn Itah sent inland 
not only btazen tabic dishes and buckets 
but ingots or finished pioducts of the new' 
metal But m Stvna and Cannthu, the 
Roman Noncum, theie were ventable 


(mas 1 efue oui cia were veais of unrest 
, n i ik the nomad-, of uppei Asia , the 
maeuMiig cold which altectcd Fuiope 
about the same time was dimng the 
hunk's of the 1101th southwards llu--e 
cornul-umis on the wide steppe uiged 
wc-'waid tow aids Emope a lcmaikablo 
people lnown to history as the Scyths 
B\ tin tune they leached our continent 
lhe\ wcic a motley hoide Mongoloid 
(lements and Iiamatis, akin to the Persians 
can bt lecogm/ed amongst them 

Ihcn ait is stiongly lennnisccnt ol that 
m \oguc among the savage hunting 
tribes who had roamed the Aictic regions 
from neolithic times and, thioughoul the 
Stone and Bronze Ages ol moie southern 
/ones, had pieserv cd the mannei of hie and 
the iiTtuialistie ait of the Old Stone Age 
reindeer lninteis In then piogiess west¬ 
ward the Scyths had absorbed thiough the 
Iiamans and then thiough the Caucasian 
peoples many elements of Assynan and 
Babylonian civilization including the use 
of non Moreover on the Black Sea coasts 
they established trade relations with the 
npwly planted Greek colonies 
These Scythian hoides w>ho ponied into 
Russia from the north-easi found vauous 
backward tubes in possession of the 
countiy Some were driven out , to 
escape the Scyihs the Cimmerians, who in 
Homer's time lived on the north coasts of 
the Black Sea, ciosscd the Caucasus and 


mountains of nonstone waiting to he fell upon the civilized nations south of 
smelted And soon the day came when the the range Other tribes in South Russia 
llluians of the hmteiland, with or without weie fain to accept the Scyths as ovtr- 
the aid of their kinsmen on the coast, lords or were degraded to a condition of 
began to exploit these vast , 


icsouiccs They already pos¬ 
sessed the technique of 
mining, the furnace used foi 
smelting then coppei would 
sene them well for lion oie 
likewise, all that was needed 
was to discovei what that oie 
was That done, non produc¬ 
tion could begin Thus daivntd 
the Iron Age in Europe 



But though the continental 
iron industry was m tins 
manner rooted m Upper Italy, 
another factor came to con¬ 
tribute to its development. 
The ninth and eighth cen- 


HOW METAL ORES WERE SMELTED 

Tlie metal-using peoples of cential Emope ah tidy nossessf 1 a 
blast furnace for smelting coppei like the African one here 
shown m section and plan, it was on the lines of a hmt-Uiln, 
with curved clay pipes (left) to produce the blast lluis when 
iron ore was discoveied they had the means for dealing with it 
From J de Morgan, Prehisionc Man 
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EUROPEANS OF THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE IN iHEIR HABIT AS THEY LIVED 
Material evidenee exists to naiuinl evety detail m tins ^presentation of a man and woman of the 
su Ond millennium n c The jai earned by the woman was found under a harrow in Wurttembeig 
togelhei will] a female skeleton Neeldare belt and pins came from the same grave The man s 
swoul is of the type illustrated m page 911 and llie blanket like cloaks the lerkin and tbelnlfboots 
of which fi igments sumu ire of the same period 
ih.iatls Jiom hia r t broirc-'L it u Su// hcllut ill \ i e Dioircc t tit Oheibit\in 





ME1AL CULTURE AMONG THE ARYANS OF THE SOUTH RUSSIAN STEPPES, c. 2500 BC 
Ihe-.e admirable spiLimon** of motiJ work found at MniKop in the Tvubin villcy d ite fiom the thud 
millennium bc the gold and silver oxen wire Dicrccd bv rods probiblv to suppoit l c itiopv over 
the corpse as shown in the rcconsti tiction (ton riuhU fun gold dndcnis &ct with rosettes 1 iv non 


SCYTHIANS PORTRAYED BY FOREIGN GOLDSMITH S ART * FOURTH CENTURY B C 
In the fourth and th rd centuries b c there was active trade between Greece and Scvthi 1 rrilismcn 
both native and foreign producing gold and siivei vessels of high aiustic merit Human figure** pre¬ 
dominate in these with reprcsertat«ons of Scythian leligioub social and mihtarv hie On Mns va-,a 
irom I\ul Oba are realistic camp scenes—a man hiving his> leg bind aged (left) and another erring ng 
a short ‘Tartar bovs The Kneeling hgure ha'l seen on the exlieme right is pullin’ a comrade *1 tooth 
l tom Rostovtzeff, Materials fot Russian Archaeology 
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NATIVE SCYTHIAN ART IN THE ANIMAL STYLE SIXTH-THIRD CENTURIES B C 


Distinctive of native Scythian art is the * animal st\le of decoration, in wlich the animal is snb 
orrhn itcrl to the ornamental puipose and is often tieated quite fancifully Good example* are the 
dMnqdccr' plac|ue (i) the lion fiom a corselet breast-piece (*j) and the late belt clasp tG), or 
gold with amber incrustations and the gold plated iron axe (4I Numbeis ^ and 7 arc ornamental 
pole tops The gold clasp (2) quaintly shows two Sc\thians dnnkmy from the same cup 
from Victoria and Albert Mu sunn (1 and 2, electrotype s), Materials for Russian Uchaeolagv (3 and 7) and Rjsloitse J 
1 Iranians and Greeks' Oxforl Vnuersity Press ^4, 5 and 6 Hermitage Lenmgtad) 
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TUTANKHAMEN’S IRON DAGGER 
The < illicit definite nistanc of 1101 cb-.pl u mg bronze for 
\\t ip uisof rifttntc is one of the f minus diggi rs of I nt inl.li mn a 
('. I3tS iy-,y pc) lhc hilt is of jc\. el cneuisted gold \ lth 
n crvstil I.110I) but the Wide non of such an excelling 
temper til it in' no jiistitn.l in calling it steel 
1 r H t l C u Ur Tti f T it n 1 1 1 

says, that those engaged in c limnuig rui^hl 


seitdom But in the end the 
Fev ths managed to found a 
‘liable and cuitialised state in 
v.lilth dueise peoples were 
combined imdei a single head 
in a soit of fnidal xv stem 
Tin Scvthspiopei iemanicd 
puie nomads They dwelt in 
wagons and lived so much on 
I101 setback that when out of 
the saddle they walked halt¬ 
ingly and clumsily The horse 
was not only a beast of burden and an 
ally in war, but the very centre of then 
whole tconomy The mares piovidcd the 
milk that in vanous foims constituted 
the staple diet of then nomad masters 
l nlike the natne batbarians of western 
Europe the Scyths weie polygamist-. 
Then wives lived virtually confined to the 
wagons in a soit of harem Domestic and 
otln 1 slaves were also numerous 1 lie 
(iioek lnstonan Huodotus alleges that 
these wue geneially blinded in oidci he 


not discover the supenoritv ot the cutds 
to the whev which they' weie giv en is food 
But if the puic Vv ths weie pastonihsts 
living on milk and game some of the 
subject nations weie suci essful cultiv dors 
Tin black euth of bouth Russia is c\tia- 
oulinaulv feitile and the haivests weie 
laige \ goodly shaie must doubtless be 
snnendued to the pastoral overbids, 
and as the lattei despised a vegetarian 
diet, this poition of the gram was so'd 



j 


EVIDENCE OF TRADE IN METAL BETWEEN ITALY AND INNER EUROPE 
Apparently the metalworkers of Italy first acquired the knowledge of iron from the Fast after the 
dispersal of the ' Peoples of the Sea,' and theieafter transmitted it to central Europe We know 
that they were expeit smiths, and that trade relations weie maintained with the European hinterland. 
The two bronze pails and cup fiom Hungary and the urn (top left) from Scandinavia, are thought 
to be Italian work. The bud-shaped object fiom Slovakia is the tcinunal of a cliauot pole 
From British Museum and Montehus, Lee remps Prehislorujites en Suede ’ 
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to the Greek merchants in the coastal 
towns. Grain export, indeed, became such 
a profitable business that some of the 
Scyths themselves turned farmers. They 
did not, however, grow grain for their own 
consumption, but simply for export. 

The Scythian nobles, being relieved of 
all industrial labours by their slaves and 
dependants, devoted their time to the 
chase and war. Fighting was indeed 
the main preoccupation of this savage 
people. Every Scyth was trained from his 
youth in warlike exercises and the use of 
the national weapon, the bow. None was 
accounted fully a man till he had slain an 
enemy. The heads of the foes were collected 
as trophies. The skin was stripped off and 
carefully dressed, and realty prominent 
warriors actually wore tunics made from 
such ghastly pelts. Skins stripped from 
the hands of slaughtered foemen were also 
used as coverings for quivers. 

The religion of the Scyths was likewise 
tainted with savagery, and some of their 
deities demanded human sacrifices. At 
the funeral of a chief his wives, concubines 



SCYTHIAN DRESS AND FEATURES 


The Scythians were upper Asiatic nomads who 
had absorbed certain elements from the Aryans. 
Thus the gold plate (loft) found by the Oxus 
admirably shows Scythian dress, but the man 
himself is an Iranian type. Fifth century heads 
from Egypt give the normal Scythian features. 

British Museum a>ul courtesy of Sir Flindei s Petrie 


and servitors were slain at the tomb to 
attend their master in the future life. 
Hecatombs of horses were also slaughtered 
and the bodies impaled on stakes all round 
the burial chamber. The tomb itself was 
a,huge chamber of wood imitating the 
nomad’s tent. Here the body 


Scyths compare unfavourably with the 
remaining peoples of Europe. Yet their 
material civilization was on the whole 
higher than that of their neighbours farther 
west. They possessed iron ancl other 
metals in plenty, and could afford to use 
them freely for the manufac¬ 



ture of domestic appliances 
such as cauldrons, as well as for 
weapons and tools. That was 
largely due to the nacre size 
of their state, which permitted 
of extensive trading on a large 


of the chief was deposited with 
the remains of his women and 
attendants, his arms and his 
possessions, and the whole 
covered with a huge barrow. 
In their savage practices the 


POTTERY MADE BY THE EARLY IRON SMELTERS OF EUROPE 


It was when the men of the Hallslatt culture started to smelt iron for themselves, instead of acquir¬ 
ing it from their Italian customers in exchange for their salt and the metals and amber transmitted 
from more distant regions, that the First or Hallstattian Iron Age really began. These cinerary urns, 
irom tumuli in Hungary and Lower Austria, show contemporary pottery (see also colour plate, p. 92S). 


F. fleger , J. Szombathely and British Museum 
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WAGON-HOMES OF THE NOMADS 


The essentially nomad quality of the Scythians 
is shown by their wagons, of which we possess 
toy models from graves at Kertch. They appear 
to be genuine homes on wheels with windows 
in the body and the superstructure. 

After Minns, * Scythians and Greeks' 

scale, while the concentration of power 
made possible an accumulation of wealth. 

The riches of the Scyths are illustrated 
by the lavish use they made of 


Greece and Italy, decoration was almost 
exclusively geometric in the rest of 
Europe. The Scythian craftsman could 
reproduce animal forms with marvellous 
verisimilitude, but at the same time dis¬ 
played an uncanny skill in using stylised 
versions of such figures for purely decora¬ 
tive purposes. Outside Greece nothing to 
compare with their bronzes and carvings 
was to be produced for many centuries. 

The brilliant civilization of South Russia 
had, however, little influence beyond the 
Carpathians. It was essentially Oriental 
and foreign to the European spirit. The 
days when the European barbarians were 
in the leading strings of Asia had definitely 
passed. The forest, too, was now springing 
up densely north and west of the steppes. 


the precious metals, Among 
the nobility robes were 
spangled with gold ; collars, 
bracelets and table-ware were 
of solid gold; sword-hilts, 
scabbards, quivers, mirror- 
handles, horse-trappings and 
the meanest articles of furni¬ 
ture were heavily plated. No 
such wealth had ever before 
been known in Europe—not 
even during the great days of 
Cnossus or Mycenae. Gold 
must have flowed to Scythia 
by caravan loads as tribute 
from the far Altai. 

Moreover the Scyths appre¬ 
ciated the manufactures, in¬ 
ventions and arts of the Greeks 
who had settled on their 
coasts. To obtain Greek com¬ 
modities the surplus grain, the 
furs of the hinterland and the 
oriental products brought by 
caravan from central Asia were 
bartered in the coastal towns. 
The Greek jewellers and manu¬ 
facturers in fact specialised in 
commodities designed to please 
the Scythian taste. 

The accumulation of wealth 
gave opportunities to art that 
were unknown among the bar¬ 
barians of the west. Scythian 
art was essentially ' zoo- 
morphic/ whereas, save in 
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A frieze running round the Chertomlylc vase gives animated scenes of moil and horses, reminding 
us that the Scythians almost lived on horseback, hive of the figures have been chosen and en¬ 
larged to show details of their clothing, such as the loose trousers later adopted by the Celtic tribes. 





Voronezh vases are not given to illustrate contem- 

-nd third centuries b,o„ when the Scythians had been 

deed, they may have been made by Greek workmen to please 
ilendidly the facial type and peculiar garb of the Scythians, 
orately worked case. The material of both vases is silver gilt, 

IRMENTS AS MODELLED ON TWO FAMOUS VASES 

nd Scythians / and ‘ Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, * 
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Scythian power was never established over 
this region. The Aga thyrsi, a Thracian 
people in Transylvania, indeed became the 
allies and perhaps the tributaries of the 
Scj'ths and learnt from them the use of 
iron, but were otherwise singularly free 
from Scythian influence. A few Scythian 
raiders may have found their way into 
Hungary and Silesia, but effected no 
permanent occupation. However, some 
Scythian ideas percolated far to the west, 
and the Celts of France adopted from 
the Scvths the use of breeches. 

To return from Scythia to the Danube 
and the Rhine is to pass into a region of 
barbarism where there were no large and 
stable states, no unitary and permanent 
authority and no accumulation of wealth, 
but where the struggle for bare existence 
and constant war still left 


work the Alpine copper and salt bv means 
of open shafts as had been the custom ; 
for the rain and melting snow poured in 
and flooded the workings. Hence many 
had to be abandoned. 

There were compensations for the 
salt miners at Hallstatt; springs broke 
out afresh in the mountain sides and the 
water percolating through the rock there 
was so impregnated with dissolved salt 
that the latter could easily be extracted by 
evaporation. So the settlement continued 
to flourish as a community of salt boilers 
instead of miners, The saline water was 
evaporated in open earthenware troughs 
and allowed to spill over an ingeniously 
contrived stack of heated clay cylinders on 
which the salt crystallised out. But now 
Hallstatt had no pretensions to a rnono- 


scarcely any leisure for higher 
culture. The use of iron gradu¬ 
ally gained ground, spreading 
first among the Illyrians of the 
Danube valley and Switzerland, 
then to the Celts of France 
and South Germany. At first 
iron objects appear side by side 
with bronze in cemeteries and 
settlements. . 

But shortly before 700 b.c., 
as the use of iron was gaining 
in popularity, especially in the 
valleys, the climate of central 
and northern Europe under¬ 
went a relatively abrupt 
change for the worse. The 
continental era with its warm 
dry summers gave place to 
an epoch of cold and damp. 
Europe became even wetter 
and colder than it is to-day. 
Of course the increased rainfall 
fostered the growth of heavy 
timber and the forest rapidly 
invaded the parldands and 
heaths once more, and snow 
covered the pastures in winter. 
The heavy precipitation swelled 
the volume of the rivers drain¬ 
ing into the Alpine lakes, the 
lake waters rose to unprece¬ 
dented levels and submerged 
the pile villages on their shores. 
It was no longer possible to 






FREE DRAUGHTSMANSHIP OF THE CIMMERIANS 
In contrast with the art of the west at this period, which was 
mainly geometric, the peoples of South Russia, the Cimmerians 
and afterthem theScyths, attempted to reproduce things as they 
sawthem. Thus these horses, etc., engraved in bronze belts from 
Russian Armenia, though quaint are essentially naturalistic. 

From J, de Morgan, 'Prehistoric Man* 
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poly ; saline springs gushed out in Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, central Germany, Lorraine 
and elsewhere. Some of these had long 
been supplying the needs of neighbouring 
tribes, and the products of Hallstatt no 
longer enjoyed any special superiority. 

The most serious result of the increased 
cold and moisture was, however, the move¬ 
ments of population which 
Combating the it provoked. The more 
Climatic change pastoral tribes, who had 
hitherto roamed the 
heaths and hilly parklands, saw the forest 
springing up ever denser, a shelter for 
bears and wolves. They were not accus¬ 
tomed to the labour of making artificial 
clearings with their still rude axes; instead 
they cast greedy eyes upon the open loess 
lands that lay so dose. Moreover the 
snow now covered their pastures in winter; 
the valleys offered some protection from 
the icy blasts. And so the hill folk 
descended upon the villages of the peasants 
in the dales. The settlements upon the 
shores of the Swiss lakes had already 
been sacked and burned before the rising 
floods compelled their final abandonment. 
In many parts of Austria and South Ger¬ 
many the flourishing lowland hamlets 
abruptly vanished. 

Of course the valley 
populations were not anni¬ 
hilated. Some took refuge 
in flight, and it may be 
thus that they first reached 
Britain from the mouth of 
the Rhine and spread to 
Spain from central France. 

Elsewhere the cultivators 
lived on in subjection to 
the pastoralist invaders. 

The latter, indeed, at times 
became thoroughly mixed 
with the older inhabitants 
and adopted their mode of 
life ■ entirely. But every¬ 
where the pastoralist tended 
to be super-imposed upon 
the older agricultural ele¬ 
ment, as a sort of aris¬ 
tocracy, even when both 
were incorporated in the 
same tribe. 

This 1 general post' of 
peoples was not a single or 


momentary episode, it was a long pro¬ 
cess protracted throughout Che whole of 
die first Iron Age and in many areas 
lasting long into historical times. Down 
to 400 B.c. no single group attained to 
anything like national unity; nothing 
like a state emerged. Europe was peopled 
by a chaos of shifting and hostile tribes 
which possessed only a limited degree 
of coherence and flit across the stage like 
the shadows of a dream. We may indeed 
guess at historical names for certain 
groups. The Celts occupied eastern 
France, south-west Germany, and perhaps 
parts of Bohemia and Austria. The high¬ 
lands farther south were clearly in Illyrian 
hands. Along the March, the upper Oder 
and the upper Elbe lived the ancestors 
of the modern Slavs or other Illyrians. 
Scandinavia and North Germany certainly 
remained the domain of the Teutons, who 
were steadily pressing southward. Hun¬ 
gary was probably still Thracian. But 
neither the Thracians nor the Teutons 
used iron regularly before 500 b.c. 

All these peoples were split up into a 
multitude of hostile tribes. And even the 

tribes lacked stability. During their 

frequent migrations the tribes moved 
in a body, but after they came to 
rest, the tribe tended to 
break up into a series of 
villages. No doubt repre¬ 
sentatives from every vil¬ 
lage in the tribe assembled 
periodically for religious 

festivals, and this provided 
a nucleus for political 

federation. But for long no 
regular organ of govern¬ 
ment exisLed to keep the 
tribe together and main¬ 
tain internal peace. 

The village was the only 
really stable unit, and the 
village itself was always 
small. Hallstatt even at 
this epoch must have been 
an exceptionally important 
community. Yet its free 
population scarcely exceed¬ 
ed 250 souls. Among the 
Celts on the middle Rhine 
some villages numbered as 
many as forty households. 



FOR CRYSTALLISING SALT 

By allowing partly evaporated 
saline water to spill over a stack 
of floated clay cylinders, the 
Hallstattians crystallised the salt 
that they could no longer mine. 
Reconstruction after A. Schhs 
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But three hundred seems to have been the 
limit of persons ever congregated in a 
single centre. The old tendencies to dis¬ 
ruption were constantly at work and at a 
certain point inanv of the younger genera¬ 
tion would break away. 

The villages themselves were mere aggre¬ 
gates of poor huts. Men often took refuge 
against the inclemencies of the weather 
in miserable round huts half-excavatcd 
in the soil, just as in the 
Stone Age. Even the earliest 
settlers on the Seven Hills 
that became Rome, and their 
Latin kinsmen on the Alban 
Hills, lived in such hovels. 

But farther north the log 
cabin had not altogether 
been abandoned. The new 
pastoral chiefs had their sub¬ 
jects build such for them. And 
the structure was modified to 
meet the exigencies of the 
times. The live-stock could not 
safely be left out all the winter 
nights; even the threshing must 
often be done under cover. 

And so a more elaborate type 
of farmhouse was sometimes constructed: 
three log cabins round three sides of a 
fenced courtyard. The two buildings that 
formed the wings were used as stores, while 
the animals could take refuge in the court. 

The viflages were at times protected by 
a system of moats and palisades. More 
often a convenient hill in tile 
Growth of neighbourhood was thus de- 
fortifications fended to serve as a place of 
refuge whither the villagers 
would repair with their flocks and herds 
at the approach of danger. The Celts in 
France were learning to defend these hill 
camps with walls of dry masonry, and the 
southern Illyrians in Bosnia and Dalmatia 
had long been building such fortifications. 

■ Owing to the weakness of the tribal 
authority villages were constantly at war 
with one another. Blood feuds, disputes 
about pastures, trackways or springs, were 
sources of incessant quarrels. Every 
village would vindicate its supposed rights 
against its neighbours by force of arms, 
Every summer there would be some sort 
of raid, cattle would be lifted, crops 
burnt, and some opponents enslaved or 
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massacred. Thus, life was preeauous. Xo 
large accumulation of wealth was possible 
when the produce of a year's labour was 
so constantly threatened. And with the 
destruction of its crops or the loss of 
its herds the community would be faced 
with sheer .starvation. The safety of the 
village and the lives and liberties of its 
inhabitants could only be preserved by 
dint of continual vigilance. 


Yet this condition of continuous warfare 
and of chronic isolation was itself favour¬ 
able fo a certain concentration of power, 
and hence to the transcendence of the 
state. Costly weapons, serviceable only 
in warfare, were becoming a decisive factor 
in military success, and so in the very 
life of the group. The huge broad sword 
of iron was now the chief weapon, but it 
must have been beyond the reach of the 
ordinary villages. The locgl smith lacked 
the skill to forge and temper a blade three 
feet long. The centre of manufacture lay 
in Noricum, and all the best weapons must 
be imported thence. Only a chief could 
afford one; the common folk were as a rule, 
at least among the Celts, armed only with 
bows, spears, knife-daggers or axes that 
could also be used in hunting or industry. 

Again, the possession of a war-horse 
was the prerogative, of the few. It was a 
symbol of rank, and the knight recognized 
this in decking his steed with elaborate 
trappings. The use of the war-chariot was 
at first restricted in Europe owing to the 
broken nature of most of the country. 
Only a very light vehicle could possess the 



WHERE ROME’S BUILDERS DWELT 


Clay funerary urns from prehistoric cemeteries on the Alban 
hills show us the actual shapes of Latin houses at the date of 
Rome's foundation. They svere little better than mud hovels, 
partly excavated in the" soil Goat-herds of the Roman 
Campagna live m very similar circular thatched huts to-dav. 

C ;ni /c>y of Props or Holhl’crr 
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speed and mobility needed for a lighting 
engine. Four-wheeled cars were occa¬ 
sionally used for hunting and fighting, 
but it was not until 500 b.c. that a practic¬ 
able two-wheeled chariot came into use 
among the Celts. The model had been 
elaborated in upper Italy, and the Celts 
borrowed the idea from their Illyrian 
neighbours. With the adoption of the 
chaiiot, the long sword gave place to a 
short weapon adapted for in-fighting. 

Body armour was not largely worn north 
of the Alps. The Illyrians occasionally 
wore bronze casques imported from Italy, 
and in Bosnia greaves and breast-plates 
imported from Greece or imitating Greek 
models protected fortunate chiefs. Shields 
of solid bronze were coming into use. 

The Early Iron Age among the Celts or 
Illyiians might therefore be termed an era 
of chivalry, for the well-armed horseman 
was essential to the very existence of the 
community. A standing army was a 
luxury no group could yet afford. There 
simply was not enough surplus wealth 
(i.c. food) to support a number of persons 
engaged in unproductive occupations. 
Every citizen was indeed a soldier, but his 
armament was for the most part the im¬ 
plements of the huntsman and the farmer. 
And so the chief who could specialise in 
military pursuits and did possess horses 
and swords became more and more 
essential to the group’s life. He must bear 
the brunt of the defence and take the lead 
in attack. A battle tended to be a series 
of single combats, preceded by a discharge 



buig Bucliau The lower settlement, dating 
from about 1100 b a, comprised small single¬ 
room huts In the later settlement the spacious 
homesteads pressed close against each other. 

of missiles from the rank and file. The 
authority of the chief grew accordingly. 

However, at this date concentration of 
power had made but little progress. 
Nowhere among the Celts, Illyrians or 
Teutons do we find anything approaching 
the oriental luxury that testifies to the 
despotic power of the Scythians’ kings. 
There was little or no qualitative difference 
between the costume of the chief and that 
of his subjects—if that term is applicable. 
The ordinary garb was a tunic over which 
was worn a cloak, fastened at the throat 
with a brooch of bronze. All the stuffs 
were, of course, homespun. A 
chief would show his wealth by 
greater profusion of orna¬ 
ments ; but even these were 
almost entirely of bronze or 
iron ; gold was very sparingly 
worn. The general effect must 
have been thoroughly barbaric 
—metal collars or strings of- 
glass and amber beads round 
the throat, the arms and legs 
weighted-with massive bangles 
and anklets, various pendants 
hanging from chains over the 
breasts. Women took great 
pride in girdles of leather 
overlaid with elaborately em¬ 
bossed bronze plates. 



HOMESTEAD OF THE LATE BRONZE AGE 


From the remains preserved in the reclaimed moorland at 
Wasserburg Buchau in Upper Swabia (see page 916) it is pos¬ 
sible to reconstruct a model of the homesteads built m Europe 
about 850 B.c Three log cabins were grouped round a rect¬ 
angular yard, and in front of this dwelling-house were the barns. 

Courtesy of Urgcschicltthche ForschungsmstiUit, Tubingen 
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The furniture of the table was equally 
modest everywhere. Most vessels were of 
wood or earthenware. Only very excep¬ 
tionally favoured people like the lords 
of Hallstatt could afford bronze dishes. 
These had for the most part to be imported 
from Italy, but passable imitations were 
made north of the Alps, 
Furniture of sometimes by casting accord- 
the table ing to the ' cire perdue ’ pro¬ 
cess, instead of by hammer¬ 
ing, as was done in Italy. Vessels of gold 
were reserved to the service of the gods. 
What a contrast is all this to Scythia! 

The dispersal of political power was the 
reflection of the economic isolation of the 
several units. Each village still tended to 
be self-sufficing. Naturally, the food was 
raised or captured locally. Wool and skins, 
supplemented by flax or linen grown in the 
village fields, provided the material for 
dress. Spinning and weaving and the pre¬ 
paration of hides were still performed 
within the family circle. Probably, too, the 
women made the pots, though some vil¬ 
lages may have boasted a resident potter. 
All vessels were built up by hand, as the 
use of the potter’s wheel had not pene¬ 
trated beyond the Alps. However, at 
this period the art of vase-painting was 
revived, probably under the 
influence of South Italy. 

North of the Alps no painted 
vases had been made since 
about 2500 b.c. 

All appliances were of a 
primitive kind. The plough 
was of wood as of old ; metal 
shears and tongs were un¬ 
known ; grain continued to be 
ground by rubbing backwards 
and forwards between two 
stones, as the rotary quern 
had not been invented. Ordi¬ 
nary vehicles were still built 
almost entirely of wood. 

The war-chariots of a chief 
and the processional cars 
for the sacred images alone 
had metal tires, fellies and 
cases for the spokes. 

The only craftsman re¬ 
quired therefore by every 
self-respecting village was the 
smith. He would make or 


repair the iron axes, knives, hoes and 
sickles used in everyday avocations. But 
metal was really very sparingly used. 

Still, its use destroyed the absolute eco¬ 
nomic isolation of the village, which was 
forced to import at least iron and bronze. 
As a matter of fact trade was brisker than 
before. The travelling pedlars had become 
respected merchants. Their utility was 
generally recognized and their persons 
were protected by universal consent, or 
perhaps because of the fact that they 
travelled in strongly armed bands, despite 
the incessant hostilities between villages 
and tribes. So the merchants weie no 
longer forced periodically to bury their 
wares and take the defensive; their tracks 
are no longer marked by hoards of mer¬ 
chandise consigned to the ground and 
never recovered. At the same time barter 
between neighbouring communities was 
always going on. We must imagine regular 
fairs and markets being held at convenient 
points in every district. Periodically all 
feuds would be laid aside for a while 
and the peasants would repair to the ad¬ 
jacent market with their grain and other 
wares to barter for tools and ornaments. 
Even pottery was traded over a wide area, 
so that Silesian vases reached Bavaria. 



EFFECTIVE CELTIC FORTIFICATION 


Simplicity and strength wei e the main requirements of the moi - 
taxless stone walls which the Celts raised round their villages 
—a principle of building familiar to-day for field-boundary 
purposes. The bonding courses are clearly shown in the ex¬ 
posed section of the wall unearthed at Ste. Odile, France. 

From Forrer, Musde PrihKtonque, Strasbourg 
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The number of trade routes was now 
very considerable and formed a veritable 
net?, ink over the whole of Europe. Both 
ccnties of production and foreign markets 
had been multiplied Iron was now being 
mined not only in Noticum, but in Lnr- 
lame and eastern Fiance; the aieas in 
which salt and other minerals were 


as that of no civilized land had been betoie. 
And the Greek colonies planted to relieve 
the o\ cr(lowing population of such city 
states at the mouth of the Adriatic, in Italy' 
and Sicily and on the Gulf of the Lion, 
reproduced on these batbaiian shores the 
commercial and industrial life of the 
motherland. The Gieek colonies became 


obtained had also increased in number. 
On the other hand there weie new con¬ 
suming centres for the staple expoits of 
the mtei ior and an enlarged demand for 
continental products. 

In Italy, the interior’s most constant 
customer, the Etruscans had built up a 
rich and flourishing uiban civilization 
capable of paying generously for amber, 
tin, lead and iron. In Greece the gieat 
industrial cities like Corinth and Athens 
could no longer pretend to be self-suilicing. 
Their very existence depended upon their 
tiade with foreign lauds and their com- 
ineicial policy was orientated northwards 


collecting stations not only for amber and 
minerals, but for other products ot the 
interior—furs, timber, slaves and perhaps 
agricultural produce 

Accordingly, in addition to the long- 
established roads leading to Italy and the 
head of the Adriatic, new paths of trade 
now' linked the interior of Europe to the 
Greeks of the coast and so to civilization. 
A certain amount of tiade between 
Corcyra (the modern Corfu) and the 
Illyrians of Bosnia was conducted along 
the Adriatic coasts and then up the 
difficult and tortuous valley of the 
Narenta. The city of Massalia, the modern 



LATE HALLSTATTIAN ARMOUR AND SWORDS 


This iron helmet and cuirass, which may be assigned to 
Noticum, c, 500 B.o., were outside the skill of the -village smith 
and lesources of the common folk, and probably belonged to 
a chief who imported bronze casques from Italy. The broad 
swords on the right were likewise lordly possessions. 

From Museum fur Vdlkerkunde (Berlin), and Dichclelle 


Marseilles, was founded by the 
Phocaeans about 600 B.c. at 
one end of an ancient trade 
route leading to the metal¬ 
liferous region of the Cevennes 
and to the Atlantic coasts. 
Naturally the new Greek 
colony became a focus for 
the commerce of the whole of 
France. From these new con¬ 
tacts with Greece and the 
intensification of old com¬ 
mercial relations with Italy, 
the products of civilization 
and new ideas made their 
way more widely than ever 
through Europe, but spread 
with special rapidity in France. 
There the Celts became good 
purchasers of Greek commod¬ 
ities m exchange for their iron 
and other native products. 
What is more, they showed 
themselves apt pupils and 
readily assimilated Greek in¬ 
ventions ; they were the first 
people north of the Alps to 
adopt the potter's wheel and 
similar devices of civilization. 

The progress of western 
Europe was furthered by trade 
from east to west, the termini 
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being presumably the tin areas of Brit¬ 
tany and Cornwall and the gold centres 
of Ireland. Along this route objects of 
British or Breton manufacture found their 
way as far east as Poland. It. must be 
remembered that the old sea way along 
the western coasts still served as a link, 
if only an indirect one, between Britain 
and Scandinavia on the one hand and the 
Mediterranean world on the other. 

At the same time the hazards and diffi¬ 
culties of commerce in these early times 
must be borne in mind. Though the trade- 
routes, from being mere cattle tracks 
along the ridges or footpaths through the 
forest, must by now have become beaten 
ways marked out by long use, there were 
no made roads. It is improbable that 
bridges had been erected across any 
streams, though in some marshy districts 
cordui'oy tracks had been laid down, a sort 
of paving which was used even in neolithic 
times for the streets of moor villages built 
on the peat bogs. 


In these cucumstances the merchants 
must often have been unable to employ 
vehicles and been driven to rely upon human 
porterage. Nevertheless wheeled vehicles 
or sleighs must have been extensively 
used. In Scandinavia sea-going boats were 
transported on sleighs some way inland 
to serve as the last resting place of a 
mariner chief. In crossing the continent 
the rivers naturally provided convenient 
channels for traffic; dug-out canoes, 
hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, were 
still largely employed. For sea traffic 
there were doubtless Mediterranean ships 
available. But the natives of Scandinavia, 
although still in the Bronze Age, had 
quite substantial ships of their own 
accommodating a crew of fifty or so. 
There is nothing really surprising in this 
when it is remembered that a Maori 
war-canoe could carry a hundred warriors. 

Finally, it is to be noted that no coined 
money was yet m use beyond the Alps. 
By the Second Iron Age a regular currency 



MILITARY GARB AND TYPES OF ORNAMENTS OF HALLSTATT PERIOD 


Coarse homespun tunic and cloak formed the dress of all ranks Ornaments were worn by 
men as well as women, the former to display wealth, the latter probably for purely personal 
adornment, In the reconstruction of a soldier, with sword and dagger, a woollen cap is worn. 
Ornaments illustrated include : Part of belt with metal bead design, spiral spectacle-shaped brooch 
and amber beads (top); bracelets and neck ring (centre); massive chum-hung pendant with 
bird-motive and ring-fringed hoop (bottom left) ; bangles and anklets (bottom right). 

Mainz and Nuremberg Museums and halurhistoriichc GeseUschaft, Nuremberg 
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of non bars was in rise in 
the Celtic regions, but in 
the earlier pciiod with 
which we are dealing, 
when any standard unit 
of value other than the 
ox was used, rings of 
gold 01 copper seem to 
luwe been chosen. 

Despite all these ob¬ 
stacles, trade, as we have 
seen, was maintained 
and this coinmeice 
formed a second factor 
leading towards a degree 
of unification that might 
lesult in the formation 
of the state. The centres 
whcic markets or fairs 
were held were already 
on their way to becoming 
towns. Regular commerce promoted a 
umfoimity of culture and an economic 
inlerdej cndence that might easily lind 
expression also in the political sphere. 

A third factor tending in the same way 
was religion. The members of the same 
tribe were undoubtedly bound together 
by a common cult. They did not indeed 
yet know how to build solid and enduring 
temples or shrines, but springs and groves 
must already have been centres of worship. 
Wooden idols were also occasionally 
carved to represent the deity. A bronze 
vessel of Etruscan workmanship found in 
Styfia, the ‘ Stiettweg Wagon,' shows us 
a cult scene in which such a repre¬ 
sentation figures. The sacred image 
representing the mother goddess m super¬ 
human size is guarded by armed warriors 
on either hand; sexless attendants are 
leading the victim, a stag, which a naked 
priest is prepai'ing to slay with an axe. 
” ° was preserved in a 

hn once a year to 
’’ on a car. 

Me idols, the 
i wheel, the 
epresenting 
uon and so 

^ dead has 
11 times the 
1 respected, 
e taken to 



HALLSTATT BRONZE BUCKET 
Of an Italian type (eighth century no) 
found m various parts of Europe, this 
bucket from Ilallstatt bears, at top 
and bottom, symbols of the sun. 
liritish Mxtsextm 
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avert their ill will and 
secure their well-being 
beyond the grave. The 
older doctrines of a sub¬ 
terranean future life were 
now reasserting them¬ 
selves against the belief 
in a sky home expressed 
in the rite of cremation. 
In Britain and among 
the Teutons of the North 
the body was still almost 
invariably burnt so that 
the soul might wing its 
way heavenward in the 
smoke. Elsewhere there 
was a gradual but uni¬ 
versal tendency to re¬ 
vert to the older practice 
of inhumation. Curi¬ 
ously enough, among the 
Illyrians of Bosnia and in Thrace the 
piocess was reversed : the older graves 
contain unburnt bones, the later cremated 
remains. But nearly everywhere now the 
tomb was surmounted by a barrow. 

The funeral of a chief was a great 
occasion. Notables came in from all the 
surrounding groups to show their respect. 
The body was borne to the grave-side or to 
the pyre on a horse-drawn chariot accom¬ 
panied by wailing mourners. The dead man 
was buried or burned in full panoply. 
Sometimes even his chariot or car was 
consigned to the grave with him and his 
steeds immolated that their 
ghosts might accompany him. Funeral of 
In Scandinavia a chief was a great Chief 
sometimes interred in liis 
ship. But of a massacre of slaves or con¬ 
cubines such as was the regular accom¬ 
paniment of a noble's funeral in Scythia 
there is no trace in the rest of Europe. 
It is, however, possible that the wife 
sometimes followed her lord to the grave. 
Jars of food were placed in the tomb, which 
was then covered with a mighty barrow. 

A funeral was, however, the occasion for 
a great feast. It would provide the oppor¬ 
tunity for those competitions that the 
barbarians loved. Boxing contests and 
races were held in honour of the dead man, 
and his heirs would earn renown for him 
and themselves by the richness of the prize 
they offered the victor. Pieces of armour 
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such as a helmet or brazen vessels seem 
to have been regarded as suitable trophies 
on such an occasion. 

Such games and feasts were very popular 
among the ancient barbarians of Europe 
as among more recent people on the same 
cultural level, but naturally, in view of the 
perpetual condition of war, they were only 
possible when some religious solemnity 
intervened to impose a temporary truce 
which could not be broken without rousing 
the ire of the ghost or the deity. Social 
gatherings of this sort had, however, a 
political significance. The host by his 
munificence might increase his prestige 
and authority beyond the circle of his own 
immediate following so that when the time 
came for action on a tribal scale he already 
harl a foot on the ladder that might lead 
to kingship. 

Art in the First Iron Age was poor and, 
like everything else, barbaric. Naturalistic 
motives were rarely employed. When 


representations of the human or animal 
forms were attempted the execution was 
crude and the results wooden and lifeless. 
There is not a trace of the feeling for 
nature displayed by the Scythian crafts¬ 
men. Nor were the geometric designs 
embossed on bronze plaques or incised 
on clay vases as tasteful or effective as 
those produced at earlier epochs. The 
Hungarian and Scandinavian bronzes of 
the fifteenth century B.c., for example, 
are much finer and more delicate. How¬ 
ever, the use of polychromy had given the 
potter a wider scope, and lie succeeded in 
getting some rich effects. 

Personal ornaments of this period again 
arc on the whole too heavy and lack the 
grace of the best products of the pure 
Bronze Age. 

Music was presumably more alarming 
than soothing. Various sorts of wind 
instruments of bronze were in use and 
served well to stimulate wild frenzy at 



HOW AN IDOL WAS TAKEN IN SACRIFICIAL PROCESSION 
lion Age religion in Europe involved the worship of a mother goddess whose idol was taken once a 
year, it seems, from its sacied grove on a ceremonial procession. The famous Strettweg Wagon, a 
bronze object of Italian work found in. Styiia, shows such a scene. Horses’ heads adorn the corners 
of the car, in the centre of which stands the image guarded by helmeted waniors with their horses. 

At each end is a sacrificial stag surrounded by a group of naked priests. 

From an electrotype copy in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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barbaric oreies in the gloomy oak groves 
and to instil terror into foes. The Celts 
marched into battle to the blare ol 
many trumpets, and when, at a later date, 
they invaded Italy, the horrid din proved 
very disconeutmg to the Roman soldiery. 
The workmanship of the brazen horns and 
trumpets bears witness to an astonishing 
skill in the casting and working of metal, 
but not to any particular musical taste 
in their users. 

The First Iron Age, theiefore, saw a 
certain regression in some departments 
ot culture. That was 
simply due to the fact 
that the epoch was a 
period of transition and 
readjustment. For the 
first time an actual pres¬ 
sure of population had 
made itself felt—not that 
the polentialities of the 
soil were yet exploited 
up to the limit. In the 
Bronze Age there had 
still been plenty of vacant 
land to colonise, and this 
circumstance had induced, 
or rather perpetuated, a 
certain extravagance. Now 
the encroachment of the 
forest and the more fre¬ 
quent snows had restricted 


the territory available for occupation. 
During the First Iron Age the attempt 
was being made to apply the old extrava¬ 
gant methods of cultivation to the new- 
worsened conditions. 

Progress towards a better adjustment 
was slow. The Celts were destined to 
make the greatest advances. The con¬ 
stant wars would lead to the absorption of 
one village by another and the emergence 
of dominating chiefs. Commerce would 
break down the separatist spirit of the 
clans and promote a concentration of 
population and industry in 
favourably situated cen¬ 
tres. Religion would ce¬ 
ment the tribes. And so 
bv the Second Iron Age 
the Celtic tribes were on 
their way to establishing 
diminutive states with a 
i egular government and 
nuclei of urban life and 
capable even of uniting in 
larger federations. But no 
national state was ever to 
be evolved, and the Celtic 
homeland would become a 
Roman province. 

Yet even in the fifth 
century the Celts had 
progressed far enough 
to be able to spread as 




SCENES OF FESTAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE ON A BRONZE PAIL 
Towards the end of the Ilallstatt period there was a remarkable advance in art; it seems to have 
developed among Celtic or Illyrian tribes in contact with Ionian Greek traders and the higher cultures 
of Italy. A bronze pail (the * Watsch Situla ’) found at Walsch in Carniola shows the art spreading 
north of the Alps. Of the three bands the upper displays a religious procession ; the middle a cere¬ 
monial feast (left) and a boxing match; and the lower a decorative row of animals 
From Ddchelette, * Arckfohgie CeUtgue * 
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conquerors all over central Europe. They 
remained barbarians indeed, and their 
descent upon Italy was merely destructive. 
But to central Europe they brought a 
higher culture. Thanks to their contact 
with the Greeks and the peoples of Italy 
they had assimilated many new arts. 
They carried with them to central Europe 
the use of the potter’s wheel, iron tongs 
and shears, and many other devices com- 


feriority not necessarily in capacity, but 
certainly in achievement. 

But if we cannot exalt the ancient Celts 
and Teutons into pioneers of culture and 
protagonists of progress, we have no 
reason to be ashamed of our barbarian 
ancestors. Though barbarians, they were 
remarkably unlike most barbarous races. 
They were astonishingly quick to assimi¬ 
late such inventions as were transmitted 


monplace enough to-day but really start- to them from peoples who, through geo- 
ling innovations north of the Alps before graphical and climatic circumstances, had 
400 B.c. This civilization spread by the a start of several thousand years in the 
Celts in the fifth and subsequent centuries race of progress. The advance from the 



- FINE FLOWER OF LATE HALLSTATT ARTISTRY IN METAL 

Slightly later than the Watsch Situla, this sixth-century pail found at ICuffarn in Lower Austria 
shows the same type of scene but a more advanced technique—note the quite spirited gallop of the 
race-horscs and the better articulation of the boxers. Boxing with dumb-bell shaped 'knuckle¬ 
dusters, 1 for a helmet as prize, must have been a popular feature of religious sports. Nor has the 
artist filled an empty space with a ' spare ’ animal and a bird, as in the boxing scene opposite. 
From Milthedungen der Anlhrop. Gescllsclafl, Vienna, ani British Museum (electrotype) 


represents the highest 
achievement of barbarian 
Europe. 

We have emphasised 
the barbarism ruling in 
the interior of Europe 
at a ■ time when urban 
life, writing, codified law 
and the other marks of 
civilization were already 
blossoming in Greece and 
Italy. And in truth we 
need waste no tears over 
these barbarians when 
we come to see them 
subdued after heroic 
struggles beneath the 
iron heel of Rome. Their 
incurable disunity was 
the prime cause of their 
fate, and it was but a 
symptom of a real cul¬ 
tural inferiority—an in¬ 


Stone Age to a condition 
when the working of 
bronze and iron had been 
thoroughly mastered was 
accomplished in 2000 
years; in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt the same 
advance had taken some¬ 
thing like twice that 
time. 

Nor had the European 
barbarians been mere 
slavish imitators. Al¬ 
ready in the Bronze Age 
we saw how they made 
important contributions 
to the cultural capital 
of mankind. Moreover, 
in estimating their capa¬ 
bilities it is only lair 
to take into account 
those continental tribes 
who had overflowed into 
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tin? older lands of cultme Those waves 
of mvas'on had indeed a c a rule ci rated 
tenipoiaty scars m the labnr of citilira- 
tion. Yt t in no ca-e was the ultimate 
Jesuit of «uch an imasion meiely negative. 

The intru leis had absorbed with sur- 
piisius' tapidity the culture of the van¬ 
quished without being meiely conquered 
by it. It is scarcely ail accident that in 
Asia Minor the epoch of invasion by 
European baibarians between 1400 and 
1000 n.r, witnessed a sudden spurt in 
metal working and art. The Hellenic 
civilization ot Classical Greece was in 
tmth richer and deeper than the Minoan- 
Mycenacan which the intrusive Hellenic 
tribes had destroyed. The influx of 
Euiopean stocks had in these cases been 


leaiiy a vivifying flood in spite of all its 
destiurtive force It would be hard, on 
the ethei hand, to aigue that the inroads 
nt Mongol tubes on China and later on 
Euiope herself had any such beneficial 
aid er-effects. 

The weakness ot the baibarians was, as 
the Greeks saw, their chronic disunity and 
incapacity for common action. Yet that 
condition had certain 

advantages over the Weakness & Strength 
unity imposed des of the Barbarians 
potirally from above 
under which Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
civilization had grown up, and which we 
met in Europe itself among the Scyths. It 
isolation kept life on a mean scale, it 
prevented stagnation. Where them w'as 
a superabundance of material 
wealth, and unlimited sen vile 
labour-powei w as available, 
(lieie was no incentive to 
the invention of mechanical 
devices designed to save labour 
and economise in material. 
Viewed from this standpoint, 
we see that Euiopean metal 
working, for instance, compares 
very favourably with that of 
any Oriental country from 
1500 B.c, onwards. 

Conversely, Europe escaped 
on the whole from the opposite 
danger that threatens savage 
societies—the dead weight of 
conservatism and hostility Lo 
all innovation, reinforced by 
superstitious fears, that is such 
a fatal bar to initiative in many 
primitive communities. Tins 
superiority of the barbarians 
of Europe is to be explained 
partly by geographical circum¬ 
stances, as indicated at the 
beginning of the chapter, and 
partly by the peculiar merits 
of the Aryan speech, dialects 
of which they all employed ; 
for words are the principal 
vehicles of abstract thought, 
At any rate, it was fortunate 
that the bulk of the barbarian 
races who lived in the hinter¬ 
land of the Mediterranean dis¬ 
played such qualities. 



TRUMPETS OF THE LATE BRONZE AGE 


Bronze and Iron Age warriors were roused to fervour by the 
blare of bronze trumpets Several varieties are extant. The 
lowermost here (from Denmark), with the two above it, has 
an end mouthpiece; its series of loops is cast for pendants. 
The topmost, on the other hand, lias a side mouthpiece. 

Brtltsh Museum 
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THE LIFE OF IMPERIAL NINEVEH 
AND BABYLON 

Including a Summing-up of the Debt in Science and 
Art which the World owes to Mesopotamian Civilization 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; Author of Semitic Magic, etc. 


A fter the end of the Kassite rule over 
Babylonia in n6g b.c., there was 
again a brief flicker of vigour in 
Babylon, which was to pale before 
the glow of the rising kingdom of Assyria 
in the north. The Assyrians were of the 
same stock as the Babylonians, but some 
close connexion with the more northerly 
peoples had made their mentality a trifle 
lighter, their language less guttural and 
their natures more cruel, and it would be 
more correct to say that their develop¬ 
ment was parallel to that of Babylon, 
rather than consecutive. Their character 
may be summed up in the one word 
efficiency; they were in earnest in every¬ 
thing they did, and what they did they 
did with minute attention to laborious 
detail. It was this capacity for taking 
unlimited pains, amounting to genius, 
that led to their success as an imperial 
power, but it was in the creation of this 
very empire that they ultimately exhausted 
themselves by dispersing their own people 
abroad, and so coming to an abrupt end, 
leaving nothing of its glory behind. 

The northern kingdom of Assyria was 
in debt for so much of its civilization to 
the southern Babylon that it is difficult 
to stress any broad distinction between 
the customs of the two. The great bulk 
of the Babylonian literature (of which so 
much was owed in the first place to the 
Sumerians) was absorbed into the libraries 
of the Assyrians as though it had been 
their birthright, and thus the whole of 
the religious outlook of Nineveh, Calah 
and Ashur was coloured by the rituals, 
the epics and the hymns of the south. 
The Assyrian looked to the Babylonian 
for his conceptions of the cosmogony, 
merely replacing the Babylonian god 


Marduk, who played the chief role, by 
his own native god Ashur ; he based his 
science on the discoveries of Babylonia , 
and so for all practical purposes we may 
consider the Assyrian civilization as bound 
up inextricably with the Babylonian. 
There is therefore nothing strained or 
bizarre in drawing on Babylonian sources 
to illustrate Assyrian life. 

During the first half of the seventh 
century b.c., Assyria was at the zenith 
of her power. Her armies had climbed the 
steeps eastwards across the Persian border 
into Media, and carried off booty of lapis 
lazuli and other precious stones; had 
pushed westwards to Cilicia and Phoenicia 
and clad themselves in the purple-dyed 
garments of the Tyrian merchants, and 
thence had taken ship across the sea to 
Cyprus ; and, as a climax of triumph, 
had spread their conquests to the Sphinx. 

But even then the giant was tottering 
to his fall, and by 612 the end had 

come. The last remnant of the great 

empire was driven out of Nineveh and 

across the Tigris to 

Harran by the Medes Nineveh succeeded 
and Babylonians, who by Babylon 
were now to replace 
the Assyrians for three-quarters of a 
century as world powers. Babylon in 
its turn was to experience the pride 
of empire for a space under the two 
kings, Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar, 
but the renaissance was to be of short 
duration, owing to the machinations of 
the priests, who sought to further their 
own ends by putting nonentities on the 
throne, crowning the folly of their policy 
with the accession of the easy-going 
archaeologist-king Nabonidus. Babylon 
fell before the vigour of Persia in 539 b.c., 
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when it ceased to have an independent 
existence, albeit for the next five hundred 
years there would stiU be families who 
clung faithfully to the old traditions of 
race, religion and literature, with that 
loyal conservatism so typical of the 
people and so explanatory of its great 
but sluggish civilization. 

Bv the end of the eighth century 
Nineveh, the city of great kings, the 
stronghold of biazen. resistless might, 
had become the capital of the Assyrian 
empire She was the daughter of a line 
of capitals: Ashur, a distance of two 
days ride to the south, had held the 
government long before her, and then 
had come Calah, one day distant, only to 
yield in turn, as the nation thrust itself 
irresistibly northwards. Within the eight- 
mile circuit of the walls of Nineveh lay 
the two large mounds topped with the 
splendour of palace and temple, and from 
his roof-top here the great king could 
survey the crowded streets of the city. 

Visible afar on the eastern and northern 
bounds of earth were the mountain fringes 
of the great chains, capped in winter with 


snow, for even Nineveh itself, ten degrees 
cooler than Babylon, might be buried 
beneath a white mantle if the weather 
were hard, despite its tropic heat in 
summer. Westwards the 
flattened corn-fields pursued The Scene 
the sky in long, dull undula- from Nineveh 
tions on the far side of the 
great Tigris river which washed the city s 
flank, shallow in times of drought hut a 
tawny flood when in spate. In the spring 
the city 7 lay as an island set in an emerald 
sea of wheat stretching this way and that 
across the endless levels, picked out with 
the scarlet of poppies and anemones and 
the gold of charlock, and all fragrant 
with clover. 

Her most magnificent buildings towered 
high oil the northern mound, where lay 
in the northern angle the palace of 
Ashurbanipal, cheek by jowl with the 
Temple of Nabu, while in the southern 
comer was Sennacherib’s palace, close to 
the buildings of the ancient shrine of 
Ishtar. On the eastern side of the mound, 
topping the steep slope above the Khosr 
river, rose, at a bare two hundred yards 
distance from this temple, a 
little royal building of Sen¬ 
nacherib. From this mound, 
now called Kouyunjik, it is 
about a mile to the smaller 
mound (to-day called Nebi 
Yunus) which bore a palace 
of Esarhaddon. 

Great virtuosi were these 
Assyrian kings, of the broad¬ 
minded stamp which collects 
and preserves the artistic 
efforts of man, and beautifies 
with nature’s own handiwork 
what nature has omitted. It 
was Sennacherib, at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century, 
who set himself to make his 
palace into a plcasaunce, a 
delight to the eye, and what 
he did he wrote down on clay 
cylinders that all might read. 
The task was ready to his 
hand: the old palace in the 
southern half of the mound 
was insignificant in his eyes, 
and the desire of creation 
pressed hard upon him. 



SKETCH PLAN OF THE CITY OF NINEVEH 
Nineveh was built on the left bank of the Tigris opposite the 
site occupied by the modern Mosul. A wall eight miles m 
circuit contained the city, the focal points of whose splendour 
were the mounds now called Kouyunjik and Nebi Yunus by 
the west wall whereon were erected the superb royal palaces. 
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Situated on the left bank of the Euphrates, Babylon was en¬ 
compassed by a massive double wall eleven and a half miles in 
perimeter. The Kasr mound near the centre of the enclosuie 
represents the palace and citadel, and to the south uprose 
the temple tower called E-temen-an-la, the real tower of Babel. 

From Kofdewsy 4 Das lschlar-Tor iw Babylon / J, C. Uinnchs, Leipzig 
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First must be rebuilt the 
foundations, for they had al¬ 
ready been sapped by a brawl¬ 
ing little stream which had 
forced its way into them 
Summon the mastei s of foi ced 
labour, bring ciowds of tribes 
in thrall, Chaldaeans, Aiam- 
aeans, Cilicians, to cariy clay 
on their sweating backs, and 
mould the bricks necessary; 
pull down the old palace, 
diveit the rebellious little 
stream, fill up its bed, heap 
up earth far above the former 
level. Enlist the craft of the 
artificers to plane and carve 
the wood of maple, box, mul¬ 
berry, cedar, cypress, pine 
and pistachio, and fashion 
the ivoiy; hew maible from 
the quarries near, add sculp¬ 
tures to the walls, and lions 
of stone sheathed in copper to 
the gates, and all the peculiar 
treasure of kings; plant a 
great park of trees to make 
the appearance of the mound 
like the Amanus Mountains 
(above Alexandretta), whence 
came such good cedar. 

To feed the plain with a 
regular water supply, increase 
the Khosr river with tribu¬ 
taries far up in the hills, and 
regulate its flow; dig a lake 
into which it may spill, and leave the 
reeds to grow in this lagoon so that herds 
of wild swine and flocks of storks may 
congregate there. Finally, plant the 
wonderful cotton-trees, the ‘ wool-bearing 
trees, ’ which have to be sheared like sheep, 
and the produce made into cloth. Then the 
great wall of the city must be improved, 
and fifteen gates built or restored therein. 
Nineveh must lack nothing, and the 
sculptors shall record all these great doings, 
so that when Nineveh is a waste these 
shall still remain to bear witness to the 
greatness of Assyrian architects. 

The quarries of marble, whence the 
Assyrian kings could obtain an almost 
inexhaustible supply of stone for decorat¬ 
ing then palaces, must have been the 
coveted cynosure of the Babylonians who 


had no such store at hand. Yet, after the 
fall of Nineveh in 612 b.c., when the 
Assyrians ceased to exist as a nation and 
Babylon was reaching the zenith of her 
glory, when Nebuchadrezzar was doing 
his utmost to make his capital worthy 
of the old Assyrian saying, ' Babylon 
is a date of Dibnun, whereof the fruit 
above all is sweet,' the great city could 
boast no triumphs of sculptured stone 
such as had delighted the Assyrian kings 
Whether it was that the Ninevite quarries 
fell into disuse, or whether the transport 
of heavy blocks over the Tigris rapids, 
and thence across to Babylon, was im¬ 
practicable, is not clear; but all the 
excavations show that the Southerners suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining only the limestones 
and breccias of the Upper Euphrates 
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Fiom this restoration by F 4 hx Thomas one is able to appreciate the appearance and function of the 
colossal winged and liu man-headed bulls or lions, with their mythological supporters of similar pro¬ 
portions, that usually adorned Assyrian monumental gateways. These, placed by the main doorway 
of the imposing south-eastern facade of the palace of SaTgon IX at Khorsabad (Dhr-Sharrukin), are 
winged bulls. They symbolised divine protection, and their duty was that of warding off evil spirits. 



An excellent idea of the architecture and extent of the palace of Sargon II is afforded by the restora¬ 
tion by Felix Thomas. Solidity and grace distinguish the whole plan. Pilasters, battlements and 
buttresses alike contribute to the homogeneity of this warrior-king's conception of regal splendour 
befitting a palace-fortress during a great period of foreign conquest. The great gate with its 
flights of steps shown in the upper restoration may here be distinguished on Llie lelt. 

GLORIES OF ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE REIGN OF SARGON II 

From Perrol and Chipiez, ' Hisloire de l'Art' 
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Herein, then, iay the great fTA; 
material difference between ■ - 'NC ^ 
the two cities, Nineveh and • 
Babylon. The artists o£ Nine- 
veh learnt to be adepts at ■< 
carving the heavy marble slabs 
which were the ashlared glory ’* sky 
of the palace walls : the Baby- V, .^ 1 ' 
Ionian architects, hampered a 
in the development of their 
craft by lack of stone, could if " 

make only jealous imitations • j.X 
in modelled clay, covering '"A'y , r 
their walls with representa- 
tions of bulls or gryphons in Th; 

relief, both unadorned and L- A-E A-ba, 
glazed, on the ponderous brick HI 

facades. After his i 

Thus limited, the Baby- 
Ionian king turned himself to This bas-r 
make his beloved city a vision cattle to i 
of simplicity, to rise as a 
triumph ol brick, yellow, saffron, amber, in 
challenge to the more fortunate possessors 
of stone—an unashamed nakedness of 
plain brick mass. To this r 
day his desire has en¬ 
dured, and his ruined 
buildings still proclaim 
their impressive revela- ■■■< 

tion of heroic construe- 
tion out of humble clay. 

Babylon, guarded like 
Nineveh by a great river 
on the west and by vast 
walls on the other flanks, 
lay girt by a perimeter of |JIr •: 
over eleven miles. To the m j 
north lay the mound now M j&ll t| 
called Babil, bearing what fir mn , M 
seems to have been a ; l||' 

palace of Nebuchadrez- lllLfflBPw 
zar : in the middle was a ; WlMKi*/ 
great cluster of magnifi- 1 
cent buildings, temples, ; att f!pS!*r.■' jl 

and the great palace of i 
the king, and above all 
the famous double Gates ^ SaSeSgi .V- 1 
of Ishtar, even nownearly 
forty feet high, adorned 
with rebels m nine rows Colossal . 

of protecting dragons and lions flanked the g 

bulls: and then to the P 3 -!’? palace. The 
„ .. device to give the 

south, high over every- whether viewed fn 

thing, the great mass of British Uuu»» 
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rick HUMAN LABOUR UNDER SENNACHERIB 

After his return from his expedition to Egypt Sennacherib 
i set about the building of Nineveh, employing forced labour 
1 drawn from the various peoples whom he had subjugated, 
f to This bas-relief from Kouyunjik shows labourers, yoked like 
sion cattle to the draw-carts, hauling timber and bringing ropes, 
g £ British Museum; photo, Mansell 

iffron, amber, in the temple tower called E-temen-an-ki, 
mate possessors the real Tower of Babel round which have 
l nakedness of grown age-long traditions, almost square 
r ... in ground plan, with its 

> eastern side 1,343 feet 

long (for a reconstruction 

see P a S e 5^8) • 

Nebuchadrezzar at 
Babylon and Sennacherib 
at ^ T i nevel15 °ugbt thus to 
delight the eye, each in 
liis own way. But neither 

*****"■*’ genius of Ashurbanipal, 

' that greatest of Assyrian 
^^ ^ ^ kings, who wrought both 

sources. Two copies of a 
' letter which he wrote to 

one 0 f ^jg 0 ffj cers are still 
SSEFKg^iEaA^ed extant, which give autho- 
lions flanked the gates of Ashur-nasir- rity to seek out every 
pal’s palace. The third foreleg was a possible kind of cuneiform 

tabietinany^raxyin his 

British Museum ; photo Flemmp TlGl^llDOU111000 . NO OBC 
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Tlie ' Kasr ’ or Southern Citadel—which consisted mainly of the royal palace—is assignable to no 
particular date but to successive periods, of which Nebuchadrezzar’s work is the most prominent 
feature. Although excavation is unfinished, a useful indication of the elevation and disposition may 
be gained from this drawing. The Temple of Nin-Mahk and Ishtar Gate are on the extreme left. 

The building in the centre with three arched doorways is the throne room of Nebuchadrezzar. 
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shall withhold tablets from thee ; and if 
there be any tablet or spell which I have 
not mentioned to thee, and thou shalt 
find (it), and it is good for my palace, 
search (for it) and take (it) and send 
(it) to me.’ 

This was his great pleasure, to collect 
books, and so successful was he that 
excavators have found the remains of some 
ten or twelve thousand pieces of these 
tablets scattered over the larger mound, 
and they are almost all now in the British 
Museum. Every possible subject is repre¬ 
sented in the literature of this libra^', 
except, perhaps, love-songs (the titles of 
some of which are known from elsewhere) 
and plays (unless the legends were acted). 

There are dictionaries of all kinds; 
hymns, incantations against devils, ritual 
tablets giving in detail exactly what the 
priest is to do in the temple ; epic poems 
of great length, telling of the creation of 
the world ; of the wanderings of the great 
hero Gilgamesh ; of the flight of Etana to 


heaven on the eagle's back ; of Adapa, 
and how he was haled before the heavenly 
judge for breaking the wings of the 
South Wind ; chemical texts, telling the 
alchemist how to make and colour glass ; 
medical prescriptions.; omens and fore¬ 
casts ; astrological texts ; census records, 
history on large cylinders, contracts 
and letters by the hundred. From this 
library so much of our knowledge of 
Assyria is derived that we can make its 
tablets the base of our present description. 

But the education of the king had taken 
long, and he was very proud of it. Apart 
from the ordinary athletic training of 
manhood—' I learnt,' says he, ' to shoot 
with the bow, to ride a horse, and drive a 
chariot, to hold the reins ’—he claims to 
have learnt the hidden treasures of 
literature, nay, to have solved mathe¬ 
matical problems hitherto unexplained. 
Whether this be empty boast or not, his 
love for books led him to collect this 
library, which must be accounted one 



RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ISHTAR GATE AS IT WAS IN ITS PRIME 


Largest and most impressive of the ruins of Babylon, the Ishtar Gate was erected by Nebucha¬ 
drezzar at the north-east corner of his southern citadel to provide a noble approach to the Pro¬ 
cessional Road that ran southward to the temple of Marduk. It was a double gateway set 
between wing-like additions to the walls of the citadel, and consisted of two doorways, one behind 
the other, commanded by projecting towers and formed into one block by short connecting walls. 

From Koliewty, ' Das Ischtur-Tor,' (/, C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig 
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This photograph enables one to realize the formidable nature of the defences of Nebuchadrezzar’s fortress palace, of which the Ishtar Gate was part, 
showing how the approach to the gate itself was guarded by advanced outworks to the north. The round column on the left is one of the postaments 
for the bronze colossi ot bulls aud serpent figures that Nebuchadrezzar placed in the entrance of the gate. The column is of burnt brick and rest's in 
a sub-structure of crude brick, shaped like a well and filled up 'with earth in which it could shift about at the base without leaning o\ci. 

Fiom Koldemey, ' Das Ischlar-Torin Verofj. da Dculschen Oiicnt-GcsdlsclmJ!, J. C. HinricWschc Bvckhandlang Leipzig 
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ENAMELLED TILES WITH WHICH NEBUCHADREZZAR REMODELLED THE ISHTAR GATE 
This plate recaptures the vivid effect of the enamelled bricks that faced the Islitar Gate at Babylon 
The portion seen corresponds to the photograph in page 957, but not exactly, for the following 
reason. The gate at first was not enamelled; and when Nebuchadrezzar raised the level ol Ailiur- 
slinhu, or tiie 1 Sacred Way,’ forty feet of the original structure with its plain reliefs were buried 
That is what has been excavated ; only the lower courses of this later, raised, enamelled gate survive 
l‘tom Ktihkwsv, ’ Dn? IleJttur'Tor in IJnbvhn,' J. C. Hinrichs'sctr: limkhaiuifuiu;, f.t’ihzr' 








RICH TRIBUTE TO THE 

Excavations m Mesopotamia leave Ih 

S S® Changed b. 
immedutdv'ma'xC possible such rcsl 





Ihc date of the pieces is often uncertain, but we know that No 5 is early from its mscuption, and 
No 9 late from the Egyptian lotus motif 1 Slab showing a worshipper thanking the god Ashur foi 
deliverance from a plague of locusts 2 Knobbed plate—a form of wall decoiation 5 4 rm> crossing 
mountains on bricks taken fiom a structure of Tiglatli-pileser I (c mo) and lcananged incorrectly 
in the basis of the temple of Yshur 6 Torso of a woman and 7, head of a horse (two news) 


- by pei mission of bcaiabiWi Kt/irt 6I bcrltn 








HERALDIC BEASTS ON BABYLON’S CEREMONIAL APPROACH 

Babylonian soil is better suited for the preservation of glaze than Assyrian, but even so the blue 
background of the Ishtar Gate reliefs has mostly weathered to a dull green ; only patches survive to 
show the original coloui here restored. The sacred bulls, if the reliefs represent actual animals and 
not creatures of the artist’s fancy, appear to have been cropped symmetrically like poodles ; the 
hirnish.es (top; see also opposite page) partake of the nature of dragon, eagle, lion and unicorn 
Ftorn Kohlcxccy, 'Das Isihlar-Tor in Babylon,' /. C. Htnrichs'schc lUichluuullun J.eipziu 
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of the most wonderful in the world ; and 
yet this collection of ancient books was 
merely his hobby, a side interest that 
lightened the serious duties of his position. 

As head of the state, he was a typical 
despot, but not without some limitation 
to his tyrannic powers. This limitation 
had its origin in the religious beliefs which 
have at all times influenced the Semite, 
for, in the very real expectation that the 
gods would vouchsafe advice on serious 
military undertakings, it was the royal 
habit to appeal to them for an oracular 
response. Consequently, just as the 
prophets of Israel were able to exercise 
restraint on the injudicious essays of the 
king into the realm of foreign politics, so 
were the Assyrian priests, as interpreters 
of the voice of the gods, able r 
to sway diplomatically the 
king’s intentions. 

The administration of his 
empire was carried on through¬ 
out the provinces by local 
governors, on whom devolved 
many duties and responsibili¬ 
ties. There must, indeed, have 
been a great similarity between 
the office of these local rulers 
and that of a Turkish ' kairn- 
makam ' in Iraq before the 
Great War. The populace 
was divided into three classes 
—the aristocracy, from whom 
were appointed the upper 
grades of the army and the 
civil service; then the guilds 
of craftsmen, scribes, potters, 
coppersmiths, each guild living 
in its own quarter in the differ¬ 
ent towns ; and the 'khubshi,’ 
the proletariat, who appear 
to have had sufficient rights 
to alleviate their poverty. 

When, however, it is re¬ 
membered that at this time 
not only must a very large 
proportion of the populace 
have been of foreign origin, 
but that many of the outlying 
provinces were merely con¬ 
quered districts kept under 
control by force of arms, the 
responsibilities of a governor 
were manifold. Like the Turk¬ 


ish kaimmakam he would, doubtless, sit 
in his office during duty hours, listening 
to interminable gossip from chiefs, out of 
which he would extract his quota of 
intelligence, for his report to the central 
government in the name of the king. 

Then a rating assessment might be 
required of him, just as happened in the 
district round Harran, when a complete 
return was made of the gardens, orchards 
and plantations containing the ‘ sarbatu,’ 
probably the styrax-gum trees, or storbus, 
of which Pliny speaks in his Natural His¬ 
tory (first century A.D.), and the immense 
tracts of hill-country covered with dwarf- 
oak, producing those gall-nuts so much 
used in the local tanneries. He might, 
again, have to levy horses for some small 



EASTERN TOWERS OF THE ISHTAR GATE 
Figures of bulls and dragons in enamelled relief, flat enamel 
and brick relief adorned the wails of the Ishtar Gate. They 
were set in horizontal rows, a line of bulls alternating with one 
of dragons. This ' Dragon of Babylon ’ (' Sirrush ' seems to 
have been its name) was the sacred animal of Marduk. 

Koldew&y , ‘ Das Jschlar-Tor.' J, C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig 
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irom seemingly chaotic masses of brickwork patient archaeologists aie giadually distinguishing 
and rendering possible m imagination the reconstruction of the buildings that weie the glory ot 
aby on when it was the greatest city of the world The ruins shown in this lower photograph 
are of the portion called the Kasr, the fortress palace with its marvellous hanging gardens 
which Nebuchadrezzar built on the great mound beside the ancient course of the Euphrates. 

BROKEN RELICS OF THE GREATEST CITY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

Imperial H ar Museum 
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ASHURBANIPAL IN HIS CHARIOT 


•Although immediately identifiable liere by his tiara and post 
of honour beneath the state umbrella, a king is commonly 
distinguished from meaner mortals in Assyrian sculpture 
only by his greater stature and more magnificent beard 
The beard was a sign of the military caste and the beardless 
figures here perhaps represent eunuchs in the royal service 
7 hi, Louvic 


war conducted far away from 
his own district 
The king was in nominal 
control of the aimv and 
frequently took the held m 
person If not, the command 
was delegated to his son, the 
ciown punce, or to the com- 
mander-m-chtef, called the 
Tuitanu or Tartan Letters 
aie still extant which were 
written to Sargon by his son 
Sennacherib while still a 
young prince in command on 
active service near the north¬ 
ern frontier They give a 
very succinct precis of the 
information he has been able 
to gather from his subordi¬ 
nates and the local tribesmen 
It is clear that the Assyrians 
were adepts at the collection 
of such information, and that 
their intelligence bureau was 
very capable m one of the most 
difficult tasks in warfare 
The aimy itself at this time 
consisted of two classes, the 
legular troops and the national 
militia, and was divided into 
chariotiy, light horse, infantry, 
engineers and siege troops 
The regular infantry, in a uniform of 
tunic with ciossbelts, helmet plumed in. 
Greek style, kilt and high boots, were 
much like the Sultan's Janissaries of a 
later period, and were the King’s Guard. 
They were used in time of peace for 
overseeing the captives at work on the 
royal buildings and policing the ground 
when their royal master hunted the cap¬ 
tured lions m the arena near the city. 

In time of war the militia would be 
mobilised as well, and you may see them 
m the pictures on the sculp- 
Mobilisatiou turns marked perhaps by 
of the Army their conical helmets A com¬ 
pany of infantry consisted of 
twenty-five files, subdivided into sections 
of five files, including a sergeant, and their 
marching formation would appear to have 
been in fives Each file consisted of an 
archer and a spearman with a shield, and 
no matter how much the shock of battle 
had split up the company the spearman 


would rarely he separated from his archer 
comrade. 

The larger formations are uncertain, 
but they certainly existed, although we 
may well doubt whether there was any 
dull for large bodies 

A campaign was a serious undertaking 
even for an Assyrian king with his well 
disciplined army First would come the 
muttering of disaffection, of rumours of 
restlessness on the frontier, first heard 
from the gossip in the market brought m 
by caravans and muleteers, about recalci¬ 
trant tubes who would not pay their 
tribute, or worse, about the hostility of 
neighbouring nations So would the 
slow rumour spiead expanding to an 
infinity of exaggeration, until the govern¬ 
ment would send a demand for informa¬ 
tion from the commander nearest the 
danger zone, and he m his turn would 
send his spies into the capital of the 
malcontents. Then his report gleaned 
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ASSYRIAN FILES ON PARADE 


Each file of an Assyrian infantry regiment con¬ 
sisted of an archer and a spearman with shield, 
who always fought beside his comrade. Both 
wore tunics and a broad belt round the waist 
with a fringed end hanging down. 

British Museum ; photo, Mansell 

from different sources, on the proba¬ 
bilities of war, of hostile alliances of the 
enemy with, its neighbours, of the number 
of bowmen and spearmen they could put 
into the field, all written on a small tablet 
of clay, would be addressed to his lord 



the king and entrusted to express riders, 
who must have been in relays at different 
posts, like the Persian ‘ angaroi,’ a word 
taken directly from the Babylonian 
' agiru,' hireling. 

With the outbreak of war the anxiety 
of the king stares us in the face out of 
his tablets which pray the god for an 
oracular response : ‘ Will the king return 
alive from this campaign, will he walk 
again in his palace at Nineveh ? ’ The 
priests return a favourable reply from 
the oracle. Indeed, the omens are truly 
propitious, for a famous priest has heard 
a wonderful portent, and has sent it into 
the palace : a sow littered with one of its 
piglets double, having eight legs and two 
tails, and so great a wonder was it that 
he preserved it in salt, for it portends that 
the prince of the kingdom will rise to 
power. 

With this encouragement is the moral 
of the troops heightened : the regular 
troops are ready, a contingent of the 
militia has been mobilised with horses and 
carts for transport, and the streets of 
Nineveh echo with the sound of women 
wailing and beating breast and face in 
an abandon of despair at the departure 
of the troops. The king's chariot with all 
its paraphernalia for the comfort of its 
royal master rumbles over the cobbles at 
a walk, well away from the dust of the 
sweating troops, and presently the syco¬ 
phant who fills the office of royal secretary 
will have an opportunity of extolling his 



TYPES OF UNIFORM AND HEAD-DRESS WORN BY ASSYRIAN SPEARMEN 
While Assyrian spearmen all carried spears of the same type, and, in Sennacherib’s time at any 
rate, shields of the same circular or convex pattern, their head-dress varied, perhaps according to the 
regiment into which they were drafted. Thus some wore conical helmets, others close-fitting 
round caps (uppe’r illustration) and others again helmets with curled plumes (left). 

British Museum 
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These slabs vividly portray the activities of camp life in one of the campaigns of Ashur-nasir-pal. 
On the left, army cooks are preparing food in an exceedingly well equipped field kitchen, which 
illustrates the minute attention paid to detail in the organization of the Assyrian army; on the 
right horses—admirable studies of anatomy and movement—are being groomed and watered. 



Here again are graphic touches demonstrating the interest taken by the kings' sculptors in the 
scenes and incidents of their masters' progresses, which they must have accompanied in the Capacity 
of historiographers royal. An officer returns to his quarters, where one servant brings him water 
to quench his thirst, and another makes up the camp-bed in the already pitched tent. Outside, 
two gaunt camels seem to quarrel over their ration, heaped up before them, as to-day, on a cloth. 

SCENES FROM CAMP LIFE WHEN ASHUR-NASIR-PAL WENT TO WAR 

British and Btrlin Museums 
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lord's hardihood in the historic annals of 
the campaign, showing how he dismounted 
from his chariot and was carried up the 
rugged steeps of the mountains in a 
palanquin, and then, when passage, even 
to this was denied by the steeps, how he 
actually climbed them on foot, and 
quenched his thirst like a common soldier 
from a ‘ leather bottel.’ Hadji Baba and 
his immortal stories are for all time in 
the East. 

Must a river be crossed by the troops ? 
Then see first that the river god be pro¬ 
pitiated with due gifts cast to his wave, 
that he take not toll of the gallant men 
who make the traverse. Then the sappers 
can build a pontoon bridge of skin floats, 
and the sturdy privates can swim across 
on bladders, plashing the water away 
behind them with their legs. Whence 
will be supplied the deficiencies in the 
commissariat ? Why, has ever Oriental 
army gone warring without despoiling 


the peasants of the country through which 
it passes ? Detach a section of men to 
yonder village, let them tap the floors, 
search the earth round about for hidden 
store of corn in holes. 

Are the enemy yet within striking dis¬ 
tance ? Then throw up a camp fortified 
with towers, and pitch tents against the 
sun, wind and rain, move the troops inside 
with all their stores, and in the safest part 
set up the king’s quarters, with even his 
gods and their altars. The enemy will 
concentrate in their best fortified cities, 
and jeer from behind the safety of their 
walls. Ring the walls about with archers 
behind stout shields, to shut them in, and 
pick off the caitiffs on the battlements, 
and then let your slingers behind the 
archers, with longer range for their stones 
than arrows have, pour down on the 
defenders a hail of missiles. 

Push up penthouses and siege-engines 
under cover of their fire to batter in the 


CROSSING RIVERS THAT BARRED THE LINE OF MARCH 
IIow Assyrian troops crossed rivers is illustrated with much detail on numerous bas-reliefs. The 
upper strip, from Shalmaneser’s bronze gates, shows chariots crossing on a pontoon; notice the 
drivers Arm handling of the reins and the caution of the men at the horses’ heads. The lower 
relief shows Ashur-nasir-pal. seated in his chariot on a ferry boat behind which his swimming horses 
are led by a rein, while a soldier swims, supported by an inflated bladder. 

British Museum : lower photo, Mansell 
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LIVELY REPRESENTATION OF ASSYRIAN SIEGE OPERATIONS 


Noticeable in tlic upper relief are the six-wheeled, tank-lilie battering ram and the movable turret to 
raise the besieging archers to the level of the parapet. These appear again in the lower slab, 
where other points of interest are the chains used by the garrison to counter the action of the ram, 
the hoses for extinguishing fire started on the siege engines, and the energetic efforts of Assyrian 
sappers to undermine the walls. Ashur-nasir-pal himself is taking part in the operations 

British Museum; photos, Alausell 

gates, no matter how the wretches strive the true pastime, and its only alternative 
to hamper and clog the rams with chains ' let's go look at our lions.' For lion 
from above; set your sappers to dig out hunting in an arena near the palace 
bricks from the walls, to breach an opening gardens was one of the greatest delights of 
for the courageous to try their fortune in Assyrian kings in time of peace; bull¬ 
being the first in to loot and ravish. ‘ Set leaping might satisfy the Cretans, but for 
his cities on fire, set his cities on fire, bring real sport on the maidan, give us the lion, 
woe on city and field.' Vae victis! The arena shall be kept clear by armed 
Torture the chiefs, kill all rebels, carry off guardsmen, who will see to it that the 

the pretty women, deport the remnant to lions are kept within bounds ; then the 

some far province, where they will give no brutes will be brought in in cages, and 

more trouble; loot and bum, and return loosed when the king is ready in his 

home with the spoils so hardly gathered chariot, or mounted on his stallion, with 
by the poor wretches in their prosperity, bow bent and arrow on the string. It 
It is ill to tempt the wrath of Ashur and was a healthy exploit for Ashurbanipal to 
Ishtar, the great gods. seize one by the tail, as the flattering 

Doubtless, with the toil of campaigning sculptor says he did. Gather up the 
over, like King Francis, the Assyrian carcases of the quarry, for the king would 
monarch would he caught thinking war give thanks to Ishtar for his sport. 
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British Museum; photo, Fleming 







How many lions Ashurbanipal killed cannot be ascertained. Tiglath-pileser I boasts in one inscrip’ 
tion of having killed eight hundred, and Asliurbanipal was probably no more modest in computation 
of liis score. Bow, axe and spear were equally deadly in the hands of this prince of lion hunters, 
here shown spearing a lion in the throat at shortest possible range. 



Assyrian sculptors were especially successful in their representation of lions, to whose various 
attitudes and characteristics they devoted close attention. Exceptionally fme is this study of a 
lion mortally wounded by an arrow that still sticks in his body. It has pierced some great vessel 
and the life blood gushes from the mouth of the dying brute, who with humped shoulders grips the 
ground with all four feet in a last effort to prevent himself from rolling over on to the sand. 

LIONS THAT FELL TO THE BOW AND SPEAR OF ASHURBANIPAL 

British Museum ; photos, Mansell 
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Surprised by beaters, a herd of wild asses is scattered by the hounds from Ashurbanipal's kennels 
and takes to flight, only for some of them to be pierced by arrows and others to be pulled down 
by the great mastiffs baying at their heels. The fine beast turning to look back after the doomed 
foal is an especially successful study from the life. 


.For accuracy of observation and truth of attitude and movement there is little that any modem 
school of animal painters could have taught the unknown sculptor responsible for these portrayals 
of the wild ass. Of these three lower animals, the least successful is the one just lassoed, for 
service perhaps at stud, since mules were much used in the East; the most successful, that on 
the right, lashing out with its hind heels with some wild idea of keeping off its pursuers. 

HUNTING WILD ASSES IN ASSYRIA : A SCULPTOR’S MASTERPIECE 

British Museum; photos, Mansell 
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Enough, then, of blood and killing. Let 
us turn to the more peaceful pursuits of 
the civil populace, 

Law in Assyria had been tabulated by 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
from what we know of it there appears to 
be little connexion with the earlier Baby¬ 
lonian material. For one thing, we find 
that the penalties imposed in Assyria 


be so much the more complicated. Science 
(for there was as yet no reason to fear 
the curtailing of ecclesiastical power by 
the investigations of more acute brains), 
astronomy, art and literature, apart from 
the religion; medicine and surgery; 
chemistry as applied to medicine, and the 
arts and architecture, were all pursuits 
open to the priest. 



OFF TO THE CHASE : HOUNDS ON LEASH FROM THE ROYAL KENNELS 


Numerous reliefs on stone and on terra-cotta give life-like pictures of the hounds used by 
Assyrian magnates for hunting big game in the deserts and marshes, wild boar, hyena and 
panther and perhaps lions. The hound was of a mastiff breed, powerfully built, and its character¬ 
istics are so clearly defined that naturalists think it can he identified with a species of dog still 
extant in Central Asia, although not actually in Mesopotamia. 

British Museum ; photo, Mansell 


were far harsher than those in the sister 
kingdom. The unfortunate Assyrian who 
broke the laws made himself liable to the 
death penalty, all kinds of mutilations, 
flogging up to a hundred blows, hard labour 
on the king's ' corvee,' or fines amounting 
to two talents of lead; and if a woman 
caused herself to miscarry intentionally, 
she was impaled. Courts of arbitration, 
consisting of the burgomaster and some 
ot the notables of the town, could decide 
cases which demanded investigation. 

Apart from the law and the army, 
there was a large field for a young man in 
the priesthood. If he were of a clerkly 
turn of mind, the opportunities were, in¬ 
deed, almost unlimited in their variety; 
the difference between the times of Ham¬ 
murabi and the seventh century being, 
if our estimate is right, that empiric know¬ 
ledge had greatly- increased, and therefore 
ihe work entailed in each walk of life would 


To enter the priesthood, the first essential 
for the young acolyte was that he should 
be perfect in body. His training began 
with his learning to read and write a 
clerkly hand in cuneiform on day tablets, 
practising first with his bone pen on flat 
lumps of clay, writing out long lists of 
signs in their proper order and, when he 
had progressed a little, select passages 
from the books. To learn to write and 
spell was a long task spread over several 
5 ' , ears, and no small part of the training 
was concerned with fine and delicate hand¬ 
writing, in which every artistic scrivener 
took such pride. It can still be seen on 
very many of the religious tablets, and is 
often so fine as to need a magnifying glass 
to read it with accuracy. 

Then would come his participation in 
temple ritual when he learnt to pro¬ 
pitiate the god, following in the long train 
of priest's, led perhaps by the king him- 
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those seers who peer into the future, draw¬ 
ing their information from the ancient 
collections of omens, from every possible 
event which could happen, from the sun 
in the sky to the animals beneath. 

It fell constantly to the lot of the priest¬ 
hood to free unfortunate mankind from 
sickness or the evil effects of the taboo. 
The causes of disease were many, for, 
apart from the ghosts already discussed in 
Chapter iS, the devils were legion, and all 
were capable of attacking man, from the 
Labartu, the especial foe of childhood, to 
the Seven Devils, described in a long 
incantation, which was to be recited over 
the afflicted patient: 

Seven are they ! Seven are they ! 

In the Ocean Deep, seven are they . . . 
Nor male, nor female are they. 

They are the wandering wind, 

They have no wife, nor son do they beget, 
Knowing neither mercy nor pity. 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 



OFFERINGS FOR THE ALTAR 
Carved lor the palace of Ashur-nasir-pal at Calah, 
this bas-relief represents either a winged genius or 
less probably a priest robed in ceremonial vest¬ 
ments and carrying a goat and an ear of corn as 
part of the prescribed oblation. 

British Museumphoto, Mansell 

self as chief ministrant. There in the long 
dim aisles of the shrine, amid the lowing 
of the firstling kine outside the temple 
awaiting sacrifice, he would go solemnly 
to the presence of the statue of the god 
made in man’s image, before whom were 
liis table groaning with food, the stand 
which held the pleasant drink and the tab 
censers sending forth their heavy scent 
of burning gums. So would he learn 
the right times to raise his hands in prayer, 
to kneel, to touch the ground with his 
forehead ; to sing nasal chants in unison 
with the thin sounds of dulcimer and harp, 
and tire beat of drum; to dance when 
ritual demanded it. 

Many are the priests, and many their 
kinds, from those who remove the taboo 
which man has accidentally incurred, to 


THE DEMON PORTRAYED IN ASSYRIAN ART 
Many demons were depicted as half-human. 
Always feared, but never worshipped, the power 
to combat their malevolence became associated 
with certain persons, particularly with the 
Ashipu class of priests who dealt with witches, 
the Night-Devil and other such spirits. 

British Museum , photo, Mansel! 


Besides these 
devils and ghosts, 
there were also the 
half-demon, half- 
human spirits, 
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born ol vampires, just as demi-gods were 
bom of the union of gods and mortal 
maids. Then, in addition to these super¬ 
natural foes, there were the witches and 
wizards equally potent to cast spells on 
those whom they hated, making waxen 
figures of their enemies, into which they 
put some part of the person attacked, be 
it hair, spittle, clothes : 

Those who have made images in my shape. 
Who have likened them unto my form, 

Who have taken of my spittle, plucked out 

my hair, 

Torn my garments, or gathered the dust cast 

off from my feet. 

If the priest was called in to exorcise a 
demon, it was his first duty to show the 
foe that he knew all about him, his name 
and his characteristics. To this end he 
would repeat long lists of all possible 
demons, and by so doing was held to have 
convinced the demon that he had this full 
knowledge, although he might not have 
definitely identified him. Then his next 
essential was to summon some god to liis 
aid, and this he would do by reciting 
a regular formula which represents his 
appeal to the gods Ea and Mardulr as 
follows: 

Martink hath seen him (the. sick man) and 
hath entered the house of his father Ea, and 
hath said, ' Father, the headache (-demon) 
from the Underworld hath come forth’ [or 
whatever demon the priest may wish to 
exorcise]. Twice lie hath said unto him, 

‘ What this man hath done he knoweth not; 
whereby may he be relieved ? ’ Ea hath 
answered his son Mardulr, ' O mv son, what 
dost thou not know, what more can I give 
thee ? O Mardulr, what dost thou not 
know, what can I add to thy knowledge ? 
What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my 
son Mardulr.’ 

Then follows the prescription to be used 
to cure the patient, which has thus the 
added merit of having a divine blessing. 

A very popular method in Assyrian magic 
of removing the evil influence was to pro¬ 
vide some form of ' atonement offering,’ 
some body or object as a substitute which 
the demon could be compelled to enter, 
thus leaving the patient free. In one 
charm against a demon we find a young 
pig so given, and the priest recites over 
it the following : 

Give the pig in his stead, and 
Let the flesh be as his flesh, 
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TWO TYPES OF ASSYRIAN PRIESTHOOD 
These terra-cotta statuettes from eighth-century 
Nineveh suggest the effect of the cult of divinities 
upon ritual garb. The bearded figure (left) is in 
full robes ; the other is dressed as a fish. 

Bnliik Miist'iiin ; photo, Mnnssll 

And the blood as his blood . . . 

That the pig may be a substitute for him . . , 
That the evil Spirit, the evil Demon, may 
stand aside. 

With this very brief sketch of the 
exorcist’s duties, which must, of course, 
be kept separate from the functions of 
the proper doctor, we can turn to the 
debt we owe to the priests in science. The 
priests were, above all, responsible for 
keeping the lamp of literature alight, and, 
apart from their own studies in collating 
and collecting manuscripts, it was part of 
the responsibilities of the temple to main¬ 
tain a library, to which pious Babylonians 
dedicated copies of books, and series of 
books, as ex-voto offerings. 

Such a library certainly existed in the 
Temple of Nabu at Nineveh, which, as 
far as we know at present, was provided, 
at least in later times, by the great amateur 
Ashurbanipal. There is little doubt that 
we owe much of our knowledge ol Baby- 
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Ionia to these effrats of the priests, and 
this is the place to consider their dis- 
coveties in difleicnt bianche-, of science. 

The first essays in scientific obser¬ 
vation, which is the base of all true dis¬ 
co's ery, ate to be seen in the early Baby¬ 
lonian vocabularies of words of the fourth 
millennium b.c., of gods, 
officials and objects of daily 
life, which were made by 
the scribes of the ancient 
city of Shuruppak, the 
legendary scene of the 
Flood. This capacity for 
tabulating words and ob¬ 
jects, and giving the correct 
definitions of them, repre¬ 
sents a scientific energy of 
great potentiality, which 
was subsequently to de¬ 
velop into an ability for 
accurate observation in ex¬ 
periment, and neat and 
concise expression in all 
literary eltorts, particularly 
in drafting state documents. 

In fact, dictionary mak¬ 
ing was to reach such a 
pitch under the later 
Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings, that it can be best de¬ 
scribed as a passion, which 
was never equalled by any 
other contemporary nation. 

Originally, of course, this 
virtue may have been in 
part due to the existence 
side by side of two distinct 
peoples, for not only did the 
Semites need dictionaries 
while Sumerian was still a 
spoken language, but after 
the Sumerians had died out there was 
almost stronger need of .aids to the 
translation of the relics of the Sumerian 
language, owing to the great debt in the 
form of religious literature due from 
the Semites to the Sumerians. Down 
almost to the latest period of cuneiform 
a dictionary presented to a temple was 
accounted a very fitting gift. 

These lists include everything a lexico¬ 
grapher could desire: bilingual diction¬ 
aries of Sumerian and Semitic ; phrase 
books in the two languages ; synonymous 


words in Semitic Akkadian ; and, although 
more rarely, dictionaries of foreign words 
with Akkadian equivalents—Hittite, Kas- 
site and even Egyptian. Then there are 
the lists of gods, temples, stars, countries; 
ohjects made of metal, wood and cloth; 
and, more interesting still, the animals, 
stones and plants. 

With these three last 
groups we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned, because of their 
obvious bearing on Assyrian 
science. The animal lists 
are divided into categories 
of beasts, birds, fishes, 
snakes and insects ; the 
stone lists contain numerous 
chemical products, many 
of which are again found 
either in medicine or the 
manuals for making glass; 
but the largest of these 
three groups embraces the 
lists of plants, which show 
a very deep knowledge of 
vegetable products. 

These plant lists, of which 
there are about 120 frag¬ 
ments of tablets from Ashur- 
banipal’s library in the 
British Museum, as well as 
two tablets of the same 
nature believed to come 
from Ashur, perhaps a little 
earlier in date, show that 
the Assyrian botanists had 
grouped their plant names 
in a definite order, or at 
the most (since it is diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile the varia¬ 
tions which do occur), two 
orders. It is clear that 
their ideas about species and genera are 
by no means the same as ours, but as 
practical lists their work is admirable. 
They begin, reasonably enough, with 
grasses, reeds and the Euphorbiaceae (in¬ 
cluding spurge), but after these the 
reasons lor the arrangement appears to 
be arbitrary. The Papaveraceae (pop¬ 
pies), for instance, and Cucurbitaceae 
(cucumbers), are grouped together, prob¬ 
ably because the cuneiform in each begins 
with the sign ‘ khul,’ which must surely 
have reference to the similarity of the 



GOD OF LEARNING 


Majestic in long robe, ample 
beard and horned tiara, 
Nabu, or Nebo, was the 
patron god of wisdom. 
British Museum 
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poppy seed-capsule and 
the little oriental cucum¬ 
ber, or even gourd. The 
approximate number of 
Assyrian names given to 
species of the vegetable 
kingdom is three hundred. 

To illustrate their wide 
knowledge of drugs we 
may instance hemp or 
cannabis, calledin Assyrian 
the ' plant for spinning,' 

' rope-plant ’ or ' plant for 
fodder,’ but particularly 
' plant for sorrow ’—that 
is, it had an intoxicating 
effect, well known in the 
ancient East for raising the 
spirits of a man in grief ; 
hellebore, which they called 
the ataishu plant—that is, 
the' sneeze-plant ’; opium, 
of which it was said that 
it was like the mandrake 
(in its narcotic effects), 
and that women and 
children gathered the juice, 
as they do to this day; 
the mandrake, called 
namtar-ira, ornamtar-gira, 
from which the Greeks 
made mandragora, garbling the word as 
they heard it. Then there were the gums, 
from myrrh to styrax ; the daisy, which 
they, like the classical authors, accounted 
sacred to Venus; the fruits, among which 
are worth}' of notice the armanu or apricot, 
Irom which the Romans took the name 
Armeniaca, and the musukkanu, mulberry, 
from which word came the old appellation 
' sycamine,’ 

These, however, come from the simple 
botanical catalogues. The next in the 
scale of importance are the pharma¬ 
copoeia lists, arranged in three columns, 
giving the plant, the disease for which 
it is employed, and the method of use. 
Licorice-root is ‘ a drug for coughing,’ to 
be crushed and drunk in beer; the galls 
of the tamarisk (a fruitful source of tannic 
acid) are for diarrhoea ; aloes are ‘ a drug 
for bile,’ also to be crushed and drunk; 
and then there is a plant called ' urtu,’ 
used for anointing in oil, that lice should 
not be on a man’s body. 


From these brief re¬ 
minders for the physician 
ne can turn to the real 
medical texts, written on 
several hundred tablets or 
fragments, giving numer¬ 
ous recipes ior different 
diseases, with the diagnosis 
in full, followed by the me¬ 
thod of administering them. 

If a man’s eyes are full 
of yellow rheum, bray and 
apply pomegranate rind, 
an excellent styptic ; for 
inflammation of the eyes, 
bray dust from a copper 
saucepan and apply it in 
curd to them, copper being 
a well-known remedy ; if 
a man's head is full of 
scabies and itch, crush sul¬ 
phur and apply it in cedar 
oil—a modern remedy ; if 
saliva comes too freely in 
the mouth, crush and let 
him drink, perhaps with 
other drags, tamarisk-galls 
(i.e., tannin), galbanum 
and turpentine from fir 
and pine. These are but 
specimens of what may be 
enumerated as thousands of such recipes, 
which provide for everything from a 
scorpion sting to difficult childbirth. 

No doctor, however, could quite shake 
himself free from magic, and even to the 
baldest lists of medical recipes the 
Assyrian would sometimes add a charm. 



Tins clay tablet from the library of Asluubani- 
pal (c. 650 b.c.), \mtten in cuneifomi Sumerian 
with its Assyrian translation, gives the names of 
various cucumbers, and other plants whence 
certain beneficial drugs are derived. 

British Museum 
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ASSYRIAN LEXICON 
A fragment of a tablet containing 
an explanatory list of words with 
glosses, drawn up for use m the 
library of Ashurbanipal. 
British Museum 
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BABYLONIAN LEGENDS OF THE CREATION 


Assynan tablets relate the Babylonian epic of the Creation m 
seven sections (i) the primeval ocean mass , (2) lebelhon of 
the gods, (3) divine council of war, (4) Maiduk as champion, 
slays Tiamat (sec page 978), (5) creation of the stars, 
(6) creation of man (7) hymn m praise of Manduk 
Rntosh Museum , photo Mansell 


Theie is the interesting Ex¬ 
orcism of the Worm which 
causes toothache 

After Anu made the liea\ ens, 
the In. a\ ens made the < arth the 
earth made the m er-, the m ers 
made tin canals the canals made 
the niaish the maisli made thr 
Worm The \\ orm came w eep- 
lng to Shamash (eamc) unto Ea 
her tears flowing What wilt 
thou gne me for ray food, what 
wi't thou give me to destroy 5 
‘I will give thee dried figs (and) 
apncots ' Forsooth, what are 
these dried figs to me, or apri¬ 
cots 5 Set me amid the teeth, 
and let me dwell m the gums 
that I may destroy the blood of 
the teeth, and of the gums chew' 
their marrow So shall I hold 
the bolt of the door' ' Since 
thou hast said this, 0 Worm 
may Ea smite thee with Ins 
mighty fist ’ 

If the piofession desired 
were that of a practical che¬ 
mist, as with the doctor many branches of 
knowledge were necessary The aspuant 



BABYLONIAN MAP OF THE WORLD 
The great circle marks the Ocean, while in the 
smaller circles are Babylon and other cities, and 


had to have something of the priest in 
him, for no glass-furnace could be made 
without due sacrifices to the spirits of 
embryos born before their time, so that 
the ghosts of these unfortunate little 
beings, so incomplete themselves, might 
be pacified and so peisuaded to with¬ 
hold their evil influence from spoiling the 
chemical compounds m the piocess of 
their production He must be also a 
geologist, foi the compounds, for which 
his text-books provided lecipes, de¬ 
manded many earths and substances out 
of the earth, and he must also know some¬ 
thing of medicines, paiticularly poisons 
Finally, he must be something of an artist 
m his production of coloured glazes 
The Assynan chemist was the fotciminer 
of the medieval alchemist, without the 
latter's perpetual matcualistic ambition 
to discover, by assiduous search, the 
elixir which was to produce gold out of 
some baser metal Doubtless lus first 
training was with the priestly staff of the 
temple, wheie he could study the books 
on stones and chemicals As has been said 
above, there were dictionaries of these 
geological products, and herein he would 
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their identification not pci haps so com¬ 
plete as oui modern scale, but a s ei y 
piactical one for defining; the diffuence 
between chalk and let us say, chalcedony, 
or lapis lazuli and sapphne, the last being 
so hard that it was called ' sciatclnng- 
stone 1 (the meaning of ‘ sapphire ') and 
was used by them to cut seals 

He would learn fiom the seal-cutters 
how to identify other stones fiom then 
colour • led-stone (carnelian) , blue-stone 
(lapis) ci\stal a white 
Identification of stone model ately hard 
precious stones (limestone), green seipent- 

stone (gieen calcitc, or 
serpentine) Still moie advanced he 
would piobably learn that ceitain of 
the stones would cffeivesce under acid, 
which was anothei distinguishing test, 
after which he would learn that there 
was a connexion betw'cen the hard black 
seal-stone, haematite, and the wonderful 
magnetic stone, iron oxide, that a form 
of aisemc (oipnncnt) was useful as gold 
paint, and the test of arsenic w'as that it 
gave off a smell as of gailic wdien file was 
applied The red cmnabai, which came 
from neai the petroleum outflow' that 
burns so mysteriously'' near Kerkuk, 
would affoid him meicury, as he knew, if 
he collected the vaporised lesult after 
heating it in a seething pot, 
and if he treated lead with 
acid, it would give him a 
white paint, which he could 
turn to red lead by fire 

He would learn also how 
the different ‘ vitriols ’ (in the 
ancient sense of the woid) 
weie pioduced — just as 
‘ muzu,’ the woid for sulphate 
of non (or copper, it is un- 
cel tam which) was taken 
over by classical writers m 
the woid ‘ misy,’ so was 
the word ‘ sikhiu' for vitriol 
(feirous sulphate) boriowed 
as * son.’ He would learn 
that ‘ green vitriol 1 formed 
itself like grape-clusteis, and 
that the beautiful blue ciys- 
tals of blue vitriol were 


Then would come the application of this 
knowledge to piactical me in glais-making 
The furnace was built so that the fire of 
st\ lax wood beneath would flame through 
holes c died ‘ eves ' into the pai tition abo\e 
where the components to fotm the glass— 
a mixture of special sand and alkali from 
the soda-plants and chalk or lime—weie 
melted m the moulds To these he would 
add chemicals to make »arious colours 
Most lntei esting it is that the Assyrian 
chemist knew how to mtioduce a eery 
small quantity of gold into his components 
to produce a iuln colour, oi as he calls it 
‘ coial,’ which la merely the origin of the 
famous ‘ pm pie of Cassius ’ supposed to 
be an invention of a much later period 
Further, he knew how to produce a glass 
which he called ‘ spangled red glass,' his 
woids being ‘sandu markhashitu,' ex- 
tiaordmauly like Plmy's woid ‘ sandia- 
sitae 1 for the well known spangled mineral 
called aventunne, which is actually the 
name given to the spangled brown glass 
supposed to have been invented by the 
Venetians in the thuteenth centuiy. 

With this bnef sketch of terrestnal 
knowledge we can go on to his theories 
of the cosmos and his astionomy 
Fiom very early tunes the science of 
mathematics had atti acted the dwelleis 



THE WORLD AS THE BABYLONIANS CONCEIVED IT 

Babylonian ideas of tlie universe weie not unlike the early 
Greek Surrounding; a flat world from whose rential mountain 
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CELESTIAL LORE OF ANCIENT BABYLON 


Two sculptured stones, which record a deed of gift (left) and 
(right) the award of Nebuchadrezzar I to Ritti-Marduk for 
services on an Elamite campaign (see page 676), display Sun, 
Moon, Venus and Scorpion, symbols of a primitive astrological 
science which fathered the modem conception of astronomy. 

From J de Mot gait, * Fourties d Suss/ and British Museum 


in Mesopotamia, as would be only natural 
in a nation which paid so much attention 
to star-gazing, as well as to business, and 
the necessary surveys for land measuring 
The pupil, at an early age in Babylonian 
history, would find cuneiform books of 
multiplication tables and the like, and at 
subsequent periods tables of square and 
cube roots Much of this is to be found 
on tablets dating to the Third Dynasty of 
Ur (c 2400 b c), and even at the time of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (c. 2200 
b.c ) there were enough formulae invented 
to tram a man to be an efficient estate- 
agent As far back as 2400 b.c. he would 
be able to woik out the area of an irregular 
polygon with no little skill, and by 2200 
he could learn a very fair formula for 
the hypotenuse; there is even a most ad¬ 
vanced problem book, setting questions 
in the solution of areas : ‘In a square of 
such and such a size I have marked 8 
(isosceles) triangles: reckon this field,' 
When we reach the seventh century our 
actual knowledge of Assyrian mathema¬ 
tics is less, but no little inference can be 


drawn from their astronomy. 
Properly the science of the 
stais was still, for the 
most part, astrology, but 
already it was being turned to 
the practical use of deter¬ 
mining the length of the 
month This had come about, 
in the following manner 
From a veiy early time the 
Babylonians had known the 
difference between the solar 
and the lunar year, and in 
order to make the two coincide 
they added, from time to 
time, an intercalaiy month. 
This arrangement must have 
originated with the Sumerians, 
but even by Plammurabi’s 
time there was no fixed rule 
for the insertion of this month, 
the duration of the year being 
unceitain Ultimately, in the 
sixth century, an eight year 
cycle appeals to have been in 
vogue, and in 381 B.c. theie 
was a nineteen year cycle, 
having a second month Adar 
added in the third, sixth, 
eleventh, fourteenth and seventeenth yeais, 
and a second month Elul in the ninth 
From the ancient observation of these 
two years, the lunar and the solar, with 
the division of the ecliptic into twelve 
signs which are almost the same as those 
in use to-day, had aiisen the celebiated 
Sexagesimal System for which the Sumer¬ 
ians were famous, and which we have 
inherited in our divisions of time 

In this problem of settling the duiation 
of the solar year, a second one had arisen, 
that of defining the actual 
length of each month, not Duties of the 
only for astronomical reasons, Astronomers 
but also for purposes of busi¬ 
ness The month began, like the modern 
one in the Near East, with the new moon, 
but as the lunar month lasts about twenty- 
nine days and a half, it is obvious that 
some months will have twenty-nine days 
and others thirty. It was part of the 
routine of the Assyrian observatories to 
settle this point monthly, and repoit 
thereon to the king, and by an ingenious 
but practical method they were able to see 
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in advance, from the relath e positions of 
the sun and moon, whether the month 
was to have its twenty-nine or thnty days. 
The length of the month was thus forecast. 

The Sexagesimal System gave rise to the 
smaller time-divisions of ‘ here ’ 01 double- 
houis. That these weie made is pioved to 
us by the lepoit of an ancient astrologer 
on the equinox, which states that on a 
certain day the day and night were equal, 
theie having been six beie to each 

This at once leads us to the invention of 
the clepsydia or water-clock, which the 
Babylonians probably had ui the seventh 
century, certainly in the Seleucid period 
(c 300 B.c ). The amount of water which 
appears to have been allowed to drip 
thiough the oiifice of the clock was at 
the rate of one talent (= 60 mana of 505 
grammes each) in the day and night, or 
approximately six drops to the second. 
The tradition of the existence of a Baby¬ 
lonian clepsydra is preserved by Sextus 
Empiricus (third century a d.), and 
Herodotus credits them with the invention 
of the gnomon, a kind of sundial, and the 
polos, a concave dial for measuring time. 

As was seen in Chapter 18, science had as 
yet had no unsettling effect on the minds of 
Babylonian theologians. They had as yet 
no reason to keep their religion and their 



investigations separate in ‘ water-tight 
compartments ’ They held to the old 
religious beliefs for the two good masons 
that they were naturally conservative, and 
up to the present, as far as then somewhat 
elementary researches had gone, there was 
nothing in science that conflicted with 
religion. The same may be said of the 
seventh century, or, for that matter, of the 
latei Babylonian Empire in the sixth, which 
is as late as we can postulate this with cer¬ 
tainty As far as the Assyrian or Baby¬ 
lonian w'as concerned, the heavenly bodies, 
at which he gazed so intently, m order to 
learn the will of the gods, had been set in 
their places and given the oidmance of 
their movements by the gods 

For the Assynan the stones of the 
creation of the world were those which 
tradition had handed down, paiticularly 
the great version in seven tablets He 
accepted without cavil the stones as given 
in Ins texts, after having made m the main 
version a monstrous and fundamental 



OF ASTRONOMY 


Assyrians and Babylonians alike supplemented traditional lore by scientific observation, and 
saw nothing incompatible between the claims o£ religion and science, a stage ot culture that 
prevailed to the sixth century b 0 Left, an Assynan astrolabe tor making astrological coniputa 
tions. Right, a tablet with astrological forecasts derived from lunar observations 

Britxsh Museum , Photos Manse]} 
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Ashur (or m Babylonia Marduk) became the champion of the other gods against the dragon- 
goddess Tiamat, who created monsters to revenge herself upon Apsn on account of his wicked plan 
to destroy 1 their own offspring Tiamat was slam and from the two halves of her body were 
created heaven and eaitli The figure on the left is a priest These reliefs were found at Nimrftd 

From Layard, 1 Monuments of htnevah 



This marble relief from the palace at Nimrod most probably represents the Great Mother 
(Xshtar or Belit) engaged in a rite of the fertility cult before the sacred tree lhe Tice of Life 
depicted in a similar symbolic design has been found on several sculptures of the period, it is 
probably a conventionalised xorm of the date palm on which Mesopotamian prosperity so laigely 
depended With a desire to secure symmetry, the designer here has duplicated the figure 

MANIFESTATIONS OF GOOD AND EVIL BEFORE THE COSMOS WAS CREATED 

British Museum, photo Mansell 
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change The legend had been boirowed 
from Babylon, whcie the heio of the story 
had been the national god Marduk as 
soon as the Assyrians took it over the hero 
was changed to Ashnr, a very typical piece 
of pnestlv juggling 

In the beginning when the heavens were 
not, and the earth beneath was not formed, 
the Deep, Apsu, and the Dragon, Tiamat, 
with Mummu to do their behests, w ere the 
only creations Then from the union of 
these two fust named were two deities 
born, Lakhmu and Lakhamu, and from 
these sprang Anshar and Iushar, who m 
turn gave being to Anu (the Sky), fiom 
whom was begotten Ea, god of the earth 
beneath and the watcis under the earth m 
particular But the gods thus cieated so 
disturbed their pristine parent, Apsu, that 
he took counsel with Tiamat that they 
might destroy them Tiamat, however, 
would not agree to slay her own offspring, 
but Mummu encouraged the wicked plan 
of Apsu, and this came to the ears of Ea, 
who by magic cast a deep sleep on Apsu 


and then killed him and hound Mummu 
as prisoner Then was the national god 
Marduk, son of Ea (in the Babylonian 
version) born, or, as m the Assyrian 
account, Ashur son of Lakhmu and 
Lakhamu 

Tiamat, however, robbed of her hus¬ 
band, meditated revenge, and to this end 
bore monsters of all kinds, exalting Kmgu 
over them, and prepared to fight the gods 
Ea again heard of this and was greatly 
perturbed m mmd, and on going for help 
to Anshar was advised to encounter the 
dragon , but his spuit failed him and he 
would not Then Anshar told his son Anu 
to go, but he turned back in teiror at 
sight of her, and finallv Marduk was be¬ 
sought to take up the championship, and 
he accepted gladly Ultimately theie was 
a tremendous fight between Marduk and 
Tiamat, in which the god was victonous, 
slaying the great dragon, and then taking 
Kmgu prisoner. 

Here begins the creation of cosmos ■ 
Maiduk splits the great dragon into two 



TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE IN THE OLD ASSYRIAN CAPITAL 


The elevation and area of the temple erected m Ashur by Shalmaneser III to Anu and Adad follow 
closely those of the older edifice founded by Shamshi Adad I about a thousand years before and 
rebuilt by Tiglatli-pileser Both temples were typical expressions ol a deep seated tradition of the 
wamor-kmgs who sought to equalise regal splendour with divine governance in a theocratic state 
The provision of ' houses ’ and of one great tower for each deity emphasises this aspect 
After Anirae ' Dsr Anu Adad Tsmpel in dssur ,* J. C. Kinn-hs’schi Buckkandlun; Ultra; 
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AGRICULTURE IN IMPERIAL ASSYRIA 
1 he plough and seed-drill shown m the lower half of this 7th 
century tablet afford a glimpse into the methods of the 
cultivator A date palm is appropriately introduced Above 
are seen a sacied tree a bull and a man befoie a small shnne 
Brtlisl' MliSLUm 


halves, one for the heavens, the other for 
the earth, and settles the ordinance of 
the heavenly bodies, and the 
duration of periods of time. 

Then in order that the gods 
might be duly served, he 
creates man by slaying the 
iniquitous Kingu, and using 
his blood. 

This, then, was the orthodox 
cosmogony, and the Assyrian 
saw no more cause to dis¬ 
believe it than the modern 
orthodox Arab would mistrust 
what his teachers have taught 
him. A compilation of the 
different texts which refer to 
the cosmic order shows that 
the heavens were regarded as 
being in three successive layers, 
above the flat earth, which 
was surrounded by the ocean. 

Beyond this earthly ocean was 
the lofty dam which bounded 
it and supported the heavens, 
and from a gate in the eastern 
mountains therein issued the 
sun on his daily round to 
the western gate. Beneath 
the earth was the dark, for¬ 
bidding Underworld, contain¬ 
ing the seven-walled abode 
of the dead. 


With all their limitations 
however, the Assyrians tuie 
beginning to settle the science 
of astronomy on a firm basis, 
albeit their use foi their ob¬ 
servations was in the main 
astiological. They reckoned 
of course, seven planets, the 
Sun, the Moon, Venus, Jupitei, 
Mercury, Mars, Saturn, and 
one of their astronomeis de¬ 
scribes them as ‘stars which 
pass over their own road over 
themselves ' Even in the sev¬ 
enth centuiy they may have 
been able to foretell eclipses 
of the Moon, from the eighteen- 
year ‘ saros ’ period (within 
which eclipses recur), and theie 
is no doubt that they were 
able to predict eclipses suc¬ 
cessfully in the succeeding 
century, although they could not always 
state which would be visible at Babylon. 


MUSIC IN THE REIGN OF ASHURBANIPAL 
Priests chanted to the accompaniment of the tenuous sounds 
of harp and drum. This marble slab from Kouyunjik shows 
the haip with twelve stnngs, whereas the ' Asoi '—the treble 
instrument of the Hebrews—had but ten. 

British Museum ; photo, Mansell 
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This bronze bowl from Nimrud shows a design of distinct 
Egypto-Phoemcian motive The concentric circles are sur- 
loundcd by a frieze depicting winged liawk-headed sphinxes, 
each with an enemy underfoot, and wearing the crowns of 
North and South Kliepera-beetle standards divide the groups. 

British Museum ; pliolo, Mcnsell 
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Their passion foi astrology 
led them to record the pres¬ 
ence of stars within the largex 
and the smallei haloes of the 
Moon. The Sun’s path through 
the ecliptic they had long ago 
divided into twelve signs of the 
Zodiac ; Venus was carefully 
observed even in the time of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon 
(Ammi-zaduga, c. 1977 n c.). 

Aftci the fall of Babylon in 
539 B.C., down almost to the 
Chmtian Era, the science of 
astrology, as the pundits who 
recorded their observations in 
cuneiform knew it, was begin¬ 
ning to develop into a very 
sound astronomy. 

It remains now to sum up 
our two chapters on the in¬ 
habitants of Babylonia and 
Assyria by tracing the develop¬ 
ment of the Semitic mind and 
capacity, and their ultimate 
influence on the later civiliza¬ 
tions. What were the caitses 
of the greatness, and at the 
same time the inferiority, of 
the Semites who occupied the Mesopo¬ 
tamian valley ? 

To answer this properly demands, iiist, 
a review of the Semitic character in its 
power of expansion, and its limitation of 
aim. Broadly speaking, two factoi s accen¬ 
tuate their defects, which in the end were 
so strongly to militate against their rising 
to unlimited supremacy among civilized 
nations , and these were, first, the external 
one of the. enervating climate of Baby¬ 
lonia, and, secondly, the internal one of 
their natural conservatism. 

It has been impossible to lay any very 
great stress throughout these chapters on 
marked differences between the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians, or salient advances 
in the different periods, throughout the 
two or three thousand years of Semitic 
occupation of Mesopotamia we are com¬ 
pelled to say that there was very little in 
the way of human advancement to mark 
the passage of years. This long period 
can show much empiric discovery, it is 
true, in the fields of concrete and prac¬ 
tical science, but nothing on the lines ol 


rational philosophic theory, which was 
practically the same in 700 B.c. as it was 
in 2000 b.c. 

If we essay to indicate the character 
of the ancient Semites, we must ascribe 
to them an intense devotion, not neces¬ 
sarily fanatic, to then gods; loyalty 
to their race rather, perhaps, than their 
country; kindness and faithfulness to 
their families and friends ; professionally 
a great capacity for trade, and a judicious 
courage in time of war ; a high apprecia¬ 
tion of music, which shows itsdlf in the 
rhythm and beauty 7 of the imagery in 
their poetry, and a nice perception of 
literary details ; and in all their doings an 
efficient practical outlook. 

On the other hand metaphysical ab¬ 
stractions had little charm for them ; they 
cared little for oi'iginal channels of thought, 
and were as a rule very 7 unready to accept 
new conceptions in religion, save in conven¬ 
tional transference of legends from other 
gods to their own. Although they allowed 
themselves no little freedom in translating 
the poetic epics, they were conservative in 
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their copying of ancient rituals and reli¬ 
gious services, thus unwittingly with¬ 
holding the proper application of a very 
learned scholarship fiom the lealm of 
physics, in which nothing but the most 
daring originality could 
eliminate the infinite fan¬ 
tasies boin of ancient 
savage credulity which 
ultimately in their de¬ 
scendants became definite 
and unassailable convic¬ 
tions, to be peipetuated 
by an uncompromising 
priesthood. The efforts of 
their learned men came to 
a spontaneous end in the 
persistent limitations of 
their religion against which 
no one had the initiative or even the 
desiie to struggle. 

Throughout the Near East excavations 
have over and over again proved this lack 
of originality; the Palestine sites show 
nothing but relics of a people poor in art, 
paradoxically (as at Gezer) crying aloud 
that it was the Israelites who were the real 
' Philistines ’ in artistic conception. The 
Phoenician worker in metal bon owed his 
designs from Egypt; and as for the Arab 
of to-day, he seems likely to remain in¬ 
capable of doing more than borrowing 
weapons of war or telegraphs, under the 
impression that this adaptation con¬ 
stitutes an inventive capacity. 


This lack of invention is equally obvious 
throughout the Semitic domination of 
Babylonia, where the Sumerians were the 
founders of everything ; the Semites bor- 
lowed practically all their literature, and 
only in their historical in- 
sci ip lions or their free 
translations of the epics 
did their imagery lead 
them to be original. In 
sculpture, although their 
artistic sense led them to 
improve on the lesults of 
their predecessors, their 
very technique was bor¬ 
rowed from the Sumerians, 
and down to the end they 
retained the conventional 
Sumeiian ideas of perspec¬ 
tive. It is true that their great prac¬ 
ticality had made them excel as law¬ 
givers, but here again we cannot eliminate 
the probability of Sumerian connexion. 
Indeed, there is one obvious and out¬ 
standing debt which the different Semites 
owe to their neighbours, and that is the 
alphabets which they borrowed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all their conser¬ 
vatism, which is the mark of so many 
people in the East, the Semites by their 
great power of observation undoubtedly 
wrested many a secret from nature, and 
we are to-day greatly their debtors for the 
largesse which their caravaneers passed 
on to Europe. 



ASSYRIAN LION WEIGHT 


Found at Nnnifld, date c. 745-705 
e c The handle is cast on Lhe 
bionze body and the weight is 
indicated on one side in strokes 
thus /// means 3 minas (maneks) 

British Museum ,* photo, Mansell 



MUSIC AND THE DANCE ON AN ASSYRIAN BAS-RELIEF 
From a seventh century alabaster relief from Nineveh it is evident that the Assyrians were 
extremely sensitive to the beauties of rhythm in music and dancing, and no less successful in 
portraying then ideas. Note the orchestra (left) of tambourine, cymbals and two kinds of lyre 
the , d J n S ers P erform graceful steps, recognizable by the idea of motion subtly informing 
air. foot, and body movements. Mastery of form also characterises the two horses on the right! 

The Louvre 
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THE DORIAN INVASION AND 
IONIAN MIGRATIONS 

A Period of Storm and Stress that beset the Greek 
World in the Dark Ages after the Trojan War 

By W. R. HALLIDAY 

Principal of lung’s College, London , Late Latlibone Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Liverpool; Author of The Growth of the City State, etc. 


or the Greeks themselves two great 
events stood out in the tradition 
of their past as necessary points of 
departure for any attempt to recon¬ 
struct its history; one was the Trojan 
War and the other was the ' return of the 
Heraclidae,’ which was said to have taken 
place some eighty years after the fall 
of Troy. The story of ‘ the children of 
Heracles' owes its form to a desire to 
justify the Dorian rulers of Argos by an 
alleged hereditary claim, which has no 
real historical foundation; but that the 
event which it describes really took place, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

The story ran that Heracles had taken 
service with Aegimius, a Dorian chieftain 
in Thessaly, fought for him against the 
Lapiths, and was rewarded by receiving 
a third of his kingdom. Hyllus, the son of 
Heracles, was confirmed in the possession 
of the land which his father had won, and 
was adopted by Aegimius upon equal 
terms with his own two sons, Pamphylus 
and Dyman. Hence arose the names of 
the three tribes, Hylleis, Pamphyloi and 
Dymanes, into which Dorian communities 
eveiywhere were divided. 

In the second generation an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to recover the pos¬ 
sessions of Pleracles in the Peloponnese, 
but it was left to the hero’s great-grand¬ 
children, Temenus, Cresphontes and 
Aristodemus, to sail across the Corinthian 
Gulf from the 'Place of Ship-building’ 
(Naupactus) under the guidance of a one- 
eyed Aetolian chief named Oxylus. Oxylus 
and his Aetolians overran Elis and settled 
there. For the rest of the conquered 
Peloponnese the victorious brothers cast 
lots ; Argos fell to Temenus, Messenia to 


Cresphontes and Laconia to Aristodemus. 
Aristodemus, however, died leaving twin 
sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who jointly 
succeeded to their father's portion. This 
was the explanation offered by legend 
for the curious phenomenon of a dual 
monarchy in historical Sparta. 

From Argos the Dorians established 
themselves in Sicyon, Phlius and Epidaurus 
in north-eastern Peloponnese, and, at a 
somewhat later date, in Aegina, the largest 
island in the Saronic Gulf. In this area 
Corinth alone possessed traditions of an 
independent settlement from the sea by 
a certain ' Wanderer, son of Cavalier ’ 
(Aletes, son of Hippo- 
botes), but, whatever her Occupation of 
origin, Corinth in her the Peloponnese 
early days was also under 
the suzerainty of Argos. The story of a 
further wave of invasion sweeping up the 
Isthmus of Corinth from the south, to be 
shattered by the heroic king Codrus upon 
the borders of inviolate Attica, is probably 
an exaggeration due to Athenian vanity. 
What is certainly true is that from Corinth 
Megara was conquered and ‘Doricised,’ 
at a date appreciably later than the north¬ 
eastern Peloponnese. 

The whole of the best land in the Pelo¬ 
ponnese had thus been occupied by in¬ 
vading tribes. What had happened to its 
original possessors ? Some had been 
reduced to serfdom and now tilled the 
land for their new masters; some, no 
doubt, fled to the two areas which in¬ 
vasion had spared. The Dorians had turned 
aside from the barren uplands of Arcadia 
to more profitable conquests; they had 
left, too, the narrow strip between the 
Arcadian mountains and the Corinthian 
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What the Greeks knew as the ' return ot the Heraclidae,' or the Dorian Invasion, we must recognize 
as a general immigration, from Macedonia or northern Greece into the Achaean world, of mder Greek- 
speaking folk, not necessarily all ' Dorian ' in the narrower sense The entry of the Boeotians and 
Aetolmns, for instance, into the regions later called after them must have been part of the associated 
movements This map shows Greece as the Dorians lemodcllcd it; compare the map m page 772. 


Gulf, the district which was called Achaea 
in historical times. It will be obvious, 
however, that the displacement of popu¬ 
lation involved in an invasion upon this 
scale must have more than local conse¬ 
quences ; nor were Arcadia and Achaea, 
the poorest parts of a country which is 
nowhere capable of supporting a very 
dense population, likely to be able to 
absorb the whole of the fugitives. 

The greater part, we are told, fled to 
Attica for refuge. But Attica, again, had 
owed her boasted immunity from invasion 
largely to the poverty of her soil. For 
Attica now to absorb and support the 


surplus population that was thus suddenly 
thrust upon her was economically im¬ 
possible. Another outlet must be found. 
So, under Athenian leadership, the refugees 
from pre-Dorian Peloponnese set sail for 
the coast of Asia Minor, where, between 
the Aeolian settlements of the north and 
the Dorian settlements of the south, 
a central area was yet unoccupied by the 
Greeks. This, the final stage of the 
Greek settlement of the western coast of 
Anatolia, is what is known as the Ionian 
Migration. 

If the Ionian Migration represents the 
last phase of the settlement of the 
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Anatolian coast, the Dorian Invasion of Achaean kings who built the Beehive 
the Peloponnese was similarly but the Tombs and ruled over the Mycenae which 
last of a series of connected movements, inherited the leadership of Aegean civiliza- 
which changed the conditions of the Greek tion after the fall of Cnossus, the centre 
world as depicted in the Homeric poems of Minoan power, in the middle of the 
to those prevailing m historical times, second millennium b.c. Homer, that is 
Homeric Greece (see Chap. 28) we may to say, is describing in his epics the 
conveniently call Achaean, but who these civilization of the enlarged Mycenae of 
Achaeans were is unfortunately a matter the Beehive Tombs and the Lion Gate, 
of dispute. Of the two main theories each discussed in Chapter 25. 
has a certain plausibility and each raises Other scholars, whose view I am old- 
certain difficulties of its own. Although fashioned enough to prefer, are inclined 
every student of the period is likely to to doubt whether Greek was spoken by 
have a strong preference for one or the the Mycenaeans when 
other, it can hardly be claimed that at Cnossus fell. The Achaeans Rival theories 
present the evidence is sufficiently decisive they believe to have been about Achaeans 
to brand one as definitely wrong and invaders fiom much farther 
the other as right. north, who overran the Mycenaean civi- 

The present tendency is to suppose that lization in its later stages. Perhaps a 
Greek may have been spoken in the dominant minority, they barbarised but 
Balkan Peninsula at a very early date, did not destroy the civilization that they 
That the earlier period of Mycenaean conquered, perhaps by penetration that 
splendour, the period of the Shaft Graves, was relatively gradual. With them they 
drew its inspiration from Crete is not brought Indo-European speech, the Indo- 
denied. But some scholars hold that it European type of social organization, the 
was a Greek-speaking population which practice of burning their dead, and religi- 
was then civilized by Minoan overlords, ous beliefs responsible for the different 
that the Achaeans were already living character of the Homeric pantheon from 
in northern Greece, and that they came what little we know of the religious 
to power in the centre and south at the system of the Mycenaeans. 
beginning of the second great period of But, whichever of these views may be 
Mycenae. According to this view it was right, there can be no question that 



WIDER RANGE OF GREEK ACTIVITIES DURING THE AGE OF COLONISATION 


There were two distinct phases of Greek expansion. First there was an unorganized overflow of 
refugees mingled with homeless adventurers, which was caused by the Dorian Invasion and resulted 
in the settlements of Asia Minor. Later, in the eighth century B.c., owing to economic causes rather 
than direct pressure, the over-populous states of the mainland and Asia Minor began to send out organ¬ 
ized colonies This stage is dealt with more fully in Chapter 34, to which these two maps equally refer. 
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THE CHITON AS WORN BY MEN 


In early times, and on ceremonial occasions, Greek 
men wore a sewn tunic with or without a mantle 
(left) Tlie Dorian tunic, the same for men as for 
women (below), was wornshoit (right) fot exercise, 
and draped over one shoulder by slaves 

the Greece of Homer is very different 
fiom the Gieece of historical times. 
Iron is not unknown to Homer, but it is 
still lare; his Achaeans aic true repre¬ 
sentatives of the Bionze Age, Again, 
even if we are right in believing the 
Achaeans to be northern invaders, they 
are nevertheless in closer cultural contact 
with the great age of Mycenae than were 
the Greeks of the Iron Age. For instance, 
the palace of the Phaeacian king Alcinous 
is more sumptuous than any building 
which we shall find again in Greece for 
many generations, and the style of its 


decoiation is clearly Mycenaean in general 
character. Again, the armament of the 
troops before Troy betrays a period of 
transition. Side by side with the warrior 
of the north armed with cuirass and 
parry-shield are fighting heroes who are 
protected by the cumbersome ' tower 
shield ' of Aegean chivalry, which covered 
the body from neck to ankle. 

In Europe the Greek world of Homer 
is still an interconnected whole, almost 
homogeneous throughout in civilization 
and able easily to combine for the common 
venture ; whereas we find the Greece 
of post-Homeric times to be divided, as 
it were, into compartments in which a 
parallel development, it is true, takes 
place, but one distinguished in the 
different areas by marked local indi¬ 
vidualities. As regards Asia, the coast 
lands in Priam’s day were not yet m 
Greek hands, and Miletus was a Carian 
town. But the movement eastward had 
begun. In the north, the island of Lemnos 
was ruled by a son of Jason, the leader 
of the heroes who had sailed in the Aigo 
from lolcus in the Pagasaean Gulf to 
bring home from Colchis the Golden Fleece. 
In the south Achaeans had reached 
Cyprus, while Dorians had reached East 
Crete and, apparently, Rhodes. 

This last fact may suggest—and it 
seems actually to have been the case— 
that the great movement which was to 
shatter the Achaean civilization had 
already begun. The Trojan War, which 





EARLIEST FASHIONS FOR WOMEN IN HISTORICAL GREECE 


1 he Dorian chiton, or turuc, was an oblong sheet of woollen cloth measuring rather more than the 
height of the wearer and about twice the span of her arms. Folded as shown in the diagram 
on the left, it fell into position about the figure leaving the arms bare (centre, from a toilet box). 
A girdle was usually worn to keep the two edges together. The Ionian chiton (right) was essentially 
a loosely-fitting dress of fine, almost transparent linen with wide sleeves, and girt at the waist. 

il I use it >11 
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imposed an intolerable strain 
upon a cracking labiic, may 
well have hastened the catas¬ 
trophe. Tradition is unanimous 
in telling that the Achaean 
chieftains leturned to a Greece 
in confusion and turmoil. If 
the expedition after ten weary 
yeais was crowned with victory, 
the story of the return is no 
paean of triumph, but a tale 
Df tragedy almost unrelieved. 

By the ' Dorian Invasion ' 
an ancient Greek would have 
undeistood ' the return of the 
childien of Heracles 1 to the 
Peloponnese; and by 1 Dorians’ 
the ruling members of a re¬ 
stricted number of definite 
communities, mainlj’ to be 
found in the Peloponnese and 
the southern islands of the 
Aegean, whose race was 
attested by the presence of 
the characteristic three Dorian 
tribes in their social organiza¬ 
tion. But for our purposes the 
label of the Dorian Invasion 
must be used in a wider 



FASTENINGS FOR THE DORIAN CHITON 


Pins and brooches were long in common use in Greece wherevei 
the Dorian chiton was worn. Of the former, which were often of 
great length, two specimens are shown here (right). Brooches 
assumed many forms but were usually spiralled (top) or more or 
less deeply bowed (centre), sometimes resembling a safety-pin. 

British School at Athens Annual 


sense to cover the whole series of connected 
racial movements, of which the conquest of 
the Peloponnese was the last, on the part 
of a group of peoples, closely allied in 
speech, of whom the Dorians were one. 
For the concluding centuries of the second 
millennium witnessed an invasion of the 
south of the Balkan Peninsula from the 
north by peoples whose 
Arms and dress earlier home had probably 
of the invaders been in Illyria. Hardy and 
determined warriors, these 
invaders had the overwhelming advant¬ 
age of superior armament. The bronze 
stabbing swords of the Achaeans, liable to 
break with a direct blow, were no match 
for the northerners’ cutting swords of iron, 
Characteristic, too, was the new form of 
dress which the invaders from a colder 


with large fibulae or safety pins. This 
garment was the simple form from which 
the later improved varieties of Greek tunic 
were all essentially derived. 

The great brooches, which are very 
typical of the Iron Age in Greece, continued 
to be used by the Dorian women of Argos, 
Sparta, Corinth and Aegina long after the 
Ionian tunic, which needed no such 
fastenings, had been adopted at Athens. 
Of this change of fashion at Athens 
Herodotus tells a story, which may not 
be historical in the strict sense, but will 
illustrate the formidable size of these 
pins. An Athenian expeditionary force, 
which had been sent to Aegina, was com¬ 
pletely annihilated with the exception of 
one survivor, who was sent home to tell 
the tale. When he arrived at Athens he 


climate introduced. 

A rough blanket, not sewn and shaped 
to the body, nor buttoned, was folded 
over along its upper edge, so that the 
overlap reached roughly from the neck to 
the waist. It was then wrapped round 
the body and fastened above each shoulder 


was met by the wives and mothers of his 
comrades, who stabbed him to death with 
their brooches, each fury demanding, as 
she struck, where her man was. Since 
then, Herodotus tells us, Athenian women 
were obliged to wear Ionian tunics, which 
were not fastened with pins; but the 
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Argives Mid Aeginetans, lie declares, made 
their brooches half as large again. 

Aegimius, it will be remembered, was 
king in Thessaly when Heracles took 
service with him. Upon Thessaly inevit¬ 
ably fell the first brent of the northern 
invasions. Its plain is more fertile and 
far larger in extent than any which can be 
found elsewhere in Greece, and in conse¬ 
quence of its attractiveness as a prize no 
land so frequently changed hands in the 
prehistoric period. That the dislocation of 
the peoples inhabiting this area had begun 
before the Trojan War could be shown 
by references in the Homeric poems, 
though its final occupation b5' the Thes¬ 
salians may not have been completed 
until after the fall of Troy. 

The character of our evidence does not 
justify any confident reconstruction of the 
details of the invasion in the chronological 


have been driven west over Pindus to 
Molossia and the region round the Am- 
bracian Gulf. Others, again, were allowed 
to retain a foothold in the hilly circum¬ 
ference of the fertile plain, as, for example, 
the various inhabitants of the two districts 
which were later known as Achaea 
Phthiotis and Mails. 

South of Thessaly the main stream of 
invasion seems to have flowed down the 
mountain range of Pindus. In central 
Greece the small district of Doris claimed 
to be pure Dorian, the mother land of the 
Dorians of the Peloponnese. Hence the 
main current swept over Delphi to the 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf, where 
perhaps it was joined by a confluent 
stream consisting mainly, not of invaders, 
but of the victims of invasion, 

Aetolia, to the west of Delphi, enjoys a 
prominent place in Greek legend. Here the 



PELEUS AT THE HUNTING OF THE CALYDONIAN BOAR 


The mountains in the intcuor ot Aetolia harbouied many wild beasts and were celebuitcd in 
mythology for the hunting of the boar sent by Artemis to ravage the fields of Calydon because 
Oeneus, king of Calydon, once neglected to oticr sacrifice to iter. This boar hunt was a favourite 
subject with Greek artists and sculptors, and is thus depicted m the upper part of the neck of the 
so-called Fiangois vase at Florence, painted by Clitias about the middle of the sixth ccntuiy b.c. 
Fiom lunlicangler-Reichhohl, 1 Gnechischcn Vti'iiiiiuiUiei? D/uckmann, A.G 


order of events, but the eventual result 
of the movement from Illyria is certain. 
The invadeis became masters of the whole 
of the rich central plain. Some of the 
original inhabitants were reduced to the 
condition of agricultural serfs and re¬ 
mained on the soil. Many peoples, on the 
other hand, were ejected from the area. 
Among these, according to Greek tradition, 
were the Boeoti, who were now pushed 
by the Thessalians into central Greece, 
where they gave their name to Boeotia. 

If this tradition is correct, the Boeoti, 
whose speech confirms the probability 
that they came from Mount Boeon in 
Illyria, must have represented an early 
wave of the invaders, who succeeded in 
effecting a temporary settlement in 
Thessaly, but were then pushed out by a 
succeeding wave. Other tribes seem to 


discovex-y of the vine was said to have 
been made, and the cycle of stories which 
centre round the hunting of the Caly- 
donian boar testifies to its prehistoric 
importance. In historical times, on the 
other hand, Aetolia was notoriously the 
most backward and uncivilized part of 
Greece. The remarkable contrast be¬ 
tween the Aetolia of legend and the 
Aetolia of history is perhaps to be ex¬ 
plained by these invasions of rude Illyrians, 
from which this part of Greece, which lacks 
the physical advantages of the other 
seats of early culture, never recovered. 

Aetolians, no doubt in the main dis¬ 
possessed refugees, sailed with the Dorians 
and occupied Elis. The story that the 
name Naupactus preserves a memory of 
the embarkation of the invaders of the 
Peloponnese may possibly be time. But 
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there is good reason to doubt the tradition 
that they sailed straight across the Gulf 
and completed the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese from the north by land. It is 
more probable that independent companies 
at different times sailed round the Pelo- 
ponnese to attack Laconia, Argos and 
Corinth from the sea. It is also probable 
that some of the Dorians of Crete and 
the islands similarly effected their settle¬ 
ments by sea from the Gulf of Corinth at 
this stage of the migration. 

In fact the movement, which appears 
in tradition to have been like a mountain 
torrent, was no doubt in reality less rapid 
and direct. It occupied in all probability 
a considerable time to run its course and 
affected a wide area outside the main 
channel. But the principal stream 
passed far to the west of Attica, and the 
Athenians claimed that their land alone 
in central Greece had remained untouched 
by invasion. Arcadia in the Peloponnese, 
too difficult and too poor a country to 
tempt the conquerors, made similar claims. 
Here the essential truth of tradition is 
confirmed by the evidence of the distri¬ 
bution of the Greek dialects. 

The Greek dialects are 'commonly 
divided into three principal groups, 
Aeolic, Ionic and Doric, the names of 
which are probably due 
Classification of to a reflex influence from 
Greek Dialects the Greek settlements of 
the Asiatic coast, where, 
it will be remembered, we have Aeolis 
on the north, Ionia in the centre and 
Doris on the south. The Aeolic dialect 
or group of dialects consists essentially 
of a blend of the Greek spoken by the 
victims of the Illyrian invasion with a 
speech of the same family as Doric. Its 
varieties, broadly speaking, are attribut¬ 
able to the different proportions of the 
mixture in the different areas. For 
instance, the Thessalian dialect shows 
that here the invaders dropped their own 
language almost completely and prac¬ 
tically adopted that of the peoples they 
conquered. In Boeotian, on the other 
hand, the speech of the original inhabitants 
has been strongly influenced by a much 
larger admixture of the language of the 
conquerors. Throughout northern and 
central Greece varieties of Aeolic Greek 


were spoken, except in one district. 
Attica alone possessed a different dialect, 
which is closely related only to Ionic. 

In the Peloponnese a variety of Aeolic, 
as we should expect, was spoken in Elis, 
where the Aetolians had settled. In the 
areas conquered by the Dorians, Doric 
naturally prevailed. Ar¬ 
cadian Speech, however. Problem of the 
falls completely outside Arcadian Speech 
the conventional triple 
classification. It is neither Aeolic, Doric 
nor Ionic, and in fact is unique except for 
its reappearance in Cyprus, whither emi¬ 
grants must have carried it at a date 
which, according to the evidence, must be 
extremely early. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Arcadian was the pre- 
Dorian speech of the Peloponnesians, some 
of whom carried it to Cyprus before 
the Dorian Invasion. In its original 
home it survived in one of the areas 
which remained traditionally untouched 
by the invaders. 

The irruption of northerners into the 
Balkan Peninsula inevitably produced 
secondary movements of population; for 
the land of northern and central Greece 
was no more able than that of the Pelopon¬ 
nese to support a sudden and violent 
increase of population. Further, an age 
of violence is not without its psychological 
effect. Besides dispossessed and desperate 
refugees in search of new homes, there will 
also be invaders who are not sated with 
their conquests, warriors who have lost 
the will to settle, adventurers whose rest¬ 
less spirit urges them to disdain a life of 
ease. Of such a rover Homer has given 
us a picture in the story which Odysseus 
concocted to satisfy the curiosity of the 
faithful swineherd, to whom he was not 
yet willing to reveal his true identity. 

He was the bastard son, he pretends, of 
a Cretan chieftain, whose intrepid valopr 
had discounted the disadvantages of his 
birth and had won him wealth and 
honour. ‘ Such a one was I in war, but 
the labour of the fields I never loved, 
nor home-keeping thrift, that breeds 
children, but galleys with their oars were 
dear to me, and wars and polished shafts 
and darts—baneful things whereat others 
used to shudder,’ He goes on to tell how 
he had served through the long years at 
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Troy and had come safe home. But 
for one month only he abode and had 
joy m hit. children and his wedded wife 
and all that lie had,' fot his lestless spirit 
uiged him again a-roving, and he fitted 
out a company of nine ships to raid the 
fat lands of Egypt. 

Five dajs with a fair 1101th wind 
behind them brought them to the mouth 
of the Nile, and ' they fell to wasting the 
fields of the Egyptians, 
Odysseus the type exceeding fair, and led 
of Sea Rover away their wives and 
infant children and slew 
their men.’ But, as had really happened 
to Odysseus at Ismarus, the pirates dallied 
too long and failed to get away with their 
booty before the natives had had time to 
concentrate supenor foices. The raiders 
were cut to pieces, but our hero escaped by 
taking service with the Egyptian king. 

After seven years’ honourable service 
with Pharaoh, Odysseus was tempted 
to leave Egypt by a Phoenician rogue, 
who eventually enticed him upon a voyage 
to Libya, intending really to sell him as 
a slave. From this fate, however, he was 
saved by shipwreck. Clinging to the 
mast of the foundered vessel, he was at 
length cast ashore at Thespiotia, where 
the king received him kindly and put him 
aboard a ship bound foi Dulichium 
But when they got to sea the sailors 
determined to kidnap their passenger, in 
order to sell him as a slave. However, 
when the ship put in at Ithaca, the crew 
went ashore, leaving their prisoner, as 
they thought, securely trussed up with 
ropes But he succeeded m freeing his 
hands, untied Ins bonds, slipped down 
the landing-plank mto the water and 
swam quietly to land. There he had 
hidden in the bushes until the danger of 
recapture was past, and had then made 
his way to the homestead of Eumaeus 
The tale of Odysseus was a fiction, but 
a fiction plausible enough to deceive 
Eumaeus. It gives us in fact an authentic 
sketch ot a contemporary type, the rover, 
whose individual exploits heralded the 
migrations, much as the Gothic raiders 
of the third century after Christ heralded 
the great movements of peoples which 
broke up the Roman Empire. Sackers 
of cities ’ the Homeric heroes called thern- 
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selves, and piracy was their honouiable 
profession 

Towns, for fear of the sea raiders, were 
everywhere peiched upon the hills at a 
safe distance from the shore. The sea 
rover would land at the spot of his choice 
and would send out his men to collect 
booty and women , children, too, and male 
pnsoneis could be marketed; but, for 
obvious reasons, it was not easy to secure 
adult males without delay and difficulty, 
and it was usually more expeditious to kill 
them out of hand The rest of his men the 
experienced captain would post on guard 
to watch for the enemy’s concentration 
and approach, and to cover the retreat of 
the booty-laden foragers to the ship For 
success or failure turned upon getting 
away before the inhabitants had had time 
to collect in overwhelming force. 

Of the same type as these Homeric 
‘ sackers of cities ’ were the rovers who 
led the migrations over seas. Migrations 
they were in the main, not colonising ex¬ 
peditions like those of a later date, when 
a community sent out 
an organized body of Mixed Companies 
settlers under an ap- of Homeless Men 
pointed leader to a 
definite goal, though it is true that one 
such, the colonisation of Scheria, occurs in 
Homer. One should rather think of these 
earfy expeditions as being undertaken by 
mixed companies ot adventiuers and 
broken men. Often, as for instance in the 
tradition of the Laconian settlement of 
the Cyclades and Ciete, the rank and file 
may chiefly have belonged to the con¬ 
quered laces, while the leaders were Dorian. 

The displacement of peoples in Thessaly 
and central Greece was then extended 
beyond the sea. It has been suggested, 
and the place-names of East Crete support 
the hypothesis, that the Dorians of whom 
Homer seems to know in Crete and Rhodes 
at the time of the Trojan War had set sail 
from newly conquered Thessaly. They 
clearly cannot have come from Argos or 
Sparta many years before the Dorians 
invaded the Peloponnesc, though their 
settlements were certainly reinforced from 
Sparta and Argos at a later date. In the 
main, however, the adventurers and re¬ 
fugees of northern and central Greece 
followed anothei ioute, that which had 
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been explored before them by the Argo¬ 
nauts Thus the noithern islands and the 
opposite coast were settled by Aeohans, 
the main current of migration setting due 
east, roughly along the same paiallel of 
latitude 

After the conquest of the Peloponnese 
the similar extension fiom Argolis and 
Laconia was directed south and east, and 
a part of the surplus population under 
Dalian leadership occupied the southern 


few eaily sites upon this coast have yet 
been explored at all, and almost none have 
been excavated to the bottom. It may 
be hazarded, however, that the obvious 
advantages of Ionia, where the main 
natural routes from Asia over land de¬ 
bouch down river valleys to the sea, were 
not wholly concealed from the early 
adventurers. 

A political cause may perhaps explain 
the apparent shyness of the first coiners 



MONUMENT OF A LONG LOST CIVILIZATION IN ASIA MINOR 


Most notable of the monuments of the pre-Hellcmc civilization that existel in the Sipylus region ol 
Asia Minor between the Gulf of Smyrna anrl the modern Manissa is the so-called Tomb of Tantalus (left) 
The tumulus formed a perfect circle built of small mortared stones As shown on the giound plan (right) 
sixteen radiating walls led from the outer to an inner circular wall and weie continued, forming eight 
partitions, to the central nucleus, walled up m the heart of winch was a rectangular mot tuary chamber 

front leucr, ' Description dc V Asic \Tineurt>* 


Cyclades, Crete, Carpathus, Rhodes and 
the southern corner of the Asiatic coast. 
Last, as we have seen, came the lonians 
to the central portion ; a very mixed 
people these, for in addition to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian refugees and their Athenian 
leadeis, a considerable element was com¬ 
posed of natives of central Greece. Hence 
it comes about that the primary religious 
loj ally of the lonians was not to the tute¬ 
lary goddess of Athens, but to Poseidon 
Hehconius, a Boeotian deity. 

Was it then mere accident that this 
favoured central area was left for occupa¬ 
tion by the latest coiners ? We can 
hardly think so. Unfortunately the 
archaeological evidence, which will one 
day settle many of these difficult questions, 
remains as yet under ground. Relatively 


in seizing the most favoured area. Perhaps 
its very advantages caused it to be held 
with securer power by a more formidable 
native civilization, and so to be more 
difficult of conquest. Such an hypothesis 
is at least supported by the pre-Hellenic 
monuments of the Smyrna-Magnesia dis¬ 
trict, the rock-cut sculptures and the 
so-called Tantalid tombs 

The foundation legends with their 
stones on the one hand of Amazons and 
on the other of Telchmes, magicians and 
metal workers from Ciete, point to the 
coast as a meeting-place of Late Minoan 
and Hittite cultures, and there is a strong 
tradition of the existence of a native 
civilization, the Caro-Lelegian, m which 
these two influences may well have been 
blended. 
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CONVENTIONAL RELIGIOUS ART 
What became a tradition m religious art is 
exemplified in this geometric potsherd from 
Boeotia, depicting the Boeotian goddess flanked 
by two lions. This system of ornamentation by 
geometric forms was the first creation of Greek art. 

From Farnell, 1 Cults of the Greek States ’ 

The Greek foundations immediately 
connected with the Trojan War lie not on 
this coast, but far afield to the south-east, 
where wandering heroes, like the seer 
Mopsus, were believed to have planted 
outposts of Hellenism in savage lands. 
The west coast of Asia seems in fhet to 
have been firmly held by native powers, 
until the extensions of the European 
migrations proved too persistent and too 
strong for their resistance. As Dr. Hogarth 
has pointed out, none of the main Greek 
settlements is upon a new site. All had 
been inhabited long before the Greeks came. 

In various ways and in various places 
the Greeks got the upper hand At 
Aeolian Cyme, for instance, we find the 
first Greek settlers establishing themselves 
first in a stronghold near-by, at ' The 
New Fort ’ (Neon Teichos), which they 
deserted when they had become sufficiently 
strong to possess themselves of the town. 
Often a gradual process of infiltration 
rather than the sudden shock of violence 
may have secured the predominance of 
the Greeks. The settlers, as we have 
seen, were already a people of very diverse 
origins ; perhaps m most cases the 
settlement involved yet further racial 
admixture. Herodotus tells us definitely 
that the Greeks at Miletus married Caiian 
wives, and in few cases, one imagines, did 
the new-comers bring their women with 
them. In the majority of these new 
centres of Greek civilization the Greek 
lacial element in fact came to form a 
dominant aristocracy among a numerically 
superior native population. 


That the Illyrian invasions of the 
Balkan Peninsula altered the lacial and 
political map of Achaean Greece, we have 
already noticed. There resulted a break 
in the continuity of culture. Civilization 
had again to start almost from the 
beginning, and it is in the Dark Age which 
followed these racial disturbances that 
the culture which is properly called Greek 
was brought to birth. 

Fortunately no break in civilization is 
absolute. Inherited aptitudes and aesthe¬ 
tic instincts must have survived among 
the conquered peoples, who contributed 
to the racial mixture which formed the 
population of historical Greece. No doubt 
an occasional heirloom or a chance re¬ 
discovery of some specimen of the great 
artistic achievement of the Bronze Age 
may here and there have influenced the art 
of some particular craftsman or school. 
In religious art certain traditional motives, 
for example the grouping of a goddess or 
cult object between two birds or animals, 
persisted into historical times. There is 
no doubt whatever that much in the 
religious belief and practice of the Greeks 
is derived from the Mediterranean element 



CRUDE BOEOTIAN MODELLING 


Most ol the statuettes found in the rude hamlets 
of early Boeotia are female figures, sometimes 
steatopygous, always veiy primitive in execution. 
These crude attempts date from between the 
seventh and fifth enturies B c. 

Bn/'sfc U'fscum 
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in their racial composition. The Homeric 
poems have preserved coherent and sub¬ 
stantially accurate memories of the 
Achaeans, that is to saj T , of society in the 
latest phases of the Bronze® Age. 

The sites round which the Greek tradi¬ 
tions of the heroic past are gathered, with 
the one exception of Aetolia, arc all places 
which archaeological investigation has 
proved to have been of grandeur and im¬ 
portance in Mycenaean Greece. Again, 
there persisted tales of a Minos, king of 
Crete, who had ruled the seas; whose palace 
was adorned by the art of the legendary 
Daedalus, so skilled an artist that his 
creations moved as if alive; who possessed 
a maze or labyrinth into which his victims, 
male and female, weie sent to encounter 
a bull-headed monster. That this last 
lepresents a distorted memory of the bull¬ 
fights in the theatre at Cnossus can hardly 
be doubted. 

Naturally it is at present one of the 
most interesting duties of archaeology 
to trace and to emphasise such examples 
of continuity as can be definitely estab¬ 
lished. Nevertheless, when all has been 
said on this score, the Dorian Invasion 
checked the course of civilization in a very 
real and definite fashion. Except for these 
shadowy reflections in Greek myth and 
legend all knowledge of the great civiliza¬ 
tion of the Bronze Age was lost. 

The Greeks themselves had no accurate 
appreciation of its historical existence, 
and had it not been for the excavations 
of modem times no scholar could 
legitimately have deduced its existence 
and character from literary sources. Indeed 
so complete was the ignorance of the 



CYPRIOTE FISHING BOATS 
Numerous terra-cotta models from Amathus, in 
Cyprus, have preserved for us the form of the 
Greek fishing boats of the late sixth century a o. 
Notice here the high poop for the steersman 
Bnttah Museum 
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YACHTS OF ANCIENT GREECE 
Besides quite large merchantmen, the ancient 
Greeks built graceful little craft such as that 
figured on this Boeotian fibula They were single- 
masted vessels wiLh high stem and stem, small 
decks fore and aft, and latticed cabins. 

British Museum 

Greeks of the true significance of their 
legends of King Minos, that when they 
tried to account for the origins of their 
civilization they looked, not to Crete 
and Mycenae, but to hypothetical Phoeni¬ 
cian settlements in prehistoric Greece; 
to equally hypothetical diiect borrowings 
from Egypt; or, antedating a very real 
debt to the Orient, to the immigration 
of the sons of Phrygian Tantalus to rule 
the pre-Dorian Peloponnese. 

Of the centuries which immediately 
succeeded the Dorian Invasion we have 
no historical record. It is a dark age 
following upon the cataclysm of barbarian 
invasion, a period no doubt of long con¬ 
tinued unrest, turmoil and migrations, 
followed by a gradual subsidence of the 
terment. When the darkness lifts again, 
we find the Greek world that we know, an 
aggregate of small states which consist, 
for the most part, of a town with a rela¬ 
tively small area of not very productive 
arable land in its immediate vicinity. 
Most of these communities are cut off from 
their neighbours by mountains and the sea. 
In consequence they have developed an 
arrogant consciousness of their respective 
individualities, which has bred, on the one 
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hand, the characteristic Greek passion 
for political independence, and, on the 
other, the corresponding defect of a 
particularism which was to render im¬ 
possible any permanent form of political 
combination larger than the city state. 

But though by now the period of in¬ 
vasions was over, there soon existed once 
more a surplus population which was 
driven by necessity to adventure overseas. 
The soil, nowhere rich, had become 
insufficient to provide food lor the in¬ 
creased number of mouths 

Results of —a condition inevitable in 

Overpopulation a limited area where an 
ever growing population 
had adapted itself to a settled and peaceful 
manner of living. The harassed peasant 
would be tempted to abandon his desperate 
struggle upon a tiny holding for the greater 
risks compensated by the infinitely greater 
gains of maritime commerce, and the 
Greeks became a race of merchants. 

This is the stage reflected in the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, written perhaps 
about 800 b.c., and of surviving literarv 
works of ancient Greece the next in order 
of date to the Homeric epics. Hesiod’s 
poem narrates the hard details of the 
peasant's life. Work, work, work is its 
theme, and at the end it can promise but 
little reward for incessant toil, a mere 
livelihood at best, and even that may be 
impaired by the consistent injustice of the 
great barons. ‘ Would that I had either 
died before my time or was bom later,’ 
is the poet’s prayer. ' For now we have 
the race of Iron. Never by day will they 


(mankind) cease from toil and woe, nor 
by night, as they decline and perish ; the 
gods will give them hard troubles.’ To 
the dangers of sea-faring Hesiod is not 
blind; indeed his own instincts are 
conservative, and he himself is tied to the 
soil. But as a desperate alternative to a 
life of hopeless drudgery on a little farm, 
he recognizes the attractiveness of staking 
life and fortune on a bold gamble and 
becoming a merchant adventurer. 

Thus necessity drove the Greeks to sea, 
and in a short space of time the carrying 
trade of the Eastern Mediterranean passed 
into their hands. This development of 
commerce afforded some relief to economic 
pressure, but it was not by itself sufficient. 
In consequence the eighth and seventh 
centuries became an epoch of organized 
emigration, and the shores of the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean were studded with 
colonies sent out by the states of mainland 
Greece and the Greek settlements on the 
Asiatic coast (sec Chap. 34). Though in 
the later stages political and commercial 
motives played a part in directing the 
course of this expansion, its earlier phases 
were primarily conditioned by overpopu¬ 
lation and famine in the mother states. 

The curtain rises, then, upon a secondary 
expansion of the Greek race, which is due 
this time to economic rather than to racial 
pressure. The intervening centuries are 
wrapped in darkness, nor has archaeology 
much to tell us except to confirm our 
genera] outline of development. For here 
too we find evidence first of a definite 
break with the past, and then of a slow 



SCENES FROM THE HUMBLE LIFE OF WHICH HESIOD SANG 


l0t ^r Y er k^Jd esc bptions of rural life in ancient Greece are supplemented by many vase paintings 
andreuefs, These strips from a black-figured cup depict two peasants ploughing, one hand 
holding the plough, the other a goad for the oxen; another peasant plies the mattock, 
another carries a basket of seed corn, and others are carting away jars of wine or olive oil. The 
sixth-century hgure on the right is of a seated potter modelling clay upon Ills wheel. 

The Louvre and Biittsh Museum 
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GATHERING IN THE OLIVE HARVEST 


Vines and olives brought much more profit to the early Greek 
agriculturist than did corn. This sixth century black-figured 
vase shows the primitive, ill-advised method of gathering the 
olive crop—men and boys brushing the branches with sticks to 
bring down the fruit which a lad collects into a basket. 

Di ilish Museum 


development of civilization from barbaric 
beginnings, a development similar in 
general character throughout the Greek 
peninsula, but marked by strong local 
individualities, and finally, about the 
eighth century, a strong sudden influx of 
foreign influences. 

The period which followed the Dorian 
Invasion is often called the Geometric 
Period from the characteristic decoration 
of its pottery. Late Mycenaean potteiy, 
in most parts of the Greek world, suddenly 
but completely disappears, and is succeeded 
by a pottery which is wholly different in 
character. The decorations upon the later 
kinds of Mycenaean vases are degenerate 
and conventional; the meaninglessness of 
their twirls and too ornate patterns is the 
product of decadence. Art in the Bronze 
Age had passed through naturalism to a 
highly sophisticated preference for design 
rather than naturalistic presentation. It 
then traversed its zenith to a decline 
during which the patterns on the pottery 
became more and more mechanical, con¬ 
ventionalised and devoid of meaning. The 
decoration upon the later Mycenaean 
wares is decrepit; • and artistic tradition 
has worn itself out. Quite different is the 
new style of geometric ornamentation 
which succeeds it. This is crude, angular 
and rather barbaric, but its shortcomings 
are those of infancy, not of senility. Its 


~! affinities are with the art of 
central Europe, an additional 
indication that it was brought 
into Greece by invaders from 
i the north. 

The usual scheme of decor¬ 
ation consisted of a series ol 
horizontal bands of varying 
width, which consisted of angu¬ 
lar geometrical figures arranged 
in rows—the maeander or key 
pattern, lozenges, zigzags, etc. 
The scheme of decoration was 
then successively improved by 
the definition of a main zone 
, or zones considerably broader 
than the rest, by the division 
of such main zones by verticals 
into rectangular fields, by the 
introduction of animal figures, 
and finally by the depiction 
of scenes from daily life. 

The best and most artistic specimens of 
the work of the geometric potters are the 
vases called Dipylon, because they were 
found in the cemetery at the Dipylon Gate 
of Athens. In ancient Greece and Rome 
the bodies or ashes of the dead might not 
be buried within the town walls. In 
consequence, as we may be reminded by 
the appeal to the sympathy of the 
passer-by which has remained a con¬ 
vention of our own graveyard poetry, the 
roads outside the town gates were flanked 
by rows of graves, as they still are to-day 



COPPER MINING IN AETOLIA 


Early Corinthian pottery included votive clay 
tablets depicting scenes from workaday life, in¬ 
tended to be hung in shrines. This specimen 
shows copper miners excavating ore and removing 
it in baskets, and wine being lowered by ropes. 

From Aititke Detiluuiicr 
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in the Moslem cities of the 
Near East Large vases, 
decorated in the manner 
that we have been discus¬ 
sing, served as sepulchral 
monuments, and many of 
them have holes m the 
bottom, thiough which a 
dnnk-oftenng to the dead 
man in the tomb below 
could be poured 
The pottery of these 
vases is excellent asregaids 
technical fabric Their 
shapes, though heavier 
than those of Mycenaean 
art, are well proportioned 
and have a dignified 
solidity Favourite sub¬ 
jects for the decoration 
are nautical scenes, or the 
funerals of the great We 
aie shown the dead man 
lying in state upon his 
bier, which is set upon a 
wagon Upon each side 
of it are grouped rows of 
mourners Often m a band below is 
depicted a row of wainors in their 
chariots, ready to compete m the funeral 
games The funeral of a gieat man, it 
will be noted, was still celebiated with 
barbaric profusion and was followed, as 



FINE DIPYLON VASE 
Geometrical patterns, animals and 
figure subjects cover the entire 
surface of this superb Dipylon 
vase, which is the most richly 
ornamented specimen extant 
British Museum 


was the burial of Patroclus 
m the Iliad, by athletic 
contests m the dead man's 
honom 

As legards the artistic 
ments of this style of pot- 
teiy, what will first strike 
the observer is perhaps its 
limitations Objects are 
represented in a thm, 
angular, narrative conven¬ 
tion, rathei like a child’s 
drawing He is likely, 
too, to notice the artist’s 
diead of unoccupied space. 
Geometrical ornaments, 
irrelevant to the theme, 
are ciowded into the field, 
wheievei the design leaves 
a vacant space, however 
small On the other hand 
reflection will admit that 
these vases show m their 
broad effects a real sense 
of symmetry and effective 
grouping, the promise of 
greater things when the 
inspiration of new ideas shall have broken 
the shackles of this limited convention. 

The new breath of life came from the 
East. In the eighth century Oriental 
ideas begin markedly to influence the 
Greek potter's art, Lions, sphinxes and 



AN EARLY MASTERPIECE OF MINIATURE PAINTING 

Beginning m the geometnc period a class of vases made near Corinth and usually called proto Coriu 
thian persisted until the end of the sixth centuiy An exquisite specimen is tins tiny perfume vase 
only four inches in height but covered, although not overloaded, with plastic and pictorial decoration 
On the mam band wainors axe shown in action and the strips beneath this depict successively a 
chariot race, an animal fne2e with a lion confronting a bull as the dominant figures an I a haie hunt. 
From Ernst Pfuhl, * Masterpieces of Giech Drawing and Painting / Challo & Wmdus 
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Corinthian and Rhodian Jugs with Animal Designs from Oriental Tapestries 


DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK POTTERY AFTER THE DORIAN INVASION 
Geometric pottery, the first product of native Greek art is best represented m the grave amphorae 
found m the Dipylon Gate cemetery at Athens Geometric designs at first occupied the whole sur¬ 
face a mam zone decorated with human or animal figures was then added, as m the specimen from 
Athens (top centre) A Inter tvpe (top left) approximates to nroto Connthian Ionian influence, 
derived from the Onent and full-blown m the lowermost examples, appears m the vase from Aegma 
From Boston Museum of Fine Arts ( tot> left) and British Museum 
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The most frequent pictorial designs on geometric pottery are scenes of daily life, and chiefly those 
connected with the sepulchral purpose of the Dipylon vase. Here, for example, is a funeral proces¬ 
sion, the dead man on his cloth-draped bier placed on the hearse to be driven to the cemetery, and 
women crowded around with arms upraised m mourning Note the swastikas above the horses 
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Excellence in the drawing and rich polychromy distinguish the so-called Cliigi ]ug, a magnihcent 
example of the proto-Conntluan style of Greek pottery discovered at Veil, in Italy. Among the scenes 
depicted on it are two armies marching into battle and (top) a chariot and horses and a lion hunt. 

DECORATIVE PROGRESS IN GEOMETRIC AND PROTO-CORINTHIAN POTTERY 

From Journal of Hellenic Studies and Anlike Denhinaler 
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ORIENTAL INFLUENCE ON GREEK ART 
This seventh century ivory relief was found in the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orillia at Sparta. Its design—a captain bidding fare¬ 
well to lus wife—is roughly the same as on the centre geometric 
vase opposite, though that is usually interpreted as pirate and 
captive But the difference in treatment is obvious. 

School nt Athens Annual 


other creations of Eastern 
fantasy are added to the 
artist's repertory of design. 

The lotus and the palmette 
suggest to him new patterns 
of flowing curves to replace 
the hatsh angularity of his 
less gracious maeanders. At 
first the new wine was danger¬ 
ously intoxicating, and the 
tendency towards oriental 
mannerisms appeared almost 
in danger of swamping the 
native art. But long training 
in the severe tradition which 
had bred the artists of the 
Dipylon style was too robust 
to allow Greek potters to become mere 
feeble imitators of foieign artists. Greek 
art assimilated, mastered and turned to 
its own uses what the moie ancient art 
of the East had to give. 

We have hitherto fixed our eyes upon 
mainland Greece, where in the darkness 
that followed the Dorian Invasion we can 
dimly discern a steady though slow rebuild¬ 
ing of civilization fiom crude beginnings, 
until, about the eighth century, there is a 
sudden advance as a new and life-giving 
wind of inspiration reaches the shores of 
Greece. This wind was blowing from the 
East, and to the mainland Greeks it came 
immediately from the Greeks of Asia 
In the excavations of the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia at Spaita was found a 


senes of ivory plaques, most of which were 
intended to be worn fixed to the big Dorian 
brooches. These ivories overlap the strata 
of geometric and orientalising pottery. One 
of the latest reliefs, which is definitely 
associated with orientalising pottery, 
reproduces in a new style and in quite a 
new spirit a favourite Dipylon design. 
We have the ship with its warriors seated 
upon the thwarts. The captain is going on 
board, and in this case it is clear that he 
is saying good-bye to his sweetheart or 
wife, not haling a woman captive to the 
ship. The earlier Spartan ivories belong 
definitely to the end of the Geometric Age, 
but their closest analogues are tobe found in 
the ivories of the lower deposits at Ephesus, 
and these in turn are closely related 
to ivories discovered at Nunrud, 
m Assyria (see page 1008). 

For various reasons the Greeks 
of Asia rapidly outstripped those 
of mainland Gieece. Up to the 
middle of the sixth century 
the centie of gravity of Greek 
civilization was on the Anatolian 
coast, and Miletus rather than 
Athens was ‘ the school of 
Hellas.' Homer, perhaps, be¬ 
longs to the eastern shore of 
the Aegean ; even Hesiod was 
the son of a man who had emi¬ 
grated back to Boeotia fiom 
Aeolian Cyme; the lyric poets 
were mainly natives of the 
Asiatic coast and its islands 
The principal early achieve¬ 
ments of Gieck sculpture and 



EARLY SPARTAN IVORY PLAQUES 


Assyria provided the archetypes on which the early Spartan 
craftsmen modelled the ivory plaques which they designed to 
serve as ornaments for the great Dorian brooches of the period 
and for other purposes. This ivory lion (left) and still more 
the giyphon (right) bieatke the very spirit of eastern phantasy, 
British School at Athens Annual 
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engineering were credited to Chians and 
Samians ; the first Greek prose was written 
in Ionia, where Greek philosophy had its 
origin ; geography, astronomy, geometry- 
and the natural sciences were discoveries 
of the Ionian intellect (see Chap.. 34). 

Some of the reasons for this precocity 
of the Anatolian Greeks are not difficult 
to suggest. They are to be found partly 
in the conditions of the early settlement 
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and partly in the circumstances of their 
closer relation to older and more civilized 
foreign powers. There was, to begin 
with, a kind of natural selection at work 
in this, as in similar migrations. Upon the 
whole, it is the more adventurous spirits, 
at any rate among those- who take part 
not from necessity but from choice, who 
will sail to new lands. Among those, again, 
it is the more energetic whose qualities will 
bring them to the fore and give them the 
directing control. Such enterprises and 
expansions, in fact, both demand and 
foster a temper of energetic activity, nor is 
it surprising to find that the pioneer spirit 
so engendered is reflected in enterprise 
in intellectual and artistic spheres. 

Again, we may remember that of the 
settlers who sailed from Greece no small 
proportion belonged not to the barbarian 
invaders, but to the conquered Achaeans. 
Memories at least of the old civilization 
they carried with them, and on the Asiatic 
side of the Aegean the break with the past 
was probably not so complete as we have 
seen it to be on the mainland. For it 
was the emigrants who preserved the lays 
of the heroic past, which they brought to 



GRADUAL BLEND OF EASTERN AND WESTERN ART CONVENTIONS 
Traces of the early geometric style of decoration persisted for a considerable time after Asiatic art 
forms had reached mainland Greece. The method is very apparent in the ivory plaque from Sparta 
(top) depicting mourners standing beside a corpse laid out on a bier—a funeral scene such as often 
furnished the subject for the principal zone of the Dipylon vases. It is apparent also in the already 
orientalised design on the broken plaque below, a reconstruction of which is given on the right. 

British School at Athens Annual 
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AND IONIAN MIGRATIONS 

Asia for Homer, perhaps about 900 b.c., 
to weave into the greatest of epic poems. 

The invading Greeks, too, as we have 
already noticed, occupied sites which were 
already inhabited, and the original peoples 
had already attained a comparatively 
advanced stage of. native civilization. The 
direct contribution of this pre-existing 
native culture was probably very con¬ 
siderable. Further, the intermixture of 
the Greek and native stocks may well have 
assisted in producing an energetic pre¬ 
cocity, which is not seldom to be observed 
as the result of the happy 
Precocity of the crossing of two racial 
Greeks of Asia strains. To these condi¬ 
tions we may add the 
fortunate circumstances of most of the 
new settlements, which in general pos¬ 
sessed a better climate and a more fertile 
soil than the states of mainland Greece, 
together with harbours in no way inferior. 
These natural advantages enabled the 
Greeks of Asia to build up more rapidly 
than those of Europe the material pros¬ 
perity and surplus wealth which are 
necessary for cultural advance. 

The advantages which we have enumer¬ 
ated were shared in some measure by all 
the states of the Anatolian coast, but the 
region most favoured by nature and by 
political circumstance was Ionia. Here 
material prosperity and luxury most 
rapidly developed and civilization reached 
its highest pitch. 

There remains to be considered the rela¬ 
tion of the Greeks of Asia to foreign powers 
and to the older civilizations. A glance at 
the map will show Asia Minor to be a 
bastion thrown forward by Asia towards 
Europe. It consists of a plateau, roughly 
oblong in shape, of considerable height 
above sea level, but with a relatively flat 
surface. The sides of this plateau are steep 
and rugged upon the north, and still more 
precipitous and forbidding upon the south. 
On the west, on the other hand, it slopes 
gradually down to the sea, and its river 
valleys, particularly those of the Hermus 
and the Maeander, form natural and easy 
routes of trade. The whole forms a natural 
corridor leading from the east to the west. 
The commercial advantages of the sites 
at the seaward end of the river valleys of 
its western coast are therefore obvious 
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During most of the Bronze Age this 
great table-land had been dominated by 
the Hittites, whose capital was at a place 
now called Boghaz Keui on the river Halys, 
So far as can be deduced from the meagre 
archaeological evidence which is at present 
available, it would seem that Minoan 
culture did not effect a footing upon the 
coast of Asia until the very end of the 
Bronze Age. The explanation may well 
be that the Ilittite hold upon its coast- 
lands was then too firm to tolerate the 
intrusion of an alien civilization. But 
towards the end of the Bronze Age, the 
centre of Hittite interest had shifted east¬ 
wards to Carchemish upon the upper 
Euphrates. Their hold upon the west had 
also been shaken by the Thraco-Phrygian 



DAINTY FIGURINES FROM EPHESUS 


Eastern Greek work in the oriental manner is 
again exemplified in these little ivory statuettes 
from Ephesus, that of the priest fingering his 
beads (left) having its analogue in a colossal 
figure at Nineveh. Right, a priestess. 

Constantinople Museum 
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THE TOMB OF MIDAS, KING OF PHRYGIA 


The most famous monument of the ancient Pliivgian Kingdom 
is the Tomb of Midas, so called because that name appeals m 
the inscription engiaved above the gable It is a rectangular 
table crowned with a triangular pediment, sculptured on the 
face of a vertical rock and covered with a maeander pattern. 


thrust front Europe, which 
brought the Indo-European 
Phrygians across the Darda¬ 
nelles to settle in Asia. 

This relaxing of the Hit 
tites’ hold upon the western 
part of their empire had 
enabled Aegean culture in its 
latest phases at last to get a 
footing on the coast, and to 
contribute its share to the 
Caro - Lelegian civilization, 
which the Greek settlers found 
there. When the Greeks ar¬ 
rived, Carians, Lelegians, 

Maeonians and the rest were 
probably still loosely depen¬ 
dent upon the Hittite empire. 

But Hittite power was on the 
wane, and Hittite culture itself 
was becoming more and more 
'dominated by that of Assyria. The earliest 
Asiatic power of which Greek historians 
have preserved traditions is that of Midas, 
king of Phrygia, who succeeded upon the 
collapse of Hittite power to the control of 
their western dominions. Then, in the 
seventh century, a Lydian usurper, Gyges, 
overthrew the waning power of Phrygia, 
and western Asia Minor became a Lydian 
kingdom with its capital at Sardis. 

The attitude of Phrygian and Lydian 
monarchs seems on the whole to have been 
phil-Hellenic, It is true that we find Lydia 


subduing Greek cities by force of arms and 
asserting her control of her sea-board. But 
the yoke of Lydia appears to have been 
light. Generally speaking, the policy of 
her kings was to be on good terms with the 
Greek cities of the coast and to cultivate 
friendly relations with their kinsmen 
beyond the sea. The Lydian empire was 
but loosely organized, and the degree of 
subjection demanded of the Greek states, 
which were its dependents rather than its 
subjects, seems to have been slight. 

The Greeks, therefore, were free to 
, make the most of the com¬ 
mercial advantages of their 
position without any very 
serious sacrifice of political 
liberty. In Phrygia and in 
Lydia they became acquainted 
with a new standard of luxu¬ 
rious living, made delightful 
by arts which they liad not 
hitherto known. From the 
Euphrates valley the ivories 
and tapestries of the East 
were brought through the 
C-ilician Gates and across the 
table-land to the natural 
termini of the trade routes, 
the sea ports at the mouth of 
the river valleys. Thus the 
Greeks came to know at first 
hand the products of Mesopo¬ 
tamian art. It is not, tliere- 



THE LIONS' ROCK AT AYAZEEN 


■ notable tonib in the Phrygian necropolis is situated 

■ village of Ayazcen. Over the lintel of a small doonvav 
in tlie face of the rock is an obelisk flanked by rampant 

.ery similar to those on the Lion Gate at Mycenae (see 
'e 776) Beneath each hon a little cub is carved. 
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fore, surprising that the early ivories of 
Ephesus recall those of Nimrud. 

The influence of objects of art, which 
thus passed from the Middle East along the 
trade routes to the coast of the Aegean, 
was not the only channel by which oriental 
influences reached the Greeks of Asia. 
Goods are accompanied by merchants, and 
commercial intercourse necessarily involves 
an aggregate of individual personal con¬ 
tacts. With the derivative cultures of 
Lydia and Phrygia most Ionian merchants 
must have become personally familiar, 
and a few must have ventured to the 
fountain head and have witnessed the 
wonders of the cities of Mesopotamia. 

Again, the excellence of Ionian and 
Carian fighting men was early appreciated 
by the great powers of the East, and many 
an adventurous spirit responded to the 
attraction of mercenary service at an 
Eastern court. Lydia, of course, employed 
Greek troops, but Ionians served farther 
afield than this. Thus at the beginning of 


the sixth century, the lyric poet Alcaeus 
writes a congratulatory ode to his brother, 
who had taken service with the king of 
Babylon and had been presented by him 
with a sword of honour. 

Earlier, in the middle of the seventh 
century, when Psammetichus I of Egypt 
threw off the Assyrian yoke, the backbone 
of his military forces consisted of Ionian 
and Carian mercenaries, who remained a 
permanent corps under his successors. 
This contact was followed up by com¬ 
mercial enterprise. Naukratis was made a 
chartered port for Greek trade in Egypt, 
and here the Ionians continued to hold 
almost a monopoly. From Egypt, amongst 
other things, the Greeks derived the idea 
of making life-size statues in the round, 
and there is no doubt at all of the Egyptian 
ancestry of the early Greek statues of 
male athletes, sometimes called Kouroi. 

In fact, the ultimate result of the Ionian 
Migration was to put the achievements 
of the ancient civilizations at the disposal 



EGYPTIAN ORIGIN OF GREEK MONUMENTAL STATUARY 


Statues such as that of Ramcses II at Luxor (left) obviously inspired the art that produced the huge 
AdoIIo from Sunium next to it—the first masterpiece of Attic sculpture—and also the adjacent 
statue from Delphi of one of the sons, Cleobis and Biton, of the priestess Cydippe. Egyptian 
influence is equally obvious in the statue of a woman, (right), a specimen of the early sculptural sty e 
of Greek Crete, whence tradition says monumental sculpture was introduced into the Peloponnese. 

Athens and Delphi Museums (' Fomlles de Ddphes ’I 
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of the Greek genius. This was fortunately 
too virile and original merely to echo the 
lessons of its elders or to reproduce a pale 
imitation of the products of Eastern art 
and learning. It used what it took as 
material for its own purposes. In fact, 
it was the Gieeks, particularly the Greeks 
of Ionia, who not merely created new 
forms of artistic expression under the 
inspiration of oriental art, but ap¬ 
proaching the accumulated results of 
eastern learning in a new spirit, thereby 
created what we mean by science. 

In Egypt the patience of generations had 
worked out by rule of thumb a practical 
system of land measurement, the necessity 
for which had been dictated by the annual 
inundations of the Nile. This the Ionians 
took, and made of it the science of 
geometry. Similarly the Mesopotamian 
civilizations had collected over centuries 
the results of careful observation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, but 
it was the Ionians again who, by seeking 
the univeisal principles which lie behind 
the particular manifestations, founded 
upon these empirical data the science of 
astronomy (see chap. 48). 

Enjoying advantages denied to the 
mainland Greeks, and earlier and more 
directly placed in contact with the older 
art and culture of the East, the Ionians 
took the lead in the development of Greek 
civilization. Why then did they not 
retain it ? The answer is not difficult to 
find. Their geographical circumstances 
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inevitably placed them at the mercy of the 
political power which controlled the hin 
teiiand, for the Hermus and Maeander 
valleys afforded as easy a passage to armies 
as to the caravans of commerce. If this 
power cared to assert its might, the small 
Greek states of the coast, 
divided in sentiment and Sea Power 
separated geographically and Supremacy 
from each other by lateral 
mountain barriers, were not in a position 
to maintain their independence against its 
larger battalions. Their sole chance of 
liberty lay in the undisputed control of 
the sea behind them. 

In the middle of the sixth century 
Persia, a far moie systematically organized 
imperial state than Lydia or Phrygia had 
been, conquered Asia Minor. At the 
beginning of the fifth century the Ionians 
rebelled, and though the terms of settle¬ 
ment imposed after the failure of the revolt 
were not upon the whole vindictive, the 
power of Miletus, ' the glory of Ionia ’ as 
she was called, was broken, and a portion 
of her inhabitants were transported to 
Ampe on the Red Sea. This unsuccessful 
bid for freedom had also involved the des¬ 
truction of the shipping of the maritime 
states. The Ionian Revolt in fact cleared 
the way for Athens, at the close of the 
Persian Wars, to step into the place of 
Miletus as the premier maritime power 
in the Greek world and the acknowledged 
leader of Greek civilization. But these later 
events are the concern of Chronicle IV. 



ART IN ASIA MINOR : GRAZING DEER ON A LYDIAN BAS-RELIEF 


Although the Lydians, one of the principal peoples whom the Greek colonists found in Asia Minor, 
were accomplished potters and jewellers, they have left few specimens of their sculpture, largely 
perhaps because in their architecture they mainly used brick. This marble bas-relief from Saidis shows 
skill but savours of archaism, the figure recalling the rows of animals depicted oil Greek archaic vases. 

British Museum 
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CHAPTER 33 


EGYPT IN THE BRILLIANCE OF 

DECAY 

How she revived under the Saite Pharaohs and in¬ 
fluenced surrounding Peoples down to Roman Times 

By H. R. HALL D.Litt. F.B.A. F.S.A. 

Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum; 
Author of The Ancient History of the Near East, etc. 


'7 n earlier chapters the great part played 
by Egypt in the ancient world has 
.1 been described, and the influence of 
her peculiar culture on the develop¬ 
ment of other civilizations has, from 
time to time, become apparent. How¬ 
ever, it is not perhaps till the period of 
her decadence, to which we have now 
come, that this influence can best be 
appraised. Time had told, and the cumu¬ 
lative effect of the constant stream of 
culture-influence that for three thousand 
years had flowed from the Nile on to the 
surrounding lands now shows itself. Egypt 
was one of the permanent states of the 
ancient world. Her peculiar geographical 
position, the difficulty of attacking and 
occupying her, the remarkable idiosyn- 
cracy of her people and their civilization, 
which made it impossible for a conqueror, 
did he establish himself in the Nile valley, 
to deflect the nation from its traditional 
path, far less to destroy or to absorb it 
into his own people, maintained her isola¬ 
tion from other centres of civilization. 
At the same time Egypt influenced all 
who came into contact with her. 

Egypt still retains her characteristic 
isolation. The facts of geography do not 
alter, and the long river valley, with its 
identity of climatic and agricultural and 
other conditions of life throughout a great 
part of its length, and the protecting sea 
to the north and deserts to the east and 
west, are the same now as in ancient days. 
The people is still the same ; it lives 
still in its old way. The peasants of to¬ 
day live as they did in the age of the 
pyramid builders, and but for the differ¬ 
ence of language and religion a reincar¬ 
nated Egyptian of the time of Khufu 


would find himself amid surroundings 
perfectly familiar, with little to tell him 
that five thousand years had elapsed 
Of no other nation in the world can 
this be said except possibly, to some 
extent, of China, and China is not so old 
as Egypt by two thousand years. Like 
China, though with much greater diffi¬ 
culty for the attacker, Egypt has been 
conquered and occupied by foreigners 
from time to time, and, like her, has 
known how to absorb the conqueror. 
Like the Huns, the Turks, the Mongols 
and the Manchus in China, in Egypt 
Libyans, Greeks and Arabs have all in 
their turn invaded, conquered and been 
absorbed. They, like the 
conquerors of China, settled Egypt and 
in the land and their absorp- her invaders 
tion was inevitable. A dif¬ 
ference from China is observable in the 
fact that all China’s conquerors did settle 
in the country. It was impossible to hold 
China without doing so. The very differ¬ 
ent geographical conditions of Egypt 
have made this possible in her case for a 
time only. A conqueror who could seize 
her by the throat, so to speak, at Memphis 
(Cairo), at the apex of the Delta, could 
hold her down for a time, until weakness 
compelled him to relax his hold, and the 
native race, taking the opportunity, 
could rise in revolt and expel him. 

This happened in the cases of the 
Hydcsos (Shepherd Kings), the Assyrians 
and the Persians. The Roman domina¬ 
tion was different, again, and peculiar. 
It was exercised really through the 
Greeks, settled in the country for centuries 
and so mixed with the natives that the 
Graeco-Egyptian people of the towns, 
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venerating Egyptian gods and for all 
purposes of life intermingling with the 
pure natives of the countryside, did not 
feel themselves under any foreign domina¬ 
tion at all. Rome was expelled finally by 
a fortuitous and sudden new Persian 
attack, the effect of which vanished in a 
very few years before the final conquest 
by the Arabs of Mahomet, who actually 
settled in the land and succeeded after 
many centuries of domination in effecting 
what no other conquerors had ever been 
able to do—a change of the language of 
the people to their own. 

This only happened because Christianity 
had already made the great change of 
Egyptian religion. And having changed 
her religion once, Egypt 
The two Egyptian now did it again, but 
religious changes not so completely, be¬ 
coming predominantly, 
but not wholly, Moslem. In both cases 
fierce Semitic religious conviction demo¬ 
lished the feebler religion to which it was 
opposed, and in the case of the Arabs 
tlie iron resolution and single-mindedness 
of the followers of the Prophet effected 
the final change of both creed and tongue. 
Such revolutionary changes would not 
have been possible in earlier days. They 
were possible now only on account of the 
decay of the native civilization. Christi¬ 
anity in Egypt won its victory after a long 
struggle, not fully consummated in the 
south till less than a century before the 
Moslem conquest, pari passu with the 
final decadence due to the solvent of 
Greek settlement in the land. 

When Alexander founded Alexandria 
with the set purpose of breaking down 
Egyptian isolation from the outer world 
he builded better almost than he knew. 
When Rhakotis became Alexandria the 
death-warrant of old Egypt was already 
signed. But she was an unconscionable 
long time a-dying. So strong was the 
native individuality that even when 
reinforced by the authority of Rome the 
Hellenic leaven took many centuries to 
work effectively. And so long as the old 
native religion survived Egyptian civiliza¬ 
tion remained Egyptian, albeit deformed 
and contaminated by foreign ideas in a 
way unthinkable before the coming of 
Alexander, But when Christianity came 


and finally triumphed under a Christian¬ 
ised Rome, and the weakened and emascu¬ 
lated cult of the old gods departed, Egypt 
suffered a change which, though it had 
been gradual, was unprecedented in her 
history. And, one such change effected, 
the further change was possible 

Changed though they were in language 
and religion, however, the Egyptians 
remained yet the same in fundamentals. 
The valley, the river, the deserts, the 
seasons and the crops, remained the same 
as in the days of the pyramid builders. 
The individuality of the nation con¬ 
tinued and continues, and if, as seems 
possible, in years to come the authority 
of Islam declines, and the modern religious 
link with the neighbouring Asiatic nations 
weakens, it will tend to reassert itself. 
Egypt will always be Egypt. While 
remaining herself, however, she will now 
never influence others as she did in the 
ancient days of her complete cultural 
independence. Rome and Roman Greece 
borrowed nothing from her but some 
exotic religious cults, regarded at Rome 
at least more or less as humbug. Only 
at one or two moments of the Moslem 
dominance, in the Middle Ages under the 
Fatimids and in the days of Saladin and 
the great Mameluke Beys, has she in¬ 
fluenced others greatly since Alexander's 
time, and then only because she was for a 
time strong and conquering. In modem 
times only under Mehemet Ali, when 
Egyptian armies reached Anatolia and 
occupied Crete, has she conquered for a 
moment, but no superior civilizing influence 
accompanied this evanescent burst of 
activity, due to no Egyptian but to an 
ambitious Albanian Turk. 

We must go back to the days before 
Alexander to see Egypt exercising real in¬ 
fluence over the civiliza¬ 
tion of others. This When Egypt most 
influence, which had influenced others 
started even with the 
beginnings of the development of Egypt 
itself, in days before the time of the 
pyramid builders, became cumulative 
and reached its height in the centuries 
immediately preceding the conquest of 
Alexander, when in fact the seeds of 
decay had already been sown, to bear 
fruit under the later Greeks and Romans. 
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It was the brilliance of decadence that 
made the cumulative influence of Egypt 
so great a cultural power under the Saite 
Pharaohs. She impressed Greece because 
she was old and Greece was young. She 
had preserved her individual civilization 
through millennia, whereas the Greek 
civilization which she had known a thou¬ 
sand years, nay, two thousand years or 
more before, had long ago perished, gone 
up in smoke and flame, and its heroes had 
trodden the dusty ways of death down to 
Hades. The re-born Greeks who knew 
her again under the Saites had but con¬ 
fused traditions of those old clays of the 
heroes, of Knossos (Cnossus) and of 
Mycenae, of Minos and of Agamemnon. 
They deemed themselves but a few 
generations removed from the gods, while 
the priest of Thebes could tell Hecataeus 
that he could trace the list of his pre¬ 
decessors bade for three hundred and 
forty-five generations (an enormous ex¬ 
aggeration, of course), and each of them 
was a man and the son of a man. The 
Greeks had no continuity with the past, 
or none that they realized. They were 
deeply impressed by that antiquity of 
Egypt in which .the Egyptians themselves 
now took an almost senile pride. 

Persia, too, was impressed in her own 
way, either to the point of Cambyses' 
berserk rage against the witch-gods of 
Egypt, or that of Darius’s interested care 
for the preservation of her culture. 

Babylon alone could stand 
Babylonia aloof, grumbling over her 
stands aloof money-bags, scribbling on her 
clay tablets as she had scrib¬ 
bled in the days of the Sumerians. As 
old as Egypt, perhaps older, and with the 
same continuity with the past, she alone 
had no need to be impressed. She never 
had been. Perhaps, and indirectly, she 
had in the past influenced Egypt here and 
there ; alone of all ancient peoples could 
she say that she herself had never listened 
to the blandishments of the serpent of old 
Nile. Assyria, her child, now perished 
or on the point of perishing, equally had 
owed nothing, directly’, to Egyptian 
civilization during all the centuries in 
which she had fought her and defeated her. 

But with Phoenicia it was otherwise. 
In the beginning of time she had admitted 


Egyptian influence to her narrow shores 
with an Egyptian political domination 
that began in the time of the pyramid 
builders and was still reasserted, with her 
connivance, even now, when opportunity 
offered. Her art had always been a clumsy 
mixture, a compost of caricatures of the 
arts of the great nations surrounding 
her, but more especially of 
that of Egypt. Characteristic Imitative art 
Phoenician productions show of Phoenicia 
a mixed art in which Egyp¬ 
tian motives dominate, on the whole, and 
are naturally most accentuated at times 
of active Egyptian interference, as in the 
Saite period. And when we find Egyptian- 
ising objects ot art in Assyria, as we do 
in the famous ivories found at Nimrud, 
and now in the British Museum, we know 
that they are of Phoenician, not Assyrian, 
production, and were only exported to 
Assyria. The native artists of Assyria 
had their own style, which owed much to 
Babylonia, but nothing to Egy'pt. 

We really know so little of the material 
culture of the Israelitish and Judaean 
kingdoms that it is impossible to say how 
far their art, for instance, was Egyptian- 
ised. We know nothing of their art 
except the wonder-tales of Solomon’s 
temple, which, having been the work of 
Phoenician artists probably exhibited 
many Egyptian ideas at second hand. 
Jewish religion undoubtedly had borrowed 
from Egypt many externals, such as the 
Ark of the Covenant. And the Golden 
Calf and Brazen Serpent were Egyptian 
deities; the one being simply Hathor, the 
cow goddess, under whose protection the 
Sinaitic peninsula was supposed by the 
Egyptians to be, the other possibly the 
Delta goddess Buto, the snake Uazit. 
Egyptian influence on Israel had no doubt 
been considerable at the time of the 
expulsion of the Hvksos, which, as 
Josephus thought, was probably the 
historical original of the Exodus; the 
Hyksos had lived for many generations 
in Egypt, and had certainly imbibed 
much Egyptian culture. 

Under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties, when Egypt held Palestine 
with her governors and her garrisons, 
Egyptian influence must have been great. 
And under the Saites, when Psammetichus 
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and N>cho ruled, theie is Mtle doubt that 
it was dominant Yet we find but few 
tracer, of it beyond the style of a few 
tombs, at Q ilwan (Jeiusalem) and m the 
south at Petra The ancient Jews were 
apparently an inartistic race Puritans 
never show' much liking for the aits of 
cn illation, and those of the Jews who 
w’ere not Puritans could merely mutate, 
more feebly even than the Phoenicians 
such things as the cult images of the far 
more highly civilized nations around them 
More feebly indeed than the Phoenicians , 
for at least the latter showed a feverish 
productivity, and traded the imitative 
wares that they produced even at the 
lerriotest ends of the Mediterranean 


Of Egyptian influence on the Hittitts 
and other peoples of the north we cannot 
now speak Just as the Assyrians v^re 
now going down to Sheol, «o the Hittites 
had gone down long before 

On the other ude Egyptian influence 
found no ground to develop The Sahara 
was no site for a native but receptive 
culture, nor indeed for any culture at all, 
and none seems to have arisen on the 
unpromising coast till the Greeks came 
to Cyrene in the eighth century b c. 
The Libyans were barbarians m compari¬ 
son even with the Palestinians Such 
cultuie as they had was no doubt from the 
earliest times affected by Egypt, but we 
know nothing of it Th n sp barbarians 



MOTIVES OF EGYPTIAN ART REPRODUCED FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 
Objects of Egyptian form have been unearthed in Assyria, but these were manufactured by Phoen¬ 
icians and imported, not fashioned by native artists, above we see four such copies in ivory, found 
at Nimrild The bewigged man s head the lung who wears the uraeus and carues an enormous lotus 
and the two personages raising their arms in adoration of the sun god are comparatively faithful if 
urumaginative imitations, but the sphinx has Assyrian as well as Egyptian features 
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seem to have enteied Egypt in force 
aftei the expulsion of the Hyksos 
apparently m peaceful wise Under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty the pharaohs, who 
now lived in the Delta, resisted their 
mfiltiation and succeeded, apparently, in 
expelling them, but only for a time 
By the Twenty-first Dynasty they were 
m again, and a power m the land farther 
south than the Delta , and finallj in the 
Twenty-second Dynasty they gave a 
royal house to Egypt They were then 
Egyptiamsed , but how far Egyptian 
culture spread from them into the west 
is unknown When the Greeks settled 
m Cyrene, however, they soon found that 
they could not escape the ambit of Egypt , 
Egyptian ideas weie powerful in the 
African colony, and Cyrene and Barka 
served as means of communication between 
the new Greece and Egypt hardly less than 
the treaty-ports Nauhratis and Daphnae 
To the south, the lands of the Ethiopian® 
and negroes had been Egyptian colonies, 
slave raiding grounds and goldfields from 
the time of the Old Kingdom That of 
Egypt had naturally been the only 
foreign influence known there By Saite 
days it had resulted m bringing about the 
existence of an independent but derived 
native Nubian culture, strongly Egyptian 
m all its characteristics, using to write 
its native language a script developed 
from the Egyptian, worshipping Egyptian 



Although alien conquerors, the Nubian pharaohs 
at the Twenty-fifth dynasty held to Fgyptian 
custom thus, the funerary figure of the 
negroid Taharha (right reigned 689-886 b c ) 
is of conventional type, as is that of Aspalta, 
lung of Ethiopia c 561 B c, from Gebel BarkaL 
Mtts o\ Fine Arts Boston , and courtesy of Professor Reisner 

gods beside its own, and burying its 
kings in pyramids imitated from those of 
the ancient pharaohs This remarkable 



PYRAMIDS THAT COMMEMORATE THE PROSPERITY OF NUBIA 
Even when Nubia was independent of Egypt and was administered from Meroe, the capital of 
southern Ethiopia its civilization seems to have remained predominantly Egyptian Its lungs and 
notables, for example were buried beneath pyramids which though small and usually of perishable 
materials, were plainly erected in emulation of the great tombs of the pharaohs , above we see the 
typical steep sided p} ramids of the northern and southern cemeteries at Meroe 
Courtesy of Professor G A fitetsiw 
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REVERENCE SHOWN BY A NUBIAN MONARCH FOR AN EGYPTIAN GOD 
The worship of tile gods of Egypt together with native deities throughout Nubia indicates the extent 
to which the younger civilization was permeated by Egyptian ideas At Napata the great temple 
of Amen, whose impressive rums are shown here, was first built by Egyptian administrators of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, when Nubia was a colonial province of Egypt , but it was rebuilt by the 
Ethiopian, lnng Piankhi, when. Nubia was not only independent but dominant over most of Egypt. 

Courtesy of Professor G A. Reisner 


colonial derivation from Egypt remained 
true to old Egyptian ideas longer than 
Egypt itself, and long lormed a southern 
barrier impassable first to Christianity 
and then later, when at last it had 
accepted Christianity, to Islam, Tn 
Abyssinia it subsists, mingled with South 
Arabian elements, and with languages of 
South Arabian Semitic origin, as an island 
of ancient Christianity to this day: a 


Christianity that uses in its services such 
things as the sistrum, a kind of rattle, 
directly descended from the pagan worship 
of Egypt. 

The Egyptian influence that percolated 
southward into Africa from the earliest 
days undoubtedly affected the civilization 
of the native tribes; and is it a fantasy 
if we see traces of it among the Bahuna of 
Uganda at this day ? 
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EGYPTIAN ART AT SECOND HAND 


Found m Sardinia, these scarabs are of Phoe¬ 
nician manufacture ; but their designs—a sun disk 
between two uraei, a kneeling figure of Tlioth 
and a conventional representation of a warrior 
smiting his foe are patently derived from Egypt 
Ftoni Rawlmson, His'orv of Phoenicia 

I have said that the effect of Egyptian 
culture on the surrounding nations in the 
days of Saite decadence was cumulative. 
The Egyptian leaven had been worldng 
for three thousand years, sometimes 
plowed down for centuries almost to a full 
stop, at other times working comparatively 
rapidly, till in the eighth, seventh and 
sixth centuries b c. it biolce forth, pro¬ 
foundly modifying the renascent art of 
Greece, and so stiongly re-stamping its 
impress on Phoenicia that all nations from 
east to west who received Phoenician goods 
received also Egyptian art at second hand. 

We find Egypt in relation with the 
surrounding nations at the very 
beginning of her history, in 
spite of her characteristic isola¬ 
tion. She was isolated in a 
sort of geographical ‘ island,' 
as we have seen, but this isola¬ 
tion served to keep foieigners 
out; it did not prevent hei 
from influencing them. It is 
a fallacy to suppose that 
the Egyptians were an un¬ 
travelled people and, for in¬ 
stance, no seamen. Their 
Delta-folk were excellent sea¬ 
men, as they proved at Sa- 
lamis, and had shown seven 
centuries before when they 
navigated the ships that bore 
the native and mercenary hosts 
of Rameses III to battle with 
the Philistines in the marshes 
of Lake Serbonis. They regu¬ 
larly navigated both the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean 
from the earliest times ; they 


had established a colony at Byblus in 
Phoenicia long before 3000 B.c., and they 
habitually voyaged to the land of Punt 
(the Somali coast) in search of the gums, 
spices and rare beasts of that land, and, 
for aught we know, even farther. Simi¬ 
larly, the Babylonians seem to have 
voyaged around Arabia into the Red Sea 
at a very early period and, in search of 
hard stones, visited Sinai and the west 
coast of Egypt, where they seem to have 
comc into hostile contact with the local 
desert-coast dwellers, who appeal to have 
been akin to the predynastic Egyptians 
Again, the Egyptians were from the 
earliest days great land-travellers ; they 
took caravans through Libya right into 
central Africa in the time of the Sixth 
Dynasty (c. 2600 b.c.) and no doubt before. 
Their Mediterranean sea-activity brought 
them into contact with the Early Minoan 
tribes of Crete and the Aegean, who in¬ 
deed may not impossibly themselves in 
great part have come originally from 
Egypt and Libya; they were probably 
racially akin to the Nilotes and Libyans, 
who originally were no doubt closely 
related, though very early immigration 
from Syria and even farther north rapidly 
differentiated the Egyptians from Ihe 



USED IN ANCIENT AND MODERN RITUAL 
The externals of Egyptian religion weie freely adopted by the 
Nubians—we have (left), for example, a conventional ' ankh,' 
the symbol of life, dedicated by Taharka And the lattle (centre) 
used to-day in Christian services m Abyssinia was derived, 
through the Nubians, from the Egyptian sistrum (right). 

British Museum 
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Libyans. To this 
immigration, the 
coining of the 
' dynastic Egyp¬ 
tians,' was due, it 
would seem, the 
development o f 
civilization that 
biought about the 
founding of the 
Phai aonic kingdom 
c. 3400 b c. These 
people In ought the 
seeds of civilization 
w'ith them from 
Syiia, which may 
have been the focus from 
which Babylon also deiived 
her culture. 

The establishment of the 
kingdom was followed by over¬ 
seas acth lty. We find dehmte 
pi oof of stiong Egyptian in¬ 
fluence in Ciete fium pie- 
dynastic Egyptian days to the 
time of the Sixth Dynasty 
(second Early Minoan penod). 

Then under the Twelfth 
Dynasty (Middle Mmoan I and 
II, c. 2000 B.c.) we see the 
Egyptian influence even 
stronger, but now taken over 
and skilfully adapted by the 
Minoans. Then under the 
Thirteenth (Middle Minoan III) 

Crete has reached her apogee, 
and Egypt has little more to 
teach her ; in fact under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (Late 
Minoan I and II, c. 1600-1330 
b.c.) she has much to teach the 
Egyptian artists. Then comes 
the decadence of the culture 
called Late Minoan III, and 
then the catastrophe. Egypt 
is attacked by the sea-rovers 
whom anarchy in the Aegean 
had called into being; she 
loses all connexion with and 
knowledge of the now bar- 
barised Greece till, in the tune 
of the Saites, Hellas, at first 
slowdy and painfully, then 
swiftly, raises herself again out 
of her mire with Egyptian help. 


In Phoenicia we see the colony at 
Byblus with its Egyptian gods and 
Egyptian temples at least as early as the 
days of Sncferu, c. 2900 b.c. So ancient 
was the connexion that Byblus had its 
place in Egyptian religion: it was there 
that the body of Osiiis was washed up, 
and where it was coffined in a w'ooden 
chest. Sncfeiu sent great ships to Byblus 
to biing back the cedar and pine wood of 
Lebanon, not only for his building works, 
but also no doubt for making chests ; 
and this commerce continued throughout 
the ages. Under the Middle Kingdom it 
was specially noteworthy, for it was from 
the Lebanon that the Egyptians got all 



DEVELOPMENT IN CYPRIOTE ARTISTRY 
Until Egyptian influences made themselves felt in the island, 
towards 550 B o., tlie level of art in Cyprus was very low. 
Examples of early workmanship—puerile figuies of a pnestess 
and a groom with a horse—are here contrasted with more 
virile productions of artists acquainted with Egyptian ideals. 

British Museum 



PRINCE’S SEAL 


Egyptian phraseology is 
used m this scarab to 
give the title of Yanet, 
Phoenician prince of 
Byblus, c 2000 B c. 
British Muitum 
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the great timbers that they used for the 
making of the laige lectangular wooden 
coffins of the time. The native Egyptian 
wood was so bad that all the good wood 
the Egyptians used was brought from 
Phoenicia, as it is now brought from 
Euiotoe. The piinces of Byblus under the 
Twelfth Dynasty, who weie natives, must 
have derived considerable revenues from 
this wood trade ; and we see that they 
were buried in great state in the regular 
Egyptian style of the Middle Kingdom. 
In the British Museum we have a scarab 
of one of them, Yanet by name, whose 
title is inscribed in Egyptian phrase as 
if he had been an Egyptian. This con¬ 
nexion with Byblus, and through it with 
Phoenicia, continued down the ages. 

Under the Eighteenth Dynasty we 
find the Phoenician cities, traditionally 
loyal to Egypt, used as the local base of 
the Egyptian sea power when Thothmcs 
III, wishing to subdue northern Syria, 
and ledoubting the long and difficult 
march through Palestine, boldly trans¬ 
ferred his base of operations to the 
Phoenician port of Simyra, and brought 
his troops thither from Egypt by' sea ; so 
far as we know the earliest example of 
the influence of sea 
Egyptian relations power in history. At 
with Phoenicia the end of the dynasty 
we hear the tragic story 
of the betrayal of Phoenician loyalty by 
the foolish idealist and pacificist Akhnaton 
to the greed of Subbiluliuma, king of the 
Hittites, and his Lebanese tools, the 
princes Aziru and Abdashirta. Egypt 
lost her position in Phoenicia for many 
centuries. Seti I and Raineses II could 
restore her supremacy in southern Pales¬ 
tine and could build fortresses at Beth- 
shan and elsewhere ; but Phoenicia was 
lost, and under the Twentieth Dynasty 
the Egyptian ambassador Wanamana or 
Wenamon was so evilly entreated there 
that it w'as evident to all that Egypt had 
paid the price of the treachery of the 
' criminal of Akhetaton ' in total loss of 
her oversea dominion and prestige. 

ft was not till the time of Psammeti- 
chusl and the Saites that this position was 
in some measure restored. Though first 
Assyrian and then Babylonian opposition 
put an end to actual Egyptian political 



INSULAR SPIRIT IN PAINTING 
The ciaftsmen of Cyprus were extraordinarily 
faithful to local traditions. Hence, while the 
general effect of this animated vase painting is 
reminiscent of Assyrian work, the execution and 
most of the details are undoubtedly Cj priote 

British Muslim 

control except sporadically and ephemer- 
ally, culturally it is evident that Egypt 
was supreme again, as she had been in 
ancient days. And it was no doubt to 
mark this re-establishment of the ancient 
religious and artistic relations that in the 
year 593 b.c. king Psammetichus II under¬ 
took a solemn pilgrimage to Byblus, 
accompanied by a suite of priests beaung 
‘ the wreaths of Amen ’ as gifts to the 
ancient Egyptian shrines 
The island of Cyprus in the fifteenth 
century b.c., before the leign of Amen- 
hotep III in Egypt, had received the 
Minoan culture (probably from Rhodes 
and the Greek mainland rather than fiom 
Crete, now declining). It had retained a 
debased form of this culture very late, 
including its script, which it had modified 
to express the sounds of the Greek language 
brought by the Arcadian invaders of two 
or three centuries later than the Myce¬ 
naean invasion. We have no proof that 
the Mycenaeans, any more than the 
Minoans, spoke Greek, nor is it at all 
probable that they did ; the Achaeans, 
who first appear in the thirteenth ccntuiy, 
were, it is arguable, the fiist Greek 
speakers in Greece The Greek element 
in Cyprus (a half-Cretan ‘ Mycenaean ’ 
element overlaid by true Greeks from 
Arcadia) was strong, and the Phoenicians 
were never able to gain much foothold in 
the island, their definite occupation being 
practically confined to the city of Citium 
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(Ivition), whereas the Greeks had many 
cities, from which they ruled the native 
population of Anatolian descent. 

When Assyria dominated Phoenicia, 
during the eclipse of Egypt, Sargon the 
king in 709 b c. leceived the submission 
of the Greek and Phoenician dynasts of 
Cyprus, which was henceforward tributaiy 
to Assyria till her fall Then, fifty years 
later, as Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon 
made no sign of asseiting any lordship 
over the island, Amasis II of Egypt 
signalised his accession to the throne 
by the conquest of Cyprus (effected 
probably by peaceable methods, as we 
hear of no fighting), which for another 
forty years (c. 565-525 B.c.) followed ex¬ 
clusively in the wake of Egypt, until the 
Persian conquest gave her another orien¬ 
tation. The effect of Egyptian control is 
clearly seen in the Cypriote art of the 
time, which gives clear signs of Egyptian 
influence, of great interest and impoitance 
in the history of Greek art. 

The Greeks came anew into the orbit 
of Egypt first by the establishment of 
the Cyrenaic colony and then by the 
foundation of Naukratis. The establish¬ 
ment of the pan-Hellenic treaty-port on 
the western arm of the Nile was partly 
due to Egyptian political conditions, 
partly to the nearness of Cyrene, where 
the Greeks could find a near refuge in 


case of disaster, whereas farther east 
there were no Greeks, but unsympathetic 
Asiatics as neighbours. The political 
reason was the fact that close by was 
Sais, the home town of the 
existing rulers of Egypt, Greek settlers 
the Psammetichi. Here the at Naukratis 
Greeks were surer of royal 
protection than elsewhere, a protection 
readily extended because the Saite kings, 
or their deputies, were themselves prob¬ 
ably among the chief traders with Greece 
and to some extent middlemen between 
the Greek merchants and their subjects. 
The Pythia recommended the Greek 
colonists to go to Libya, ‘ rich in fleeces,’ 
and the sheep of the western Delta, on 
the Libyan side, provided a great export 
of wool. The flocks were either the royal 
property or, when they were not, we can 
well imagine, paid a considerable royal 
toll on export. And the corn of the 
Delta and Upper Egypt, which Greece 
had no doubt imported in Minoan days, 
now again found its way into Greek ship- 
holds by the royal route of Sais and 
Naukratis, as did also the Delta olives 
and wines, for Egypt in ancient days 
was a land of grapes. 

The position of the royal city on the 
north-western border of Egypt was due to 
the historical fact of the Libyan origin of 
the royal family. We have already seen 



ELABORATE ORNAMENTATION BELOVED OF THE POTTERS OF NAUKRATIS 
Earthenware utensils were manufactured in large quantities at Naukratis, the great Greek trading 
depot on the Nile,and exported to Greece and Italy. The Naukratite artificers were not affected by 
their environment 1 the decoration on their vessels, though orientalised, is not Egyptian, but bonowed 
from Rhodes, another centre of the pottery industry That they were highly skilled is demonstiated 
by these beautiful specimens of their work, adorned with typical friezes of conventionalised animals* 
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MASTERPIECE OF MOCK-HEROIC PAINTING 


The Ionian manufacturers of so-called ' Caeretan ’ ware not 
only derived part of their technique from the Naukratite 
potters, but often show intimacy with Egypt Thus, although 
caricatures, the Egyptians m this humorous painting of Heracles 
sld>mg the Pharaoh ' Busins 1 and his followers are admirable 
The Pharaoh (lying on lus nose') wears the uraeus crown 
From Fwlwaneler Rcichhold , ‘ Criechische Vascnmahrei’ 


that after the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
c. 1580 b.c., the north-westernnomes of the 
Delta seem to have been depopulated and 
occupied by Libyan settlers. Under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, three centuries and 
a half later, the fall of the Minoan or 
Bronze Age civilization of Greece and the 
movements of populations that accom¬ 
panied and followed it (resulting in Greece 
in the final predominance of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean Greek-spealcers from the north), 
brought to the coasts of Libya and Egypt 
marauding sea-tribes who made common 
cause with the Libyans and sought to 
conquer the central and eastern Delta, 
even threatening Memphis. The Egyp¬ 
tians, whose Nineteenth Dynasty (the 
first Ramesid) sprang from the north¬ 
eastern Delta, where Tanis was their 
capital, were now more in¬ 
terested than they had been 
under the Eighteenth Dynasty 
in the affairs of the Delta. 

They repelled the invaders, 
and maintained the pharaonic 
authority in full, but the 
Libyans remained in the land, 
and some of their noble 
warnor-families seem to have 
been given fiefs even in the 
Upper Country south of Mem¬ 
phis, where Hininsu or lines 
(the modern Ahnas or Ehnasya, 

Greek Heracleopolis) became 
the great centre. They were 
known as the ' Great chiefs of 


Ma,’ a shortened form of their 
national name Mashauasha or 
Meshwcsh, the ' Afaxyes ' of the 
Greeks. Though Egyptianised, 
they maintained certain of their 
national peculiarities, much as 
the Manchus did in China, 
including their Libyan names. 

At the end of the division 
of Egypt between the priest- 
kings of Thebes (Twenty-first 
Dynasty) and the more legiti¬ 
mate descendants of the 
Ramesid kings who ruled at 
Tanis in the north-eastern 
Delta, a Libyan family of the 
Ma, who had intermarried with 
the Theban family, assumed 
the royal power, founding the 
Twenty-second Dynasty under Shashank 
(Shishak I), c. 947 b.c. The Libyan 
families now became more and more 
important to the state, and the Icings 
henceforth up to and except Amasis were 
of Libyan blood, even the Ethiopian kings 
being themselves ultimately of Libyan 
oiigin. In the seventh century the most 
powerful princely family of the Delta was 
that of the Libyans of Sais, who became 
possessed of the county of Mendes also. 
Nilcu, their head, was the chief man 111 
Egypt at the time of the Assyrian con¬ 
quest in 663, when Thebes was sacked by 
Ashurbanipal and the Theban princedom 
of Montemhet was wrecked. Niku and 
his son Psammetichus ruled Egypt as 
Assyrian viceroys till the gradual weaken¬ 
ing of Assyrian control enabled Psam- 



CAPTIVES OF THE ASSYRIAN CONQUEROR 


At the tune Of the invasions of Egypt by Ashurbanipal (6(17-3 
B 0 ) princes of Libyan origin ruled the Delta, where they had 
been settled in force for many centuries, and proved incapable 
of resisting the Assyrians Above is an Assyrian reliei 
representing a string of captured 7th century Egyptians 
British Museum 
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EVIDENCE OF FRESH IDEALS IN ART 

The artistic revival which is one aspect of the recrudescence of 
Egypt m the seventh and sixth centuries B c. is illustrated by 
the increased elaboration of funerary ornaments The decora¬ 
tions of these sarcophagi—the upper is painted wood, the lower 
carven granite—are executed with a true sense of dignity. 
British and Berlin Museums 


metichus to become independent king of 
Egypt in name as well as fact. 

He was now in reality the richest and 
most powerful of earthly monarchs, and 
after the fall in 612 of Nineveh (which, 
being still a loyal ally of tottering Assyria, 
though completely independent of her, he 
vainly strove to avert by arms), he 
seemed to be in his old age without any 
rival. And his successors in the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty succeeded to this primacy, 
which, however, the defeat of the Pharaoh 
Necho (Niku) at Carchemish in 604 
by Nebuchadrezzar was very soon to 
challenge. But Nebuchadrezzar never 
attacked Egypt, though we hear of a clash 
with Amasis fifty years later, when he 
was an old man, which apparently led to 
nothing. Necho, Psammetichus II and 


Uahibra (the Hophra of the 
Hebrews and Apries of the 
Greeks), ruled in magnificent 
state as pharaohs of a resus¬ 
citated Egypt whose glory 
seemed to rival that of ancient 
days. It was unable, how¬ 
ever, in face of the greatness 
of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, 
to reassert the ancient power 
in Asia except intermittently 
and, so to speak, by stealth. 

Phoenicia still preferred 
Egypt to Babylon as over- 
lord, and attempts were made 
to revive Egyptian authority 
there and in southern Pales¬ 
tine, but were foiled by 
Babylon. Hophra failed so 
signally that the Egyptian 
attempts were finally given 
up, and if Amasis had any 
idea of profiting by the weak¬ 
ness of Babylon after the death 
of her mighty monarch he 
soon abandoned it. And then 
in 538 Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus, and Egypt was too 
deeply concerned by the possi¬ 
bility of Persian attack on 
herself to provoke it by stir¬ 
ring up antagonism to Persia. 
Her turn came in 525, after 
the death of Amasis, when 
Cambyses conquered her and 
held her down with a stronger 
hand than that of the Assyrians, who had 
never made themselves formally kings of 
Egypt, as the Persians did. The Assyr¬ 
ians had been concerned merely to keep 
her weak in the interest of their own 
power in western Asia, by tribute-exac¬ 
tion through local princes nominated by 
Assyria, varied by punitive expeditions 
when a national king (though an Ethiop¬ 
ian) tried to reassert control ; they had 
not attempted completely to annex her to 
their empire, as the Persians did. This 
was really a subjection to foreigners more 
complete than any Egypt had previously 
experienced; for even the Hyksos ruled in 
Egypt, not from outside, and the Libyans 
were Egyptianised; while the Assyrians, 
though dominating from outside, never 
actually ruled the country directly. 
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This conquest brought to an end the Egyptianised any culture-folk : only in the 
Saite independence, but Egypt under the case of the uncivilized Ethiopians, and the 
Persians can still be regarded as Saite. Libyans settled in Egypt, had this hap- 
The characteristic Saite culture continued, pened, though probably the Libyans out- 
and still exercised its influence over the side Egypt, did we know anything of them, 
suirounding civilizations, notably that of would show strong traces of Nilotic culture. 
Persia herself. For, though the Saite kings The Phoenicians, though they adopted 
could not impose their rule on Asia, Egypt Egyptian artistic motives and even some 
under their rule was such a hive of wealth, traits of Egyptian religion, remained 
of industry and of artistic production, that Phoenicians. And in the case of the other 
her cultural influence then attained a Asiatics in direct contact with Egypt, 
development which it had not reached for this was more definitely so. But the 
centuries, and was even greater perhaps influence of Egyptian civilization is at all 
than at any former period. It was the periods clearly visible among them, and 
culmination of the process that had begun never more than now. In Cyprus, and 
even before the days of the pyramid in the new Greece, as we have said, it was 
builders. Egypt had never absolutely now specially prominent. 



TANGIBLE SYMBOLS OF THE RENEWED PROSPERITY OF EGYPT 
The richness of objects used for funerary purposes affords some indication as to the wealth of Egypt 
during the reigns following upon that of rsammetichus I (663-609 b o.). ‘ Ushabti figures (four 

arc shown above) were less natural than those of a thousand years earlier, but more finely carved and 
more carefully ifinisTied. Coffins show marvellous workmanship, the example (centre) with gilded 
face is covered with figures and texts minutely painted; the interior of the other is lavishly adorned. 

British Museum 





WEALTH OF THE PHARAOHS DEVOTED TO SPLENDID TEMPLE BUILDING 


Under strong despots like the longs of the Twenty sixth and Ptolemaic Dynasties, the wealth of 
Egypt was immensely increased , and this national prospeuty was reflected m the growing magnifi¬ 
cence of public buildings devoted to religious purposes Remarkable foi the richness of its architec¬ 
tural style is the temple of Horus at Edfu, built by successive Ptolemies between 237 and 57 n 0 : 
above we see a corner of its great court and the west pylon, with leliefs of deities and pharaohs 

Photo, Donald Me I (is!) 
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4 s in the days of Amenhotep the Mag¬ 
nificent, and Rameses III, the Rhamp- 
smitus of Herodotus, five centunes and 
more befoie, Egypt was now again the 
wealthiest countiy in the woild Economic 
causes which we can baldly fathom, above 
all the loss of Asiatic dominion, had 
reduced Egypt under the latei Kames- 
lds and the Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second Dynasties to comparative poveity 
But now again internal peace under 
strong Is mgs had lestored her wealth, 
although no tnbute fiom Asia filled hei 
coffers Her wealth then, as now, was 
denved from her agncultuie, supple¬ 
mented by the gold of Nubia We see the 
tangible result of its possession in the 
renewed building of stately temples and 
the renewed making of beautiful works of 
art This prosperity continued undei the 
Peisians m spite of revolts (the Persian 
hold on Egypt was chiefly maintained 
because Egypt was the richest province 
of the Great King's empire), and reached 
its height under the Ptolemies All 
neighbouring nations now looked to this 
resuscitated Egypt of the decadence as the 
chief abode of wealth, amenity and art 
The art of the Saites, being due to a 



EXQUISITELY MODELLED CHARM 
The extraordinarily delicate craftsmanship of the 
Saite artists is perhaps nowhere better exhibited 
than in the jewelry which they produced Tlie 
miniature falcon seen here in two aspects is a 
masterpiece m gold and silver min v, ork 
Museum of L^pium At hqmties Cv.ro 

character which continued fiom tin time 
of the Thirteenth to that of the Tvuity- 
second Dynasty, a peuod of over a thou¬ 
sand years Now, when the national centre 
of gravity had already shifted back to the 
noith (as in the moie ancient dajs before 
the Twelfth Dynasty), even before the 
actual destiuction of Thebes b\ the 
Assyrians, the art of the Saite renaissance 
had naturally taken on itself a specifically 


renaissance, is sharply differentiated from 
that of the fonner period Then Thebes 
was the centre of the kingdom, and all 
culture and art weie of a special Theban 







DELICACY OF SAITE SCULPTURE 
Although Saite art based upon the ideals of the remote past 
is naturally aichaic in spirit it is distinguished by its har¬ 
monious refinement and precision The delicately and vividly 
carved figures of musicians on this limestone relief from a grac e 
at Memphis also show signs of nascent Greek influence. 

Alsxandna Museum 


Memphite diameter We can m fact 
speak of a specially Memphite art-ievival 
in the eighth century, which was not long 
before it gave the tone to the whole trend 
of ait-development in the re¬ 
suscitated states The chief 
charactenstic of this levival 
was a conscious archaism, a 
delibei ate harking back to the 
ait ideals of the ancient days 
of Memphis and the pyiamid 
builders before the Theban 
dominance The art of the 
Theban imperial age, which 
had degeneiated terubly 
during the peuod of povertc, 
was now discredited With all 
the rest of the apparatus of 
the Ramesid culture, and men 
looked to the aichaic monu¬ 
ments of the Old Kingdom, 
mote ast w h lc E they saw aiound 
jy !t s bar- them at Memphis, for mspua- 
md vividly tion and guidance 
•om a grace Conscious mutation of the 
art of the Old Kingdom 
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TRIUMPHS OF PORTRAITURE IN STONE 
Although they would seem to have been preoccupied with 
decorative art, Saite and Ptolemaic sculptors were capable of 
powerful realistic work The most conscientious fidelity to 
nature makes these studies of a complacent prince and an elderly 
Ptolemaic priest, pre-eminent examples of Egyptian portraiture. 

British Museum and Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


became the vogue, and went so far that 
statues for instance were often made in 
exact imitation of the style of the Fourth 
and Fifth Dynasties. Only the circum¬ 
stances of their finding, their inscriptions, 
and, when this evidence is lacking, a 


certain indefinable quality of 
archaism and imitation, betray 
their real date. But more often 
the archaic influence shows 
itself in a modification or 
adaptation of the ancient 
models. This is the case with 
sculpture, and necessarily in 
smaller art, of which models 
of the time of the Old King¬ 
dom were no doubt hard to 
come by. Indeed, in some 
branches of small art the 
archaistic influence is invisible, 
and the Ramesid tradition is 
followed. In others the Saite 
artist has obviously gone as 
far back as he could in search 
of ancient models, but finding 
none of the Old Kingdom, has 
been contented with Twelfth Dynasty 
prototypes to imitate. We see this in 
scarabs, which did not exist under the 
Fourth and Fifth Dynasties. Here the 
Twelfth Dynasty often supplied ancient 
models, though the Saite scarab-maker 



STUDIED REALISM AND ARCHAIC CONVENTION NICELY COMBINED 


As in their reliefs so also in their statuary the Saite sculptors copied ancient forms in their own 
peculiar fashion. Hence they succeeded in giving their works a strength which no incidental element 
of affectation could impair. The archaism of the central figure does not prevent it from being 
/igoious nor detract from its effectiveness and. value as a portrait: the fine torso, indeed, bears 
comparison in the quality of its modelling with any similar study. 

British Museum 
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also evolved a new delicate style of his 
own which is typical. This delicacy is 
quite characteristic of all Saite art, and 
is emphasised under the later pre- 
Ptolemaic native dynasties, the Twenty- 
ninth and Thirtieth. So even when 
archaism is so accurate as often nearly to 
deceive, a greater fineness and delicacy 
of execution betray the Saite origin of 
the piece. Saite art was characteristically 
delicate, recherche. 

With the establishment of the rule of 
Psammetichus I at Thebes, about 650 b.c., 
the fashionable archaism was adopted at 
the southern capital, now rising out of the 
ashes of the Assyrian sack into at any 
rate a religious centre of the first import¬ 
ance again. We see it in the tombs of 
the Theban grandees of the time, which 
are often adorned with reliefs impossible 
to tell from those of the Pyramid Age but 
by this quality of delicacy in execution. 
In one of these tombs, that of a certain 
Aba, the reliefs of an ancient Fifth 
Dynasty Aba in a tomb at Deir el- 
Gabrawi were carefully copied for his 
Saite namesake. 

Interest in archaeology was evidently 
keen, but only in that of the Old Kingdom. 
When Herodotus’s priestly informants in 
the fifth century instructed him respect¬ 
ing Egyptian history, they gave him a 
sketch which unduly exalted the import¬ 
ance of a Khufu (Cheops) and a Khafra 
(Chephren), and totally ignored a 
Thothmes and a Rameses, Only of 
Rameses III (Rhamp- 
Harking back sinitus) did Herodotus 
to ancient days know, and that through a 
folk-tale. For him and his 
informants the great kings of the Twelfth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties did 
not exist. No proof can be more definite 
of the curious way in which the Saite 
Egyptians set themselves to ignore the 
Thebans on whose polity and art they 
had turned their backs. They had started 
on a new course, which should have as 
little as possible to do with the old 
imperial ways that had failed. 

Archaism is visible in other things 
besides art. The outward state of the 
Saites also took after ancient Memphite 
models. Not only ancient names, but 
Old Kingdom titles of dignity and Old 



FORMAL STUDIES OF WOMEN 


The formality of Saite art is well illustrated 
by these two portraits of women. Their figures 
are exceedingly stiff and unnatural; only in 
the treatment of their faces is capacity shown. 

Athens and Berlin Museums; left, photo Alinari 

Kingdom priesthoods, fallen into desuetude 
for two thousand years, were revived. It 
was as if an England of the future, deprived 
of the Empire and confined by circum¬ 
stances to the dominion of a single 
island, tired of vanished imperial pomp 
and of all that the imperial age con¬ 
noted, were to disuse the terms and titles 
of to-day and revive those of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Nay, we have seen an actual 
example of such archaism in modern 
times in Ireland. When the postal 
authorities of Saorstat Eireann, for in¬ 
stance, on their postmarks call Dublin 
‘ Baile Atha-cliath,’ a designation that 
nobody has used for seven centuries, they 
are doing precisely what the archaeologic- 
ally minded Saite Egyptians did long 
ago. In the case of Egypt such archaism 
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was in its way a mark of decadence. It 
meant a certain artificiality and a lack of 
originality, which in fact we hnd m the 
state and in its art The only thing 
characteristic of Saite art that we can deem 
really natural to the time, and neither a 


portraiture, unknown to the Babylonians 
and Assynans at any age. We see this 
at its best under the Fourth, the Twelith 
and the Eighteenth Dynasties. The tra¬ 
dition persisted in spite of eclipse from 
the Nineteenth to the Twenty-second, and 



NOBLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHARACTERISTICALLY EGYPTIAN GENIUS 
Throughout the history of ancient Egypt portrait sculpture was the one branch of art in which 
transcendent skill was repeatedly evinced The work of the Saite sculptors, for example, was of a 
very high order , and these heads illustrate the even greater genius of Theban artists under the 
preceding Twenty-hfth Dynasty The dignity of old age is wonderfully expressed in that on the left, 
while Prince Montemhet is represented with uncompromising sincerity 
British and Cairo Museums 


pastiche of archaic models nor naturally 
developed from debased Ramesid art, is 
the quality of delicacy of which we have 
spoken. It was often finikin, over-refined, 
merely pretty. And this, too, is a mark 
of decadence. It was the brilliance of 
decay When we compare this ultra- 
refined and delicate art of the Saites with 
the great contemporary art of Assyria 
under Ashurbampal, we are still more 
struck with its artificiality, as we are 
when we compare it with the great art 
of its ancestors under the Twelfth and 
Eighteenth Dynasties, m which there is 
neither artificiality nor archaism nor deca¬ 
dence, any more than there is m the 
Assyrian art of the seventh century 
Both were the great art of imperial ages ■ 
that of the Saites is parochial m com¬ 
parison with them 

Yet we must not depreciate Saite art 
unduly. It is often very beautiful. One 
of the great characteristics of Egyptian 
art was always its power of personal 


in the eighth century it was revived m a 
senes of magnificent portraits, among the 
best of which are the Montemhet at Cairo 
and the wonderful head of an unknown old 
man in the British Museum, m some ways 
the finest example of Egyptian sculpture 
m England. These splendid portraits, 
giving every characteristic of the sitters’ 
faces, continued to be made till the end 
ot the sixth century or later, and the art 
revived for a moment under the Sebenny- 
tite kings of the fourth, but without the 
old vigour. We see an accurate, charac¬ 
terised poitrait even in the little head in 
sunk relief, only an inch or so m size, of 
Psammetichus I on ail intei -columnar 
slab m the British Museum He was 
exactly like the famous Lord Brougham, 
nose and all l And we must not depre¬ 
ciate the remarkable powers of the Saite 
sculptors in. cutting hard stones which 
the old Thebans rarely attempted. They 
produced beautiful results in soft lime¬ 
stone, the Saites m basalt. And the 
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delicacy with which sculpture in basalt 
uas achieved is inciedible 

It was to this latei art of Egypt, 
artificial, pietty, m great pait mere 
pastiche, yet capable of wonderful poi- 
traituie, and amazing m technique and 
masteiy of matenal, that the ‘ aichaic ’ 
Greeks of the eighth to the sixth centuiy 
weie introduced When they visited 
Naulaatis (and, later on, the Greek settle¬ 
ment of Daphnae, or Tahpanhes, founded 
by Necho on the eastern border of the 
Delta as a bairack for the Greek mercen¬ 
aries, the ' brazen men, 1 whom his father 
Psammetichus had hired to suppoit his 
independence from Assyria), they came into 
contact with an ait that took direct 
inspiiation from that of days before even 
the ait of the Minoans was born 
This art could represent men really 
exactly as they weie m life, and could 
use its materials m a way of which no 
Greek then had the slightest idea It 
was nothing remarkable that tales of 
these wonders brought back to Greece 
should bring not only philosophers to 
Egypt, but also artists, as eagei to copy 
and learn as they We need not doubt 
the stories of direct Egyptian inspiration 
in the work of some of the earliest Greek 
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PHARAOH At HIS DEVOTIONS 

Although conventional, the art of the seventh 
century b c certainly did not lack vigour and 
sincontt—qualities remarkable in tins portrait 
of Poammetichus I, making offerings to Ilia gods, 
on a slab from the temple of 1 emu at Rosetta. 
British Museum 
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BAS-RELIEFS CUT WITH AMAZING DELICACY FROM UNYIELDING GRANITE 
The refinement of Salts and post-Saite carving is astonishing when we realize that the artists usually 
worked m basalt, which is very much harder than the limestone m which tlieir ancient Theban 
models were wrought In these delicate reliefs of the fourth century b c we have an example of 
mastery over granite. While the divine figures are represented strictly accoiding to t>pe the 
treatment of the hippopotamus of Smeti and the hawk of Horus suggests observation of nature, 

British Museum 
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sculptors of the new age, or ' 
that the fust Greek makers 
of bronze statues, for in¬ 
stance, actually learnt their 
craft in Egypt. The proof 
is in the Greek statues and j 
reliefs of the seventh and 
early sixth centuries, which 
are undoubtedly inspired 1 
by Saite models. Clumsy 
though they may be at first, ■ 
the well known Apollo 
statues, and friezes of vie- j 
tors in the games (also j 
commonly called * Apollos,’ 
apparently solely because 
they too have long hair, 
which all Greeks wore till 
the fitth century), arc 
simply imitative adapta¬ 
tions of Egyptian statues 
of the Saite period. And 
in early reliefs we see less 
unequivocal but still re¬ 
cognizable traces of Egyp¬ 
tian and specifically Saite 
influence. Small bronze 



SAITE ARCHAISM 

Best known example of Saite 
archaism. The figure is accu¬ 
rately copied from a Fifth 
Dynasty original, and but tor the 
inscriptions we should never know 
that it was not of that date. 


EGYPT IN THE 

figures follow the same 
Egyptian model as the 
larger ones of stone, and 
the skilled technique of 
bronze working, lost during 
the dark age following the 
Mycenaean, may well, as 
tradition says, have been 
re-learnt by the Greeks in 
Egypt. 

There is, however, one 
characteristic of these 
Greek figures that is some¬ 
times set down to Egyptian 
influence, because it is also 
found in Saite figures. That 
is the well-known ‘ archaic 
smile.’ But it should be 
noted (for this is an im¬ 
portant point) that the 
archaic smile in Egypt is a 
characteristic only of later, 
not earlier, Saite art: of the 
sixth century, and probably 
the latter half of the sixth 
century, not of the seventh. 
And it persisted in Egypt 



INSCRUTABLE SMILE THAT BECAME AN ARTISTIC CONVENTION 
Towards the end of the Saite period sculptors were no longer conscientious in their characterisation, 
and a type was evolved in which the features were regular and the mouth curved in ail enigmatic 
smile. This standardised expression is seen in the faces of the two statues shown here—the kneel¬ 
ing figure (centre) and the priest holding a statuette of the moon god Khons (left) are as early as 
the Twenty-sixth DynasLy ; in the bust we have an example of the 1 Ptolemaic smile. 1 

British Museum 
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DEGENERATE ROMANO-EGYPTIAN ART 


Under the Ptolemies classical ideas had a marked influence 
upon Egyptian art, eventually producing an individual but 
degenerate stvle. It was florid and affected in character, as 
is demonstrated by this relief, of the period of Roman domina¬ 
tion, lepresenting a Caesar before Khnum and Hathor. 

Hi Iduhnm Museum 


right down to the Ptolemaic period and 
the third century, whereas in Greece it 
disappeared at the beginning of the fifth, 
having begun with the earliest classical 
Greek statuary in the seventh. I un¬ 
hesitatingly therefore regard it as a trait 
of Greek origin in Egyptian art, adopted 
deliberately by Egyptian sculptors in 
the second half of the sixth century in 
imitation of archaic Greek art, which 
must have been by then well known 
to them at Naukratis and had been so at 
Daphnae before its destruction by Amasis. 
It may very well be that the actual intro¬ 
duction of this strange Greek convention 
(due in the first place to unskilfulness) 
was a result of the conquest of Cyprus 
by Amasis. 

In this new possession the Greek 
inhabitants were found making figures 
ail of which had this characteristic smile, 
which was then introduced into Egypt 
as a fashionable and pleasing oddity. 
Realistic portraiture seemingly began now 
to go out of fashion ; it certainly declined 
during the reign of Amasis, and these 
simpering faces, previously unknown to 
Egyptian art. and just like those which 
the Greeks had known no better than to 
make, came in to persist till the days 


of the Ptolemies, whereas the 
Greeks dropped them so soon 
as they did know better. 

This is the first instance of 
the return influence of Greek 
art on Egyptian, which, after 
the Greeks in the fifth century 
had at a bound become the 
foremost and truest sculptors 
of all time, became naturally 
more and more marked, till in 
the fourth, at the end of the 
native monarchy and the be¬ 
ginning of that of the Ptolemies, 
we find most engaging and 
quaint examples of Greek in¬ 
fluence on tomb reliefs ; in fact, 
what is becoming already a 
mixed Graeco-Egyptian art. 
Under the Ptolemies the mixed 
art came into full being, and 
we see its deplorable results 
in Roman Egypt, in those 
terrible composts of all that 
was bad in both now decadent 
arts, which in the eighteenth and even 
well on into the nineteenth century were 
regarded as typically Egyptian. 

The Egyptian occupation of Cyprus 
(c. 565-525 B.c.) resulted naturally in a 
considerable introduction of Egyptian art- 
forms into the 
island ; and more 
than in any other 
part of Greece we 
find direct imita¬ 
tions of Saite art, 
even to Egyptian 
details of costume, 
coiffure, etc. Kings, 
for example, are re¬ 
presented wearing 
the Egyptian royal 
waist-cloth with 
pendent uraei. 

Some Asiatic in- 
fluence through 
Phoenicia is, of 
course, also visible 
in Cypriote sculp¬ 
ture, but not much. 

Bearded heads that 
have been taken to 
be Assyrian are in 
reality as Greek as 



CYPRIOTE WORK 


Egyptian influences are 
clearly seen in this 
limestone statue from 
Cyprus, particularly in 
the dress and coiflure. 

From Perrol and Chtpics 
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they can be, even to the characteristic 
detail of the absence of the moustache, 
which the Greeks often shaved, but the 
Assyrians and other Asiatics always wore. 
In any case Phoenician influence would 
not tend m any way to dimmish Egyptian 
elements m Cypriote art, since in Phoenicia 
itself we find this the heyday of Egyptian 
parodies, worse than ever before 

Considerable resemblance can be traced 
between the products of Egyptianising 
art m Cyprus and the Egyptian and semi- 
Egyptian productions of Naukratis. There 
the Egyptian art of making objects in 
faience (glaze-ware) was exeicised by' 
Greek potters, with characteristic results - 
Egyptian in foim, but by no mea is 
always Egyptian in spirit— which are 
readily distinguishable from native 
Egyptian works of art of the time, but 
not always so easily to be distinguished 
from similar things of Phoenician origin. 
The earlier Egyptianising objects of this 


ninth or even eighth century be of Phoen¬ 
ician, not Naukratite workmanship, 
though they look very like Naukratite 
products. We cannot, however, claim 
anything as Naukratite before, at earliest, 
the middle of the seventh century'. On 
the whole the Naukratite work is truer to 
Egyptian models than the Phoenician. 
The latter had mutated Egyptian 
faience from very early times, probably. 
The Naukratite objects are mostly of 
faience ; the Phoenician of all materials. 

Naukratite or Phoenician, these imita¬ 
tion Egyptian objects, whether of faience 
or of stone, were exported 
all over the Mediterranean Export of 
world, from the Greek Imitative work 
colonies in the Crimea and 
on the banks of the Dnieper to Tartessus 
in Spam. Phoenician imitations of the 
Egyptian scarab found ready purchasers 
in Sardinia, to judge by the discoveries at 
Tharros. And the mutative type became 



— kind found widely prevalent in Italy and in Greece, 

a t Kameiros where a variety in hard stone persisted as 
(Camirus) in a gem-foim with Greek mtagli on its 
Rhodes, for in- base, long after the seal or bead scarab 
stance, must in had ceased to be made in Egypt, which 
so far as they was, apparently, shortly after the end of 
date to the the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, though purely 

funerary scarabs were used till 
| Ptolemaic days. 

| The Phoenicians were great 
ivory carvers. This had been 
one of tlieir older industries, 
1 it is plain. A fine example of 
their earlier work, probably 
dating to about noo b.c., is 
perhaps to be seen in the 
draughts-box from Enkomi in 
F'mKB&S&SSp Cyprus, with its carved reliefs 

I of a stag hunt in which a Phil- 
I istine warrior, with his feath- 
ered head-dress, takes part , it 
| is now in the British Museum. 
WMvjjjf The style is an imitation 

.... . v ^ Egyptian work, as might be 

IIIHlexpected from its date. Work 
LATE SAITE FAIENCE FIGURES an( 3 eighth cen- 

Thesetwo faience figures of women are examples of Egyptian bullies is to be seen among 
art of the period of the last native monarchy, or somewhat the famous ivories from 
earlier. The figure on the left shows undoubted Greek influence Nimrnd m Aswria alreadv 
Such figures were made earlier by Greek craftsmen at Naukratis „ , m u , Y 

and weie often imitated with qualified success by Phoenicians mentioned, WU1CU are also in 
Bntrih Museum the British Museum. Here, 


the British Museum. 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPTIAN FAIENCE ON FOREIGN POTTERY 
Both Greek and Phoenician craftsmen were much indebted to Egyptian potters in their production 
of articles of glazed ware, of which the bowl (centre) is a good specimen. Similarity of form is also 
noticeable in these ‘ aryballoi,’ small faience vessels used for carrying oils to tbe baths. That m the 
shape of a warrior’s head (bottom left) and the harpy-shaped vessel (top left) are Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty Egyptian The others, from Kameiros in Rhodes, are of Graeco-Phoenician manufacture, 

British Museum 
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as we might expect again, we 
find the Egyptian tradition re¬ 
established, and the caricatures 
of Egyptian work that .are so 
typical of Phoenician work m 
the Saite period already begin¬ 
ning. The Phoenicians had 
returned to their first love, and 
Egyptian pastiches are charac¬ 
teristic of their art, now as in 
early days. 

There is very little in it that 
can be considered native Phoe¬ 
nician at all. When it is not 
Egyptian it is Assyrian, 01 
rather Syro-Mesopotamian in 
inspiiation, with an occasional 
touch of the old S5no-PIittite 
style, that survived at Car- 
chemish till the eighth century. 
And these pastiches are not, 
properly speaking, adapted at 
all, nor are they made to agiee 
or hlend with one another; 
we find an Egyptian and an 


PLAGIARISM IN PHOENICIAN SCULPTURE 
Phoenician unitativeness is again clearly exemplified in these 
two sarcophagi, that on the left being Egyptian of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty, that on the right local Phoenician work The 
general design and the details of the latter aie clearly copied 
from Egyptian models, but it is little better than a parody. 

British Museum 
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Assyrian scene imitated on the same silver 
embossed bowl, for instance, without any 
attempt to connect them in any way. 
There were apparently stock subjects, 
chiefly of Nilotic origin, such as winged 
scarabs, a solar deity m a boat, a king in 
his chariot, a hunting-scene, girls pla\ing 
on haips, and so foith, with which were 
adorned Phoenician works of art that weie 
turned out by the gross. 

The Phoenicians were in fact the in¬ 
ventors of ' mass pioduction,’ though they 
invented little else, being one of the most 
unoriginal races under the sun Among 
the wares that were found most profitable 
were, apparently, great silver embossed 
bowls, imitated from Egyptian Saite pat¬ 
terns that were themselves derived from 
similar bowls commonly madd in Egypt 
under the Eighteenth Dynasty. The assidu¬ 
ous Phoenician imitator, however, com¬ 
bined non-Egyptian with Egyptian scenes 
on his productions. And il is characteristic 
of the Phoenician indiscriminate imitation, 


that.his Egyptian pastiches were often 
scenes that were in Egypt peculiar to the 
walls of temples and of tombs and would 
never have been used for the decoration of 
a silver bowl These bowls were extremely 
popular, especially in Etiuiia and in 
Greece, and must have leturned many a 
shekel to theii produceis, 

We find the same aitistic ‘ macedoine ' 
on all other subjects of Phoenician work¬ 
manship, such as seals. IL is often difficult 
to tell the average Phoenician Egyplian- 
ising object fiom a modern Aiab forgery, 
if its material or other evidence does not 
guaiantee it. In both cases we have unin¬ 
telligent imitation, with like results. 

I have said that Egyptian art, whether 
transmitted direct or through the distort¬ 
ing medium of Phoenicia, never had any 
paiticular effect upon that of Babylon 
or Assyria. Although genuine Egyptian 
objects of the Saite peiiod, such as scarabs, 
are not seldom found in Mesopotamia, they 
are frankly exotics, and may usually he 




EARLY MASTERPIECE OF IVORY CARVING FROM CYPRUS 
This ivory draughts-box, of which the two side panels are reproduced here, was found at Enkomi, in 
Cyprus, and dates from about noo b.o. It is not of pure Mmoan-Cypriote style and is in all prob¬ 
ability the woik of a Phoenician carver of the best type. The stricken bull m the upper panel, the 
fleeing stags and the straining hounds show much ef the animation and truthfulness to life that 
distinguish the best animal studies of the Assyrian sculptors. 

British Museum 
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SCULPTURES OF THE DWARF GOD BES 


Symbolising laughter and war, Bes is shown (left) wearing 
plumes and (right) as Baal, with weapon raised to stnke. 
Possibly originating in Babylonia, he was naturalised in 
Egypt, in the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; his qualities 
also endeared him to the Greeks, who adopted him as Silenus. 
British Museum 


regarded as the stray possessions of some 
Egyptian. At Carchemish many Egyptian 
objects of this time were found; they are 
demonstrably relics of Necho's garrison. 
Nothing shows the least Egyptian in¬ 
fluence in late Babylonian art. Nor were 
the Egyptians any more ready to accept 
Babylonian ideas. They did not even, in 
their archaistic ardour, revive the use of 
the cylinder-seal, which had been charac¬ 
teristic of the Old Kingdom ; this was 
probably on account of its ordinary con¬ 
temporary association with the rival 
civilization of Mesopotamia, where it had 
always been used It is true that the god 
Bes, who was so popular in Saite Egypt, 
was possibly of Babylonian origin, but he 
had come to Egypt to stay long before, 
in the days of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and was thoroughly naturalised. The 
Egyptians handed him on to the Greeks, 
and as the Silenus or Satyr he figures on 
hundreds of Greek vases. 

Persia owed her art-tradition to Assyria 
and Babylon, but already under Darius 
we see it developing in its own way. And 
the conquest of Egypt brought Egyptian 
elements into it, such as had never been 
admitted by the Mesopotamians. We see 
this definitely in the ruins of Persepolis, 
where Saite Egyptian architectural forms 


and motives aie employed. 
And in Egypt we see Darius 
putting up a bilingual monu¬ 
ment on which a somewhat 
Egyptianised Persian art 
appears side by side with the 
purest Egyptian style. The 
Achaemenids were tolerant of 
foreign religions and foreign 
arts, and wc can see that 
as Egyptian physicians and 
soothsayers were prominent at 
the court of Susa, so also no 
doubt weie Egyptian ai lists, 
in the fifth and fouith centu¬ 
ries. At any rate, the Persians 
appear to have been moie 

susceptible to Egyptian than 
to Greek artistic impulses, 

although Greeks thronged at 
the court. The contrast of this 
receptivity with the absolute 
aloofness of the Mesopotamians 
is interesting. 

Of Israel, Judah and Elam we have 
already spoken, and of the scantiness of 
information as to their material culture. 
At Petra the Saite Egyptian influence 

on the earlier tomb facades is clear, 

and did we know more of the monuments 
of Arabia no doubt we should also see 
it there. Egyptian influence in Ethiopia 
needs no further reference. 

So we find the Egyptian art-influence 
spreading round the ancient world at this 
late and decadent time to a far greater 
distance than ever it had been able to 



Assyrian and Egyptian subjects were used indis¬ 
criminately by Phoenician artisans The winged 
animal and Nilotic solar deity with an oar, from 
a Nimrttd bronze bowl, are totally unrelated—a 
design typical of Phoenician lack of originality. 

British Museum 
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reach before, thanks 
large!}' to the pushfulness 
of intelligent Greek and 
unintelligent Phoenician 
artistic middlemen. Its 
most positive achieve¬ 
ment is its influence, 
direct through the Greek 
artists, indirect through 
the Phoenicians, on the 
development of the 
' archaic ’ Greek art of 
the renaissance in the 
seventh century, and 
also on that of Italy 
through the Greek art 
of the Etruscans. Here 
indeed the Saites budded 
better than they knew, 
for Egypt m their time 
can indeed claim justly to have been the 
foster-mother of Greek classical art. 

The Mesopotamian art-centre can also 
claim its influence on budding Greek 
artistic energies. So great an art as that 
of Assyria in the days of Ashurbanipal 
could not fail to impress enormously 
those Greeks—and there were some—who 
reached Mesopotamia in the seventh 
century, if they ever saw it. But in any 
case the Assyro-Babylonian art-influence 
had modified the course of art in Syria 
and Anatolia so profoundly, and had 



EGYPTIAN ART TRADITION SURVIVES 


This Ethiopian limestone relief from Meroe en¬ 
shrines the spirit of the ancient art. The king, 
victorious, slays iris foes, his hound assisting!; 
behind is the ‘winged victory' sheltering its 
proteges in the traditional manner. 

From Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 


supplied so many pas¬ 
tiches to Phoenicia, 
that its peculiar char¬ 
acter was as well known 
to the Greeks through 
the medium of Ionia and 
Lydia as was that of 
Egypt via Naukratis and 
Phoenicia. All the same, 
we do not recognize the 
same debt as that which 
is evidently owed to 
Egypt in the case of the 
oldest Greek statues, and 
which is warranted by 
Greek tradition. Greeks 
who travelled far east in 
the early days of Greek 
art were chiefly isolated 
warriors, not artists and 
artisans, whereas at such a trading mart 
as Naukratis or at such a garrison city 
as Daphnae artists would be many and 
artisans very many indeed. 

The Egyptian art of the decadence 
mingled, as we have seen, with the 
Graeco-Roman, producing a debased, 
mixed art, characteristic of Roman days 
in Egypt. Mesopotamian art, properly 
speaking, did not. When Hellenism 
supplanted the ancient culture of Babylon, 
out went the light of its art like a suddenly 
extinguished candle. There is no Graeco- 
Babylonian mixed art like the Graeco- 
Egyptian. There is only a debased 
Hellenistic art in Mesopotamia. Only in 
Persia did the old tradition survive, much 
mixed with Egyptian elements, and pos¬ 
sibly may have had some effect on the 
Graeco-Persian Sassanid sculpture. But 
elsewhere there is nothing. In Syria, he 
would be a bold man who would claim 
that the art of Palmyra, for instance, had 
any connexion with the old Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian art even in spirit. 

That art died. But Egypt’s rose again 
in Roman decay under Christian auspices 
in its Coptic guise, in which there is much 
of direct old Egyptian tradition and 
character. And this Coptic art not only 
spread to Asia, but eventually succeeded 
in so strongly modifying the local 
pseudo-Roman styles as to produce the 
art which we generally know as Byzan¬ 
tine. In death, Egypt still lived. 



This Coptic gravestone of the seventh 
century a d. shows a combination of 
pagan and Christian emblems—the 
‘ ankh 1 or symbol of life and the 
cross—thus lllustiating the sur\i\al 
of ancient Egyptian motives. 

British Museum 
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GREECE ON THE EVE OF HER 
GREATEST GLORY 

The Material and Intellectual Growth of Hellenic 
Culture to its Flowering in Fifth Century Athens 

By STANLEY CASSON 

Reader in Classical Archaeology, New College, Oxford; Author of Ancient Greece 


'It is not until the name ' Hellene’ has 
appeared in the records of history 
,1 that we can say that we are at last 
definitely in touch with that peculiar 
development in the world's history for 
which Greece is responsible. Before the 
Hellene appeared there was the strange 
barbaric world of the Achaeans, in whom 
we see, if not the other characteristics, 
at least the personality and the enter¬ 
prise which stamped their descendants 
(compare Chap. 28). Achaeans seem to 
have been known to and respected by the 
Hittites under the name of Ahhiyava and, 
perhaps, to Egyptians as Akaiwasha. 
Hittites accepted them as feudal allies 
and admitted their influence in Pam- 
phylia and Cyprus as early as the middle 
of the thirteenth century B.C., but the 
centralised Achaean power was in the 
Peloponnese. Amongst the ingredients 
that went to form the Hellene these 
Achaeans must have formed a very large 
part; and it will therefore not be out of 
place briefly to summarise the pertinent 
facts about them, though the ground has 
been covered in earlier chapters. 

Crete by 1600 b.c. (see Chap. 25) had 
gained commercial and perhaps political 
control of Greece as far north as the 
plains of Doris and the foothills of Pindus. 
In addition, the islands of the central 
Aegean had long been under her suzer¬ 
ainty. But even if her princes and agents 
were in control, the population of the 
mainland was in no sense Minoan by race, 
and perhaps only partly ‘ Mediterranean.’ 
One of the most recent of archaeological 
conclusions is that the Bronze Age in¬ 
habitants of the mainland were of a stock 
which at that time covered the whole of 


the Balkan peninsula and was, in imme¬ 
diate origin, northern rather than southern. 
The double origin of the Greek is thus 
derivative from the most ancient times. 

But as the insular power of Crete waned 
and her mainland strongholds at Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Thebes and Orchomenus and in 
Elis, Attica and Aegina grew stronger, the 
inhabitants of Greece, whose northern 
connexions were almost forgotten in the 
misty past of a dim Neolithic age, were 
reinforced by new elements who pene¬ 
trated southwards towards the glamour of 
the golden Mediterranean cities, just as, 
nineteen centuries later, Goths, Huns, 
Avars and Vandals again pressed south 
to seize the treasures that lay there for the 
gathering. Minoan culture from 1400 
onwards is on the defensive. About this 
time city walls and forts increase and 
multiply in Minoan settlements. Some 
new ferment is at work in the Central 
Sea, and new folk are pressing down from 
the Danube basin and the rich plains of 
central Europe, where they had already 
achieved a richness and diversity of culture 
which owed nothing to other regions. 

Under the name of Achaeans we can 
group all these penetrative peoples whose 
presence is detected in Minoised or 
Mycenaean Greece by a new 
orientation of method and Arrival o£ 
culture rather than by the Achaeans 
sudden catastrophes. They 
seem to have arrived like Normans in 
medieval Sicily, or Varangians at Byzan¬ 
tium, as mercenaries, in tentative expedi¬ 
tions, in bands or in small groups. That 
they were warriors rather than traders is 
suggested by the extreme paucity of their 
remains and by the fact that they seem to 
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have introduced at first nothing new in 
commerce, in pottery, in ornament or in 
architecture, but only in weapons. 

As regards those, their presence is 
clear, and not only their presence but their 
place of origin. Small round shields, small 
leather helmets, broad-bladed spears and, 
finally, long swords that slashed (unlike the 
Minoan which only stabbed) are found 
in fact or represented in picture. This is 
a northern panoply: these spears were 
made in the Balkans centuries earlier; 
the slashing swords were one of the great 
inventions of the Bronze Age in the 
Danube basin (see page 911). Throughout 
the Mycenaean world these northern 
elements appear soon after 1400 and then 
in increasing quantitj'. The swords in 
particular are found as far afield as Cyprus, 
and even in Egypt (where one, perhaps 
a trophy of war, is stamped with the seal 
of Seti II, c. 1205 B.C.), as though to illus¬ 
trate the Hittite and Egyptian chronicles. 

Perhaps the newcomers were welcomed 
as allies or accepted as mercenaries in the 
old Mycenaean strongholds, just as the 
invading Etruscans were accepted by the 
natives of Vetulonia and Caere in Italy, 
or as Greeks were accepted by the 
Spaniards of the city of Empurias, where 
a wall divided the Greek 
Decadence of the from the Spanish part of 
Minoan World the city. But the Minoan 
world was decadent, and 
the mainland colonies had sapped its 
strength. The pressure from the north 
became too much for a civilization that 
had launched no new invention in war 
since it had first organized a navy. The 
Minoan world had become static. The 
semi-northemised states of the mainland 
were probably reinforced by more north¬ 
ern blood and at last the peaceful penetra¬ 
tion from the north ceased to be peaceful. 

Between 1200 and 1150 b.c. the old 
cities of Mycenaean Greece fall by fire and 
slaughter. The warriors of the slashing 
swords have come at last in strength. 
The Minoan princes and their northern 
mercenaries are overwhelmed by hostile 
northern armies, some of whom had begun 
to learn the use of iron, A new age is 
ushered in, an age of burning cities with 
the conquerors bivouacked in the black¬ 
ened ruins of old palaces. The great 


palace court of Mycenae was littered with 
the rubble huts of the new conquerors. 

For nearly three centuries after the 
collapse of the Minoan and Minoised cul¬ 
ture of Greece there is profound darkness, 
lit only by occasional flashes of discovery. 
It was an age of war and voyaging, not of 
commerce. The Homeric poems describe 
the conditions of its earlier years; they 
are not quite of the age of Iron. They 
show the mercenary bands of Achaeans 
and their successors now masters of wide 
and rich territories, firm-rooted for fully 
three generations in Greek soil. The poems 
have the Minoan world as background, 
sometimes dim, sometimes clear and sharp. 

But the history of these early years 
soon fades into the obscurity of disorder. 
New hordes of barbaric Dorians (see Chap. 
32) swept the remnants of 
the Minoan world away. Superiority of 
Whether Mycenae and the the Invaders 
rest of the Mycenaean 
world was first ruined by the last men of 
the Bronze Age or by the first men of the 
Iron Age, by late Achaeans or by early 
Dorians, we do not know. Nor does it 
matter profoundly. Achaeans and Dorians 
are names that imply a difference of degree 
rather than of kind. The essential point 
for the purposes of this chapter is that 
Greece was now fully northernised through 
the medium of a people—the 'Achaeo- 
Dorians'—who possessed supreme advan¬ 
tages over the Minoans. They were armed 
—at any rate by the tenth century b.c.— 
with the most efficient weapon the 
world had yet seen, the iron slashing 
sword. They knew the rudiments of 
military discipline; before the walls of 
Troy it is always the Achaeans and rarely 
the Trojans who stand ‘helm to helm, 
shoulder to shoulder, like a battlement.’ 

Rhythm of step, as of verse, and rhythm 
and repetition in art mark the people of 
this new age. The ornaments and decora¬ 
tion of the Iron Age in bronze or pottery 
show a capacity for exact repetition that 
reveals a highly standardised, though dull, 
mentality. The artists of the rightly 
called ‘ Geometric pottery ’ (see page 995) 
and of the countless small bronze orna¬ 
ments of this culture possess an abstract 
capacity for exact linear design that is 
unrivalled in the history of art. They 
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paint and model like inspired drill ser¬ 
geants ; they seem to have inaugurated 
what almost amounted to an industrial 
age in art, which lasted with little or no 
variation for the best part of two centuries. 
Can we doubt that a people so mentally 
equipped had not also invented the new 
toy of military discipline ? 

Further, wc can be certain that the 
tongue now spoken almost universally in 
Greece was an Aryan tongue, as is shown 
in various dialects of early 
Excellences of Greek. We can be as 
Aryan Speech certain that the language 
of the Minoans was not 
Aryan. And between all Aryan tongues 
and all non-Aryan tongues there is a deep 
gulf. The Aryans tend to simplify thought 
and statement, to place words and ideas 
in the order in which they are normally 
arranged by the logical mechanism of the 
brain. Semitic, Turanian and other lan¬ 
guages of the main non-Aryan groups are 
but clumsy vehicles of thought and 
expression in comparison. Nor do they 
accommodate their sounds to the shape of 
lip and tongue as easily as do the Aryan. 
They have more the appear¬ 
ance of haphazard growth like 
barbaric ‘ agglutinative ’ lan¬ 
guages. It is not, then, mere 
coincidence that no peoples in 
history developed so rapidly 
as the Aryan, or to the accom¬ 
paniment of so many original 
inventions and methods. And 
of all the Aryan groups those 
who penetrated the Italian 
and Balkan peninsulas showed 
more resource and vigour 
than any of the others. 

In the midst of this age 
of discipline and incipient 
organization appears the name 
Hellene. According to Hero¬ 
dotus they were originally a 
small tribe who lived in the 
north of Greece in Phthiotis. 

Their founder (or patron saint) 
was Hellen, and he had a 
son Doras. Dorians, then, in 
legend at least, were a develop¬ 
ment of the mam Hellenic 
stock and not its founders. 

Soon the name Hellene came 


to be applied to all who had the same 
speech and origin. 'The Hellenic race,’ 
says Herodotus, ‘ has never, since its first 
origin, changed its language.’ By 900 or 
850 B.c. we can say that the first founders 
of Hellas are already in harness for their 
first great strides. 

The chief ingredients that go to make 
them are this fine northern stock—Achaeo- 
Dorian in the main—blended with the 
native ‘ Helladic ’ and ' Mycenaean ’ stock, 
itself largely of ancient northern flavour 
but impregnated with Minoan attitudes 
of mind by the agency of Minoan religion 
and culture, and climatically assimilated 
to the universal Mediterranean stock, 
which tends always to reassert itself and 
absorb northern characteristics. Here and 
there, no doubt, as in the Argolid, in 
Boeotia or in the islands, actual Minoan 
stock was strong and the Minoan tongue 
was spoken. But the value of Minoan 
survivals has been much over-estimated. 

The outlook of the Minoan was, in 
essence, wholly different from that of the 
early Hellene. It is true that we know 
nothing of Minoan literature—in fact, we 



SEED-TIME AND FLOWERING OF HELLENIC ART 


The Greek artist of the Geometric Period drew as a child 
draws—witness the warriors (left) from a Dipylon vase. By 
the fifth and fourth centuries he had learnt accurate observation, 
as we realize from the Attic gravestone (right). But something 
of the same spirit runs through, producing the subjective decora¬ 
tion of the one and the idealised figures (not portraits) of the other. 

From Bnlish Museum and Athens ,* photo, Mansell 
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Lave no particular reason to suspect its 
existence—and little oi nothing of Minoan 
language. But artistic remains, if rightly 
interpreted, are almost as expressive of 
national outlook as literature Minoan 
and Mjcenaean art has an indefinable 
quality about it which places it on a level 
abo\ e Egyptian or Assyrian, and certainly 
above Hittite ait. Yet the difference 
between Minoan and Mycenaean and the 
earliest phases of Hellenic art is so pro¬ 
found that one would hardly have sus¬ 
pected that they had both been created 
in the same region. The difference is 
psychological. The Minoan artist was 
observant of nature and interested m all 
that he saw. He had an 
Subjectivity of objective outlook and a 
Hellenic Art clear keen eye, so he drew' 
what he saw or else designed 
on a basis of what he had seen. The 
Hellenic artist from 900 to 700 b.c. drew 
from mental images, in so far as he drew 
at all, and designed wholly in the abstract. 
He drew figures of men and beasts as he 
thought they ought to be, not as he re¬ 
membered to have seen them. His earliest 
drawings of human figures were thus of a 
type that might have been drawn by a 
child of six, while his drawing of design 
was more perfect than the achievements 
of a skilled mathematician. He had all 
the childishness of genius. And it is this 
abstract and subjective quality which 
underlies the best Greek art down to 
350 b.c., when for the first time artists 
cut portraits. 

So profound was this intellectual side 
in Greek art that the old Minoan realism 
would not have survived even if it had 
had the chance, since it was alien to all 
Hellenic ideas The last phases of Myce¬ 
naean painting, the gradual transforma¬ 
tion of old Minoan natuialistic designs, 
(of flowers, sea-shells and plants) into 
almost unrecognizable schematic designs, 
show the influence of the first of the new 
ideas that were swamping the old Minoan 
world. Late Mycenaean art is often 
described as decadent Minoan ; in effect, 
it is embryonic Hellenic. 

The dark period that followed the fall 
of Mycenaean power is hard to reconstruct. 
The Homeric poems show us a world of 
wandering and adventure, but, though 


they were composed almost certainly after 
the Mycenaean collapse, yet give us no 
hint of the drama of destruction. They 
belong to the old days when Achaean 
heroes had supplanted the old Minoan 
potentates but before the invading and 
mote barbaric hordes of Dorians and others 
had blotted out the old culture. For the 
years of destruction and the ensuing 
period of resettlement we have nothing 
but the evidence of archaeology. From 
this we learn that the uniform culture of 
the Early Iron Age in Greek lands had not 
only occupied all the chief Mycenaean 
sites, but had spread and multiplied in 
every direction. In some cases the new 
settlers started afresh near but not on the 
old sites. Tiryns has little or no history 
after its fall, but Asine, a few miles to the 
south, seems to have replaced it. Sparta 
of the Iron Age is a mile away across the 
Eurotas from Therapne, its Mycenaean 
predecessor. Thebes the Minoan and 
Mycenaean is resettled, while Orchomenus 
and the lake-city of Gla near by are aban¬ 
doned. Mycenae and Athens, however, 
continue to be inhabited. But many new 
settlements arise that had no earlier 
history. From Sunium in Attica to the 
great Iron Age settlements in Thessaly at 
Pherae and Phthiotic Thebes the trail of 
Iron Age settlements can be traced along 
the high-road of continental Greece from 
south to north ; farther north, Macedonia 
is full of the towns and graves of the Iron 
Age people. Here they had concen¬ 
trated before their descent upon Greece. 

Early these Iron Age folk took to the 
sea-—a feat that was, in itself, a marvel of 
adaptation, for they came from far inland 
behind the northern ranges 
that screen the Aegean from Seamanship in 
the north. They even the Iron Age 
reached Crete and the 
Cyclades, Troy and the Ionian coast, and 
one group, perhaps, settled even so far 
afield as the bay of Naples. By the 
middle of the eighth century they were 
painting pictures of their ships on vases 
and a little later we find a marine master¬ 
piece carved m ivory at Sparta (page 999), 
and a bronze relief of a ship in Crete. 
They were the precursors of the 

main body of Greek colonists who left 
their homes a century or so later. In a 
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DIVING FROM FISHING BOATS 
Divmg for oysters was practised in Homer's time, and an early 
Greek diver is here depicted about to take the plunge. Due, 
probably, to the fact that the prow was shaped like an animal's 
head, eyes were a prominent decoration on Greek ships, and 
indeed still survive on Mediterranean fishing boats. 

British hluseum 
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century the small ships of the 
early drawings, hardly large 
enough for more than twelve 
men, had given way to larger 
vessels that could sail across 
wide stretches of open sea. 

Soon afterwards they ven¬ 
tured the long and dangerous 
route to Spain, where they 
entered into rivalry with the 
old-established trade of Tyre 
and Sidon, who already ex¬ 
ploited these wealthy shores. 

But with the precursors of 
Greek commerce at the end of 
the dark ages we have reached 
the beginnings of recorded 
history. Cumae, near Naples, 
was reputed to have been 
founded in 1050 b.c. —a date 
probably too early but whose 
very exaggeration indicates 
that it was a ‘ record ’ in early 
enterprise. In any case archaeological 
evidence confirms its extreme age. In 
Sicily Naxos is founded in 736, and Syra¬ 
cuse in 735. The farther extension to 
Spain and the French Riviera takes place 
in the ensuing century. 

Meantime in Greece proper Sparta is 
the centre of Greek culture and the 
accepted leader of the peoples of Greece 
in relations with the outside world. Her 
history is known to ns from the evidence 
of excavations, which have revealed the 
successive strata of her development. 


From the primitive settlement ot the tenth 
century, when the Iron Age intruders 
sacked the Mycenaean town and built a 
village on a neighbouring hill, we can trace 
the swift growth of enterprise and culture. 

By 700 B.c. the city had ceased to be a 
barbaric village in a mountain valley and 
begun to achieve organization sufficient 
to allow her to meet on equal terms the 
kingdoms of Lydia, the cities of Ionia 
and the empire of Egypt. Spartan hie 
was luxurious and elaborate. Some of the 
earliest of the post-Homeric poets were 



EARLY GREEK MERCHANTMEN AND MEN OF WAR 


Oa a cup of the late sixth century b a. we have this very clear representation of Greek merchantmen 
and battleships of that early period. In addition to sails, the battleship (right) is propelled by two 
banks of eleven and twelve oars and has a formidable ram. The merchantman has no oars but 
depends entirely on its sail and has a much higher built hull, adapted for stowing cargo., Both were 
steered by a man with two oars and carried a ladder at the stern for embarking and disembarking. 

British Museum 
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Part of the site of ancient Sparta is occupied by the modern town, complete excavation by archaeo¬ 
logists thus being rendered impracticable. These photographs—above, of the Eurotas seen from the 
Menelaion and, below, of the modern town—show the formidable nature of the mountain barriers 
that prevented the political fusion of the ancient individual city states into a single nation and also, 
no doubt, greatly influenced the development of the stern and unyielding Spartan character. 
SPARTA, MOUNTAIN CRADLE OF STERN MILITARY VIRTUES 

Courtesy of British School at Athens 
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its citizens, and their verses tell us of 
a life of quasi-oriental fullness, and the 
picture they draw has been substantially 
confirmed by excavation. By 600 b.c. 
Sparta was one of the centres of Greek 
art, and was rivalled only by Corinth and 
the rapidly growing village of Athens. 
But Athens rose as Sparta declined in 
culture. Somewhere about 550 b.c. Sparta 
experienced something in the nature of 
a puritanic revival, perhaps through 
realization of the danger from rebellion 
of her subject population. This risk became 
intensified the more devoted to luxury 
she became. So Sparta reformed, the city 
became militarised and the suppression 
of art and luxury gave a new and sinister 
meaning to the name ' Spartan.’ There 
was an almost complete cessation of art 
in Laconia after 550 b.c. 

Perhaps the most characteristically 
Hellenic quality in the people of Greece 
made itself evident at the very start. 
Diversity of method together with a 
uniformity of aim was always at the basis 
of Greek life. Freedom in politics and art 
and literature had many forms. It made 
no difference how greatly one district or 
school or group differed from another as 
long as the main objects, Truth and 



VIRILE SPARTAN RELIEF WORK 


Perhaps votive offerings, perhaps the panels 
of a wooden box, these bone plaques were found 
in a tomb near Sparta, and are excellent ex¬ 
amples of early Spartan art, before the ' puri¬ 
tanical revival ' of the sixth century b.c. 

From Journal of Hellenic Studies 




HELMET OF AN EARLY SPARTAN WARRIOR 
Individuality of style and great boldness of treatment charac¬ 
terise this sculpture of a Spartan warrior. This helmet is of the 
early Attic type, a cumbrous covering for the whole head 
and neck, with large cheek pieces. The lines of hair and 
eyebrows were often rendered in embossed or engraved patterns. 

British School at Athens 


Beauty, were always kept in 
view. Philosophers, poets, 
sculptors and painters never 
had a national stamp and 
they never wrote or thought 
or carved or painted in anv 
way other than as citizens of 
a particular city state. They 
were not drilled in one regi¬ 
ment like the artists of Egypt, 
whose five thousand years of 
art cannot produce more than 
relatively faint variations in 
style and originality or more 
than indistinct hints of inspired 
individual work. Each Greek 
was his own master where art 
ot philosophy or literature or 
science was concerned. 

There was no Greek creative 
type as such, except in so 
far as the creator was un¬ 
trammelled by law or force ; 
that was the only quality in 
common. In so far as Greeks 
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e\er achieved any frame of mind lemotelv 
resembling what we understand by a 
national spirit they did so solely by 
contrasting their own state of freedom 
with a state which they summarily called 
' baibarian in which men could not 
create as they liked but only as they 
were told That they lumped together 
the highly cmlized empnes of Persia and 
Caithage with half savage communities 
like Thrace and Illyna and Ethiopia into 
the teim ' barbarian ’ is an indication 
that to the Greek the common quality of 
all barbarians was the reign of aibitiaiy 
foice over the freedom of the mind, 
whether this force was a Royal King of 
Kings or whether it was a savage environ¬ 
ment or a reign of superstition made no 
difference to the geneial classification 
This essentially Hellenic giowth of 
diversity made itself felt at a time when 
the newly Hedged Hellenes had jusL 
emerged from a period of uniformity of 
culture The Dark Age already descubed 
that extends from 1x50 to cSoo b c shows 
us the Greeks as yet hardly diversified 



t 


GRAVESTONE OF A SPARTAN NOBLE 
Archaic though it is, this grave stele showing a 
man and his wife guarded by the protective 
serpent spmt is a great achievement Yet it 
comes from Sparta thus showing lioiv de 
liberate was the later Spartan neglect of art 
Berlin Musenn 
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EASTERN NOTE IN SPARTAN ART 


In the elm lots, horses and men caived 111 relaj 
on this aicliriic pithos there is distinct evidence 
of the oriental taste of the only Spmtan artists 
whose inspir ition came largely fiom Asia Minor 
Special permission of British School at Athens 

They had a simple and uniform culture 
to whose artistic aspect the name ‘Geo 
metric ’ has been gi\ en But by Soo the 
seeds of diversity were already firmly 
planted Spatta was the metropolis of 
mainland Greece and yet there was no 
other town that at all resembled her by 
700 Athens up to this date had been a 
flourishing village of Geometric culture 
with its foi tress built upon the old My¬ 
cenaean citadel Yet soon after 700 
Athens and Sparta hardly seem to have a 
single thing m common In Sparta from 
700 to 600, as has been said, taste was 
onental to a marked degree Local artists 
caived and drew in styles that owed their 
inspiration laigely to Asia Minor At 
Athens, on the olher hand, ait is indi¬ 
genous fi om the eai best time and oriental 
influences are lew, despite the proximity 
of Connth, which was closely in touch 
with the East Spaita was a great centre 
despite its lemoteness, Athens hardly 
moie than a piovmcial townlet (as late as 
600) despite its accessibility 

The earliest variation on the common 
1 Geometric ’ style which is perceptible m 
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early Attic art is strongly local The so- 
called ' Proto-Attic ’ art of 700-550— 
principally vase-painting—shows a great 
advance on the earlier art without any 
pronounced stimulus from outside By 
600 Athens was becoming an art centre of 
the fust importance and it was about this 
time that men other than aitists began to 
reahze m Athens that Sparta was not the 
only city of Greece 

Just as conditions favouring the in¬ 
dependent growth of art were different 
m all towns in Greece, so conditions 
affecting political life differed also The 
Spartan lived as a member of an aimy ot 
occupation m a recently subdued land 
Messemans waited on his frontiers for any 
sign of weakness , the defeated natives, 
Helots or Penoikoi, belonging as they 
did to the race that had preceded the 
Dorians m Laconia, waited their chance, 
hoping to seize their opportunity when it 
arose These conditions may be con¬ 
sidered as largely responsible for the 


puritanical revival of the sixth century, 
which sought, in the face of danger, to 
dimmish luxury and reassert the military 
traditions of the past It w as little wonder 
that art went by the board Sparta 
was the prize for thiee separate enemies, 
and the Spartans strove to make every 
effort to prevent the prize being awarded 
In Attica the conditions of growth had 
been different Unfortunately our know¬ 
ledge and records of the earliest Attic 
history are scant and meagre But by 
the seventh century, at least, there was a 
landed anstocracy and a serf population 
The country had an organization not 
unlike the Spartan but without its 
dangers There was no recorded history 
of violent occupation or brutal subjection 
The Athenians at all periods looked on 
themselves as of one indigenous stock 
But the ruling families, nevertheless, were 
of varying origins and few of them, strictly 
speaking, of Attic origin Messeman 
stock, curiously enough, was prominent 



GAUNT MEMORIAL OF THE WEALTH THAT TRADE ONCE BROUGHT TO CORINTH 
Corinth, by reason ol its sea-borne trade, was as closely m touch with the East as Sparta and became 
a centre of orientalising influences Incidentally, therefore, it is strange that \thuis, so near at 
hand, was so little affected by foreign art Tins vem shows the majestic citadel lull of Acro- 
cormtlius frowning over the seven remaining columns of the temple of Apollo, a seventh-century 
building, as their early Doric stride and close-set arrangement prove 
Photo, Autotype Co 
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MASTERPIECES FROM THE HANDS OF ATTIC POTTERS IN THE MID SIXTH CENTURY 


In symmetry of form, richness of decoration and perfect balance in design Attic pottery of the 
older black-figured style has never been surpassed. The first quality is immediately apparent in all 
these specimens; the last is manifested in the arrangement of the figures in groups of equal 
numbers or so distributed that they occupy equal space. The amphora (top left) is notable for 
the large use of landscape, but, in all, the figures are accompanied by purely decorative elements. 

Top left, photo , Alinari; top right, Boston Museum t centre and bottom left , British Museum: bottom right, Cab mm 

des Mddailles, Paris 
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among the various family trees that were 
known. These Messenians were largely 
strangers who seem to have arrived rather 
as refugees from Peloponnesian distur¬ 
bances than as invading conquerors. 
They were what the Greeks called ‘ epe- 
lydes,’ immigrants rather than victors. 
But whether the naively blameless origins 
of the Attic families hide a story of in¬ 
vasion and enslavement, or whether an 
inrush of comparatively wealthy refugees 
created out of itself an aristocracy, we 
cannot tell with certainty. The result, in 
any case, was the same. Attic peasants 
were reduced to serfdom and quasi-slavery. 

One good result of the highest impor¬ 
tance emerged from this otherwise un¬ 
satisfactory' development of society. Codes 
of law were drawn up to meet the new 
conditions of inequality. In the old days 
justice was administered by a council of 
nobles. Even as early as Homer we find 
depicted on the shield of Achilles not the 
administration of justice by the King or 
Prince, but by a group of elders : 

Two men were striving about the blood- 
prize of a man slain. . . and heralds kept 
order among the people while the elders 
were sitting in the sacred circle ; and before 
the people they rose up and gave judgement, 
each in his turn. 

It was a form of justice which could be 
relied on by the poorer people, since the 
nobility had little wealth and consequently 
could well afford to be impartial. After 


all, the brothers of Andromache, Princess 
of the Trojans, were neatherds, and Iatei 
Herodotus tells us that ' in early times 
princes were no richer than other men.’ 
Where justice was untainted, codes of law 
rigidly drawn up were hardly necessary. 
But by the eighth century the nobles were 
rapidly becoming wealthy, partly because 
of the comparative peace of the times and 
partly because of the improved methods 
of fanning and olive growing. The poorer 
people, meantime, remained as poor as 
before, because they were rapidly becoming 
the virtual serfs of the rich. Hence 
arose a demand for the codification 
of the laws because the poor no longer 
trusted the rich. It is at once an illu- 




FINEST EXAMPLE OF ATTIC POTTERY : THE FRANCOIS VASE 


Attic ceramic art reached its zenith in this vase fashioned by Ergotimus and painted by Clitias about 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. and named after its finder. The shape is finely modelled and tiie 
decoration marvellously delicate. The top strip here—the principal frieze on the vase—depicts the 
procession of the gods to the nuptials of Pcleus and Thetis, the lower one the pursuit of Troilns by 
Achilles. The uppermost strip, Peleus hunting the Calydonian boar, is reproduced in page 988, 
Photo, Alinari; development from Furtwdngler Reichhold, * Gjiechischen Vasenmnlcrei / Bruckmann 
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FINE CARVING FROM ATTICA 


These grave stelae (right, of Aristion) show the 
level reached by Attic art in tfie sixth century 
b.o., and suggest, what history confirms, that 
Athens was then ceasing to be a backward 
village and becoming an important art centre. 
Left, Metropolitan Museum, Ne si York; right, photo, Alinari 

mination on the social conditions of the 
time, and upon the indestructible genius 
of Greek peoples for asserting their 
political and social freedom. 

The early codes of laws of Draco, 
Zaleucus and others exhibit in all its bald¬ 
ness the injustice of the times, but show 
at the same time with absolute clarity 
the reaction which prevented that injustice 
from becoming permanent. Greek political 
life has always this astonishing resilience. 
As traditional justice fails through 
mutual distrust, so the will of the majority 
effects a readjustment; as a tyranny 
ceases to be beneficent, so it is replaced by 
a democracy or an enlightened oligarchy. 
The apparent instability of Greek politics 
was its very safeguard. The static economy 
of an oriental despotism was avoided. 

Solon represents the first great reaction 
of the body of Attic citizens against the 
new economic conditions (see Chap. 36). 


As a representative of the unobtrusive 
middle class or bourgeoisie of Attica, he 
made evident the weakness of the state 
fabric to such an extent that political 
reforms were carried out with the least 
possible upheaval, except perhaps from 
the point of view of the old Attic families. 

The Athens that emerged during these 
Solonian reforms was a city that showed 
in rough outline the glories that she later 
fulfilled. Before Solon the great Attic 
families had cared more for their estates 
than for the city itself. The only family 
that ever contributed on the grand scale 
to the glories of Athens, the Philaidae, 
lived at its doors in the parish of Lacciadae. 
Perhaps the wealthiest and greatest of the 
landowning families was the great family 
of the Alcmaeonidae, who were mortal 
opponents of the friends, policy and person 
of Peisistratus. Their neighbours were 
the family of the Paeonidae, who lived in 
the parish of Acharnae along Mount 
Parnes. Each family had its own religious 
cults and shrines, its own traditions, its 
own politics, and in some cases, perhaps, 
its own coinage (see page 1115). Each 
family had its own coat-of-arms and its 
own retainers. Attica was divided up 
among these great landlords and the Attic 
peasant was their tenant. His condition 
and individual prosperity meant little to 
his masters, and their own interests were 
not necessarily those of the state. In 
fact, until Solon codified the laws anew, 
the.state as such hardly existed. 

The material remains at Athens confirm 
this view. From 700 to 600 B.C. Athens 
as a city of beauty can hardly be said to 
have existed at all. Her walls, if she had 
any, and her houses were 
of mud brick. Attica was When Athens 
probably cultivated and was a Village 
populous; Athens was little 
more than a fortress surrounded by or 
enclosing a few humble dwellings and a 
collection of ancient and venerated shrines. 
The sanctuary of Deucalion—later the 
Olympieion—where the Flood finally 
poured itself away into the earth, the holy 
well and trident-mark of Poseidon on the 
Acropolis, the shrine of Athena Glaucopis, 
the House of Erechtheus, the Chasm of 
the Furies, the precinct of Earth and a 
host of smaller holy places were all of 
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ATTIC SCULPTURES SUCH AS ADORNED THE ACROPOLIS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 


Indigenous Attic sculpture had its beginnings in the sixth century b.c., to which time all these 
statues belong; they are from the Acropolis with the exception of the middle and right figures (top), 
■which are, however, certainly Attic, In the earliest period a soft stone was used and an almost 
clumsy robustness of form marked most of the figures. This is still risible in the finely designed statue 
of the calf-bearer (bottom centre) of the transitional period when marble was substituted, Sculpture 
then attained a naturalness and simple dignity exemplified in the marble figure on the right. 
From National and Acropolis Museums, Athens , and Fens Arts Museum, i\Iassachusetts (lop right] ,* photos, Alinan 
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GAUDY TEMPLE GARGOYLES 


Remarkable heads of men, women and satyrs 
appear on the antcfi-res and dram spouts of the 
Temple of Apollo at Thermum They are pamted 
in brilliant colours, and the satyr (below), in 
particular, is bubbling over with animal spirits 
From Anhke Denkmalcr 

great age and veneration. The Acropolis 
rock had not been inhabited from the 
early Bronze Age in vain : it was the 
centre of countless legends. All these 
were by their nature sanctuaries that 
required little to adorn them and called 
for neither sculptors nor architects. There 
is evidence for the existence of most of 


them from the earliest times But they 
were shrines of the people, and the land¬ 
owning class had little or no interest in 
such humble sanctuaries ; they had their 
own family ceremonies, festivals, heroes 
and sacred places 

But Solon saw that Attica, like Laconia, 
needed a metropolis, and he gave these 
ancient shrmes a new meaning. It is 
precisely to the time of Solon that the 
earliest sculpture and the best early 
architecture of Athens belong. Remains 
of no fewer than eight small sanctuaries, 
exquisitely built and admirably adorned, 
remain on the Acropolis. All date to about 
600-580 b.c. They give us our first know¬ 
ledge of the development of Attic sculp¬ 
ture, and show beyond dispute that the 
potters who had painted the fiist master¬ 
pieces of proto-Attic ait in the preceding 
century were their aitistic teacheis. Each 
was indisputably Attic. 

Fiorn a comparison of the archaeological 
with the historical evidence, it becomes 
plain that the first move in the building 
of Athens as a city, and consequently the 
first move in the founding of it as a state, 
was taken not by the aristocrats, who had 
held Attica in fee for six or more genera¬ 
tions, but by Solon and his friends or 
party—if indeed lie had one. Tlieir in- 
teiests, if not in conflict with, at least 
differed from those of the landowners. 

But the step taken by Solon was an im¬ 
portant one, and the fact that the great 
Attic families who stood to lose so much 
by the reforms did little effectively to 
hinder them, and allowed Solon to live 
on in the state which he had attempted 



GENIAL MONSTER FROM A TEMPLE FRONT IN ANCIENT ATHENS 
This singular monster, compounded of three human bodies merging into a serpent’s tail, formed part 
of the brightly pamted pediment of one of the early temples on the Acropolis at Athens Although 
crudely modelled, the monster, a protective daemon, is a vigorous piece of work, with not a little 
suggestion of humour to modern eyes, and reveals originality of conception on the part of the 
sculptor responsible for it and also great skill m accommodating design to available space. 

Photo, Brvokmann, Munich 
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to reform, suggests that there were many 
who supported him, and that the land- 
owners were not supreme From Solon 
to Peisistratus was an easy and natural 
transition Solon had acted in peace and 
by tact. His work was rapidly undone by 
his enemies also in peace and by tact. 
Peisistratus, his disciple, with more per¬ 
ception but less honesty, understood the 
future sketched for Athens by his master, 
but also knew the power of combination 
and evasion possessed by the aristocracy 
Himself connected with two old Attic 
families, but otherwise an independent 
citizen, he saw the weakness and strength 
of both sides, but finally espoused the cause 
of the state against the landowners. He 
perceived also that force was essential to 
his success, or he would fail 


500 b.c. They were succeeded by tyrant’. 
The aristocracy of Megara and Miletus rose 
to power and fell from it in the same way. 
The only cities that consistently main¬ 
tained an unbroken record of democracy 
(at any rate as far as we know) were the 
wealthy cities of the Thracian coast of the 
Aegean. Here no tyrants and no aristo¬ 
cracies are heard of. (For further elab¬ 
oration of the politics of the Greek City 
State, see Chap. 36.) 

Once the standard of city life had been 
set on the mainland it was a compara¬ 
tively easy matter for colonists to launch 
forth and, with the assistance of a surplus 
population, found replicas of the mother 
city. The first big movement of the kind, 
as we saw in Chapter 32, had already 


brilliantly like Solon. By a 
coup d’etat he made himself 
supreme head of the state. 
His subsequent history, which 
belongs to a later chapter, is 
a record of bargaining and 
cross-bargaining with the old 
landed families in order that 
he might have a politically 
powerful majority on his side. 
Twice he failed and was driven 
out, but he finally established 
himself and his sons in power. 

In Athens we can see in 
outline the early history of 
any average Greek city. Sparta 
was too specialised, its history 
too individual, and its citizens 
too self-centred to allow of its 
serving as our pattern, nor 
was it in fact ever a city 
state ; it was a mere cluster 
of villages. No two city states 
had identical histories, but that 
of Athens most closely resem¬ 
bles the average—a long and 
undistinguished period of land¬ 
owning aristocratic control 
followed by a democratic 
or quasi-democratic upheaval 
which was itself preceded or 
followed by an individual dic¬ 
tatorship or ‘ Tyrannis.’ The 
‘ Gamoroi ’ or landed aristocracy 
of Syracuse held the reins of 
government from about 600 to 




J 

GREEK HEADS FOUND IN AN EGYPTIAN STUDIO 


Found in the studio of a fifth century sculptor at Memphis 
were portrait studies (see also page 35) of varying races, Greek 
and others, who were then roaming the known world. Sir 
Flinders Petne identifies the upper heads here as Greek and 
the lower heads as Canan (left) and Hahcarnassian 


Courtesy of Sir Flinders Petrie 
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MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE OF SCULPTURE OF THE IONIAN SCHOOL 
The monument known as the Harpy Tomb stood at Xanthus in Lycia. It comprised a sepulchral 
chamber set on a high rectangular shaft, with external reliefs on the four sides representing enthroned 
figures, perhaps the heroised dead, receiving various offerings. On the north side (centre) the 
so-called 'Harpies,' probably kindly geniuses of death, cany off tiny figures symbolising the souls of 
deceased persons. While the work lacks ease, it is a fine example of thelsixth-century Ionian school. 

British Museum : photos, R, B, Fleming 
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sent the quickly accum¬ 
ulating surplus of main¬ 
land Greece over to the 
shores of Asia Minor, 
called from very early 
times Yavan or Ionia. 

The generally accepted 
Greek belief that the 
Ionians were one of the 
races of Old Greece who, 
bit by bit, were forced 
from the mainland to 
the Asiatic shore by the 
sheer inability of the 
mainland to support 
them, is not strictly 
accurate. It seems that 
a variety of Greeks of 
different races were 
forced by the turmoil 
of recent invasions and 
displacements to leave 
their homes soon after 
about iooo b.c. (a date, 
in fact, earlier than that usually given in 
antiquity to the establishment of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor). On arrival 
on the Anatolian coast they adopted the 
name of Ionian which, from earlier ages, 
had been given to the peoples of this coast. 

Once established, the Greeks found 
that prosperity was to be reached with 
more speed and more ease than in the 
mother country. The climate and soil 
of Asia Minor, its mineral wealth and 
natural fertility, were such as to raise 
to prosperity in a short space of time 
the first settlements of the Greeks. 
Ionian soon became a synonym for culture 
and later for luxury; by the Persian 
Wars it had almost become the equivalent 
of effete, and Ionians, by their hardier 
brethren of the mainland, were thought of 
as ' bred in the shade,’ and not capable of 
enduring the heat and burden of the day. 

But the very causes which later weak¬ 
ened the stamina of the Ionian served at 
iirst to develop his latent genius. While 
Sparta was plodding slowly ahead and 
while Athens was but a rustic townlet, 
science, art and literature were fixing 
their roots firmly in Ionian soil. The 
earliest results of observational science 
and of experimental mathematics were 
obtained on the Ionian shores. Thales in 


the seventh century vir¬ 
tually founded geometry 
and astronomy, Anaxi¬ 
mander drew the first 
map and founded the 
science of geograph}'; 
and there were many 
such. In art Ionia showed 
the way in sculpture, 
but soon lost the lead. 
In painting she never 
achieved much, and the 
school of Sicyon on the 
mainland was the founder 
of this branch of art. In 
literature, on the other 
hand, Archilochus, 
Alcaeus and Sappho are 
names which indicate a 
greater wealth of culture 
in Ionia than could be 
shown for the mainland 
by the earlier poets 
Tyrtaeus and Aleman of 
Lacedaemon. Both Alcaeus and Sappho 
wei'e inventive artists; the metres to 
which their names are given were contribu¬ 
tions of deep significance to the growth of 
literature. Tyrtaeus was but the poet 
laureate of military Sparta, and Aleman, 
although he has given to Greek literature 
some of its most lovely lines, was never 
wholly independent of the state he served. 
Although, however, the mainland lagged 
a little behind Ionia, its natural vigour 
was soon to give it the leading place. 

In the types of their cities the Greek 
genius for diversity is most clearly illus¬ 
trated. Cities grew and multiplied as sea 
power became more organized 
and piracy decreased. Piracy, Colonies and 
as Thucydides has explained, city building 
drove cities inland away 
from the dangerous coasts. The gradual 
suppression of piracy led the old cities of 
the inland type to feel their way towards 
harbours. Athens did not begin to use 
Piraeus till the very end of the sixth 
century; the same tendency later in the 
fifth century made Athens, Megara and 
Argos build Long Walls. The colonies 
and later settlements not only avoided 
the hinterland and clung to the sea, but 
perched on the very end of promontories 
and even on coastaJ islands, as if it were 



IONIAN DELICACY 


The grace and poise of this little 
statuette of a knight show the essential 
delicacy and fineness of touch that 
characterised the Ionian artists. 

Athens Museum ; photo t Stanley Casson 
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the sea that was their defence against the 
land. This paradoxical reversal is one of 
the most important products of the dim 
and all too little known period between 
S50 and 650. During this time the 
Greeks found that the sea was their 
natural medium of movement and com¬ 
munication and that it would prove to be 
the basis of their future prosperity. 

The first rude hordes of invading 
Dorians or adventurous Achaeans had 
seen no ocean before they reached the 
Central Sea. They were landsmen born 
and bred. It says much for their inborn 
genius, therefore, that almost at the very 
outset—certainly soon after 900 B.c.—- 
they built themselves ships and pushed 
across into the mazes of islands and away 
to those distant shores that were sighted 
from the mainland peaks. They drew 
pictures of their Viking vessels for us, 
vessels sufficiently strong to weather 
Aegean storms although their only previous 
knowledge of ships was learnt on the 


Danube—a river that, alter all, demands 
no trivial boat-building. Once on the 
sea the Greeks never left it. Gradually 
they spread their fleets and their com¬ 
merce until by 750 voyaging must have 
been reasonably safe. Unfortunately, we 
have little record of the struggle against 
piracy and their ultimate suppression 
of it in these early days. But it must have 
ceased to be a menace by the seventh 
century or we should hear more of the 
failure of colonising expeditions. Instead 
we hear of thrust after thrust from the 
central peninsula to every point of the 
compass and from Ionia to the coasts of 
Thrace and the Black Sea. 

The turn of the tide in the safety of the 
seas is marked by a change in the type of 
cities, in the change from the inland rock 
citadel to the promontory settlement. 
This change is an important one, for it 
marks an entirely new theory in the 
methods of communal life. The old inland 
cities had been primarily refuges from 



A TYPICAL GREEK PROMONTORY SITE AT SELINUS 


Early Greek towns—a good example is Athens—were built at some distance from the sea, whence 
danger was to be expected. In the days of colonisation it was from land that danger threatened the 
new cities, which were accordingly built on promontories affording easy access to the sea and good 
delence against the natives. Sebnus in Sicily is typical; the citadel, shown here, had all its mam 
defences (see page 1052) on the land side ; whence its destroyers, the Carthaginians, ultimately came. 

Photo, National Museum, Palermo 
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The portion of Selinus reconstructed at the top ol these two pages is the citadel at its seaward 
end, as it. might have appeared from the right-hand mole protecting the harbour mouth , it is 
included, immediately above, in this panoramic view. The tower was probably a lighthouse. 
Such sites were easy to defend on the land side by a wall across the neck of the peninsula, 

RECONSTRUCTED SPLENDOURS ’OF THE FLOURISHING COLONY AT SELINUS— 

From Htilol-Fouglres, ‘Selinonte’ 

1050 














But in spite of its strong landward defences, a town like Selinus would have been poor and 
useless unless the safety of the sea had been secured for trade, communications and, in the, last 
extremity, flight. The farthest of the three isolated temples in this page was dedicated to 
Apollo, the nearest to Hera ; the central one, whose patron deity is unknown, is the oldest. 

■ILLUSTRATING THE CHANGE FROM ROCK CITADEL TO PROMONTORY SITE. 

From Httlot-Fougdres, ' Seltnonte' 
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attack ; the new cities are to be centres in length in which to prepare their city 

for the creation and interchange of goods, against sea raiders, provided that a watch 

of culture and of ideas. The old cities was well kept. The citizens could see 

were emergency groupings which might from their citadel with their own eyes, 

or might not persist after the emergency or leam by fire signals, that pirates had 

had passed The new were associations landed. So they closed their gates and 

for the purpose of living life m anew way— mobilised at leisure, and then sent 

of starting what the Greeks always called messages to their allies for help. 

‘ the good life ' in the place of a mere But the new settlements of the colonists 
haphazard existence from hand to mouth, were based on a wholly different theory. 

Athens, Sparta, Megara, Corinth, Argos, The expedition set out from the mother 

Lanssa and all the ancient cities of the city—say Corinth or Megara—after all 

mainland lie inland, and reach the sea due ceremonial ; it crossed the high seas, 

by a journey that varies from an hour to where that was necessary, and coasted 

a day in length wheie it could. In the bays and inlets it 

In other words, the ancient inhabitants met stray pirates and no doubt sank them 

had notice varying from an hour to a day at sight, for colonial expeditions were 

reasonably large. It arrived at 
the chosen land and searched 
for a suitable site. In many 
places, certainly in Sicily and 
Spain, earlier colonies of Phoe¬ 
nicians were already in occupa¬ 
tion. Sometimes, as in Sicily, 
they were expelled and their 
settlements seized. Phoenicians 
preferred islands or peninsulas 
with very narrow necks. The 
Greeks largely followed suit in 
their choice, either approving 
the wisdom of the Phoenicians 
and copying their example, 
or because they had seized 
Phoenician settlements. But in 
many cases the Greeks pre¬ 
ferred the ends of rocky pro¬ 
montories, a type of site not 
popular with Phoenicians. 

The simplest and oldest of 
Greek trading stations—the 
germ of the colonial city—were 
formed by merely building a 
wall across Lhe neck of a rocky 
cape. In the wall there was a 
gate, and trade could be carried 
on with the natives through 
that gate. If the barbarians 
stormed such a humble post 
the gate closed and the colo¬ 



CITADEL OF A PROMONTORY TOWN 
Selinus shows a Greek colony arrested at the end of the 
first stage of development, for it never recovered from 
its destruction by the Carthaginians m 409 n.c., and, unlike 
Syracuse, did not spread far inland from its original promontory. 
The reconstruction at top of pages 1050—51 shows the eastward 
view of this citadel. 

From Hulot-Fougius, ‘ Selmonte ' 


nists dropped into their waiting 
ships and sped for home. One 
such post, of the early fifth or 
late sixth century, remains al¬ 
most intact on a barren spur of 
land near the modern Kavalla 
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in Thrace It was one of the trading stations 
planted by the Greeks of Samothrace, Here, 
as m most colonies, the enemy was the bar¬ 
barian on the hinterland, not the pirate 
on the sea The little trading post near 
Kavalla could hardly hold more than thirty 
men, yet it was an embryo Hellenic city. 
Selinus and Megara Hyblaea in Sicily, 
Abdera in Thrace, Cnidus in Asia Minor— 
in fact the majority of Greek colonies— 
were of this type. Their inhabitants faced 
the enemy, and yet retreat was safe, or as 
safe as might be. 

For this reason few, if any, Greek cities 
were built on great inland harbours. We 
can search the mighty harbours of Melos, 
Lemnos and Scyros in vain for Greek 
cities. There arc none. Their cities were 
all on the open and stormy coasts, and if 
they used the harbours they still did not 
live on them. The reason is obvious : 
an enemy could close their narrow-necked 
harbour with a small force, cut off their 
escape by sea, and then storm them by 
land. Two apparent exceptions to this 
rule are Syracuse and Halicarnassus. 
But in each of these two cases the city 
is not in the harbour or at its inmost 



ARCHAIC ART ON SICILIAN SOIL 


The metopes from the oldest temple at Selmus 
(c. Goo b.o.) occupy an important place in the 
history of Greek art. The subject of this one 
is Perseus beheading the Gorgon Medusa—an 
archaic but ambitious piece of composition. 

Palermo Museum 



HOW THE GREEK CITY GREW 
Syracuse was a development of the promontory- 
town, with the city spread to the mainland (the 
original site is shaded) It is on a harbour, winch 
most early settlements avoided ; but the north 

side of the promontory faces the open sea. 

recess, but on the promontory which 
makes one side of it. If an enemy were to 
close the harbour mouth the citizens still 
had the outer foreshore with its bays 
to escape from; and nobody could 
invest this side of the city because it is on 
the high seas, where ships cannot be kept 
at anchor with any safety even under 
modern conditions. These two apparent 
exceptions to the rule are really cities on 
promontories of which one side only faces 
the open sea, while the other faces the 
inner harbour. 

The most remarkable feature of all this 
colonisation from our own modem point 
of view is that it was carried out without 
the least trace of what we know as a desire 
for territorial expansion. Once the colon¬ 
ists had chosen their site they were con¬ 
tent with the ground they had seized. To 
expand would but have been to court 
danger, and the essence of the city state 
was always to be self-sufficient and not 
dependent upon wide-stretching domains. 
The fever for annexation never heated the 
cool brains of Greek pioneers. They knew 
that their salvation was within their own 
walls. Friends and allies and kinsmen 
they might have in neighbouring cities for 
help in times of need, but if they attacked 
neighbours it was not so much to annex 
their land as to eliminate their competition. 
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TWO OF THE THREE IMPOSING TEMPLES THAT SURVIVE TO MARK THE SITE OF POSEIDONIA 
Poseidoma, or, as the Romans came to eall it, Paestum, was a Greek colony founded in about 600 b 0, as an offshoot of Sybai on the Italian coast south 
of Salerno A group of thiee majestic Done temples is all that remains of the pre Roman town That on the left here is the ' Basilica, so called because 
of its unusual width and its central row of columns, forming two aisles—it was probably dedicated to two deities. The lemple of Poseidon next to it is a 
later and more mature structure, dating from the days when Greek temples had acquired the perfect canon of form which they retained to the end 
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The\ amici at making the most of their dev clopment of the Gieek citv state whose 
oppnitumtics within the limits they had eathest foim had been the rock pen.li 
set themselves among the warts* Plioc\ lirles a poet of 

The colonists weie like sea buds that the fullest penod of colonisation «angv\hat 
perch on the ultimate tongues of rock was tlie song of the tiue Gieek colonists 
and then 11 v oft when aftnghted So the A tinv city perched upon a clift edge ant 
citizens of Phocaea fled hwn-r in wisdom is bettei far than all the 
Colonies planted from their citv as Har- fo!ly lJ l b\lon 

on promontories pagus the Mede breached Thepetiod 750 to 600 mav thus be con 
its walls, and migrated to sideied as the gicat foimatrve penod in 
tlie far west Left unattacked a city which the essential Gieek diameter was 
grow and expanded Its only means of forged The vanel hie of the sea, the 
expansion was to press farther up the encounters with barbanans of every tvpe 
promontory Thus Bjzantium, which is and description and the spirit of adven- 
of all Gieek cities the most typical m tuie that infused all their doings go\e 
form, pushed its w alls farther and farther vitality anew to a profoundly vital race 
forward until m Chustian times the old and developed eveiy tendency to ongin 
Megaiean rampaits of the founders (which ality and freedom of action Not least 
must have crossed the peninsula on among these foimative influences was 
which the city stood somewhere near S that of the barbarians among whom 

Sophia) became the mighty battlements of the Gieek colonists lived and tiaded, or 
Theodosius that held the Turks at bay and from whom they wiested their rocky 
pieseived behind their strength the culture citadels Fiom the wooden stockaded 
of Europe The intermediate stage was towns of the half-Hellenic fur-ti appers of 
formed by the walls of Constantine Gelonus m the Caucasus, of which Hero- 
Bvzantium, indeed, was the last logical dotus gives us an authentic account, 



TAPERING COLUMNS OF THE SO-CALLED ‘TEMPLE OF CERES’ AT PAESTUM 


These columns—six at each end and thirteen on each side—erected on a ground plan measuring 
108 by 47 feet, bear witness to the majesty of fifth-century Greek arclutectuie in the Sybarite 
colony of Poseidonia Each has a base 4 feet and a top 2f feet m diameter They belong to the third 
of the three surviving temples, a small but beautiful structure midway m date between the other two. 

Photo. Ewing Galloa/ay 







Crrene was built in a region of great beauty and fertility, and its prosperity lasted fn down into 
late Homan times , hence most of the excavated rums above ground to day are of that date 
The foundations for instance mthe foreground of this upper strip are the Thermae or Homan baths 


Only on the coast of Africa, it appears, had Greek colonists little to fear from the natives of the 
hinterland and their city thus reached the final stage of development, retiring inland through 
lack of danger to a site such as the ancient cities had occupied for protection But the process 
tooa time, and the first settlers in the region were as timid as anv others in the site thev chose 

















When in the sixth century colonists from Thera coasted the Libyan shore, they only dared to settle 
on an island like their Phoenician predecessors m those parts They soon moved to a mainland 
site, but, even then, prosperity shunned them until friendly Libyans invited them to an inland 
vnllpv nf ThfmnrlinxT rpqonrrpq and therfe eventnallv ptpw nrh frnm hpr finrlrq thp nf'V r>f PvrpnP 
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GREEK ROCK TOMBS AT CYRENE 


The design of the tapeung columns ivitli over¬ 
topping echinus points to sixth-century sepul- 
tuie Much valuable internal evidence, however, 
has been lost in these chambers by their later 

use as dwelling-houses, barns and stables 

to the remote Phocaean settlement at 
Maenake, near Gibraltar, ran the extent 
of the known world from east to west. 

Greeks had reached the farthest points, 
and beyond them was only legend. 
Northwards they never penetrated far, 
shut in, as they were, by Alpine and Balkan 
mountain ranges and deterred by an un¬ 
friendly climate and actively hostile 
natives. We find no Greek colonies in the 
Adriatic above Epirus until the fourth 
century, and then they were precaiious 
and had to live mostly off the shore on 
islands. Illyrian piiates still lurked in 
the countless islands of the Dalmatian 
coast and Illyrian warriors on the mainland 
were famed as the most savage. West¬ 
wards, Samians had reached the silver 
shores of Tartcssus, outside Gibraltar in 
the Atlantic, as early as 630, and traded 
richly in a land that was friendly and cul¬ 
tured, Phocaeans followed them a few 
years after (Maenake was founded about 
620) and settled along the Spanish coast 
and up to Marseilles. 

Their prosperity, however, was short¬ 
lived , the rising power of Carthage and 


Etrmia, both 'barbanan 1 in Greek eyes, 
resented this westward push of Gieel: 
enteiprise At the naval battle of Alalia, 
in Coisica, Etiuscan and Carthaginian 
navies together taught the Greeks a lesson 
and virtually gained the command of the 
sea. From this date onward Greek voy¬ 
agers to Marseilles ran the gauntlet of 
hostile fleets—which were not merely 
pnatical—that lurked around Corsica and 
Sardinia and the noith-west coasts of Italy. 
Taitessus and its silver fell to Carthage 
and the Phocaean settlements of southern 
Spain dwindled. It was only at these 
places that the Greek colonists had met 
their match; hut soon the struggle was 
renewed m Sicily, where Carthaginians 
came to avenge then Phoenician kinsmen 
whom the Greeks had ejected in the eighth 
century. For two centuries the struggle 
for the island raged and neither side 
triumphed finally. 

Perhaps only in the south did the 
Greeks have a simple task. Libya was 
never noted for its hostility to strangers, 
and the settlers of Cyrcnc were not only 
not opposed but were actually helped by 
the natives. The first settlers ventured 
timidly to the Libyan coast and, follow¬ 
ing the wise Greek custom, sought for a 
safe perch on which to settle. More timid 
than most, they chose an island off the 
coast in the old Phoenician manner. The 
island was called Platea, and was equal 
in size to the subsequent city of Cyrene. 
They lived on Platea for two years with 
but little prosperity. So they moved to 
the mainland and lived there for six years. 
The friendly Libyans then came to them 
and brought them to a spot farther inland 
which was incredibly fertile and lovely. 
Here finally they founded the city of 
Cjnene. 

The story is an interesting one in that 
it illustrates for us the whole process of 
Greek settlement.’ That the process 
reached its third and final stage here is 
due to the fact that the Libyans were so 
friendly. Elsewhere the colonists did not 
perhaps get beyond the first stage. The 
city of Istria, near the Danube mouth, 
remained where it had been founded, on 
a small island in a lagoon. Apollonla on 
the Pontic coast, and Olbia in Scythia, 
each started on small islands off the coast 
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and then moved to the mainland. But 
these were dangerous regions where nomad 
Scythians and Thracians waited to attack 
settlers. There was none of the fnendli- 
ness of the Libyans of Cyrenaica. 

Little wonder, then, that m such 
various settings the Greeks developed 
every variety of character and outlook. 
And yet one could always tell a Greek 
from a Barbarian. 

One of the most amazing phenomena in 
the two centuries that preceded the great 
outburst of activity of the fifth century 
is the rapidity of growth in art and litera¬ 
ture. At the beginning of the sixth 
century, Greek architecture was fully 
developed. It had reached a level of 
excellence which it never exceeded. The 
great temples of the early sixth century 
were in technique often better than any 
Greek temples that succeeded them, and 


were as beautiful in form. It was an age 
of colossal building. The temple of 
Ephesus, dedicated to Artemis, the sanc¬ 
tuary of Hera at Samos and of Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, were the largest Hellenic 
buildings ever erected; and they must 
have looked the most magnificent. 

A Greek temple in those days was a 
blaze of warm colour. It was built 
mostly of limestone, coated with a fine 
creamy glaze of stucco made of powdered 
marble and picked out in detail with rich 
reds, blues and greens. Fiagments of 
the early shrines of the Acropolis at 
Athens may be seen to-day with the 
colours still vivid. Once the rules of 
technique in architecture were established, 
which indeed they were by 600 b.c., there 
was little change. The Parthenon is a 
variation of rather than a development 
from previous buildings. Greek architec- 



HOW ARTISTS FROM AN ISLAND STATE ADORNED THEIR DELPHIC SHRINE 

Greek sculpture of tlie sixth century shows but the approach to the perfect mastery of the human 
figure which was to come These are fnezes from one of the little shrme-like buildings erected by the 
Greek states at Delphi and known as ‘treasuries'—probably the Siphman Treasury The upper 
depicts Cybele in her lion-drawn chariot, Apollo, Artemis and Dionysus taking part in the legendary 
battle of Gods and Giants; the lower, an unidentified episode, probably from Homer. 

From Poulsen, ‘Fourties da Delphesand Delphi Museum ; photo, AUnari 
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ture remained the -ame right down to 
Roman times; it had no new structural 
invention and no gieat advance to show. 
It improved perhaps m elegance and 
certainly in decoration and adornment, 
but the Greek temple of the 
second centrin' B.c. is struc¬ 
turally the same as that of 
the seventh. It was perhaps 
the one branch of creative 
activity in which the Greeks 
showed less than their usual 
inventive and adventurous 
spirit. They were content 
with their temples at an early 
date, and they remained 
to the end conservative 
architects. 

But it was far otherwise 
with sculpture and painting. 

By 600 b.c. Greek sculptors 
had produced nothing that 
could rank as a masterpiece. 

Their work was uniform and 
uninspired. As they them¬ 
selves said, their statues had 
not yet learned to walk and 
move. But fifty years later 
they had begun to produce 
masterpieces of creative art 
such as the world had not 
yet seen. The sculptures of 
the Treasury of the Siphnians 
at Delphi, the lovely Maidens 
of the Acropolis at Athens 
(see page 1043), and the 
firmly knit statues of the 
sculptors of Argos and 
Sicyon show a genius that 
has suddenly flared up into 
a flame of activity. One 
sees the artist triumphantly 
breaking down the limitations of material 
and of tradition, and working untram¬ 
melled. He is forcing stone into life with 
a determination that brooks no obstacle. 
Fifty years later the fine genius of Greek 
sculpture is in full flower, and leading the 
world in art. Thus, in a hundred years, 
or at most a hundred and fifty, Greek 
sculptors evolved with an amazing rapidity 
to a pitch of excellence that has never 
since been rivalled. They achieved in little 
more than a 'century what it took the 
Middle Ages four centuries to accomplish, 


and what Egypt never achieved in as 
many thousands of years. 

Part of the secret of their success was 
that they never looked backwards and 
that their art was never controlled by 
leligion. The Greek of 
550 b c. knew little and 
cared less for the art of 
600 B.c. Pheidias did not 
trouble his head over the 
archaic masterpieces of the 
generation before him. They 
lav, indeed, shattered and 
broken beneath the very 
walls of his own studio on 
the Acropolis, serving as the 
foundations of the floor he 
trod! The Greeks them¬ 
selves had placed them there 
after their overthrow by the 
Persians, when the Acropolis 
was burnt and sacked. So 
to the Greeks of the fifth 
century the paintings of the 
sixth were childish, miser¬ 
able works; they were so 
poor that the artist had to 
write under each thing what 
it was: ‘ this is a cow,’ 

‘ this is a woman,’ and so 
forth. In such terms the 
Greeks derided their own 
origins; but this very de¬ 
rision showed the intensity 
of their striving ; they were 
looking always forwards and 
never backwards. Only in 
literature is the past res¬ 
pected, because the past was 
Homer. It is, perhaps, the 
most amazing proof of the 
genius of the Greeks that 
their greatest literary masterpiece was 
produced at a date when their language 
was the only finished vehicle of expression 
that they possessed : 

For in those days, in the dim time of myths, 
Great nations slowly grew to being, -under 
The hammers of the hidden powers, the 
smiths ; 

They forged them like new swords to cleave 
asunder 

The bonds of the old world, and on the blade 
Strange runes of utter loveliness they laid 
To move the hearts of men to wonder, 

To be a song still young while ages flower 
and fade. 



WHEN ART LACKED LIFE 
As late as 600 b c. Greek 
statues ‘ had not yet learnt to 
walk * ; this pillar-like figure 
of Hera from the Horaeum 
at Samos, one of the largest 
Greek temples, is typical. 

The Louvre 
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THE ALPHABET: ITS ORIGINS & 
IMPORTANCE FOR CIVILIZATION 

Together with an Account of Man’s earlier and more 
clumsy Systems of recording his Words by’ Symbols 

By E. H. MINNS Litt.D. F.B.A. 

Disney Piofessorof Archaeology in the University of Cambridge ; Author of Scythians 

and Greeks, etc. 


T he use of a convenient form of wriLing 
generaUy practised would seem to 
be the mark of civilized man, just 
as Man is divided from animals 
(to whom we must concede some sort of 
speech) by the use of fire and tools, and 
the barbarian from the savage by 7 the 
possession of domestic animals and a 
certain progress in the useful arts. 
Civilization certainly rests upon the power 
to accumulate and use the experience 
and discoveries of past generations. With¬ 
out some form of writing traditions may be 
preserved and practical skill handed on, 
but the risks of loss and forgetting are 
infinite, and even people of such high 
mental endowment as the Maoris came 
to a standstill. 

Matters may be not very much better 
if writing is so difficult and complicated 
that its acquisition only lies within the 
power of a small class which naturally 
uses it especially tor its own benefit, 
to secure an economic, political or hieratic 
domination over the unlettered. A society 
with such a writing works up to a certain 
level and then comes to a stop : the 
educated class is satisfied with its position, 
which is bound up with its knowledge 
of the past ; reverence for the past tends 
to conservatism; scholarship tends to 
pedantry which takes pleasure in the 
complications that it has itself mastered 
and that render knowledge less accessible 
to outsiders—it resists the simplifications 
which will destroy its monopoly. The 
times of greatest progress have been when 
there was nothing to bar the expression 
of speech by easily made symbols. 

The least laborious way of making 
symbols is printing; the swift movement 


of western civilization dates from its 
discoveiy. Before that time, however 
convenient the alphabet, writing was 
bound to be laborious and hard to use 
for its most civilizing function, the 
preservation and multiplication of books ; 
knowledge was always exposed to in¬ 
crustations of pedantry, as the common 
speech changed with lapse of time and 
the * literati ’ kept to their literary 
language left behind by the vernacular 
or even entirely’ unrelated to it. In most 
cases writing fell into the hands of priests 
or lawyers, among whom the temptation 
to conservatism is peculiarly strong. 

We see this to have happened in ancient 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, largely in medi¬ 
eval Greece and western Europe, in 
the lands of Islam to a 
less extent, since Islam Writing in the 
was on the whole not a hands of Priests 
sacerdotal religion, to a 
great extent in India and the countries 
that adopted Buddhism. In China the 
whole mass of literates formed a privi¬ 
leged class, entrance to which meant 
long years of study 7 . Of the countries 
with a really complicated writing, Japan 
seems to have succeeded in making the 
greatest part of its people literate, and 
Japan, it is to he noticed, has most 
nearly approached the western world in 
its readiness for progress. 

The besetting sin of a literate class is 
therefore the peculiar form of conservatism 
that we call pedantry. It follows that 
systems of writing are subject to real 
change only when pedantry has received 
what may be called a jolt; the commonest 
form of jolt is tlie application of writing 
to a fresh language. Further, a newly 
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ALPHABETS MADE BY MISSIONARIES 
Tim needs of religion prompted many alphabetic 
mno\ aliens Thus l Hi las, cad 350, worked 
out cm alphabet (top) to expic^s the scriptures 
m Gothic Mcsiob 111 .(OC did the same loi 
\rinim<in and Cyril (ninth cmiturv) nnc'iited 
the (dagolitic characteis for SLi'.omc 


introduced a)item appears to remain 
for a comparatively short time in a 
plastic state subject to substantial modi¬ 
fication ; then tradition establishes it sell, 
a literate class takes charge and only a 
very gradual, almost insensible, change 
proceeds century by century. 

Whenever we can observe them within 
historic time the substantial changes, 
the adaptation of a system to a new 
language, the supplementing, or more 
often the simplification, oi an existing 
script, have been the work of individuals • 
Uliilas who made an alphabet for the 
Goths, Mesrob who did the same for 
the Armenians and Georgians, Cyril who 
devised the Slavonic script called by his 
name and also most probably the strange 
Glagolitic alphabet which renders Slavonic 
sounds in essentially the same manner 
though the shapes of the letters are 
different, T’ou-mi who introduced two 
forms of Indian script and adapted them 
to Tibetan, Baslipa who adapted Tibetan 
to Mongol, which had already a good 
alphabet of its own, Sikwaya who made 
a syllabaiy for Cherokee about a hundred 
years ago—all these are definite indi¬ 
viduals more often than not concerned to 
spread a new religion. So with modifica¬ 
tions ; the definite adoption in Athens 


of the Ionic form of the Gieek alphabet 
in tiie Archonship of Eucleides (403 b.c.), 
the formation of a clear book-hand under 
Charles the Great (c. a.d. 800), the simpli¬ 
fication of tiie Russian alphabet first 
under Peter the Great (c 1700) and again 
under the Bolsheviks—in each case the 
modification in writing was part of a 
geneial scheme of reiorm. 

There is, however, the other process 
of what I have called insensible change, 
mostly for the worse. The first point in a 
perfect system would be that its signs 
should be as diitcrent as possible from each 
other ; the second, that they should be as 
simple as may be, so as to lessen the 
labour of making them; and, however 
much we may value beauty in writing, we 
must concede that it should come third. 
In practice case and beauty, though 
mostly hostile to each other, are still more 
hostile to clearness. 

Hurry has been the great enemy. The 
stone-mason as he laboriously clnseis his 
characteis is not subject to that temptation, 
nor yet the type-founcler 
who has fixed our letters Hurry the foe 
for all time. These keep to of clarity 
the old models, only modi¬ 
fying them a little to get the two beauties 
of writing, the beauty of stroke in the 
individual letter and the beauty of general 
eilect due to the mutual relation of letters 
in the line and of lines in the whole. But 
the writer is in a hurry ; lie makes his 
letters with the strokes dictated by his 
instrument and his material; the easy 
strokes predominate more and more, and 
with this predominance the letters become 
more and more alike. 

In Arabic the twenty-two letters of the 
okl Semitic alphabet have between them 
only fifteen shapes in the middle of a word 
-—for instance b, y, n and / would be 
all alike but that they are now laboriously 
differenced by dots above and below. His 
laziness has brought the scribe extra 
trouble; yet most of us can scarcely 
afford to gibe at him when we write a 
word like ‘ minimum 1 a little carelessly. 
Into our degradation has entered tiie 
aesthetic feeling of the thirteenth century 
with its love of elose-set, vertical lines and 
points— -minimum In Sanskrit, on the 
contrary, it is the love of a continuous 
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horizontal top line that has made the 
letters so alike ; some always had it, hut 
others have had serifs and joining strokes 
stuck on to them to bring them into line—■ 
a serif is the little cross-line or thickening 
at the ends of the stiokes in most carefully 
finished styles of lettering. Almost as 
monotonous is the look ol Hebrew calli¬ 
graphy. 


ii m' 
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We may perhaps reckon some twenty 
more or less independent attempts to 
make a system of recording or communicat¬ 
ing. A few are due to savages who have 
observed the practice of civilized nations : 
these illustrate the different stages ot the 
more important systems according a-> their 
inventors knew more or less of the 
mechanism of alphabetic writing. There 
have been three or four cases of what we 
must regard as a mnemonic system, 
unintelligible of itself but helping trained 
memories to reproduce facts: the great 
example is the Peruvian ‘ quippu,' 
knotted strings used mainly for pre¬ 
serving statistical information and kept 
in the custody of men who knew their 
meaning. Of the Chinese, Tibetans and 
Japanese it is said that they kept 
records by means of cords, and the fam¬ 
iliar handkerchief-knot is a quippu—as 
one looks at it one recalls where and 
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SYMMETRICAL BUT HARD TO READ 


Sanskrit I top) and Hebrew are both instances of 
a script logins claritv through n passion for 
symmetry The former has prolonged the serifs 
at the tops of the letters into a continuous line , 
the latter is monotonously rectangular 

economy of burning in the fireplaces of 
the old Palace of Westminster the tallies 
on which the state accounts were largely 
kept until a hundred years ago that the 
conflagration started which necessitated 
the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament. 

Perhaps one or two definitions may be 
useful, but it must be remembered that 
the various stages run into one another 
and that the same document may contain 
signs of different classes : 

I. Mnemonic, as the quippus. 

II. Pictorial, when the action recorded 
is graphically represented, by pictures, 
as far as may be ; this shades into— 


when it was made and, with luck, what III. Ideographic, 
one then wanted to remember later, more conventional than 
Notched sticks serve equally to keep pictorial, but suggesting 
note of numbers (see the Egyptian use in an idea rather than a 
page 24), and tallies with marks denoting particular word : a man 
money sums have been used from China and aneye might equally 
to England ; it was due to the official suggest' see,' ‘ look ’ or 




MNEMONIC AND IDEOGRAPHIC : WRITING IN ITS EARLIEST RUDIMENTS 
Two of the eailiest stages of writing are here illustrated The mnemonic Peruvian quippu on the 
left, a series of knotted strings preserving statistical information, is essentially similar to the tallies 
(top centre) used up to 1826 for keeping accoun+s in the Palace of Westminster More ingenious 
is the wampum belt (right), in which arrangements ol beads give the information ; but the Red 
Indians who made use ot it had also reached the second stage (bottom), namely picture writing, 

From Faubnann, ‘ Gachu.hu der Scliri f f ' 
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' behold.’ Our cipheis are ideograms not 
dependent upon our language, so we read 
2 as ‘ two ’ but 2nd as ' second.' 

IV. Phonetic, in three classes : 

a Verbal, as if different arrange¬ 
ments of man and eye were by custom 
appiopiiated to each of the three words 
1 see.' ‘ look,’ ‘ behold ’ : this stage is 
easily reached. The commonest way of 
seeming the distinction is to add a sign 
suggesting the sound—e.g., a wavy line 
(’ sea ’) to make ' see.’ Then, as more 
reliance is placed upon the phonetic 
principle, we find that several words of 
the same sound have the same sign, but 
reinforced by what is called a deter¬ 
minative ; if man and eye— see,’ ‘sea’ 
would be man and eye + water and a 
bishop’s ‘ see ’ man and eye + mitre. 
Most languages admit more than one 
syllable to the word and we get— 
h. Syllabic, in which the word is 
broken up into paits, usually syllables, 
each expressed by something which 
gives the sound and probably was once 
an independent word ; as if ‘ behold ' 
were expressed bv hee -f- hand holding: 
tliis is also called a rebus. A system 
of signs giving all the syllables in a 
language is called a syllabary; when 
every syllable must end in a vowel, as 



ARMENIAN LETTERS IN RELIEF 


Letters in Armenian inscriptions are so thick that 
it is less labour to cut away the background 
than incise the letters. Hittite inscriptions in 
the same region showed similar characteristics 
Fitswilhaui Museum, Cambridge 


CLASS 

SIGNS 

M EA N 1N G 

Ideographic 


See. Behold 
or Look 

Phonetic 

(a) Verbal 

<S> 

Behold 



See 


or else 



1 

See 



Sea 



Bishops See 

(b) Syllabic 


Behold 

Alphabetic 


letter B 


HOW A WRITING SYSTEM GROWS 


This chart lllustiates, m a purely hypothetical 
fashion, with English as its basis, the stages 
thiougli which a system of writing might pass. 
Having arrived at the syllab'c stage, it could 
take the final step and become alphabetic. 

in Japanese, it is tolerable ; when there 
are also ‘ closed ’ syllables it becomes 
excessively complex, as in Babylonian. 
The final phonetic stage is— 
c. Alphabetic, when the word is 
analysed into its ultimate elements and 
a sign found for each. The number of 
these is limited, and an alphabet varies 
between sixteen and Jiffy signs. 

Not far removed from knots and nicks 
are the wampum belts of the Red Indians, 
which bore signs and figures in memory 
of important transactions ; the classical 
instance is the belt which Penn received 
on making his treaty with the Iroquois. 
But the Redskins went farther than this 
and their picture writing serves to make 
grave-stones, accounts of expeditions and 
even love-letters intelligible. It is note¬ 
worthy that these Redskins with their 
numerous dialects possess a mutually 
intelligible gesture language, and it would 
seem that the figures portrayed in their 
writing often make gestures which convey 
ideas otherwise hard to express. 

More advanced is the elaborate script 
of the Mayas, Toltecs and Azlecs of 
Central America; in it the hieroglyph 
succeeds the conventionalised sign, and 
they got as far as the rebus, the expression 
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of a name by the picture? of things, the 
words for which made up its sound. Of 
the mysterious writing tablets of Easter 
Island, which seem to bear an ideographic 
script, we shall probably never know the 
meaning, as the people have died out and 
the last survivors had forgotten the secret. 
This last fact is interesting. We are prone 
to think that, once invented, a script would 
continue to be kept in knowledge until 
superseded by a simpler one. 

There are other pictographic scripts 
of which we have not yet the key, but 
about which we need not be hopeless. 
Mention should be made of the signs 
on signets found at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro on the Indus (see page 450); they 
may turn out to be an early or related 
form of the Sumerian script to be dealt 
with presently. An interpretation of the 


Hittite ideograms might be reached any 
day, surrounded as thev are by monu¬ 
ments, cuneiform or alphabetic, that we 
can readily decipher. Theii peculiarity 
is that the objects represented are nearly 
always in relief; only in late and care¬ 
less work do «e find a kind of cavo- 
rilievo, or a mere incised outline. It is 
curious that this lotm of characters in 
relief survived in the earliest Semitic in¬ 
scriptions from the Hattie region in North 
Syria, though this is a most inconvenient 
way of carving letters except such as the 
Armenian, again practised in the same 
area, which has a monumental script in 
which the fat letteis are set so close 
together that to cut away the field means 
less labour than to incise the letters. 

Tlieie may be some relationship between 
Hittite and the clay disk found at Phaestus 



EXAMPLES OF WRITING THAT STILL DEFY TRANSLATION 

All these are representative of scripts that have yet to be deciphered, though a considerable amount 
is known about the Aztec system, and something about tlie Mayan. Left, reading downwards : 
Mayan (Central America), and inscriptions from Mohenjo-Daro (see page 450). Right: Aztec 
(Mexico), Easter Island and Hittite (page 725). Across the bottom : Selected signs from tlie 
Phaestus disk figured in page 607. Characters from the Mmoan script aie gi\en m the next page. 
Permission of Sir John Marshall, Sir Arthur Eians and British Museum 
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in Ciete (see page 607) : this bears on 
each side a spiral made up of representa¬ 
tions of objects, and the remarkable 
thing is that they are impressed from 
sunken dies and so appear in relief, like 
the Hittite characters ; such a method 
forbids an infinite number of characters. 
The heads which recur seveial times have 
a look which it is agreed to call Anatolian, 
and other specimens may turn up in 
Asia Minor. 

Even more than by the Hittite is our 
curiosity roused by the Minoan sciipt, 
of which most monuments have been 
found at Cnossus. It began with picto- 
graphs used up to and during part of the 
Middle Minoan period—say, from 2500 
to 1750 b.c. —and appearing in different 
degrees of clearness, especially upon seal 
stones. To this succeed two classes of linear 
script : one, called ' A ’ by Sir Arthur 
Evans, the more archaic, is at Cnossus 
almost confined to Middle Minoan III— 
say, 1750 to 1600 b.c.— but continues 
elsewhere in Crete; the other, called 'B,’ 
succeeds it and lasts till the disappearance 
of Minoan civilization. Its vehicle is the 
clay tablet scratched with a stylus, a 
method which makes rather untidy marks. 
We can decipher the numbers and the 
meaning of certain evident pictures—the 
tablets are largely catalogues of stores— 
but until we get a bilingual further 




CRETAN 

J rUh J tmni 

PHOENICIAN 

GREEK 

WM 

V" Afeph 

^-V (Ox) 

A/\ AI P ha 

a pe 

A Beth 

/ (House") 

<] t ^ 

A A 

A Dafeth 

('Door*) 

A Delta 

? f 

U Waw 

| i Tent-pef or "Nail") 

J Y Wan, U 

TOT 

rrm 

(HD 

bj tfeth 

h ("Fence’) 

0 (H)eta 

* 

n vod 

Otand’or'Stde") 

^ lota 

\mi^ 

VV Naph 

J ("Bent Hand*) . 

>] Kappa 

O 

C| Resh 

j ("Head") 

< ''j Rho 

fa > 

A Nun 

/ (Fish) 

Nu. 

ffi -/ 

\y* Taw 

S\ ("Mark*or "Cross "J 

Tau 


CRETAN THEORY OF THE ALPHABET 


This chapter adopts the Egyptian theory of 
alphabetic origins (see page 1076). Hut the table 
above shows that certain Minoan signs, (of nlucli 
the value is quite unknown) lesemble either the 
forms of Phoenician letters or the things after 
which they are named (see Chap. 26), 

l/ter Sir lillnir I.uui s, ‘ Sci iptu Mtiioa ,’ and IL. H .l/uim 

progress is not hopeful. We want such a 
bilingual as that from Idalium which 
rendered possible the decipherment of 
the Cypriote syllabary of some fifty-five 
signs, rendering very badly the local 
Greek dialect, yet living on 



side by side with Phoenician 
and Greek down to the fourth 
century b.c. It may indeed be 
ultimately derived from the 
Cretan, or from some Anatolian 
script. 


GREEK WRITTEN IN A SYLLABIC SCRIPT The discovery of this Cretan 


Writing found in Cyprus is of interest as being in a syllabic 
script applied to Greek. The inscription above is on a rock 
near Paphos; that below on a bronze fragment found at 
Idalium. The signs, perhaps derived from Minoan or an 
Anatolian script, express the sounds of Greek most awkwardly. 

From de Vogitd and de Luynes 


script has introduced a com¬ 
plication into the problem of 
the alphabet: for one thing, 
among its many signs are 
some that are extremely like 
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earl}' forms of Greek or Phoenician letters ; 
for another, it explains the later Cretan 
claim that they knew letters of old and 
did not learn them fiom the Phoenicians. 
But this is quite reconcilable with the 
later Greeks having taken their historic 
alphabet from the Phoenicians. If when 
the Cretan signs are deciphered we find 
that there is correspondence of shape 
and meaning with signs of the later 
alphabet, it will be time enough to 
reject the ordinary tradition. 

We may say the same of the claims 
that some ' Mediterranean signal}' ’ was 
the ancestor of the later alphabet; 

certainly signs resembling 
Marks of letters are found upon pots 
Ownership and stones all over its basin, 
but many of them appear to 
be signs of ownership. The idea of such 
marks certainly existed before writing. 
The nomad peoples, too, had marks for 
distinguishing their cattle, and the coins 
of the Rushans, a northern people who 
conquered north-western India, and those 
of the kingdom of Bosporus, half Greek 
and half Sarmatian, have queer marks 
upon them. So, too, the spears of the 
Goths; but they have nothing to do with 
phonetic writing. The latter can make 
such signs more definite, as when we see 


W.D. (War Department) on each side of 
the broad arrow. 

Mention must he made of what certainly 
look like alphabetic scripts in western 
Europe. Most startling is the case of 
certain clay tablets and insciibed pebbles 
found in 192b at Glozel near Vichy in 
France, associated with objects of Magda- 
lenian, that is, Late Palaeolithic, style, but 
in circumstances which point to Neolithic 
times; if authentic they confirm the 
genuineness of inscriptions and carvings 
found in 1894 at Alvao in Portugal. It is 
conceivable that a small priestly caste had 
developed an alphabetic or syllabic writing, 
but that when the nor them tribes known to 
us as Iberians, Ligurians and Celts invaded 
western Europe they destroyed this too 
narrowly guarded civilization, and alpha¬ 
betic writing had to be learnt anew from 
the East. So Dr. Salomon Reinach; 
but other authorities deny the early 
date, or even the authenticity. 

There remain the three great systems 
of ideographic writing: the Sumero- 
Babylonian or cuneiform, which died out 
at about the beginning of the Christian 
era; the Chinese with its derivatives 
in Korea and Japan; and the Egyptian 
from which in a sense our alphabetic 
writing seems to come. 



CHANGE BROUGHT ABOUT BY CLAY TABLETS IN BABYLONIAN WRITING 

These two objects, the obelisk of Manishtusa from Susa (left) and a boundary stone of Marduk-nadin- 
akhe. well show the change that overtook Babylonian writing. First the signs were inscribed down- 
ward's in vertical columns, succeeding each other from right to left ; the columns, however, were 
short, and each series of columns was enclosed in a so-called ' box.’ When clay appeared as a 
writing material this method proved inconvenient, and the whole system was turned round. 

The Louvre and British Museum 
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The Sumerian writing goes back beyond 
3200 bc; a stone tablet of that date 
found by Proiessor Langdon at Kish (see 
page 518) has pictographs in appearance 
not far removed from the Red Indian 
stage. Its development is interesting on 
both planes, the physical, so to speak, 
and the mental. The earliest tablets are 
of stone, and they and the early inscriptions 
reproduce some material even more un¬ 
fa voui able to curves than stone. The 
signs are in veitical columns, each column 
to the left of the last, but the columns 
are rather short, so that we get several 
rows of columns, or ‘ boxes 1 as they are 
called, running leftwise. 

Then, like the Minoans, the Sumerians 
took to using clay tablets, drawing the 
signs with a stylus. But it was hard 
to prevent the right hand from spoiling 
the finished columns on its side, as it 
moved to the left; and since the pictures 
were rapidly degenerating, and had ceased 
to matter as pictures, the whole arrange¬ 
ment was turned ninety degrees to the 
• left so that the downward columns became 
horizontal lines written from left to right. 
The boxes were now unnecessary; and 
when the practice arose of impressing with 
the stylus instead of scratching, a neater 
eitect was produced more quickly, but the 
pictures lost all reseinblante to objects. 

The writing, as practised for nearly 
3,000 years, is made up of wedges, hence 
the name ‘cuneiform.’ One can get the 
elfect fairly well with a thing rather like 
a cold chisel, and Langdon thinks that 
he has found such (see page 518); but 
the most careful examin- 
Reed employed ation suggests that what 
to make letters was generally used was a 
slip of reed tr angular in 
section and cut off square at the end, lor 
long strokes often show impressions of the 
fibres lengthwise, not endwise, or else the 
smooth, slightly cylindrical surface of the 
reed's hard skin. No wonder that we 
cannot quite reproduce the effect even 
with the right implement and material; 
no European can use a Chinese brush 
quite accurately. 

The mental side of cuneiform is almost 
tragic. The Sumerians began well; their 
language was agglutinative, something 
like Finnish—there is now a serious 


attempt to connect it with Georgian—so 
that their roots were mostly monosyllabic, 
but ready to take on many suffixes. The 
roots could generally be expressed by a 
picture, simple or compound, and they 
made the great advance of using a root- 
sign to express a suffix of the same sound 
as the root; that is, they made for the 
suffixes a phonetic system. They went on 
to do the same for those roots that did not 
lend themselves to symbolic expression 
but had picturable homophones, and even 
used homophone-pictures wrongly; for 
instance, bur, an ear, instead of bur, a pot, 
though each had its own picture. 

Then came what I called above a jolt, 
the Semitic intrusion about 3000 b.C. ; 
but instead of leading to a simplifica¬ 
tion it produced a complicated state 
of things equalled only in Japanese. 

The picture of a star had been reduced 
to four strokes making eight rays ; *_ 
these strokes had become wedges, 
and finally were reduced to two con- ^ 
secutive horizontal wedges crossed 
by a vertical one ; the Sumerian meaning 
became ‘ the heaven god An,' ‘ god,’ 
' heaven ’ and phonetically an. The 
Semites used it for ‘ the god Anu,’ 
whom they had taken over, for ‘ god ’ 
{read in Semitic ilu), for ‘ heaven ' (Semitic 
sami't), for the phonetic syllable an, as in 
Sumerian, and for the syllable il from its 
Semitic use : five meanings. 

The Sumerian stock of phonetic signs 
did not suit the Semitic at all well; it 
could not distinguish d and t, nor g, k and q, 
nor the various sibilants or affricates. 
But its syllabary expressed both vowels 
standing alone and combinations of vowel 
+ consonant, consonant-)- vowel and even 
sometimes consonant-)- vowel-j-consonant. 
This apparatus made it possible in a clumsy 
way to give the full sound of the Semitic 
word, and even to distinguish long and 
short vowels ; only the shades of difference 
in Semitic consonants were lost. 

Now all the authorities say that the 
consonants alone matter in Semitic. But 
the real fact is that, while, as we shall see, 
it can be explained historically how it is 
that nearly all Semitic writing has done 
without vowels until a very self-conscious 
stage of development, the consonants, 
generally three in a root, are as it were 
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but the skeleton of the word and the vowels 
its flesh ; to regard only the consonants 
is like shell collectors who do not inquite 
about the living creatute that made the 
calcareous frame. If we take the Hebrew 
lalam, ' he was whole ’ or 'at peace,’ 
sillem, ‘ he completed ’ or ‘ recompensed,’ 
litlldm, ‘ he was recompensed,' ‘ whole,’ 
lei ini, ‘ a recompense,’ idiom, ‘ peace, 1 the 
idea of being ‘settled ’ in various senses runs 
through ; but although the consonantal 
skeleton is the same it must make a 
difference even to a Jew whether he pays 
or is paid. Only long custom has made 
us believe that the vowels are of no great 
importance in Semitic. So from the 
cuneiform Kabn-htdur-usur we know that 
the Septuagint version, ‘ Nabuchodonosor,' 
is nearer the original vowels than the 
Hebrew’ ' Nebuchadnezzar.’ 

The vowels may then be reckoned as a 
very good point in cuneiform ; but there 
remain two more complications. Some¬ 
times, relying entirely 
Complications neither on the ideographic 
in Cuneiform nor on the phonetic system, 
they would write a word 
twice to make sure; e.g,, mdtu, ‘land,’ 
written first by a simple ideogram of three 
small w’edges, and then with three phon¬ 
etic signs, ma-a-tn , the double a showing 
the long vowel. Again they used deter¬ 
minatives, that is, an ideogram (unpro- 
nonnced) telling what sort of thing the 
word is that it qualifies: the sign for ‘man’ 
before names of peoples and trades, for 
1 tree ’ before trees, sorts of wood and 
anything made of wood, for ‘ place ’ after 
names of countries and localities, for 
‘ fish ’ after sorts of fish. This device 
recurs in Egyptian and Chinese. 

Such as it was, cuneiform was used to 
write the diplomatic language of western 
Asia in the fifteenth century b.c., and we 
find it used by the Hittites and the Canaan- 
ites, and even by the Egyptians in corres¬ 
pondence with them. 

The Elamites adopted it for their owm 
language. When we first meet this, about 
1200 b.c., the writing has a good deal in 
common with the Babylonian; by the 
time of the Achaemenian (Persian) kings 
about a fifth of its signs are still similar. 
The Elamites reduced the signs to a little 
over a hundred; they kept a few very 
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obvious ideograms, but essentially theirs 
was a phonetic syllabary. 

Such simplification has gone even 
farther in the alphabet (as we may now 
call it) used by the Achaemenians in their 
official inscriptions. It contains a sign to 
divide the words, four ideograms (King, 
Land, Earth, Ahuia-mazda) and thirty-six 
letters, thiee being vowels and the rest 
consonants which are mostly reckoned as 
having a potential a after them as in 
Indian scripts ; there are special forms of 
k, g, t, d, n, in to go before u and of g, d, 
m, w to go before i —compare the not 
dissimilar use of q instead of c before it in 
English. Exactly 
how the Persian 
system derives from 
other cuneiform 
systems is not yet 
clear; it is probably 
an artificial creation 
of Darius, and may 




ASSYRIAN AND ARAMAIC SCRIBES 


Babylonian cuneiform became internatiopal, but 
as early as the seventh century B.c. the alpha¬ 
betic system was competing with it An Assyrian 
bas-relief shows two scribes : one, bearded, writ¬ 
ing cuneiform on a clay tablet, the other Aramaic 
on a papyrus roll. Above, an enlargement. 

Bri'islt Museum 
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THE TRIGRAMS OF FU-HSI 


A Chinese snuff-bottle shows the ' trigrams ’ 
said to have been invented by Fu-hsi about 
3000 b c , arranged in a circle. Each is a system 
uf three lines, cither whole or broken, and they 

piobably icier to divination of some kind 
j From 5. II’. Bushtll, ‘ C/wim Ar’ 

be a putting into cuneiform shape (as the 
only splendid lapidary script yet used by 
kings) of some unknown alphabet. The 
inherent a curiously recalls the Indian 
practice, and there may be some connexion. 

But except for monumental inscriptions, 
the script of the Persian Empire was the 
convenient Aramaic, which had already 
been used in Assyrian times alongside the 
cuneiform; witness the bas-relief here 
reproduced, on which we see two scribes 
making lists of slain or booty: one, 
beaided, grasping his stylus and using it 
upon his clay tablet; the other, beardless 
and perhaps a eunuch, writing with a 
reed upon a scroll of skin or papyrus. 

The mechanism of an ideographic writing 
may best be illustrated by the Chinese 
script. For one thing it is still in use, being 
dominant among more people than any 
script except the Latin and the Arabic, 
with the Russian next after it; for another, 
we know exactly what the people who use 
it think about it and its origin. 

' Fuchsi was the first to rule as king ; 
he traced the trigrams and knotted cords 
as a means of governing all within the 
seas ’ : so runs the inscription on a Han 
bas-relief. Fu-hsi is dated about 3000 b.c. 


Of the knots we have spoken ; the eight 
trigrains arc the queer figures made up of 
three strokes each, and varied as the 
strokes are or aie not broken in the middle. 
One often sees them on Chinese objects ; 
the figure with the three unbroken lines 
signifies heaven and perfection, that with 
three broken lines earth and imperfection, 
the other combinations various grades 
between ; they are interesting as showing 
ideas expressed hj 7 abstract lines rathej 
than pictures. The word for them, ‘ kua, 1 
has the ‘ radical ’ ^sce page 1072) for 
divination, and they may go back to 
some diviner's hocus pocus. 

Divination is important at a certain 
stage. Runes apparently have something 
to do with it; so, too, much of Mesopota¬ 
mian science ; and again in China it is in the 
material of the diviner’s art that we find 
our oldest inscribed monuments. Frag¬ 
ments of bone have been found in Honan 
near the site of the capital of the Yin 
Dynasty (see page 445), and some bear- 
genealogies, including names of sovereigns 
of that house, which reigned from 1766 
to 1x22 b.c. They are mostly records of 
divining, by touching shoulder-blades 
with a hot iron and inspecting the cracks, 
kept for the guidance of future diviners. 
They are curiously analogous to the model 
livers (see page 351) kept by Assyrian 
diviners for future reference, with record 
of question and answer. The shapes of the 
characters arc very like those on the oldest 
Chinese bronzes. The engraving technique 
shows an accustomed skill which makes 
it likely that ordinary writing, as tradition 
says, was by scratching with a poinL upon 
wood or bamboo. 

The next stage is said to have been 
writing with a bamboo stick dipped in 
black lacquer; this probably produced 
what was afterwards called ‘ tadpole ’ 
writing. Each character, 
being made separately, Characters of 
would begin with a blob ‘ Tadpole’ script 
of ink at the lop and tail 
off at the bottom; so drawn, certain 
common characters, such as that for ‘ son,’ 
make admirable tadpoles. It is said that 
the earliest form, found on the oldest 
bronzes, was invented under the Yellow 
Emperor, c. 2600 b.c., by Ts'ang Ch'ieh. 
This was improved by Shih Chou about 
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SELECTED CHINESE CHARACTERS 

These seven successive styles of Chinese writing 
me dc-uibe<l in the text, also the particular 
characters that have been selected to illustrate 
peculiarities ot the system. Note that the date 
(Nov 1925) and signature of the Chinese brusliman 
v. ho prepared the table appear on the right. 


Mm (people) 
j^Kuo(s£ate) 

^ Shih(ten) 
JL San (three) 

Jk Nien (year) 


Ron b c. ; however, his 
work seems to have been 
rather in making new 
characters than in reg¬ 
ularising their shapes. 

This archaic writing (see 
table adjoining) is called 
Chuan, usually translated 
' seal,’ but leally meaning 
' led ’; the lines were 
rather slowly ' led ’ over 
the bamboo surface—not 
scratched, as earlier, nor 
boldly dashed in with a 
brush, as later. The 
style is still practised 
much as we use black- 
letter type, sometimes in 
fantastic forms called 
' Great Seal,’ sometimes 
with a fairly close ad¬ 
herence to the old models, 
called ‘ Lesser Seal. 1 

The next improvement 
was the invention of the 
brush, perhaps developed 
from a frayed-out bam¬ 
boo, by Meng Tien, who 
died in 209 B.c. Brush 
work was applied to 
silk, which was dear, and 
to slips of bamboo such 
as were found by Sir 
Aurel Stein. But the 
writing on these, called 
Li Shu, is practically like 
ordinary Chinese writing, 
the essence being the use 
of brush and carbon ink 
upon a very absorbent 
surface. A brush is, of 
course, theoretically cap¬ 
able of anything, but in practice, especi¬ 
ally upon an absorbent surface, it lends 
itself to very swift decided strokes and 
eliminates any complete curves, only 
allowing shallow curves and certain hooks ; 
moreover, the strokes tend to become 
wedge-shaped. 

Next, Ts’ai Lun in a.d. T05 offered the 
emperor an invention for making writing 
material of all sorts of old fibres ; this was 
the paper called ‘ chih ’ after a kind of 
coarse silk that had sometimes been used 
for the writing. The new material did not 


produce much change, J shih(toi) 
and the Ch'iai Shu or ~r 1 ("“l 
ordinary style, established Q Tue\\[month) 
in a.d. 350, and still used ^ sha0 
in printed books, is for us f 
not much unlike its pre- Lun £ 
decessor the Li Shu. It ^ shu( , mte) 
presupposes a brush only 
drawn downwards, slanting, and horizon¬ 
tally ; upward strokes are mere flicks. 
A complicated character was therefore 
made by many? separate strokes. But 
as skill in the use of the brush grew. 
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people learned to let the brush run 
upwards towards the left, so that char¬ 
acters came to be made without taking 
the brush from the paper. This led to 
what seems to us a complete degeneration 
of the chaiacleis, true strokes and joining 
strokes blending into a tangle such as very 
few Europeans can read. This is called 
Ts'ao shu, ‘ grass writing,’ and, as it realli’ 
requires more complete mastery of the 
brush than the set hand, a bold ‘ grass ’ 
hand is far more esteemed than a careful 
set hand. It is just what has happened in 
modern Western writing. The medieval 
book scribes hardly recognized that a pen 
could move upwards and to the left; 
when this came to be allowed the cursive 
was developed, and no one to-day thinks 
much of a copper-plate hand. 

So much for the mechanism of Chinese 
writing. On the intellectual side its de¬ 
velopment is curiously like that of cunei¬ 
form, and, as we shall 
Development of see, of Egyptian. Of 
Chinese Writing course it started with 
diagrams— slicing (i), 
‘above’; hsia (2), ‘below’; cluing (3), 
‘ middle ’—and pictograms, such as jih (4) 

‘ sun ’; yiieh (5), ‘moon ’; shon (6), ‘hand ’; 
yu (7) ‘ right hand ’ (the numbers refer to 
the table in page 1071). ‘ Horse' and ‘ bird ’ 
would be easy enough. Then one finds 
real combinations of things which go 
together in fact: yii (8), ‘ brush or stick 
for writing,’ depicts a right hand holding a 
brush ; ts'i (9), ‘ document,’ is a bundle 
of bamboo sticks. Next there are explan¬ 
atory combinations : ch'i (10), ‘contract,’ 
is a bit of notched stick with a knife, i.e. 
a tally; ho, ' black,' is lire going up a 
chimney (cf. 17). The combination may 
be fanciful: ining, sun-[-moon, is ‘bright’; 
or cynical: chiao, tu 7 o women, is ‘ intrigue’; 
or almost sentimental: hao (20), wife and 
child, is ‘ good ’ ; an, a woman under a 
roof, is ‘ peace ’ ; chia (21), a roof with a 
pig under it, is ‘ house ’. 

One cannot get very far in this way, and 
the next device v’as using puns. Lai 
meant both ‘ come ’ and ‘ udieat ’ ; for 
the latter there stood originally a picture 
of a planl with awns (12), but this came 
to be used for ‘ come,’ whereas for ‘ wheat ’ 
a second picture of a cereal was added (13). 
This explanatory addition, called by us 


a ’ radical,’ by the French ‘ une clef/ 
enables such puns to be made (they are 
often very inexact puns) without mis¬ 
understanding. The radicals answer ex¬ 
actly to the determinatives in cuneiform 
and Egyptian. In Chinese they have 
another function, as the words in the 
dictionary are arranged under 214 radicals; 
but some radicals in this list are obviously 
compounds, and in other cases one element 
of a logical compound is arbitrarily taken 
as the radical. Thus wing, ‘ brightness,’ 
made up of the two equal ideas of sun and 
moon, happens to be put under the 
‘ sun ’ radical; while chung (3), ‘ middle,' 
an obvious diagram, is classed under 
‘ perpendicular stroke.’ 

It may be that the character selected as 
a phonetic is already a compound: for 
example, take ling (22), ‘ liqueur.’ The 
part on the right at the top is yu, ‘ rain,’ 
a picture of the heaven and something 
falling ; the three squares below make it 
definitely ling, ‘ rain drops ’ ; add below 
these wit, ‘ to bewitch,’ and you get ling, 
‘ spirit-ghost ’; add to this the governing 
radical ‘ wine ’ (a wine jar) to the left, 
and you have ling, ' liqueur ’—and it 
takes thirty strokes to express it. 

As further examples I will take what 
the Chinese call the ssii pao, the ’ four 
treasures ’ necessary lor writing. Ssh (14) 
is an old diagram, ‘ four ’; 
pao (15), ‘ precious,’ gives Complexity of 
you jade, a pot, a shell, the Characters 
all under a roof. The 
treasures are pi (16), ‘ brush,’ a bamboo 
slip held in the hand ; chili (23), ' paper,’ 
the silky stuff (silk, mi, is a cocoon with 
hanging threads, and the other part of Lite 
ideogram, originally a growing plant or 
stock, with a sound like shih, indicates 
the pronunciation) ; mo (17), ‘ ink,’ made 
up of ' black,’ as above, and ‘ earth ’; and 
yen (18), ‘ ink slab or palette.’ The last 
has ' stone ’ to the left, and to give the 
sound yen there is added Men, ' to see,’ 
made up of an eye on legs, a very inexact 
phonetic. But observe the exaggerated 
reverence for writing—pens, ink and paper 
being the treasures. 

The Chinese say that there are six 
ways by which writing can express 
meaning, hut they are not agreed as 
to what the six ways are. They answer 
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roughly to the five given above: picto- 
grams, diagrams, combinations, simple 
puns and puns defined by a radical, to¬ 
gether apparently with a separate class of 
reversed pic tog rams—c."., mem recumbent 
means ' corpse.’ 

The system did not become simplified 
because in Chinese, which is monosyllabic 
and extremely restricted in the beginnings 
and endings of each monosyllabic word, 
only a few hundred syllables are possible. 
In Pekinese, which has lost all final con¬ 
sonants but nasals, there are only 420, and 
though the 1 tones ’ differentiate these, the 
sixty-one words pronounced 1 leave plenty 
of ambiguity. So Chinese writing appeals 
directly from the eye to the mind, and, 
read aloud, a classical text is quite un¬ 
intelligible In speech the homophones 
are made clear by the use of doublets; 
hence pidgin English makes ‘ see ’ dif¬ 
ferent from ' sea ’ by saying ‘ look-see.’ 
We hear of a reform of Chinese writing, 
but I have not been able to make out 
exactly how it works. I can imagine that 
with a simple sign for each of the sounds, 
and a careful system of determinatives, a 
great simplification could be achieved; 
but the classical language, which eschews 
the explanatory additions of the colloquial, 
could never be made clear by a mere 
rendering of sound and tone. 

I have dealt thus fully with Chinese 
because it is still, and will apparently 
continue to be, the script of a large part 
of the human race. It is a most perfect 
instance of the good etfect of having some 
sort of script and the bad effect of having 
a very complicated one. 

Chinese writing was adopted by the 
neighbouring nations : some used it lan¬ 
guage and all, as the western 
How Japan world used Latin; others 
uses Chinese expressed their own tongue 
in characters derived from 
Chinese, as the Tangut and the Lolo. The 
Japanese have got themselves into the 
most appalling confusion. They write 
Chinese, which they pronounce in a special 
manner; they use Chinese ideograms 
and pronounce them after three different 
varieties of Chinese dialect; they write a 
Chinese ideogram and read it as .the 
Japanese word of the same meaning; 
and they have two syllabaries, one of 


more than a hundred, the other of some 
fifty signs, demed hum Chinese fonns in 
various stages of simplification and used 
sometimes to give the sounds ot whole 
words, sometimes those of terminations 
tacked on to words expressed by ideo¬ 
grams Thus the sign lor ‘ brightness,’ 
in Chinese inui", may be read met, mid and 
min (different fonns of Chinese pronunci¬ 
ation), and, as Japanese, (ike, akiraka, 
akarm, akeru, meaning ‘clear,’ ‘ to open,’ 

‘ dawn.’ It is worse than late Babylonian ; 
and one is consequently not surprised 
to hear of serious proposals to Romanise 
the alphabet. 

In Korea educated people use the 
Chinese, but there is an excellent alphabet 
of unceitain origin which it is not respect¬ 
able to use. This is a close analogy to the 
apparent relation of cuneiform and alpha¬ 
betic writing in western Asia during the 
Amarna age. 

We have seen that sudden improvements 
in systems of writing have only come from 
what I have called jolts ; 
that is, the transfer of a Jolt that made 
system from the language on alphabet 
in winch it arose to another 
of a different character. But the best 
results hitherto mentioned have been 
.syllabaiies: Babylonian, Elamite and Jap¬ 
anese still cumbered with ideograms, and 
Cypriote a pure syllabary. The Achae- 
menian alphabet, arising in a country 
familiar with a true alphabet, was prob¬ 
ably influenced lay this, and may perhaps 
owe little but its form of strokes to the 
cuneiform. The precise effect oi a jolt 
depends on the character of the originating 
and of the accepting languages. 

To obtain a true alphabet, with in¬ 
dication of vowels, two jolts have been 
needed and the three languages concerned 
had to have very special characteristics. 
The series (Egyptian : Semitic: Indo-Euro¬ 
pean) might be called in old-fashioned 
phrase ‘providential.’ Semites, borrow¬ 
ing from agglutinative Sumerians, came 
but to a syllabary ; only from Egyptian 
could they have come to their alphabet, 
vowelless but a true alphabet. Greeks, 
borrowing from a presumably ideographic 
script, got no farther than the Cypriote 
syllabary ; but borrowing from a vowelless 
alphabet they put in the vowels and made 
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the final advance, and so did the Indians. 
For the moment I am assuming that the 
Greeks did borrow trom the Phoenicians 
and the Phoenicians from Egypt. The 
strong likelihood ot this I shall show later. 

First we must consider Egyptian lan¬ 
guage and waiting. The peculiarity of the 
language, sliaied with the Semitic, is that 
the general idea was expressed by the con¬ 
sonants and the particular application 
defined by the vowels ; as in Semitic, the 


with the consonantal skeleton of the word, 
and the vowel flesh was put on according 
to indications of sense or terminations. 
Thus Egyptian in its ideograms came 
to have signs for vocalisable groups of 
consonants—three, tw'o and, what is most 
important, one. In Chinese, as we lead 
just now r , ' see ’ is an eye upon legs, but 
that equally expresses ' saw ' ; s is the 
only certainty. Sethe has pointed this 
out, showing how it was owing to this 
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THREE METHODS OF WRITING PRACTISED IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Calligraphy had three phases in Egypt. Hieroglyphics (top left) made use of recognizable pictures 
and endured for sacred inscriptions to the end. As early as tire Old Kingdom we lind in use a 
simplified f jrm for rapid writing on papyrus—‘ lneratic.’ The hieroglyphics (here read from right 
to left) are a complete transcription of the hieratic below; the resemblances are still apparent. Then 
about 700 b c the ‘ demotic' (right), m which all resemblance is lost, gained popularity 

British Museum 


normal root (so to speak) contained three 
consonants, but through phonetic decay 
many roots became reduced to two con¬ 
sonants and quite a number to one. 

We may take English examples to 
show the result of this upon an ideographic 
script. Imagine ' brother ’ expressed by 
a picture and ‘ brethren ’ by the picture-j- 
some sign for the plural; the mere picture 
would suggest ‘ br-th-r,’ and the mind 
would be in doubt about the vowel until 
it was sure whether the plural sign fol¬ 
lowed or not. So with ‘ woman ’ and 
‘ women.’ It is not in vain that we write 
‘ ft. 1 and read ' foot ’ or ' feet ’ according 
to the numbers preceding. So in Egyp¬ 
tian the ideogram was directly connected 


peculiarity of their language that the 
Egyptians easily came to have in their 
stock signs for all their consonants, and 
how, as phonetic decay progressed, more 
and more words became uniliteral. 
Familiar with an alphabet, we call these 
signs consonants and talk of an Egyptian 
alphabet ; but this is an anticipation. 

What the Egyptians really did was first, 
about 3500 B.c,, to pass through the 
purely ideographic stage, and then to 
begin the usual process of making puns 
for strange or difficult ideas, or if there 
were several words with the same meaning 
to indicate which was to be used by add¬ 
ing another word or words (called the 
phonetic complement) to suggest the 
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sound. A furthc-i stage was, if two woida 
had the same sound, to express it with 
signs that had nothing to du with its 
meaning and to add a determinative like 
the Sumerian and the Chinese radical 
when combined with a phonetic. Beymnd 
the complication of ideograms, phonetic 
complements, puns and determinatives 
Egyptian never progressed ; but in its one- 
letter words (which it could use for the 
purpose of spelling anything) it had some¬ 
thing to which no other mainly ideogiaphic 
system had attained. 

As to form, the hieroglyphics used for 
magnificent decorative inscriptions are to 
us the most familiar form of Egyptian 
writing, because they have been so ad¬ 
mirably preserved and because they are 
the vehicle of so much history ; but the 
perfect chawing of every object could not 
be attained in the writing of every-dav 
life, and for use on papyrus and other 
materials impressionist simplifications 
came into use, with a certain calligraphic 
effect. - This tine writing is called ‘ hieratic ’ 
or priestly. About 700 b.c. a more cursive 
form, called by us ' demotic ’ or popular, 
came in, and continued until the disuse of 
Egyptian writing in the fifth century A.D. 

With the conversion of Egypt to 
Christianity the old writing, every detail 
of which was bound up with the idea of 
the ancient gods, gave place to the use 
of the Greek alphabet supplemented by 
seven letters derived from the demotic 
and expressing specifically Egyptian 
sounds : this was the ' jolt ’ which gave 
Egyptian a notation for the vowels. 

The general tradition of the ancient 
world declared that the Greeks learned 
the alphabet from the Phoenicians and 
the Phoenicians from the 
Alphabet devised Egyptians. Had illiterate 

by Semites? Greeks come in direct 
contact with Egyptians 
they might have been capable of picking 
out the uniliteral signs and applying them 
to their own tongue ; that no man can 
say. But it looks as if Semites were in a 
better position and made good use of it. 
For one thing they were in intimate 
contact with Egypt ; for another it was 
easier for them to grasp the idea of a sign 
for each consonant + an undefined vowel 
and apply it to their own language. 


It was once thought that some Semite 
had sunplv chosen twenty-two Egyptian 
quasi-alphabetic signs in their ongiual 
loans, and values and used them to write 
Semitic ; the idea was worked out by 
de Rouge, but it required too much 
ingenuity. In paiticular lie took the 
signs Iiom a stage ot hieratic belonging to 
the Old Kingdom, perhaps a thousand 
years befoie the time when we should 
look for the origin of the alphabet. 
During the present century this hypo¬ 
thesis was given up, and men were looking 
for the origin of the Semitic alphabet 
anywheie but in EgjrpL But the search 
was not successful; among interpreted 
writings no forms came near what was 
wanted ; arguments from chance resem¬ 
blances in uninterpietcd writings cannot 
exactly be dispioved but they hardly 
bring conviction. 

We may reduce the alphabets with 
which we are concerned to three: the 
North Semitic of twenty-two letters, its 
oldest representative being 
the Phoenician, known Three branches 
from the thirteenth century of the Alphabet 
B.c. (column 4 in the table 
in page 1076) I the South Semitic of twenty- 
nine letters (column 13), its oldest repre¬ 
sentative being the Sabaean from South 
Arabia, about the sixth century b.c., and 
now surviving in the Ethiopic ; and the 
Greek, known from the seventh century 
b.c. in many forms, hut certainly once 
containing twenty-two letters and adding 
a number of extra ones (columns 15-19). 
Indian alphabets have been derived either 
from the South Semitic or more probably 
from the northern branch. In Asia Minor 
there were short-lived alphabets, Phry¬ 
gian, Lycian, Carian and Lydian, agreeing 
mainly with the early Greek, but again 
with extra letters added for special 
sounds. The same may be said of 
Etruscan and other Italic alphabets. 

We know the names and order of the 
Phoenician letters (column 7). The names, 
shapes and order of the Greek letters 
down to T are with certain reservations the 
same. That is proof enough that the two 
alphabets are really one and that names 
and order were settled before they diverged. 
Enough of the South Semitic forms and 
names are like the North Semitic to argue 
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One of Six repetitions 
from Sinai 


ALPHABETS ANCIENT AND MODERN WITH THEIR POSSIBLE EGYPTIAN PROTOTYPE 

Thewoild’s alphabets are domed fiom a common source the names and forms of the letters aie 
sufficient proof Several theories about this source have beeii proposed, but in support of the one 
that seeks it m Egypt certain signs (see opposite page) from Sinai with similar Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs are given m columns i and 2 , inset is a Semitic interpretation of a group of such signs 
The Greek alphabet has green rise to modern Russian, the Latin to modern Western alphabets 
A discussion of this chart, which has been specially prepaied b} r Prof Minns, is given in the text 
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ORIGINS OF THE ALPHABET 

some relationship one 01 two foinis 
tend to a"ue with the Gieek, but the 
oidci is quite unintelligible Some of the 
cxtia letters halt cerramlv been framed 
bv ditteientiation ]iist as in oulinaii 
Vrabic, because the language inquired to 
distinguish sounds which Phoenician, 
Hebrew and Aiamaic weie content to 
leav e contused Other letters mav be 
sheei inventions 01 the result of a difteicnt 
selection fiom an originally greatei stock 

So with Gitek the extra letters aie 
deckued b\ tradition to have been added, 
h, t, \ z In Palamedes, and 7, u, 
•i', o bj Epicharmus Of tlie^e /, u, o 2 
cpitainU come fiom the old slock 
though then \alues hai e been changed 
(/ in Gieek was dz) the souice of the 
others mai hai e been deliberate inien- 
tion (<i almost certainly), or they may 
have been taken oier fiom an oldei 
s\llaban This is e\en moie likely 
for the queer letteis in the Anatolian 
alphabets 

The time when Gieek diverged from 
Phoenician mai be set between the Donan 
imasion and the Greek colonisation of 
Asia Minoi, sav in the eleienth century 
B c This a priori calculation is con¬ 
firmed by the discovery m 1923 of two 
inscuptions of about that date That 
the Gieeks weie the bonowers is shown 
by the fact that the names of the letteis 
are mostly intelligible m Phoenician and 
not in Greek The Greek modifications 
of the names aie mostly to 
Greek debt be explained by the Gieek 
to Phoenicia dislike of words ending 111 
consonants, and by a ten¬ 
dency to tmn them into a jingle ot 
unintelligible woids wdnch had to be le- 
peated in a certain order The fate of 
Celtic numeials used bv English-speaking 
shepheids to count their sheep is similar 
[van, tan , tetheia, pethera, pimp, etc , from 
the Welsh 1111, dan, in, peduar, pimp) 
On the whole the forms of the Greek 
names point to a specifically Canaanite 
original, Hebrew 01 Phoenician, eg, 

‘ Rho 1 is the Hebrew 70s, ' head,’ with the 
queer last consonant left out, rather than 
the Aramaic rci which is now the Hebrew 
name for the letter But it would be wiser 
to postulate bouowing fiom a common 
ancestor of North and South Semitic. 


Chapter 35 



PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 

On a statue found in Sinai Egyptian m pose 
but otherwise foreign occurs one of the groups 
of signs that luce been read as Ba'alatii and 
that with others ra the region nru be the pio 
totypo of the alphabet (Enlargement below) 
rrom Pitru, Re*evciu,± in Sinai 

To my mind there is every reason tc 
believe that traces of this common 
ancestor have been found About 1915 
Di Alan Gardiner was examining a group 
of inscriptions fiom Serabit el-Khadim in 
Sinai, where the Egyptians had mined 
turquoise for many centuries Sir Flmdeis 
Petrie, who first discovered the group 
ascribed them to the time of Thothmes III 
and Hatshepsut, say 1500 b c Gaulmer 
would date them in the Twelfth Dynasty, 
say 2000-17SS b c Among obi 1011s 
Egyptian writings, man} of them being 
dedications to a deity called m Egyptian 
Hathoi, the 1 Lady of the Tuiquoise,’ were 
eleven made up of Egyptian hieroglyphs 


D 2G 
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’Aron re pa'al Ttoba'al ben-’Ahirani, melek Gubl, l-’AJjiram 'abihi ksitah b-'olara. 



: P STH T-NZ ; N R » ••LGYV/-LBG-YL‘ : TN HM •- ’MTYT-MN SB-NK SW ; M KLMB : KLrfl‘-L' 1 W 

Wal melek b-malkim w-soken b-sokenim w-tama’ mahanat 'alay Gubl w-yigel ’aron zen tihtesap 



•UR § ; PPL®PS:HN1Y:’ HW ; LBG : L‘ :HRB T-THNRkHKLNk’ SK KP THTHTP SM ; R T Ij 

hoter mispatchu lihtepak kise’ malkehu. w-neliet tibareh ‘al Gubl. W-bua' yiinoh seper lopap srl. 


Translation (first line): 'This coffin made [IJthoba'al (?) son of Ahiram, king of Byblus, for Ahiram 
his father to be an abiding place for ever.' Second line : ‘ And if any king among kings or governor 
among governors lay siege to Byblus and discover this coffin, broken be the sceptre of his government, 
overturned he the throne of his royalty, and let peace reign over Byblus. If any man efface this 
inscription may his seed perish.' First line on end of coffin; second, here broken, on side. 



Ihe epitaph of Ahiram, King of Byblus, c. 1250 b.c., was found in 1923 graven on his coffin-lid The 
coffin is here shown, with the inscription photographed and transcribed above. Being Semitic it is 
yowelless and runs from right to left; a left-to-right version in Roman characters with the vowels 
inserted is given between the lines. Words are separated by vertical dashes (transcribed • ■') The 
Phoenician names Ahiram (probably) and Ithoba'al occur later in the Bible as Hiram and Ethbaal. 

OLDEST CERTAIN ALPHABETIC INSCRIPTION HITHERTO DISCOVERED 

By permission of L. H. Vincent from ‘ Revue Bibtique,' 1925 
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ORIGINS OF THE ALPHABET 


Chapter 35 


but giving no sense (column 2). In these 
one group of four signs recurs six times; 
first the Egyptian sign for ‘ house,’ next an 
eye, then an uncertain sign and lastly a 
cross. The table shows that the Semitic 
letter Beth, b, means a house, that ‘Avin 
means an eye, that the shape of the third 
letter is that of the Phoenician Lamed, /, 
and that the last letter is the cross. Taw, t. 
The four letters make the word Ba'alath, 
or however it may be vocalised, * Lady, 
Goddess,’ the feminine of Baal answering 
exactly to the ‘ Lady of the Turquoise.’ 

The presumption is that we have Semites, 
not barbarous Sinai Beduins, but men 
working in close connexion with the 
Egyptians and therefore in some degree 
acquainted with their script, using an 
alphabet constructed, not as de Rouge 
had supposed by taking the alphabetic 
symbols of Egyptian ready made, but by 
selecting pictures from the Egyptian stock 
in such a way that each suggested a 
Semitic noun, and so denoted the con¬ 
sonantal sound with which that noun 
began. They could not select nouns with 
only one consonant, because such practic¬ 
ally did not exist in Semitic. 

Further progress in interpreting the 
inscriptions has not been very certain : the 
words an, ' I,’ rab abnim, ‘ master of the 
miners,’ ser bet, ' lord of the house,’ are not 
unlikely ; also perhaps na'am, ‘ grace,’ 
and aier, ' who.’ But the inscriptions 
are very ill preserved, Gardiner notes 
thirty-two forms, but five pairs may be 
alternatives and the last two arc very 
doubtful; that leaves us with twenty-five 
letters. 

If we look at all the alphabets it seems 
as if the northern and 0 are differenced 
from one original; so too © and + ; which 
accounts for most of the 
Differencing letters with unintelligible 
of the signs names. There is much more 
differencing in South Semitic 
—three signs for something, like h all 
easily derived from a Sinai sign (sitting 
man) which has left no descendants in the 
north, though we have no sufficient reason 
to claim it as an h. As we look at the 
table a remarkable thing is that signs 
which are certainly equivalent appear 
either turned upside-down or reversed or 
rotated ninety degrees or forty-five. The 



REMAINS OF THE MOABITE STONE 
Mesha, king of Moab, set up a stone with an 
inscription recording his victories over Israel in 
the ninth century n.c. For long it was the earliest 
alphabetic inscription known, but the sarco¬ 
phagus of Ahiram now provides an earlier one. 

The Louvre 

most familiar instance is the Greek A 
which is our L, others are Aleph and A, 
Greek r (G) and Latin (G or C). 

This phenomenon is very noticeable in 
an early stage of Phoenician which has 
been recovered. Instead of the Moabite 
Stone, set up by Mesha, Ahab’s enemy, 
c. 850 b.c., we now have the epitaph of 
Ahiram, king of Byblus, and agraffito in his 
tomb shaft, found with good Minoan pot¬ 
tery and things of Rameses II. Any doubt 
is discouraged by other inscriptions of the 
tenth century, contemporary with Osorkon 
and Shisliak, the latter called ’.Negus,’ 
still the title of the Ethiopian monarch. 

It must be admitted that the letter 
forms of Ahiram’s inscription do not 
much tend to fill in the wide gap that 
seems to separate the inscriptions of 
Mesha and Sinai. The Aleph, even, is 
rather less like an ox’s head than on the 
Moabite stone, but the tailless lor Kaph 
may help to explain the same letter in 
West Greek with the value of kh. The 
Mini has become vertical (cf. the South 
Semitic), and must be turned sideways 
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Chapter 35 

to show the idea of ‘ water 1 ; similarly 
if we turn the Pe sideways we get a 
reasonable ‘ mouth.’ 

But it is most interesting that within a 
century or so of the Amarna age, when 
cuneiform was so widespread, we find a 
perfect alphabet beginning its fatal com¬ 
petition. 

The North Semitic alphabet divided 
into two branches. One, the Canaanite, 
produced the Phoenician, which, after 
spreading all over the Mediterranean to 
Spain and, as we have seen, probably 
giving birth to the Greek, died out not long 
after our era, and the old Hebrew, given 
up by the Jews in the centuries imme¬ 
diately before Christ but surviving among 
the few score Samaritans in an aston¬ 
ishingly archaic form (column 6). The 
other branch, the Aramaic, hardly shows 
any peculiarities at Senjerli in the seventh 
century (column 5), but soon afterwards 
the letters begin to open at the top and 
assume the appearance seen in column 9. 
It would seem that the Brahmi alphabet, 
the parent of all Indian alphabets, known 
from the inscriptions of Asoka (250 b.c.) had 
diverged just before this process, and 
that the Kharosthi, its short-lived rival 
in North-west India, was a later borrowing. 
All Indian alphabets have rearranged the 
order of the letters and doubled their 
numbers by differencing, so filiation is hard 
to trace. 

Square Hebrew (column 10) is not unlike 
Aramaic in its second stage ; then we get 
Syriac (column 11), and finally Arabic, 
in which the letters have 
Eastward spread become so much alike that 
of the Alphabet they must be distinguished 
by dots (column 12). 
Eastwards Aramaic gave birth to the 
Pahlavi script of Persia, known from the 
first century B.c., to the Ivok-turki, with 
an interesting adaptation to cutting on 
sticks which makes it look like runes, and, 
with conscious adaptations after the Greek 
model, to Georgian and Armenian, In a 
later stage Syriac produced the Sogdian 
writing learned by the Uigur Turks and 
now applied to Kalmuk, Mongol and 
Manchu, Syriac having at one time been 
written from above down, those languages 
are written vertically, and so accord well 
with the vertical columns, of Chinese. 


ORIGINS OF THE ALPHABET 

But of the derivative scripts Greek was 
to have the greatest future, at any rate in 
its daughter alphabets Latin and Russian. 
In the four centuries between its borrowing 
from Phoenician and the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions it had made the advance which non- 
Semitic languages require: the Semitic 
breaths Aleph and ‘Ayin—the noises 
made in beginning a vowel either gently 
or forcibly—the semi-vowels Yod, v, and 
Waw, w, and the aspirates He and'Heth, 
which were disappearing from 
Greek, were used to express First signs 
vowels. Aleph naturally gave for vowels 
a —the name suggested it, also 
the fact that in more than Half the 
Hebrew words beginning with Aleph the 
following vowel is a ; tire guttural sounds of 
'Ayin and Ooph made the vowels after them 
sound to the Greek ear like 0 ; if you drop 
the h, He and ITeth give e at once; but w 
and h lingered a little, so Waw had to be 
differenced as the Greek letter t for the 
vowel u, while ir (Eta) did not at once gel 
its final value as long e. The numerous 
sibilants were quite unnecessary in Greek 
and were naturally mixed up. Also the 
direction of writing changed from left- 
wise to the to-and-fro ('boustrophedon’), 
and thence to rightwise. 

Meanwhile, in a race so divided by 
dialects as the early Greeks, the alphabet 
split into two main forms, from the first 
distinguished by different values in the 
extra letters. One called Western (column 
17), on the whole the more archaic, was 
handed on to the Italians (column 20); 
the other, the Eastern (column 16), be¬ 
longed to the Ionians, the Greek race 
which first wrote literature, and so became 
the classical Greek alphabet and the 
ancestor of the third most widely spread 
alphabet, the Russian. But for its curious 
confusion about C, involving the inven¬ 
tion of G and the displacement of Z, 
Latin (column 20), that is our modern 
capital letters, would be by far the most 
archaic of existing alphabets. 

Now Latin stands in this respect about 
on an equality with Samaritan (column 6), 
kept alive by a few score men in one town; 
to change its alphabet would be to 
destroy that little community ; to change 
the Latin would be to alter the habits of 
half the world. 
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Second Era 

THE HELLENIC AGE 

550-201 B.C. 


Cbroilicle IV—PERSIA AND GREECE 

36. Greek City States at the Time 3S. 
of the Persian War 

Prof. W.R. HaHidav 

37. The Persians and their Empire 39. 

G. 11 . Grundy, D.Litt. 


IN COLLISION, 550-/178 B.C. 

Etruscans and Carthaginians : 
Their Origins and Growth 

Pro). J. L. My res, D.Sc. 
Greek Ideals and Orientalism 
if'. 0 . L. Copeland 


40. The Rising Religions of the Farther East 
Prof. A. Berriedalc Keith , D.C.L., D.Litt. 


Chronicle v— the rival cities, 478-360 b.c 


41. Tlie High Tide of Greek Life 

Prof. F. . 4 . Wright 

42. Greek Art and the Significance 
of Athletics 

Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 


43. Greek Literature and the 
Theatre Prof. Gilbert Norwood 

44. The Religion of the Greeks 

Lewis R. Farnell, D.Litt. 

45. Spartan & Athenian Empires 

Prof. If. R. Holliday 


Chronicle vi—the Hellenistic age, 360-280 b.c. 


46. Alexander as World Hero 

IF. Romaine Paterson 

47. The Philosophers: Their 
Triumphs and Failures 

Edioyn Sevan 

48. Greeks & Scientific Discovery 

Charles Singer, D.Litt. 

49. Eastward Spread of Hellenism 

Prof. H. G. Raw! in son 


50. The Celtic Peoples: their 
Culture and their Tragedy 

Prof. R. A. S. Macalister 

51. Ancient Commerce and the 

Importance of the Mediter¬ 
ranean G. H. Stevenson 

52. What the Modern World Owes 
to Greece 

Rt. Hon. H. A.L. Fisher, LL.D. 


Chronicle vii—the beginnings 

53. Rome and the Reasons for 
her Later Greatness 

Prof. H. Stuart-Jones, D.Litt. 

54. The Carthaginians and their 
Maritime Empire 

F.N. Pryce 

57. The Agony of Greece 


OF ROMAN POWER, 280-201 B.C. 

55. Patricians and Plebs : Rome’s 
Warring Factions 

Prof. H. Stuart-Jones 

56. History’s Most Glorious Fail¬ 
ure : A Study of Hannibal 

Ca.pt. B. H. Liddell-Hart 
Edwyn Sevan, D.Litt., LL.D. 


£Tt^ he shortness of this Era compared with those before and after it 
emphasises the amazing rapidity with which the Greek peoples 
brought their genius to fruition, playing out in a bare three hundred 
years a microcosm of the whole historical and intellectual drama of 
the human race. History for the first time gives the impression of gathering 
speed, but the surrounding peoples have not yet caught the fire and still seem 
to move from event to event with the ponderous momentum of the 
preceding Era, Hence the narrative of this Era may appear unduly concerned 



Note on the Hellenic Age 


with purely Greek affairs ; Chronicle IV, 
it is true, having much to tell about the 
rise of the Persian Empire and its clash 
with Hellas, but Chronicle V being almost 
entirely devoted to that Peloponnesian 
War i'roip which Thucydides drew such 
profound lessons for posterity. During 
the Litter period Persia yields to the 
political historian little more than the 
names of its successive kings, while 
Egypt, as a meiu province of the gieat 
Empire, remains sunk in an obscurity 
only brightened by sporadic revolts. In 
Chronicle VI, however, we see Alexander 
cutting clean across the established order 
of things, bringing East and West into 
new relationships and inaugurating an 
era that was to last till the rise of Islam. 

In Chronicle VII Koille takes the field. 
For centuries back she had been working 
out her destiny in a circumscribed world 
of her own, but the study-chapters dealing 
with her intensely interesting development 
are reserved for this moment when she 


first adds her affluent to the stream of 
connected history. Chapter 53 in par¬ 
ticular ranges backwards to the very 
beginning of the Era. 

It will be observed that our earlier 
Chronological Table covered the Chron¬ 
icles of an entire Era. Tho Table that 
follows applies to Chronicle IV only, and 
henceforward each Chronicle will be ac¬ 
companied by a separate Table, cither in 
a single sequence of dates as here, or in 
paiallel synchronised columns as required. 

The last date exceeds the nominal limit 
of the Chronicle by four years, both in 
order to link oil with the succeeding 
Chronicle and to round off one aspect of 
the events dealt with—the Greek and 
Etruscan rivalry in the West. The breaks 
in our historical narrative must of necessity 
be arbitrary, and it is impossible to select 
a date that shall be equally appropriate 
for all* contemporary movements; so 
that the device will often be adopted 
hereafter. 


TABLE OF DATES FOR CHRONICLE IV 


650 Cyrus the Persian revolts against As ty ages, and makes 
himself King of the Medes and Persians. 
Beginning of Persian Empire. 

Beginnings of Peloponnesian League. 

Servius Tullius (sixth king) reigning in Rome. The 
Servian Constitution created by him. 

Lao-tze floruit in China. 

548 Cyrus conquers Lydia. 

545 Cyrus subjugates Ionia. 

544 Emigration of Fhocaeans and Tea ns. 

539 Peisistratus tyrant at Athens the third time (to 527 ). 
Cyrus takes Babylon. 

635 Battle of Alalia; the Phoraeans abandon Corsica to 
Carthaginians and Etruscans. 

Tarquitiius Superbus (Etruscan) seventh and last 
King of Rome till 510 . Tyranny. 

632 Polycrates tyrant of Samos : in alliance with Amasis 
of Egypt. 

Pythagoras floruit 

529 Expedition of Cyrus against Massagetae, 

Death of Cyrus. Apcession of Cambyses. 

527 Hippias succeeds Peisistratus as tyrant of Vthens. 
526 Polycrates transfers alliance to Persia. 

Death of Amasis (Aa.hm.es II). 

525 Battle of Pelusium and conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses. 

Aeschylus bom (d. 15 G). 

523 Death of Polycrates. 

522 Death of Cambyses. 

Persian succession claimed by Darius Hvstaspis and 
Pseudo-Smerdis, 

Pindar born. (d. e, 143 ). 

521 Darius established as Great King. 

520 Carthaginians conquer Sardinia. 

517 Danus in Egypt. < 

514 Hipparchus assassinated by Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton. 

Thracian and Trans-Danube expedition of Darius. 
Histiacus of Miletus. 

610 Expulsion of the Peisistratidae, with Spartan support. 
Athens enters Peloponnesian League. 

Rome expels the Kings and establishes the Republic 
(the ‘ Regifugium,’). 

609 Reputed first treaty between Rome and Carthage. 
Wars for the restoration of Etruscan supremacy at 
Rome for several years. 

608 Democratic constitution of Cleisthenes. 

600 Athenians defeat Chalcidiaas and Boeotians, 

501 Plots of Arlstagoras of Miletus. 

c. 501 Refer ms of Confucius in the province of Lu. 

600 Cleander tyrant of Gela. 


499 The Ionian revolt. Athens and Eretria promise .aid. 
498 The burning of Sardis. 

496 Battle of Lake Regillus (traditional). 

495 Sophocles born (d. 406 ). 

494 Battle of Lade and fall of Miletus. 

Suppression of the Ionian revolt. 

Rome : the secession to the Sacred Mount. 
Institution of Tribunes of the Plebs. 

493 Persians secure the western shote of the Hellespont. 
Rise of Thcmistocles at Athens. 

Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegmm. 

Hippocrates tyrant of Gela. 

The Latin League, headed by Rome (revolt against 
Etruscan supremacy), 

493 or 492 Miltiades driven from the Chersonese to Athens. 
492 Conquest of Thrace by M.irdonius, 

491 Persian envoys demand ‘ earth and water.* 

Battle of Marathon ? 

Battle of the Helorus. Hippocrates prevented from 
seizing Syracuse by joint intervention of Co¬ 
rinth and Corcyra. 

Beginning of Roman-Volscian wars (for 50 years). 

! 490 Battle of Marathon (traditional date). 

488 Rome : Legend of Conolanus. 

Egyptian revolt from Persia. 

Roman League with Hernicans. 

Death of Darius. Accession of Xeixes. 

I 485 Gelon, who has succeeded Hippocrates at Gela, makes 
himself tyrant of Syracuse. 

1 484 Suppression of Egyptian revolt. 

Birth of Herodotus. 

’ 482 Great naval development at Athens, by Themistocles. 
| 480 Preparations of Xerxes. Gelon rejects overtures from 
Greece. 

Battles of Artemisium and Thermopylae (Aug.). 

Evacuation of Attica. 

Battle of Salamis (Sept.). 

Euripides born. 

Carthaginian project of Sicilian conquest. Gelon 
refuses aid to Greeks against Persia. 

Battle of Himera (Sept,). 

| 479 Battles of Plntnea and Mycale. 

Renewed Ionian revolt against Persia. 

Greeks attack the Hellespont. Peloponnesians with¬ 
draw. 

Capture of Sestus. 

| 478 Delian Confederation inaugurated by Athens. 

Hieron. succeeds Gelon at Syracuse. 

Death of Confucius. 

[ 474 Destruction of Etruscan sea power by Hieron, at 
battle of Cumae. 
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Chronicle iv 


PERSIA AND GREECE IN COLLISION: 

550—478 B.c. 


kom the middle oi the sixth centurv 
e.c. to the end of the first quarter 
of the fifth, the supreme, but hv 
no means the sole, interest lies in the rise 
of the new Persian Empire and its collision 
with the Greeks, the first armed conflict 
between East and West. 

For East and West have at last come 
into full contact. Hitherto they have been 
developing almost though not completely 
apart. Now they meet, each of them at a 
height of its own specific development 
which has in some respects never been 
surpassed, except, perhaps, in the hundred 
years immediately following. And because 
they meet in hostility, the conflict is one of 
the most momentous in the world’s history. 

But we are in face of something more 
than this Oriental reorganization and its 
clash with the younger world of the West. 
Our horizon has already widened, bringing 
a farther East and a farther West into our 
purview. Carthage as well as Greater 
Greece is in contact with the farther West, 
which as yet means, in effect, Italy. Persia, 
eastward, is coming in contact with India, 
and a remote China is now recognizable. 

The farthest East, however, will not for 
some time to come demand the close atten¬ 
tion of the chronicler, though religious 
questions must be studied in Chapter 40. 
From Japanese legend the most we can 
infer is that the J apanese race was making 
its way into the great eastern islands 
before or during the sixth century b.c. 

First Glimpses of the Farther East 

tit in the period of which we have now 
to speak the history of China emerges 
out of legendary obscurity. For the life of 
the most famous of Chinamen, K’ung Fu- 
tze, whom the West knows as Confucius, 
exactly coincides with it; and the records 
compiled by him remain a Chinese classic. 
Something in the nature of a Chinese state 
and an advanced civilization had been in 
existence for two thousand years or more. 


When Confucius was horn in 551 b.c., the 
third of the three ' ancient ’ dynasties, 
the house of Chou, had already held the 
imperial throne for nearly six hundred 
years, and was to retain it for nearly three 
hundred more. But the vast territory, 
isolated from the rest of the world bv 
geographical banners, neither influenced 
it nor was influenced by it; not touching 
it at all save in relations with India, itself 
only a degree less isolated. 

Rise of Cyrus the Persian 

JA bout the year 550 b.c,, Cyrus the 
Persian, king of Anshan, of the house 
of Achaemenes which had ruled among the 
Persians for four generations, seized the 
crown of Media from his reputed kinsman 
Astyages, and united the kindred peoples 
of the Medes and Persians under his sway. 
There was no conquest of the Medes by the 
Persians, who had recognized the over¬ 
lordship of the Median dynasty; but a 
Persian dynasty took the place of the 
Median. To the western world, Mede and 
Persian became equivalent terms, except 
in respect of the specifically Persian troops, 
which enjoyed a high reputation. 

Assyria had perished some sixty years 
before. From its ashes had arisen the new 
Babylonian Empire of Nebuchadrezzar, 
but that empire’s vitality departed with his 
death; its sceptre was now in the hands 
of Nabonidus, a scholar, a dilettante, who 
left the business of government mainly to 
his far from competent son Belshazzar, 
while his antiquarian unorthodoxy vexed 
the souls of the Babylonians. In all Syria 
no prince had arisen to undertake the part 
once played so efficiently by Ben-Hadad of 
Damascus and afterwards so inefficiently 
by the kings of Israel or Judah, all of 
whose kingdoms had been wiped out. 

Egypt as a military power was effete ; 
dependent for fighting purposes mainly 
on troops of foreign mercenaries, whose 
valour could be more relied upon than the 
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MAP TO ILLUMINATE THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE GREEKS AND THE FORCES OF ORIENTALISM 
Century by century as communications developed and territorial ambitions increased, the collision of the Oriental empires with tli growing unlvatioi 
of the W est became imminent In the sixth century B c the Persians were to reach the Aegean and establish their dominion or ci the Ionian cities 
the Greeks had gone west to Sicily, Carthage had in its turn pioneered a western policy and all the Aegean communities were restless Here then is the stag! 
set for the great Persian invasion of Greece m the early j eais of the fifth centuit tnd the contempoi art stiugglc between Greeks mcl Carth igim ins in Suily 
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fidelity of lluu olliccis 
I ong ago she had been 
contemptuous] \ d e s- 

cubed as t bml > n ntd 
which woul 1 onh picru 
the hand ui him who 
le i ned on it foi siippoit, 
and she had iulh justi 
lied that gibe at even, 
oppoi tunit'v 

On the other hand to 
the west of Media heisdt 
little moie than halt a 
ctntuiv old as an eltec- 
tn e power another 
power had gtown up 
during the same period 
on the nuns of Phijgia 
sepai ated from Media by 
the agreed bonndaiy of 
the mer Halys over¬ 
lapping and consider¬ 
ably influenced by the 
Hellenic world beyond 
But the capacities of 
Lydia w ere still untested 
And the Hellenic woild 
was as yet known to the 
East, with which it was 
now linked bv Lydia, 
mainly as a nursery of 
mercenary soldiers for 
the armies of Egypt 

Such was the world upon which Ljrus 
the Acliaememd looked, when he made 
himself the fust ' King of the Medes and 
Peisians,’ the ' Great King ’ The old 
empires would never revive , who, if 
anyone, was to enter on their inheritance ? 
It was a woild that for its own part viewed 
the new northern monarchy w’lth acute 
suspicion 

It is manifest that the personality of 
Cyrus made a tremendous impression on 
his contemporaries Bred in the remote 
obscurity of the Persian highlands, legends 
gathered about his birth and upbringing. 
He was the child of destiny, miraculously 
preserved at birth from the doom his 
grandfather Astyages had prepared for 
the expected babe, and reared in obscurity 
till his identity was revealed The tradi¬ 
tion of his training was idealised a century 
and a half latei by Xenophon, the soldier 


pupil ot Sociatf-s , and 
m all the legend of Cv riu 
the humamtv of the man 
is a conspicuous icatmr 
Y\t mac credit is much 
or a- little of such talcs 
is we please, but the 
fact of his humamtv is 
coin mcingl) atttsted In 
his statesmanship m 
noble conti ast to the old 
V'sMun rutlikssiicss 
which the last Baby¬ 
lonian empite had be no 
means disc uded 

\\ hen ( mus dethroned 
AsU ages 1 h spaied the 
old king’s life In elfect- 
mg the ievolution, he 
undoubtedly had the 
suppoit of a substantial 
body of Median nobles, 
though it mav well be 
that for the next two 
years he did not feel his 
authority fully estab¬ 
lished At any rate, it 
was not from him that 
the first aggiessne 
movement came 

Croesus of Lydia per¬ 
ceived a menace PIis 

father had fought, but finally concluded 
a treaty of peace and alliance, with the 
father of Astyages, their friendly ic - 

lations had been maintained, and the 

royal houses weie closely connected by 
marnage Could those relations be con¬ 
tinued with the supplanter of Astyages ? 
Since the Median war the power of Lydia 
had increased materially , if another fight 
with Media was imminent, it would be 
better to strike before the new kingdom 
was consolidated He tried to awaken 
Nabomdus and Amasis of Egypt to the 
common menace, and procuied an anti- 
Persian alliance with them and with 
Sparta But befoie his allies w r eie ready 
to move, Croesus, beguiled bv a rather 
obviously ambiguous oracle, flung down 
the challenge to Cyrus by crossing the 
Halys early m 546 and seizing Ptena 
Cyrus took the field An indecisive 
battle, followed by no active move on the 



MiUtirj genius and humamtv were his 
attributes but this winged figure on 
a bas.relief from Pasargadnc with 
head chess of goats' horns and solar 
disks, show him in his divine rapacity 
1 row Duilifo 1 L -hi utijuctnPi.no 
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pait of Cvms induced CioesiL-, to with¬ 
draw to his western capital at Saidis and 
bend an uigent summon'- to hi-- allies foi 
a spring campaign But the Peibian gave 
him no time He swooped on Sardis, 
captured it and took the king pnsonei 
Greek tradition savs that he tieated his 
captne genetouslv after a divmdv frus 
tiated attempt to bum him alive , anotliei, 
that he put him to death In cithei case 
he tinned Lydia into a Peisian province 
The Ionian cities which had submitted to 
the suzerainty of the hall Hellenised 
Cioeaus weie disposed to lesist the con¬ 
queror, but were soon induced by foice 01 
by diplomacy to bow to the me\itable 
Spartan envoys forbade the Great King to 
mteifere with the Hellenes as 1 thej would 
not permit it, 1 but Spatta took no fruthu 
action and Cvius took no further notice 
Lgypt and Babvlon sat still 

Babylon becomes a Persian City 

GAIN there was a pause Piobably 
Cvius found or foresaw tioubles on 
his eastern border from the ferment 
among the nomads of those regions , we 
heai of him m conflict with the Sacae and 
Bactnans Then in 5 |.o he tinned on 
Babylon The government of Nabonidus 
was not popular m Babylonia , it was well 
understood that the conquest of Lydia had 
brought upon the conquered nothing woise 
than a change of masteis, since the 


populations had been subjected to none 
of the accustomed penalties For the 
Babv Ionian dv nasty no Daniel was needed 
to inteipiet the vvrit'ng on the wall \\ hen 
Cvrus swept down on Babvlon, half the 
population looked on him not as an enemy 
but as a liberator Gobryas, the Bab\- 
lomun govemoi of Gutiunr, captuied the 
gieat city foi him before his arrival m 
pei»on, and put Belshazzar to death, 
though Nabonidus himself was spaitd 
There may ot may not be truth in the 
legend that the citv was taken by diverting 
the waters of the great liver that flowed 
through it so that the army maiched 111 
waist deep on the bed of it 

However that mav be, in 539, aftei a 
verv bnef compaign, to the new empire of 
Peisia, Media and Lydia Cjrus had added 
all the Asiatic terutones over which the 
mightiest of the ancient empires had evei 
held sway Of all those who had boasted 
themselves lords of the world, not one, 
from the half-mj thical Sargon of Agade to 
Nebuchadrezzar, had held eftective rule 
beyond the mountains of the Taurus on 
one side and the Zagros on the othei 
Cjius was master of all from the shores of 
the Aegean to the Caspian, and fiom the 
Euxme to the deseits of Arabia Twelve 
yems before, he had been only the obscuie 
king of Anshan. 

It was a tremendous achievement, 
though it had no doubt been made 




LYDIAN MOUNTED SOLDIERS SUCH AS WERE DEFEATED BY CYRUS 


Lydian armies in the sixth century were dominating Anatolia The three soldiers here depicted are 
well seated on stout horses, carrj a spear and, on the back perhaps a quiver It is uncertain w hether 
they sip wearing helmets because of the mutilated condition of the heads Nevertheless, the 
evidence of this marble has relief part of a fneze from Sardis warrants the conclusion that, in these 
warriors, Cyrus met no unworthy foe when lie came into conPict with Croesus ot Lvdia 

r,:h,h Vtseitm 
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CROESUS THE LAST LYDIAN KING 


A red figured amphora of 4 ttic \\oik, c 500 b c , 
in the Louvre, shows Croesus on the burning 
pile aftei his defeat Heiodotus adorns the 
talc and points the moral of unstable fortune 
Aft r V irt cannier Reichholtl , ' Gruclmclu T is n malcrti ' 

comparatively easy by the factions which 
had given him their suppoit and welcome 
in the conquered states, but Cyrus was 
more than a great conqueror—-he was a 
great king The new regime was not 
merely accepted , it was welcomed In 
the ten yeais that remained to Cyrus after 
he became King of Babylon, no revolt 
was raised throughout his vast dominion 
No doubt his subjects had a 
wholesome fear of his power, 
but they had no reason to 
dread his cruelty There were 
no hayings, no massacres, no 
deportations On the contrary, 
the populations deported by 
Assyrians or Babylonians were, 
so far as practicable, restored 
to their old homes The gods 
whom previous conquerors had 
been wont to carry off were 
returned to their old shrines. 

Eveiywhere the renewal of the 
ancient ntes was permitted 
A universal clemency and 
toleration took the place of the 
old universal terroi. 

Cyrus made no move against 
Egypt For the last ten years 
of his life he was concerned 
not with further expansion but 


with the security of his eastern boiclei 
against the incursions of the wild nomad 
tribes, and it was during the campaign 
against them that he met his death m 
529 b c , m some way that is not known 
He left two sons Cambyses, his heir, 
and Smerdis, the latter of whom, with or 
VMthout excuse, was secretly put to death 
by his elder brother 
For Cambyses, the immediate object ol 
ambition was the conquest of Egypt But 
the accession of a new r ruler in such 
circumstances was bound to be altended 
by the possibility at least of disturbance-, 
demanding vigilance, and the tiontiei 
trouble was made the moie pressing by 
the death of Cyrus Foui years passed 
before the Persian picked a quarrel with 
Aahmes (Amasis), who died himself while 
Cambyses was preparing for the campaign 

Cambyses becomes Pharaoh 

ow Egypt had enjoyed material pios- 
penty under his long reign of forty- 
four years, but its fundamental weakness 
had been rather intensified The mer¬ 
cenaries weie still its effective army, and 
they were still—mercenaries Their good 
will was precarious, and the favour shown 
to them by the court was resented by the 
Egyptians One of their captains—Phanes 
of Halicarnassus—deserted, and offered 



TOMB OF CYRUS AT PASARGADAE 


Diverse opinions as to the purpose of tins limestone monument 
m the old Persian capital are held Some have thought that it 
was a fire-temple , but most probably it is the Great King’s 
tomb Ionian influence m the architecture is also suspected 
from certain structural details, but the claim is ill founded 
From Dteuhfoy, 1 L'Arl antique en Perse' 
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liis services, which his knowledge ol the 
conditions rendered invaluable, to Cam- 
byses. Amasis had hoped to ensure 
command of the sea, in the inevitable 
conflict with Persia, thiough his old ally 
Polvciatcs, the tyrant of Samos; but 
the’ new pharaoh (Psammetichus III) 
found that Polya ates had transferred his 
fiiendship to Persia 

Advised by Phanes, Cambyscs piocuicd 
hom the local chiefs the provision of an 
adequate water-supply for the march 
through the southern desert. When his 
army leached the frontier fort of Pelusium, 
a single sanguinary battle sufficed to 
decide the fate of Egypt, though the 
fortresses at Memphis and Heliopolis 
offered a stubborn but brief resistance. 
In the spring of 525 Egypt was annexed 
to the Persian einpiie. 

Cyrus, when he conquered Babylon, had 
assumed the ancient crown with the 
religious rites of the ancient kingdom, 
untroubled by 7 the fact that that religion 
was not his own. Cambyscs in Egypt 
followed the example, and was proclaimed 
Pharaoh as though lie had been an 
orthodox worshipper of Amen, without 




TOMB OF KING CAMBYSES 


Solid below, this tower at Pasargarlae stood 
23 leet square and. 39 feet high. The uppci 
part contained a chamber placed 16 leet from 
the ground and reached by a flight of steps 
From Dic'tlafoy, 1 VAt* antique cn Pnsc' 


any 7 idea of disloj'alty to his own 
Zoroastrian faith; a course which no 
Assyrian had dreamed of adopting, but 
one to which in tact the Persian dynasty 
owed much of its stability 
All at first seemed to go well, then came 
disappointment and disaster. Carthage 
was the next objective ; but the Phoe¬ 
nician sailois flatly refused to sail against 
theii kinsmen, and the project m con¬ 
sequence had to be abandoned. Cambyses 
desired to possess himself of the Oasis of 
Ammon; a great expedition was dis¬ 
patched thither, but was totally obliterated 
by 7 deseit sandstorms and was never seen 
or heard of again. He led a greater 
expedition in person to crush the Nubian 
kingdom of Napata, but his convoys were 
cut oil and a starving army had to struggle 
back thiough the foodless legion of the 
upper cataiacts. Then, says the Greek 
historian, Cambyses went mad, and com¬ 
mitted frenzied outrages against the 
religion he had at first sought to conciliate 
and its dcvil-clcitics, as no doubt they 
now seemed to him, 

Death ot King Cambyses 

N the top of all this came news of a 
Persian revolt, engineered by the 
adherents of the old Magian religion in 
antagonism to the Zoroastrianism of the 
Achaemcnids. They had proclaimed a 
sham Smcrdis king. Persian authority was 
thoroughly established in Egypt—thirty 
years passed belore it was again chal¬ 
lenged—and Cambyses started for the 
north with a portion of his army and some 
leading nobles, among whom was his dis¬ 
tant cousin, the Acliaenicnid Dai ins the 
son of Hystaspcs, to crush the pretender. 
On the way, somewhere in Syria, the king 
died suddenly. The army went on, taking 
the dead body with them. The impostor 
retired from Susa to Media, where the 
Magians were stronger than in Peisia. 
Thither he was pursued, surprised and run 
to earth by Darius, with six companions, 
all Persians, who slew him. 

01 the house of Cyrus there was none 
left. But Darius and his now aged father 
Hystaspcs, who was reigning as sub-king 
in Khorassan, the cradle of Zoroastrianism, 
were the representatives of the junior 


loss 
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branch of the house of Achaemenes ; and 
the crown of Cyrus was set on the head of 
Darius (522 ri.c.). 

he creation oi the vast Persian empire 
had been the work of a single man. 
It combined undet a single ruler many 
peoples and kingdoms never before united. 
His son had added Egypt to a dominion 
already of unprecedented magnitude, and 
died within eight years, leaving no heir 
u ith a clear title to the succession; Darius 
could at best claim no more than to be the 
nearest of kin, with a vigorous Persian 
backing. If in such circumstances he had 
merely succeeded in preventing the dis¬ 
ruption of the empire it would have been 
a notable achievement; but he did very 
much more. He gave it an organization 
which enabled it to endure undiminished 
for two hundred years. 

In two years Darius established himself 
so firmly on the imperial throne that no 
serious revolt occurred till another twenty 
years had passed. In those first two years 
he had many revolts on his hands. Medes 
revolted, hoping to recover Median ascend¬ 
ancy over the Persians. Persians revolted, 
in the belief that a grandson of the great 
Cyrus was still alive. Babylonians and 
Armenians both revolted, dreaming of 
recovering their independence. There 
were signs that officers of the empire itself, 
the satraps of Egypt and Lydia, had 
ambitious thoughts of setting up indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms. The only troops on which 
the new king could place implicit reliance 
were the Persians, led by those Persian 



The king hunts lions among palm trees. His 
name is inscribed in Persian, Susian and Baby¬ 
lonian. Above appears the symbol of Ahura- 
mazda, the national god, in a winged disk. 
British Museum 



KING DARIUS WITH CROWN 


Merciless to those who defied authority, Darius 
yet combined the qualities of humanity with 
wise statesmanship To him were due the 
reform of the satrapies, a postal system, a 

uniform coinage and Persia's naval prestige. 

By pirmissiou of Trustees of British Museum 

nobles whose loyalty was never in doubt- 
forces that sometimes had to be distributed 
to deal with enemies in quarters far apart. 
But in two years he had disposed of all 
the overt rebels; between whom, for¬ 
tunately, there was no concerted action. 

In the course of the next three years 
Oroites, the too independent satrap at 
Sardis, was suppressed and executed. 
The same fate befell Aryandes, the satrap 
of Egypt. At the same time Darius took 
measures to conciliate the Egyptian senti¬ 
ment outraged by Cambyses in the days 
of his fury, assuming the pharaonic titles 
and dignity with all due religious ceremony, 
reinstating despoiled temples and raising 
new shrines. 

By 517 Darius was the accepted and 
unchallenged lord of the entire civilized 
world in Asia and Africa, except that 
Carthage was beyond his range. His 
attempts at wider conquest were merely 
experimental, and were not followed up. 
He was in face of the eternal problem that 
presents itself to every civilized state with 
predatory and uncivilized peoples on its 
border, whose attacks must be held in 
check. Were they to be forcibly annexed; 
or was the frontier to be merely policed t 
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here was certainly at some time an 
easterly expedition, probably a pro¬ 
longed one ; since the mountain bamerof 
India was penetrated and the Peisian 
claimed to have conquered ‘ India.’ That, 
hotter ci, probably meant no more than 
that princes on the light bank of the Indus 
paid a tribute. The Aryan Hindus had by 
this date long established their dominion 
over all northern India, as well as a fairly 
complete religious and political ascendancy 
in the south. Hindu kingdoms covered the 
Punjab and the Ganges basin ; and it was 
probably m this century—the dates are 
very uncertain—that an Indian prince 


resigned his crown to be the founder of 
Buddhism (see Chap. 40). 

But of all this the western records tell 
us nothing, and of a Persian conquest the 
Indian records tell us nothing. It is in fact 
clear only that Darius did touch the fringe 
of India, but no more. Nor did he take 
personal part in the expedition. 

His other experiment was unfortunate. 
In 5x4 he led an aimy into Europe across 
a bridge of boats tin own over theBospoius. 
But the Greeks were not his immediate 
objective. Ionian cities on the European 
side were already the vassals of Peisia as 
the heir of Lydia. He marched through 


DARIUS CELEBRATES HIS TRIUMPH OVER TEN REBEL CHIEFS 
The. king, right hand raised, with two attendants (one shown), gives thanks to the god Ahnra-mazda 
victory, after two years of revolt, over Gaumata—prostrate underfoot—and the nine satraps roped 
together: Atrma of Susa; Nidintu-Bel, of Babylon; Phraortes of Media; Martiza of Susa ; 
Citrantakhama of Sagartia , Vahyazdata, second pseudo-Smerdis ; Araldia of Babylon; Frada of 
Margiana; and Skunkha the Scythian. The sculptures are on tlie Rock of Behistun (sco page mg). 

By permission of Trustees of Bnfsh Museum 
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Thrace to the Danube and 
crossed it into Scythian terri¬ 
tory There he suftcred what 
all armies have suffered in 
attempting to penetrate 
Russia. An exti emely mobile 
enemy kept out of leach but 
cut off all his supplies. He 
could only struggle back to 
the Danube with little more 
than the wreck of an army. 

The Ionian contingent had 
been left in charge of the 
bridge, but had not adopted 
the suggestion claimed for 
Miltiades — tyrant of the 
Chersonese, but an Athenian 
noble—that they should quit 
their post; which would 
have involved the total an¬ 
nihilation of Darius and his 
force. So Darius escaped, 
unconscious of the contem¬ 
plated treason. He left a 
force in Thrace, however, 
under Megabazus, to convince 
the regional chiefs that all 
peoples must own allegiance 
to the Great King. 

These are the features of 
the enterprise as related from 
a Greek point of view. But 
the presumption is that the 
subjugation of Thrace, which 
was actually effected, was 
the main object in view, while investiga¬ 
tion rather than conquest—like Caesar's 
invasion of Britain—was the purpose of 
the excursion across the Danube. 

here were no more such experiments. 
Conquest engaged the attention of 
Darius less than the vast imperial system, 
which he developed no doubt from the 
organization created by Cyrus. This, how¬ 
ever, is an aspect of the reign which is 
dealt with in Chapter 37. The next stage 
in the story of the Persian Empire is the 
staying of its expansion by the Greeks. 

One portion of the Hellenic world lay 
actually within the confines of the Persian 
empire. All the ' Ionic 1 cities—Dorian 
and Aeolian as well as Ionians proper—in 
Asia Minor and on the Propontis, with the 


exception of Miletus which 
retained its independence by 
treaty, had submitted to the 
Lydian overlordship under 
which their self-government 
—generally in the form of a 
1 tyrannis ’—had not been 
interfered with. When 
Croesus was oterthrown by 
Cyrus, they had striven to 
recover their independence , 
but as they peisistently 
acted indnidually instead of 
concertedly, Harpagus, the 
lieutenant of Cyrus, had no 
serious difficulty in 1 educing 
them, while Miletus came m 
of its own accord. 

The people of Phocaea 
and Teos abandoned their 
homes rather than remain as 
the slaves of the barbarian, 
the Phocaeans sailing away 
to the west (see page 1094) 
while the Teans planted 
themselves at Abdera on the 
Thracian coast. Bias, the 
sage of Priene, urged that 
Ionia should migrate en 
masse to Sardinia ; Thales, 
the sage of Miletus, who had 
foretold the eclipse of 585, 
proposed union under one 
central government; but the 
wisdom of neither prevailed 
So Ionia was absorbed and subjected 
to tribute and military service, but re¬ 
mained as Ionic as before. The major 
part of it was included in the satrapy of 
Lydia or Sardis, the more northerly in 
that of Phrygia or Dascylium ; for details 
concerning the organization of the Empire 
into satrapies, see Chapter 37. The 
several Ionian despots or tyrants secured 
their own authority by making friends 
with their respective satraps, who natur¬ 
ally preferred dealing with autocrats lather 
than democracies or oligarchical groups. 
Thus when, as related above, Miltiades 
proposed the liberation of Ionia by cutting 
Darius off in Scythia, the plan was rejected 
at the instance of Histiaeus, the tyrant of 
Miletus, who preferred the security of his 
tyranny to the ‘ liberation of Hellas.’ 



SCYTHIAN REBEL 

Skuukha was a Scythian chief 
who revolted against Darius 
on his accession, but, with 
the other rebel satraps, was 
defeated and taken prisoner 
British Museum 
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The island of Samos sulleied a piculiar 
fate. It was never subject to Lydia, and 
under its tyrant Polyciates was a for¬ 
midable tea power. Polycratcs deserted 
his old alliance v.ith the Egyptian 
Amasis, and olteied his friendly services 
to Cambysfs, but was soon after treacher¬ 
ously trapped and lnurcleied bv the am¬ 
bitious satrap Oroites when Darius was 
fighting tor his ciown. Samos detested 
the able but ruthless tyranny under which 
it had prospered and suflered; the dead 
man’s brother Syloson was expelled But 
when Oroites was put to death, Syloson 
appealed to Darius, and was leinstated as 
the vassal of the Great King, though only 
after the population had been almost ex¬ 
terminated. At the time when Polvcrates 
' Medised ’ and associated himself with 
Cambyses Sparta had been persuaded to 
send an unaccustomed naval expedition 
to ‘overthrow the tyranny’; but its mis¬ 
management and failure continued in her 
a permanent distaste for the naval opera¬ 
tions which were not in conformity with 
her peculiar military system. 

The despot system was convenient for 
the Persian government and was there¬ 
fore upheld by it; but, nearly every 
state would have welcomed the chance of 
ridding itself of its tyrant'—and the Persian 
government was in general the supreme 
though not the only obstacle. The Persian 
government stood for the tyrannies. It 
was that fact which provided the tinder 
when the disappointed ambitions ot a 
despot led him to kindle the flame of the 
Ionian revolt that opened the secular 
struggle between East and West. 

Political Events in Mainland Greece 

N the Greek peninsula Sparta, before 
the star of Cyrus rose, had already 
achieved a military pre-eminence which 
caused Croesus of Lydia to seek her alliance 
as the premier state of Hellas. That pre¬ 
eminence was confirmed by a war with 
Tegea, in Arcadia, which left the victory 
with Sparta after a severe struggle. Tegea 
(c. 560-550) became a vassal state, bound 
to render Sparta military service without 
losing her individuality. 

The seal was set upon the Spartan 
ascendancy by a final conflict with and 


victory over her constant ri\ al in the Pelo- 
ponnese, Argos, at the beginning of the 
next decade. Actual territorial annexa¬ 
tion was not, after the Messenian wars, a 
part of the Lacedaemonian policy; 
Spat la’s aim was not empire but ‘hege¬ 
mony ’—to he the acknowledged captain 
of the Hellenes, not the direct ruler of 
Hellas. Incidentally, a captain is apt to 
assume the role of a dictator, though in 
theory as the champion of public right. 

It was in this character that Sparta 
intervened in other states to aid in the 
suppression of tyrants ; it might be un¬ 
successfully, as in the case of Polycrates of 
Samos, or with the credit of a liberator 
where the tyrant’s position was already 
precarious. But the effective hegemony 
was established by the gradual growth 
of the system of alliances known as the 
Peloponnesian League. 

Objects of the Peloponnesian League 

xe state after another in the Pelopon- 
ncse or even outside it became, not in 
the strict sense a member of the league, 
but an ally of ‘ the Lacedaemonians,’ the 
two parties being mutually bound to make 
no attack on each other and to render 
each other aid when attacked. The states 
of the group were not in form allied to¬ 
gether, but were all the allies of Sparta. 
The effective predominance of the position 
thus secured to Sparta is obvious. When 
the league took action, it was as ‘ the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies.’ If its 
troops took the field, they were under 
Spartan command and no member of the 
league would act against them. Within 
the Peloponnese, Achaea, the non-Dorian 
strip on the south shore of the gulf of 
Corinth, was left out because Sparta had 
no need of her ; and Argos stood apart in 
jealous isolation. 

The two states on the Isthmus, Corinth 
and Megara, were both in the league ; 
and we shall find even Athens herself 
becoming a member for a time. She had 
not yet risen to such power as to make 
her Sparta’s rival for the hegemony ; the 
neighbouring island of Aegina was the 
ally of Sparta’s enemy Argos, and was 
also the commercial rival of Corinth and 
the age-long foe of Athens ; so that policy 
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encouraged friendly relations between 
those two states and Sparta. 

Athens as yet was only one among 
several cities that had equal claim to 
recognition as being in the first lank, the 
pre-eminence of Sparta being admitted. 
Though a commercial and maritime state, 
she had not yet realized that the sea was 
to be the base of her power. Her demo¬ 
cratic development—and she was far from 
having arrived at pure democracy—is of 
special interest, because, politically speak¬ 
ing, Athens was not the city but all Attica, 
so that there were regional diversities of 
interest to be accommodated as well as 
those common to other cities; these 
matters, however, are more fully treated 
in Chapter 36. 

Here we must recall three leading 
features of the history of Athens in the 
first half of the sixth century '. the move¬ 
ment towards a democratic instead of an 
aristocratic constitution inaugurated by 
the reforms of Solon; the annexation to 
Athens of the island of Salamis, as the 
outcome of a victorious war with Megara ; 
and the success of Peisislratus, the hero 
of the war, in making himself tyrant. 

Aristocracy versus Democracy 

S3 combination of the aristocratic part}' 
of ' the Plain' with one of the two 
democratic parties, ' the Coast,' which 
was led by Megacles the Alcmaeonid, head 
of a leading but turbulent family, expelled 
Peisistratus after five years ; five years 
later a reconciliation with Megacles effected 
a brief restoration; a fresh quarrel 
brought a second exile for ten years. 
But the third faction, ' the Mountain 
which had originally brought him into 
power, still adhered to him ; and when, 
in 540, he reappeared in Attica with a force 
of mercenaries supplied by the friends 
abroad whom he had been assiduously 
cultivating, his second restoration was 
effected without difficulty. The Alc- 
maeonids were exiled with their adherents. 
The tyranny was thoroughly established. 
Peisistratus himself reigned for another 
twelve years, and eighteen more passed 
before the expulsion of his son Hippias. 

Peisistratus was a despot who ruled 
under the forms and through the machinery 


of the Solonian constitution, and in 
popular as against aristocratic interests. 
Abroad he was a skilful diplomatist who 
was able to maintain friendly relations 
with both Argos and Sparta. He was a 
notable patron of art and literature. But 
perhaps his most important contribution 
to the power of Athens lay in his securing 
for her a dominant position on the P10- 
pontis ; wheie the Athenian noble Mil- 
tiades—the lather of the Miltiade« whom 
we ha\ e met-—became ‘ t\rant ' of the 
Chersonese by invitation of the local 
Thracian tribe, the Dolonci—the t\rant 
being accompanied by a band of Athenian 
colonists. Sigeum on the Asiatic side 
had been already seemed bv the energv of 
Peisistratus. 

Much misplaced sentiment has been 
lavished on the story of the expulsion of 
the Peisistratids. Hippias ruled as a 
despot, but by no means tyrannically, for 
some fourteen years. An entirely personal 
quarrel, wholly discreditable to all the 
persons concerned, arose between the 
tyrant’s brother Hipparchus and two of 
his associates, Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, who resolved to assassinate the 
brothers, of course in the name of Liberty, 
at the Panathenaic festival. They only 
succeeded in killing Hipparchus, and 
turning Hippias into a frightened and 
therefore a cruel tyrant; whereby he 
sealed the doom of tyranny in Athens. 
Four years later the Athenians, with the 
aid of the Spartan king Cleomenes, drove 
the tyrant and his family into exile, to 
find an asylum within the realms of the 
Great King (510 b.c.). 

Athens Won for Democracy 

leomenes had intervened mainly at the 
instance of the Delphic Oracle, doubt¬ 
less influenced by the exiled Alcmaeonids, 
for whose return the expulsion of their 
enemies the Peisistratids opened the way. 
For a time Athens became a member of 
the Peloponnesian league. Cleisthenes, 
the son of Megacles, returned to lead the 
Alcmaeonid party; the party conflicts, 
repressed under the tyranny, revived. 
Despite the ill-advised intervention of the 
Spartan king, with support from both 
Thebes and Chalcis, in the domestic 
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ATHENIAN POLITICAL MURDERERS 


Hipparchus, brother of Hippias the Tyrant, 
was slain in 514 b c by Ilarmodius (sword 
raised) and Aristogeiton, and the Athenians 
erected the group, of which this is a copy, as 
a political memorial to the ‘Liberators.' 

After the testa rat tan by M ichiichs at Strasbourg 

aflairs of an allied state, the victory fell to 
Cleisthenes, who carried those constitu- 
lional reforms, discussed in Chapter 36, 
which made the Athenian state the type 
of democracy (c. 506). Sparta herein dis¬ 
played the bias which was always to be 
dominant in her policy, as in that of 
Thebes, of supporting aristocratic against 
democratic factions. 

The outcome of the Theban intervention 
was the separation of the little city of 
Plataea, by the help of Athens, whose de¬ 
voted ally she remained thenceforth, from 
the Boeotian confederacy headed by 
Thebes, of which she had been a most 
reluctant member. The whole episode 


was somewhat humiliating for Sparta, and 
did not tend, as at first had seemed likely, 
to increase the cordiality of her relations 
with the rising state. 

In Italy and Sicily the cities, no less 
than in the east, tended to fall into the 
control of tyrants ; among whom Phalaris 
of Acragas (Agrigentum) achieved a pro¬ 
verbial reputation for barbarous cruelty, 
about the middle of the century. There 
were the usual rivalries among the cities 
but no marked ascendancy until, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, Gelon 
established himself as tyrant of Syracuse, 
which from that time outshone its neigh¬ 
bours and played the leading part in the 
impending struggle with Carthage. 

This Phoenician power materially 
strengthened its position in the western 
quarter of Sicily during the third quarter 
of the sixth century ; whereas the coIon¬ 
ising adventures of Greeks—of Dorieus, 
the half brother of the Spartan king 
Cleomenes, in particular—in the Cartha¬ 
ginian sphere of influence have an interest 
which is merely romantic. The most 
notable events of the half century, how¬ 
ever, took place farther afield even 
than Sicily. 

The sea power of Carthaginians and 
Etruscans combined to thrust out the 
intrusion of the Greeks. The Phocaeans 
of Ionia, who had already planted a 
colony at iUalia in Corsica, emigrated 
in a body to escape subjection to Persia, 
hoping to make of Corsica a new 
Phocaea; but a desperate sea fight with 
the combined navies of the Etruscans 
and Carthaginians off Alalia proved so 
costly that they were obliged to abandon 
Corsica, of which the Etruscans took 
possession (535), while the Phocaeans 
moved on to found Massalia (Marseilles). 
The Carthaginians annexed Sardinia. 

he other event of primary importance 
was in Italy itself. In 510, the Roman 
aristocrats expelled the reigning dynasty 
of the Tarquins, which was Etruscan, and 
established an aristocratic commonwealth 
or republic—the year that Athens expelled 
the Peisistratids. The picturesque legends 
concerning the expulsion, which became a 
part of the creed of every Roman and of 
the literature of the world, probably con- 
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tained a quite substantial element of truth. 
Rome under able if unamiable kings was 
perhaps the mod powerful of the states in 
the Latin league, which were to a great 
extent dominated, like Rome, by Tuscan 
or Tuscanising dynasties. The Roman 
revolution was a heavy set-bark for the 
Etruscan ascendancy ; though undoubtedly 
Rome had to fight hard for many \eais 
before she was secure in the liberty she had 
won. But the ‘ Regifugium,’ the expulsion 
of the kings, dealt a fatal blow' to the 
threatened domination of Italy by the 
non-Aryan power. Nevertheless, historical 
details are still too obscure for Rome to 
form the subject of a study chapter for 
some time to come. 

Outbreak of the Ionian Revolt 

TA T the end of the sixth century Darius, 
King of Kings, was undisputed lord 
of the vast empire he had won as the heir 
of Cambyses the son of Cyrus; an empire 
enormously wider than any the world had 
known before. Within its bounds, save 
on the remote baibaiic frontiers, there 
seemed to be no possibility of dangerous 
revolt. It must have appeared that in 
course of time it was inevitably destined 
to absorb the world; though the only 
expansion the king himself had sought 
w 7 as the mastery of the Thracian tribes 
whence, almost within the memory of 
living men, invading hordes had wrought 
devastation within what were 
now the Great King’s do¬ 
minions. Nevertheless, revolt 
was near. 

The revolt was contrived 
by a tyrant, fomented by the 
unpopularity of tyranny, and 
backed by the Hellenes’ in¬ 
grained passion for political 
independence. 

The ambitions of the tyrant 
Histiaeus of Miletus aroused 
the suspicions of a Persian 
governor; consequently he 
was inveigled to the court 
at Susa, the far-away Persian 
capital, where he was politely 
detained. His place at Mile¬ 
tus was taken by his 
son-in-law Aristagoras, who 


devised for his own advancement in court 
favour a scheme for annexing the islands of 
the Aegean, which he submitted to Arta- 
phernes ihe satrap at Sardis, who took it 
up But the plan miscarried, and in such 
fashion that all hopes of court favour 
disappeared. Disappointment suggested 
a desperate remedy—organized rebellion, 
with an organized expulsion of tyrants 
as its preliminary, and a diplomatic cam¬ 
paign in Greece proper to piocure armed 
aid in liberating Hellenes from the ' bar¬ 
barian ’ 3’oke. 

The tyrants were duly expelled, Aris¬ 
tagoras resigning his own tyranny Sparta 
proved cold or cautious, Athens and 
Eretria sent squadrons to help the rebel¬ 
lion ; the insurgents marched on Sardis 
(49S) and captuied 
the town but not 
the citadel; and 
the former Lydian 
capital was burnt 
down by a fire acci¬ 
dentally started. 

The insurgents with 
their allies went off 
to the coast, fight¬ 
ing an unsuccessful 
engagement with 
some Persian troops 
on the way; and 
the Athenians and 
Eretrians sailed for 



ROMAN LEGEND IN AN ETRUSCAN TOMB 


This fourth-century fresco in an Etruscan tomb depicts an epi¬ 
sode in the half mythical history of Etruria and Rome. Cneve 
Tarchu Rumach (upper), that is Gnaeus Tarqumuis Romanus, 
may be Tarquinius Pnscus, the first Etruscan king of Rome; 
another figure (Macstrna), his successor Serious Tullius. 
From Rostovtseff t ' The Ancient World: Rome,' Oxford University Pres* 
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home. Histiaeus, who had been allowed 
to escape to safe quarters across the sea, 
later claimed credit as the originator of 
the whole movement—probably an after¬ 
thought on his part. However, as he 
took to piracy, he was* caught and cruci¬ 
fied by Artaphernes. 

First Persian Invasion of Greece 

HE revolt, which had spread to Caria 
and Cyprus, was suppressed, not 
without difficulty. Cyprus was reduced 
by the Phoenician fleet, which also de¬ 
feated the fleet of the Ionians at Lade. 
Miletus, the arch-offender, was heavily 
smitten after a hard siege. A number of 
the islands were reduced. The rebels 
were treated with leniency on the whole. 

There conceivably the matter might 
have ended, but for the original interven¬ 
tion of Athens and Eretria. That was a 
piece of pure impertinence which the Great 
King could not pardon. ' Who then are 
these Athenians ? ’ he asked, as Cyrus 
had once asked, ' Who then are these 
Lacedaemonians ? ’ And the exiled Hippias, 
seeking the countenance of Artaphernes 
at Sardis, could answer the question. 


Darius, says the picturesque tradition, 
vowed vengeance. Meanwhile, he abolished 
one of the grievances of the Ionians. The 
rebellion had been kindled by tyrants, and 
in place of the tyrannies they were allowed 
democratic constitutions. 

In fact, however, the support given to 
Greeks who were Persian subjects by 
Greeks who were not suggested, if it did 
not impose, the incorporation of Hellas in 
the Empire. Thrace had seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to break away, and the Scythians 
across the Danube were breaking in. The 
first step was to re-establish mastery in 
Thrace and Macedon. 

When the last embers ot the revolt 
had been quenched, Darius sent a great 
expedition to Thrace by land and sea under 
Mardonius to accomplish this object (492); 
owing, however, to the destruction of the 
fleet by storms, it was only in part effected, 
and Darius decided no longer to defer an 
expedition against Eretria and Athens. 

The punitive force was dispatched 
straight across the Aegean, preceded by 
a demand for ' earth and water,’ the token 
of submission, from the free islands and 
states. The islands that refused were 



PLAIN OF MARATHON WHERE THE GREEKS ROUTED THE PERSIANS 
Early in the fifth century, a Persian army invaded Greece and was met by an Athenian force under 
Callimachus and Miltiades. The Persians encamped on the coastal plain of Marathon, and the 
Athenians, outnumbered by three to two at least, faced them, from the mouth of a pass. Most of the 
fighting was on the flanks and eventually the invaders were driven back to their ships with 
heavy loss; but they were to return in greater strength ten years later. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF EUROPE OVER ASIA SYMBOLISED 
Upon a beautiful fourth-century Italiote-Greek wine-vessel found at Canusiura and preserved at 
Naples, Darius, the central figure, is seen in tins decorative design in consultation with his nobles on 
the question of preparations for his expedition to Greece. Below, the treasurer collects the war-tax. 
In the upper row (left) the divine protectors of Greece are shown ; to the right sits the personification 
of Asia led to war by 'Apate,' goddess of Deceit. 

From Furhciiitdcr-Rctchhold, ' Gruchischc Vascnmaltrci,’ Dutchman A.G. 


reduced en route by the fleet. The com¬ 
manders, Dalis and Artaphernes, were 
accompanied by the old ex-tvrant Hippias, 
who was to be reinstalled in a humiliated 
Athens. On reaching Euboea the Persians 
laid siege to Eretria, which resisted stub¬ 
bornly. Then, by the advice of Hippias, 
they landed part of their forces under 
Datis on the northern part of the plain of 
Marathon in the north-eastern comer of 
Attica, in order to prevent the Athenians 
coming to the aid of Eretria. 

parta had promised Athens her aid— 
after the full moon ; so Athens took 
the field alone, save that she was joined 
by a gallant contingent from little Plataea, 
heroically loyal to her benefactress. 

The quickest way from Athens to Euboea 
cuts across the Attic peninsula to the 
ferry at Chalcis. The Athenian force, 
which was presumably marching by this 
road, suddenly discovered that a Persian 


army, perhaps outnumbering them by 
five to one (though modern computation 
has reduced the odds to three to two) had 
occupied the plain of Marathon, whence 
an easy coast road leads to Athens. 
Consequently they swung aside to the 
right and came down on Marathon by a 
hill path, occupying an impregnable 
pass overlooking the plain; and the position 
was stale-mate. The Persians, content 
in that they had kept the Athenians out 
of Euboea, and denuded Athens of its 
defenders, would not attack, but awaited 
the fall of Eretria; the Athenians were 
not to be enticed from their position, 
since every day brought nearer the 
promised reinforcement from Sparta; 
and neither side could move without 
exposing rear or flank to the enemy. 

At last news came of the fail of Eretria 
and the embarkation of Artaphernes for 
Athens. The Athenians must attack now 
or never, with or without the Spartans. 
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Their spearmen, whose strength had been 
deliberately or accidentally thrown into 
the wings, coming to close quarters, 
charged Their weakened centre was 
pushed back, but the wings shattered the 
Persian line and drove it into the sea 
The rest of the Persian army hastily em¬ 
barked, the ships picking up as many 
fugitives as could reach them, but leaving 
moie than 6,000 slain on the shore The 
Athenian loss was less than two hundred 

The fleet of Aitaphemes, joined by 
Datis, sailed round the promontory of 
Sunium, perhaps hoping to find the city 
undefended; but the victors, marching 
on the day of the battle, were there 
before them. The Persians, not caring 
to attempt a landing in the circumstances, 
and possibly warned of the belated ap¬ 
proach of the Lacedaemonians, gave up 
the whole adventure and returned to Asia. 

The resolution of the Athenians had 
doubtless been strengthened by the return 
of Miltiades, the persistent foe of Persia, 
who, having been at least associated with 
the Ionic revolt, had abandoned the 
Chersonese. To him the successful and 
brilliant strategy and tactics adopted at 
Marathon were attributed, though prob¬ 
ably no less credit was due to the 
polemarch, the official commander-in¬ 
chief, Callimachus. 



The Athenians camped at Vrana : the Persians 
were drawn 11 p 111 the plain Both armies closed 
a road to Athens. When the Greeks attacked 
their centre gave but their flanks conquered; 
the tumulus covers their heroic dead. 

Marathon could he looked upon as no 
more than an initial defeat for the Persians 
which would inevitably be followed by an 
attack on a much greater scale. But it 
was in actual fact very much more. It 
was a revelation. Single-handed, the city 
of Athens had utterly routed a force larger 
than her own of the picked Persian troops 
hitherto reputed invincible. The arma- 



TUMULUS ON THE PLAIN OF MARATHON COVERING THE HEROIC DEAD 
On the south-east side of the battle-ground near the shore rises the mound wherein lie the remains 
of 192 Athemans killed in the famous struggle with the Persians. The topographical position 
may well mark the strategic one where the Athenian centre, tiunnod by over-extension of the line 
broke, but the victorious flanks, instead of plundering the ships, turned inwards and overwhelmed 
the Persians who were pursuing their comrades inland towards Viana. 

Photo, Mansell 
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ment of Greek hoplites 
had decisively proved its 
vast superiority to any¬ 
thing the Persians could 
put in the field. The 
fact had never been put 
to the proof before. And 
it was Athens, not Sparta, 
that had dared the haz¬ 
ard unaided, and vindi¬ 
cated' the superiority of 
the Hellene over the 
Barbarian. By that feat 
Athens acquired a pres¬ 
tige undreamed of hither¬ 
to. However honest were 
the religious scruples that 
had delayed the Spar¬ 
tans, the fact remained 
that they arrived only 
when the foe was already 
in full flight, and they 
could only compliment 
the Athenians on their 
prowess and go home. 

There could be no 
doubt, then, in the minds 
of the Greeks after 
Marathon, that Persia 
would ere long set about 
the punishment of Athens for the reverse 
she had dared to inflict upon Persian 
prestige, or that the subjugation of Hellas 
would be included in her programme, to 
prevent the repetition of such incidents. 
Hellas would certainly be absorbed piece¬ 
meal, unless by a great co-ordinated effort 
she could inflict a permanently decisive 
defeat on the empire which commanded 
all the resources of Asia. Yet Hellas, a 
great congeries of small states full of 
mutual jealousies and clashing interests, 
each one determined to surrender no 
fraction of its individual independence, 
had never shown any disposition and 
possessed no effective machinery for con¬ 
certed action on a large scale. 

Persia, however, was unable to act at 
once, trouble having arisen in Egypt 
which required to be dealt with before the 
undertaking of a task so serious as the 
subjugation of Hellas now seemed likely to 
prove. Her action was further postponed 
by the death of her great ruler Darius 


(486 lie.) while Egypt 
was still unsettled; and 
the task of subduing 
Hellas was left to hia 
son Xerxes. 

The delay made possi¬ 
ble an invaluable de¬ 
velopment at Athens. In 
the interval she trans¬ 
formed herself from a 
second class into a first- 
class sea power; a de¬ 
velopment which she 
owed to the acutest and 
most brilliant intellect 
that ever dominated her 
politics — Themistocles 
It was he who realized 
that in her livalry with 
her neighbours the means 
to ascendancy must be 
found in a supreme fleet 
and that the possession 
of a superior fleet was 
essential to the defeat of 
Persia. The fleet that 
had brought the Persians 
to Marathon came un¬ 
opposed and departed 
unmolested' that was 
not to happen again. A windfall—the dis¬ 
covery of a rich vein of silver at Laurium 
—brought a large sum to the treasury, 
which instead of being distributed was 
appropriated to shipbuilding ; there was 
a large sea-going population ; and in the 
ten years after Marathon the actual prim¬ 
acy of the Athenian fleet was admitted. 

he invasion which by this time Xerxes 
had made ready was on lines no doubt 
laid down by Darius. A vast army—the 
error of under-rating the fighting power of 
the Greeks was not to be repeated—was to 
march through Thrace, attended by a 
great fleet. The actual facts were of 
course exaggerated and most picturesquely 
adorned by Greek imagination ; half a 
million men summoned from all parts of 
the great empire, including India—one- 
tenth of the estimate of Herodotus—is not 
perhaps an excessive estimate of the total 
numbers, though again a modern computa¬ 
tion has reduced it to 180,000 effectives. 



The Gieeks owed their victoiy at Mara¬ 
thon largely to the superior equipment 
of their hea\y-armed soldiers. This 
bronze statuette from Dodona shows 
just such a ‘ hoplite ’ armed with breast¬ 
plate, greaves and Boeotian shield. 

Berlin Museum (c ut) 
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PLAN OF THE MEMORABLE CAMPAIGN THAT DECIDED THE FATE OF EUROPE 


The Peloponnese being impregnable by land but completely vulnerable by sea, the Greek plan was to 
defeat the Persian fleet in the narrow waters to the north of Euboea, while holding up the army at 
Thermopylae. The naval engagement at Artemisinin, however, was inconclusive while Thermopylae 
proved a minor disaster, so Central Greece had to be abandoned ; the Greek fleet, pursued b}' the 
Persians, retired to Salamis, there to repeat its tactics with complete success (480 B.c.). The 
following year, after Mardonius had reoccupied Athens, saw the decisive Greek victory at Plataea. 


Most of the Hellenic free states rejected 
the preliminary demand for earth and 
water. A congress of the states, called by 
Sparta and Athens, conferred on Sparta 
the command by land and sea, Athens 
waiving her obvious claim to naval control 
in the interest of unity. Some thirty states 
which took part in the congress pledged 
themselves to the defence of Hellas, 
Athens and Aegina burying their old feud. 
Argos remained apart, and in Thebes there 
was certainly a Medising faction. 


The princes of Thessaly, on which the 
first onslaught would fall, made the 
common protection of their frontier a con¬ 
dition of their adherence ; but when it was 
found that the pass of Tempe on the 
northern border could be turned, Thessaly 
had to be abandoned, and the ' pass ’ of 
Thermopylae, between the mountains and 
the Maliac gulf, was substituted as the 
next gateway that could be held. If that 
went, everything north of the isthmus of 
Corinth would go. 
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Leonidas held Thermopylae, but Trachis must have been 
garrisoned to guard the equally important Asopus pass, 
After desultory lighting the path Anopaea was betrayed, and 
a picked body of Persian ' Immortals,' slipping past Trachis at 
night, came down behind the Spartans at daybreak. 


Xerxes crossed the Helles¬ 
pont in the spring of 4S0 ; in 
August the arm}’ had rolled 
down to Thermopylae. The 
force, mainly Peloponnesian 
troops, sent forward under the 
Spartan king Leonidas to hold 
the pass, was only 6,000 strong, 
the contingent of Phocians 
having been detached to guard 
an alternative path inland 
through the hills by which it 
was possible to gain the south 
via Phocis. The Athenians 
were on the fleet, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to prevent the 
Persian fleet from supporting 
the army, a business which in 
fact it accomplished not bril¬ 
liantly but still successfully; 
but truth and legend can hardly 
be disentangled in the story as 
we have it. 

Of this much we can be 
sure. On two successive clays 
attempts were made to storm 
the fortified position in the pass by 
frontal attacks, without making any 
impression. Then the existence of a 
mountain track to the rear of the Spartan 
position, diverging from the path guarded 
by the Phocians, was betrayed to the 
Persians ; a picked column was sent to 
carry it, and the Phocians, thinking that 


their homeland was threatened, retreated. 
The rear being in danger, Leonidas sent 
away some two-thirds of his force, or less, 
retaining his three hundred Spartans, 
a thousand Laconians, the very loyal 
Thespians and the very half-hearted 
Thebans ; probably in the hope that the 
others would be able to secure his rear. 



HOW TIME CAN ALTER THE FEATURES OF HISTORIC TERRAIN 


Leonidas can only have hoped to hold up the Persians in the narrow strip between mountain 
and sea called ' The Gates,’ or Thermopylae, while the fleets were fighting out the more important 
issue at Artemisuim, As the Persian fleet was not destroyed, his position would have been hopeless 
even had the path Anopaea remained unbetrayed. To-day his whole task would have been impossible, 
for the retreat of the sea lias turned Thermopylae into a plain where many armies might deploy. 
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But they, coming into collision with the 
Persian turning column, were driven oif 
Whether retreat was or was not possible, 
the pass could no longer be held ; surrender 
was not to be thought of, and Leonidas 
with his three hundred, leaving the 
fortified position, charged down on the 
vast Peisian host, and fought shoulder 
to shoulder till every man was slain. 
The Thebans were later reputed to have 
surrendered ignominiousiy, since the city 
' Medised ' ; ihe rest fought behind the 
defences to the last. No doubt there 
was a tremendous slaughter of the bar¬ 
barians. No doubt, too, the last stand 
was, strategically speaking, a futile waste 
of life. But the name of Thermopylae 
still rings across the ages, an inspiration 
to heroic self-sacrifice. 

Greek Naval Victory at Salamis 

Hi: force which held Thermopylae and 
had now been wiped out was only an 
advance guard whose supports had tar¬ 
ried ; but the gate having been forced 
the Peloponnesians would not attempt 
to defend the country north of the 
Isthmus. It submitted perlorce to the 
Persians, who found, however, that the 
Athenians had taken to their ships and 
had transferred non-combatants and, so 
far as was possible, property, to Aegina 
and Salamis. The fleet, of which the 
Athenians formed more than half, had 
fallen back when Thermopylae was lost, 
to cover the Isthmus, though a garrison 
that refused to leave the Acropolis ot 
Athens—or was deliberately left there— 
held the Persians at bay for a fortnight. 

The Isthmus might be impenetrable, 
fortified as it was; but unless the great 
Persian fleet met with a heavy defeat, 
it might land a host on the shores of the 
Peloponnese. For its defeat it must be 
inveigled into lighting a decisive battle 
in the narrows about Salamis, so that its 
overwhelming numbers could not come 
into play. Yet all the persuasive powers 
of Themistocles would have failed to 
convince the Peloponnesians of the neces¬ 
sity, if the Persians themselves had not 
played into his hands—beguiled, it was 
said, by an apparently treasonable message 
from the wily Athenian himself—by block¬ 


ing the exit through which the Greeks 
purposed withdrawing, and themselves 
delivering battle in the narrows 

The victory won by the Greeks was 
complete and decisive. The Ionian 
squadron, compelled to serve in the 
Great King’s navy, fought instead for 
the freeing of Hellas. The ships were too 
crowded for manoeuvring, and the Greeks 
proved more expert in ramming and 
boarding than their adversaries. The 
Persian fleet was not annihilated, but 
it was broken up and demoralised past 
hope. Among the Greeks the palm of 
valour was awarded to the men of Aegina, 
but the glory of the victory belonged 
without possibility of question to Athens, 
And for Hellas the splendid disaster 
of Thermopylae was more than avenged. 

Salamis was a victory not merely 
brilliant, but as concerned maritime 
ascendancy decisive. Of the war as a 
whole, however, it was no more decisive 
than a Trafalgar, and no less. The great 
undefeated army of Persia was in occupa¬ 
tion of the major part of Greece, though, 
unsupported by a fleet, the maintenance 
of supplies for so large a force became a 
serious problem. A reverse so conspicuous 
as that of Salamis would encourage revolts 
all over the Empire. For both reasons, 
a reduction of the expeditionary force was 
immediately desirable, but as yet there 
was no sufficient ground for abandoning 
the scheme of conquest. 

Cunning Tactics of Mardonius 

he divisions in the counsels of the 
Greeks were notorious, and the blind¬ 
ness of the Peloponnesians to the need of 
protecting anything outside the Pelopon¬ 
nese itself was conspicuous. The quality of 
the Lacedaemonian soldiery was above 
praise, as Thermopylae had proved, but 
the Spartan command was terribly 
weakened by the incurable habit of post¬ 
poning necessary movement in deference 
to religious scruples. Moreover, however 
excellent the Greek hoplites might be, 
the Greek armies were practically without 
cavalry, since Thessaly, the land of 
horsemen, was in the hands of the Persians. 

After Salamis, then, Xerxes withdrew 
a portion of his army to Asia by way 
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of the Hellespont, since the Greeks, in 
spite of the urgency of Themistocles, 
made no effort by sea to cut off the passage. 
Mardonius, left in command of a still 
huge force, fell back to Thebes and 
Thessaly for the winter, on account of 
supplies. To Athens he made extremely 
attractive overtures to detach her from 
her allies, which she loyally rejected; 
nevertheless when Mardonius reoccupied 
Attica in the spring of 479, it was 
only by her threat of withdrawal that 
Sparta was induced to bring up the 
Peloponnesian forces for the defence of 
Attica, Megaris and Plataea, under the 
command of Pausanias, the kinsman and 
guardian of the actual king, the young 
heir of Leonidas. The whole Greek force 
may have numbered from 70,000 to 
100,000, the Persian total from 150,000 
to 300,000. 

The Athenians had hitherto refrained 
from urging active naval operations, 
lest another decisive victory at sea should 
satisfy the Peloponnesians that they had 
no need of protection by the Athenian 
fleet, and could therefore abandon the 
defence of Attica. Now, however, the 
activity of the fleet was renewed, and the 
actual share of Athens in the land cam¬ 
paign was a minor one. It is quite clear, 
despite the misrepresentations to which 
Athenian influences have given permanent 
currency, that the finally decisive triumph 
of the Greek arms at the battle of Plataea 
was won by the generalship of Pausanias 
and the valour and discipline of the 
Lacedaemonians and their comrades in 
arms from Tegea. 

Persians Shattered at Plataea 

N the manoeuvring which preceded the 
battle both the Persian and the Spartan 
showed high ability. Each strove to 
entice the other into delivering the attack 
upon ground where his own troops—the 
cavalry of one, the heavy infantry of the 
other—would have the advantage ; neither 
wished to open the attack. Both knew 
that delay was in favour of the Persians, 
because of the dissensions and jealousies 
among the Greeks, though these were not 
absent among the Persians. Mardonius 
was the more successful in manoeuvring 


the adversary out of skilfully chosen 
positions ; and when Mardonius did 
actually make the attack, it was because, 
in consequence of orders being either 
misunderstood or disobeyed, the Lacedae¬ 
monians, with the Tegeans, were isolated, 
and the movement of the Greek forces 
which was in progress was in confusion 

But practically single-handed the Lace¬ 
daemonians routed the attack and drove 
their way into the Persian camp, the 
already delayed reinforcements being again 
held up for a time by those Greek troops 
which had Medised. A panic ensued when 
Mardonius himself fell. Artabazus, the 
second in command, who had kept a 
large division out of action, withdrew it in 
good order, but attempted nothing more 
than to draw together what he could of 
the scattered remnants of the once mighty 
host, and hurry it back to Asia. Persia 
had put forth all her powers, and she had 
failed ; failed so utterly and so disastrously 
that the attempt was never renewed. 

Fleet Operations in the Aegean 

he finishing touches were given by the 
fleet operations. Persian forces were 
mustered at Mycale in Asia Minor facing 
the island of Samos to overawe the Ionians, 
their fleet being beached. Thither, in 
answer to an appeal from Samos, moved 
the Greek fleet from its station at Delos, 
found a suitable spot for disembarking, 
and thence marched its force on the 
encampment at Mycale, which was duly 
stormed and carried, the Ionians, of course, 
for the most part joining their brethren. 
It was generally believed that the battles 
of Mycale and Plataea were fought and 
won on the same day (August 27, 479), 
but such coincidences were dear to the 
Hellenic imagination. 

Mycale, however, had the effect of 
kindling a fresh Ionian revolt that brought 
further prestige to Athens. Sparta, now 
that the Peloponnese was safe, had no 
mind to oversea ventures ; but Athens 
threw herself into the cause with zeal 
and profit. The capture of Sestus, in 
effect by the Athenians, gave them the 
control of the Hellespont (479-8). In 
another respect it marked a turning-point. 
From that time the hegemony of the 
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maritime states, abdicated by Sparta, 
passed, de facto if not de jure, to the great 
democracy. The freedom of Ionia was 
won by the energy and under the leader¬ 
ship not of Sparta, but of Athens. 

Carthage and Etruria assert themselves 

recisely at the moment of the great 
Perso-Hellenic struggle, a corres¬ 
ponding contest between Orientalism and 
what we may perhaps call Europeanism— 
between Aryan and non-Aryan, rather— 
was taking place in the west. CarLhage 
struck for the lordship of Sicily; the 
Etruscans were battling for the lordship 
of Italy. That there was collusion we 
may guess, but we can only guess ; there 
was no effectual combination. The move¬ 
ment, if it may be called a movement, 
was independent of the Persian attack 
upon Hellas ; but in that attack Carthage 
may well have seen her opportunity. The 
Etruscans were fighting not to win a new 
domination hut to retain a tottering 
ascendancy. 

The north of the island of Sicily as 
far west as Himera was under Greek 
domination, the south as far as Selinus ; 
the western end was the Phoenician 
sphere, which had now become definitely 
the Carthaginian. When the fifth century 
opened there was no immediate expecta¬ 
tion of the collision which sooner or later 
was inevitable. 

The Greek states were more conscious 
of their own mutual rivalries than of the 
common rival. Tyrannies were estab¬ 
lished, at Rhegium on the Italian side of 
the strait of Messina by Anaxilas in 493, 
and by Cleander, followed by his brother 
Hippocrates in 492, at Gela on the south 
coast of Sicily. Each had the idea of 
absorbing other states under his own 
sovereignty as vassals or dependents. 
Of the two, Hippocrates was the more 
successful. He managed to plant in 
Zancle, not yet known as Messana, a 
tyrant who was his own instrument, just 
when Anaxilas thought he had secured 
his own influence there. He would also 
have brought Syracuse under his sway— 
as champion of one of the parties in that 
state—but for the intervention of the 
mother city Corinth in very unwonted 


conjunction with another daughter state, 
Corcyra. Anaxilas watched and waited. 

About 4S5 Hippocrates died, and a very 
distinguished officer, Gelon, manoeuvred 
himself into the succession to the tyrannis. 
Following the methods of Hippocrates, he 
succeeded, where his predecessor had been 
frustrated by outside intervention, in 
capturing for himself the tyrannis of 
Syracuse ; making that city his capital, 
and handing over Gela to his brother 
Hieron as his lieutenant or viceroy. 
Obviously he aimed at making himself 
overlord of the whole island, excepting 
such states as Acragas on whose loyal 
friendship he could rely. Syracuse was 
thenceforth the leading power in Sicily. 

Meanwhile, however—precisely how and 
when is not known—Zancle had passed 
into the hands of Anaxilas, whose son- 
in-law Terillus was tyrant of Himera. 
Syracuse was the insuperable obstacle in 
the way of his ambitions, and lie made a 
secret alliance with Carthage, perhaps with 
a view to a partition of the island. Selinus 
was drawn in, because she felt herself 
threatened by Theron of Acragas, the 
friend and ally of Gelon. Theron expelled 
Terillus from Himera, as being a friend of 
Carthage ; and in collusion with Anaxilas 
Carthage launched a great expedition to 
Sicily under Hamilcar—a name very 
prominent in Carthaginian history. 

Carthaginian Disaster in Sicily 

elon had only just declined to send 
forces to aid Hellas against the im¬ 
pending Persian invasion, unless claims 
put forward by himself to the leadership 
were admitted; though it appears that at 
the moment he did not intend his refusal 
to be final, nor base it on the peril that 
threatened Sicily. By the time that he 
knew of the passage of the Hellespont by 
the army of Xerxes, which took place 
immediately afterwards, the peril was upon 
him. Evidently Carthage had been ex¬ 
tremely skilful in concealing the forward¬ 
ness of her preparations, and was only 
awaiting the signal from Anaxilas. 

Anaxilas took no active part in the 
campaign, though we may well suppose 
that it was fear of what he might do that 
kept the Syracusan fleet from meeting 
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the Carthaginians on the seas. The expedi¬ 
tion, though it met with heavy losses 
from storms, reached its western port, 
Panormus, otherwise unmolested. Thence 
by land and sea it advanced on Himera, 
where Theron was in possession. The 
fall of Himera seemed imminent before 
Gelon was satisfied that he could strike 
decisively; but when he did arrive, 
just in time, the blow he dealt was 
crushing. The expeditionary force was 
virtually annihilated, no second blow was 
needed, and nearly a century passed 
before the Sicilian Greeks again felt them¬ 
selves in danger from Carthage. But the 
Carthaginians were left in their settlements 
and there was no thought of a counter- 
invasion of Africa. The policy of Gelon 
was marked by his admitting to alliance 
both Selinus and Anaxilas. Two years 
later he died, and was succeeded in his 
supremacy by his brother Hieron. 

The whole episode was roughly speaking 
contemporary with the campaign which 
opened with Thermopylae and ended with 
Salamis. Tradition declared that Himera 
and Salamis were fought on the same day, 
just as it did of Plataea and Mycale. 

Events in Etruria and Latiura 

iie Etruscans who, as we saw (page 1094), 
joined forces with the Phoenician 
power to exclude the intruding Greeks from 
the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, took no 
part in the Sicilian affair, though six years 
later their fleet was to suffer disaster at 
the hands of Hieron of Syracuse, inter¬ 
vening on the part of the mainland city 
of Cumae. Corsica was near at hand and 
available for appropriation; in Sicily 
they could have nothing to gain. Rome 
with her grip on the Tiber, and her 
affinities with both Latins and Sabines, 
was the power that threatened the Tuscan 
domination. Rome, which had succeeded 
in freeing itself from its Etruscan riders, 
became the natural centre of resistance 
when all prospect of a Tarquin restoration 
had disappeared, about the first decade of 
the fifth century. 

The popular traditions of later years 
are the sole but uncertain authority for 
the actual events of Roman history at this 
period. Quite certainly the monarchy was 


displaced by an aristocracy of birth, 
ruling by the unique system of double 
magistracies, to which appointment was 
made at first exclusively from among 
the aristocrats, the ' patrician ’ houses ; 
elected annually by the votes of the free 
citizens, but in practice responsible to the 
Senate—a patrician body composed mainly 
of officials and ex-officials. Legislation, 
initiated only by the magistrates, had to 
be submitted to the assembly of citizens 
known as the Comitia Centuriata. 

The commons or ‘ plebs,’ however, had 
been active in the revolt against the 
Tarquins ; Brutus, the hero of the 
tradition, was not of patrician family ; 
at a very early stage, the commons began 
to claim political rights monopolised by 
the patricians. 

Party Rivalry in Rome 

he struggle between the * Orders was 
a long one; but the first definite 
victory of the plebs is dated as early as 49 
The citizen-soldiery returning from a vic¬ 
torious campaign threatened to leave 
Rome in a body unless reforms were 
granted ; and the result of their secession 
to the ‘ Sacred Mount ’ was the concession 
to the plebs of officers of their own called 
Tribunes, with powers of intervention to 
veto legislation and curb arbitrary action 
to the injury of plebeians on the part of 
the patrician magistrates. 

The traditions regarding the time are 
also full of more or less legendary tales of 
the wars of the Romans with rival Tuscan 
or Sabellian states, with Veii, the Aequi or 
the Volscians ; of which perhaps the most 
famous is the story of Coriolanus. 

To the fifth century we should probably 
attribute the early stages of the Celtic or 
Gallic immigration which we shall pre¬ 
sently find in occupation of all north Italy 
between the Alps and Apennines, the 
region soon to be known as Cisalpine Gaul; 
an overflow perhaps from Farther Gaul. 
But the pressure from them was not felt 
in central Italy for another half-century. 

Orientalism has met with its first 
decisive defeat in the west, and the stage 
is cleared for Hellenism : for its intellectual 
glory and for its political failure—the 
main theme of our next chronicle. 
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FORCING-HOUSE OF CIVIC EXPERIMENTS : GREECE AND ITS CITY STATES 
The dotted lines on tins map. demarcating the areas attached to the city states, emphasise the 
complicated political structure of Ancient Greece, divided as it was into tiny cantons each with an 
intense and fervently independent civic life of its own. Certain backward territories, such as 
Thessaly, Aetolia, Elis, Arcadia, were larger ; of the rest, the only areas of any size were Laconia, 
through Spartan conquest, Boeotia, through partial federation of the constituent cities, and 
Attica, through identification of rural interests with the policy of Athens. 
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CHAPTER 36 


THE GREEK CITY STATES AT THE 
TIME OF THE PERSIAN WAR 

An Outline of the Growth of the Political Institu¬ 
tions of the Greeks from Monaichy to Democracy 

By W. R. HALLIDAY 

Rathbone Professor of Ancient History in the University of Liverpool; Author of The 

Growth of the City State, etc. 


hen Darius the Great came to 
undertake the organization of his 
vast empire, which stretched from 
the shores of the Aegean to the 
Punjab, the Greeks presented to him a 
pressing and most complicated problem. 
It was pressing because the Persian con¬ 
quest of Asia Minor had necessarily in¬ 
volved the conquest of its sea-board and 
thus had made the Greek states of the 
coast his subjects. It was complicated 
because the circumstances and the charac¬ 
teristics ol the Greeks were completely 
unlike those of any other nationality with 
which he had hitherto had to deal. 

In the first place Greek nationality was 
a genuine phenomenon, the roots of which 
went deeper even than the possession of a 
common language and a common race; 
for wherever they were to be found, the 
Greeks were conscious of a broad gulf 
which separated Greek from ‘ Barbarian,’ 
the Hellenic from the non-Hellenic view 
of life. This Greek civilization was pro¬ 
foundly unlike that of any of the Oriental 
races, and it was even acutely conscious 
of its unique individuality. To denation¬ 
alise his Greek subjects was impossible; 
for the difference between Hellene and 
Barbarian was too deep-seated to be sus¬ 
ceptible either to suppression by brute 
force or to conversion by liberality. 

But Greek nationality was unique in 
the circumstances of its distribution as 
well as in quality. It did not correspond, 
as other national cultures tended to do, 
with any geographical or political unity. 
From Sicily to the shores of the Black Sea 
the coasts of the Mediterranean were 
studded with Greek communities, all in¬ 
tensely conscious of their Hellenic culture 


but all equally jealous of their political 
independence trom each other. 

Each of those which lay outside the 
islands and the Gicck peninsula itself 
represented an isolated enclave of Hel¬ 
lenism m a ' Barbarian ’ land. Theie was 
no geographical boundary, mside which all 
was Greek and outside which all was non- 
Greek. Rather, as Cicero put it, the eastern 
Mediterranean had a Greek fringe, but 
the fringe was not continuous, and the 
sole geographical bond of unity for Greek 
civilization was the sea, which divided 
the Greek communities from each other. 

These communities consisted uniformly 
of a city surrounded by a larger or smaller 
area of territory, which, even in the most 
considerable states, was by modern stan¬ 
dards minute. Athens, ex¬ 
ceptionally a teiritoiial Minuteness ol 
state, comprised 1,000 the City States 
square miles; Sicyon gov¬ 
erned 140, Phlius 70, Corinth 350. ' In 
Ceos, which is less than half the size of 
the county of Rutland, there were, in the 
sixth century, four independent cities and 
three independent currencies,’ 

Within these small states an intense and 
highly concentrated political life had de¬ 
veloped, as in a forcing frame, and upon 
the small scale which they offered almost 
every possible theory of government had 
been put into practice. Actually in the 
fifth century the Greek world was to be 
ranged in two opposed camps, which 
roughly represented two opposed political 
principles—government by the conser¬ 
vative element in society, that is by the 
' few ’ men of substance and hereditary 
position, and government by democracy, 
which claimed for every citizen, however 
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lowly born and however poor, an equal 
light and an equal opportunity to paitici- 
pate directly in the government of the 
community to which he belonged. 

The very intensity of the political life 
in these small independent states had led 
inevitably to disunion. Any close associa¬ 
tion of political communities for common 
action must necessarily 
Disunion bred involve at least a partial 
by independence abrogation of complete 
independence by the indi- 
\idual membeis of the association. How 
circumstances forced upon the Greeks the 
necessity for attempting the formation of 
a larger political unit than the city state, 
and the completeness of their failure to 
meet the need, ultimately because of this 
inability to acquiesce in the necessary 
sacrifice of particular liberties, we shall 
discuss in Chapter 49. 

It is true that the invasion of Xerxes 
forced a temporary combination upon a 
number of the states of mainland Greece, 
in order to repel the invader. But by no 
means all were willing to join even in this 
hour of need. In fact the intensity of 
Greek political activity tended to foster 
short-sighted views and an undue con¬ 
centration upon local and particular 
interests. Thus, for instance, to Argos 
the remoter consequences of submission 
to Persia were far less real than her 
immediate jealousy of Spartan predomin¬ 
ance in the Peloponnese. 

These local political rivalries and ani¬ 
mosities could be expected to facilitate 
the Persian conquest of Greece; for 
behind any possible line of defence, even 
behind the Isthmus of Corinth, there were 
states ready to join the invaders, or, at 
the least, to intrigue upon their behalf 
against their more hated local enemies. 

The obverse, then, of the love of liberty 
and the political vitality of the little city 
states of Greece was a self-centred 
parochialism of outlook. This not only 
divided city against city, but cities against 
themselves. The reckless violence of party 
warfare, which was to become even more 
pronounced in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, already tended to make the 
prospects of immediate victory over 
political opponents at home more attrac¬ 
tive than wider national interests. Thus, 


though the invasion of Xerxes temporarily 
united the leaders of the opposing parties 
in Athens, ten years before, at the battle 
of Marathon, the followers of the Peisis- 
tratidae and the great political family of 
the Alcmaeonidae had been definitely in¬ 
triguing with the enemy for the overthrow 
of their political opponents by means of 
a Persian occupation of Athens. 

The Greek world then consisted of an 
aggregate of very small city states, 
politically independent of each other. 
In all there was a conscious pride in their 
common Hellenism, but each was primarily 
absorbed in its own very concentrated 
political activities, in the narrow terms of 
which it was liable to misjudge or to ignore 
wider issues; and each was intensely 
impatient of interference with or abroga¬ 
tion of its complete political independence. 

The object of this chapter will be to 
trace the evolution of the norma! city 
state through various successive forms of 
government. We may then examine a 
particular example, the evolution of 
Athenian democracy. Finally, we must 
discuss the real importance of the political 
ideas which were thus worked out by 
the Greek city states, noticing the limita¬ 
tions necessarily imposed by the very small 
scale upon which these experiments in the 
forms of government were carried out. 

The Homeric poems depict a relatively 
primitive society, which is organized 
primarily for war, retains a good many 
characteristics of semi- 
nomadic life, and is State of Society 
tribal and patriarchal in Primitive times 
in structure. The new 
conditions imposed by the adoption of 
a settled and peaceful mode of life, in 
the period which followed that of the 
migrations, were bound to lead to modifi¬ 
cation. Indeed, the beginnings of the 
necessary consequences of a change from 
a wandering to a static existence are 
apparent even in Homer. 

The members of a political group 
were united primarily by a common 
ancestry and a common religion. Society 
was organized in ' phratriae ' or brother¬ 
hoods, that is, in groups of related families, 
and these ' brotherhoods ' were in turn 
united by a supposed common ancestry 
in a larger group, called the ‘ phyle ’ or 
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tribe. The bond of blood \va^ reinforced 
bv the bond of religion, and originally both 
religious and moral rights and duties had 
been restricted to the members of each 
exclusive social group. The patron deity 
of a particular group might prove him¬ 
self, in fact, more powerful than the god oi 
other groups, but he belonged essentially 
to his worshippers, of whom he was often 
thought to be the divine ancestor, and to 
no one else. 

Again, the slaying ot a man belonging 
to another social group was no murder. 
A stranger, ‘ a man without a hearth and 
without a brotherhood,’ is completely 
outside our society and is therefore an out¬ 
law, with no rights nor claims upon the 
members of our social group. The slay¬ 
ing of a member of our own social group 
is another matter. Here it is the duty of 
his nearer relations and, in the last resort, 
of the other members of his brotherhood, 
to see that vengeance is satisfied. 

Actually, our earliest records reveal to 
us a society which had progressed a good 
way beyond the most rigid and primitive 
form ot tribal society. In religion the 
various Achaean tribes already acknow¬ 
ledge a common reverence and pay a 
common worship to certain generally 
recognized divinities, and the stranger is 
regarded as being under the protection of 
Zeus, the Father of Gods and Men, and 
therefore as possessing certain minimum 
rights to fair treatment. 

No doubt common co-operation in joint 
ventures and the hazards of eventful life 
in the Heroic Age helped in practice to 
bring about a wider and 
Tribal feeling more generous outlook, 
a Greek instinct We may perhaps notice, 
however, that the primi¬ 
tive tribal organization of their remote 
forefathers left an indelible mark upon the 
subsequent development of Greek political 
thought. To the end the Greeks never 
wholly rid themselves of the feeling that 
citizenship was essentially a matter of 
kinship by blood, that the state was, in 
fact, a family upon a large scale. We 
may also notice that throughout Greek 
history the tendency of all political 
associations and social groups was to 
centre round the joint worship of some 
particular common deity. 


The structure ot tribal society is patri¬ 
archal and aristocratic. In the family the 
father, in the areer social groups their 
respective headmen, will have authority. 
The relation of the king (' basileus ’) to 
the members of the whole community will 
be that of the father of a famny to his 
children and dependents. The heroic king, 
then, is the lather of his people, and his 
functions will fall into three categories, 
those ot priest, general and judge 

A profe=sional priesthood is already 
emerging m Homeric times, but, both 
then and throughout Greek history, the 
professional religious ex¬ 
pert was never more than Duties of the 
the skilled assistant of the Homeric Chief 
secular head of the state, 
upon whom fell the responsibility tor the 
maintenance of right relations between the 
community and Heaven. In an age of 
violence it was obviously the chieftain's 
duty to lead his people in war, and upon 
his success in doing so his personal prestige 
depended. It was the king, too, who 
decided such relatively simple disputes as 
were apt to arise between individual 
members of a primitive community 

Here he is rather an arbitrator than a 
judge; for there was as yet no law for 
him to administer. He gwes particular 
decisions in virtue of an authority which 
has a quasi-religious sanction. For the 
king was thought to be descended from 
Zeus and trom Zeus to hold his authority, 
the outward and visible sign of which was 
the sceptre. An accompanying god-given 
quality was the power to pronounce rightly 
in cases of dispute; ‘for to kings,’ as 
Homer says, ‘ Zeus hath given the sceptre 
and the judgements.’ 

Although this monarchy was generally 
hereditary, in the society portrayed in 
the Odyssey heredity constitutes a claim, 
but a claim which can be set aside. In¬ 
deed, in the earliest recorded period the 
aristocracy is already encroaching upon 
the privileges of monarchy. The king is 
but 1 primus inter pares," and the relation 
of the ‘ basileus ’ with his barons, who 
also called themselves 'basileis,’ seems to 
have resembled that of Agamemnon with 
the confederate chieftains before Troy. 

In deciding upon important matters ot 
policy custom ordained that the king 
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should consult the experience of the com¬ 
munity, which was embodied in a council 
of the old wise men. Before Troy the 
council of war inevitably contains 
members, like Achilles, who are not old 
in years; but even here it is invariably 
referred to as the meeting of the ' sage 
elders,’ and it meets habitually at the 
ship of the wise old Nestor. 

When the king and council have de¬ 
cided upon a policy, it may be submitted 
to a mass meeting of the fighting men, 
but the powers of this assembly are 
strictly limited to expressing approval or 
disapproval. When the first democrat, 
Thersites, attempts to raise points of 
debate, Odysseus hits him over the head 
with a sceptre, and, with the obvious 
approval of the poet and his audience, 
puts him in his place. The assembly, in 
fact, can dissent but it cannot discuss. 

After the turmoil of the age of migra¬ 
tions had subsided, there was a change 
from a normal state of war 
The Growth to one of comparative peace 

of Cities and from a wandering to a 
settled life. Now, in its 
physical aspect Greece consists of a tangled 
mass of limestone mountains enclosing 
small pockets of arable land, which are 
usually open upon one side to the sea. 
Necessarily, for life cannot be supported 
upon limestone crags, it was upon these 
small stretches of arable land that settle¬ 
ments were made. The physical barriers 
of the mountains tended to separate the 
dwellers in each of these plains from those 
in the next, and so promoted that fierce 
love of independence which is so often a 
characteristic, for this very reason, of 
those who inhabit mountainous areas. 

Tliis physical division of the country 
into compartments also promoted a con¬ 
centration within each of them. The 
concentration was, for obvious reasons, 
easiest in the smallest. Of the larger 
contiguous habitable areas, Athens even¬ 
tually succeeded in' uniting the whole of 
Attica in a single state. In the Boeotian 
plain, on the other hand, Thebes was 
never successful in concentrating the 
government of the whole area in her own 
hands. A number of cities had succeeded 
in establishing themselves, and Thebes, 
though she became the dominant member 


in a federation, never proved strong enough 
completely to absorb them. 

But how had these cities come into 
being ? The earliest settlements were 
undoubtedly in villages, and some areas 
(for example, Elis until the fifth century) 
remained organized in country districts 
down to historical times. But in general 
a group of villages found it convenient 
to fortify some hill or strongly defensible 
position in their plain, to the shelter of 
which their women and cattle might be 
sent when their neighbours crossed the 
mountain on a summer raid. Such, for 
instance, was the Acropolis at Athens, a 
steep rocky hill with precipices upon three 
sides. In tliis stronghold was usually 
placed the temple of the god and the 
palace of the king. 

A natural tendency then arose for the 
commonalty to leave their villages for 
dwellings near to the city of refuge, and 
from there to go out daily to their fields ; 
while the nobles found it convenient to 
establish themselves round the king and 
the centre of government. In this way a 
lower town (' asty ’ is the Greek word) 
developed round the citadel or ‘ polis 1 
In course of time a wall of fortifications 
was erected round the asty, and we have 
then the normal type of Greek city—a 
town surrounded by walls with a citadel 
in the middle. 

This concentration of population and 
government in a single fortified town seems 
normally to have been effected under the 
monarchy. But if this development ,was 
promoted by the kings, it proved in fact 
fatal to their pretensions, 

The heroic monarchy End of tile 
rested upon sanctions of Heroic Monarchy 
military prestige and 
traditional reverence. In peace the king 
no longer enjoyed the authority conferred 
by the prowess and leadership of .the 
wandering chieftain of the Dark Ages; 
and the claims of a divine descent, ,hiid of 
an inherent personal quality distinguishing 
royalty from mere ordinary mortals, were 
put to the test of daily contact in the 
peaceful life of a little town. 

For obvious reasons close personal con¬ 
tact with his subjects in daily life has ever 
been an enemy of the divine right of kings ; 
it may be noted, whether in the English 
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Great Rebellion or in the French Revolu¬ 
tion, that the centre of disaffection has 
always lain among those who live nearest to 
the human occupant of the throne, while 
loyalty to the throne rather than to its 
individual occupant flourishes longest in 
the remoter provinces. ' No man is a 
hero to his valet.’ 

Meantime, life in the city became more 
complicated, and the duties which the 
magistrate was called upon to fulfil 
increased in number and difficulty. In 
the simple organization of a wandering 
warlike tribe the chieftain’s authority had 
sufficed to settle out of hand such indivi¬ 
dual disputes as might arise. But it is 
readily intelligible that settled life in a 
city will soon produce more work to be 

r 


done than a single hereditary magistrate 
can adequately perform. Hence arose 
the tendency to appoint supplementary 
officers to take over some parts of the 
king’s duties, and in this way the monarchy 
was put into commission. That is to say, 
a number of magistrates came to take the 
place of the single life magistrate. 

In most of the Greek states by the eighth 
century the monarchy had disappeared, 
the place of the king being taken by a 
number of magistrates of whom one still 
retained the royal title but not its powers. 
The king’s advisory council of elder nobles 
remained, and to this, in reality, the 
power in the state now passed, just as at 
Rome the similar council, the Senate, 
came at the fall of the monarchy to 



STRONGHOLD THAT FORMED THE NUCLEUS OF THE CITY OF ATHENS 
In the union of villages clustered about a common place of refuge the Greek city state had its origin. 
Athens, for example, was formed by the growth of the settlements made round the Acropolis—a 
natuial fastness, occupied by a lord and his followers and strengthened by fortification On it were 
built the shrines of the community—not the temples whose mins are seen here, for these are 
comparatively late, belonging to the period of the city’s greatness in the fifth centuiy B.c. 
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exercise control in public affairs. The 
reasons for this ascendency aie not diffi¬ 
cult to detect. 

Though it would seem that in the first 
instance the magistrates who replaced the 
king were appointed for life, a high age 
qualification was probably 
King replaced demanded, so that their 
by Magistrates actual tenure of office was 
not comparable to that of 
an hereditary king. In any case the ten¬ 
dency was for length of tenure to be 
reduced, until eventually an annual 
magistracy became the general rule. 
Further, in Athens, and possibly else¬ 
where, an arrangement similar to the 
Roman practice was adopted, whereby the 
vacancies in the council were filled up by 
ex-magistrates 

Now under the monarchy the council had 
enjoyed considerable power. True, it was 
only an advisory body, which could meet 
only when the king summoned it; but 
custom and public opinion demanded that 
in affairs of importance it should in fact 
be consulted. The king had been a single 
magistrate holding office for life. The 
magistracy was now weakened by division 
FT - 


and, in the Greek states which here present 
a contrast to Rome, by a limitation of 
function, each magistrate enjoying but a 
portion of the king’s power. It was weak¬ 
ened also by the limitation of tenure. The 
council now represented the permanent 
element in the constitution, in which 
magistrates held office only for one year. 

It had the prestige of a corporation con¬ 
sisting of ex-officials and did actually 
represent the political experience of the 
community. While it remained technically 
an advisory body, it was, nevertheless, 
obvious that the temporary* magistrate 
would invariably ask the advice of a group 
of statesmen of whom all had had experi¬ 
ence of executive office, and whose ranks 
he hoped himself to join for the rest of his 
life when his year of office was over. 
Under such conditions not only will its 
advice be asked, but in practice, when 
given, will have the force of a command. 

The natural tendency of aristocracies is 
to become jealously exclusive of any out¬ 
siders being allowed to enter the charmed 
circle of hereditary statesmen, and simul¬ 
taneously to insist upon absolute equality 
and solidarity within it. 11 is not, therefore, 



WHERE ANCIENT CORINTH STOOD BENEATH HER PROTECTING EMINENCE 
As Athens grew mighty in the shelter of the fortress on the Acropolis, so Cormth developed beneath 
the rocky walls of Acrocorinth. This great bluff was an almost unassailable stronghold and thus a 
convenient refuge for harried villagers ; in addition it afforded a natural watch-tower whence the seas 
as well as the laud might be scanned—an important consideration, since any settlement made on the 
narrow Isthmus of Corinth must be easily accessible from both the Saronic and Corinthian Gulfs. 
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surprising to find that in such earlj' 
aiistocratic constitutions of which we 
have record the main features are the 
restriction of political rights to a relatively 
small number of persons belonging to 
certain families ; the entrusting of the 
political power to a smaller executive 
committee (sixty is a favourite number), 
the members of which are normally ap¬ 
pointed for life though a relatively high 
age qualification is almost always de¬ 
manded ; and lastly the very strict sub¬ 
ordination of the magistrates to this body. 

The main work which the aristocratic 
governments of the eighth century' did for 
Greece was perhaps the development of a 
sense of the duty of public service. At 
least in the early days of aristocracy those 
who claimed the monopoly of political 
power recognized also their responsibility 
for serving the state. It was the aristo¬ 
cratic magistrates, too, whose decisions 
built up the conception of law. They no 
longer decided particular issues in virtue 
of a god-given insight, but referred them 
to a body of rules built up on precedents. 
Indeed, ‘ rule ’ is the true meaning of 
' nomos,’ the Greek word for law, which 
Hesiod uses in a phrase like ‘ the rule for 
ploughing.’ Law was thus created, but 
a knowledge of its content remained as 
yet the monopoly of the aristocratic magis¬ 
trates, for its rules were not made public. 

Aristocracy contains within itself the 
seeds of weakness. Insistence upon the 
maintenance of its exclusive monopolies 
will create discontent out- 
Weakness of side its ranks, while its 
an Aristocracy insistence upon absolute 
equality within the order 
will lead to internal disunion and dissen¬ 
sions. All governments by a class, and 
this would be as true of Labour as of 
Aristocracy, tend to harden into selfish¬ 
ness. Interest is concentrated upon the 
maintenance of privileges to the neglect 
of responsibilities, and the advantage of 
the class tends to obscure that of the state. 

But further, times were changing and 
new economic and social conditions were 
emerging. A form of government which 
attempted to ignore the new conditions, 
which looked to the past and not to the 
present or the future, could not hope to 
endure. We may first notice a change in 


the art of warfare which consideiahly and 
adversely affected the prestige of aristo¬ 
cracy. In the Homeric poems warfare is 
essentially an affair of chieftains; and 
although there are one or two pas¬ 
sages which allude to the existence of 
disciplined heavy-armed infantry organ¬ 
ized in the social units of political society, 
the fighting in the Iliad consists mainly of 
duels between chieftains, who are carried 
to the battle in chariots, though m action 
they descend to fight on foot. 

The chariot passed with the Achaeans, 
but in early Greece the main arm was the 
aristocratic cavalry. Now except in the con¬ 
siderable plain of Thessaly, 
where, indeed, the political An ot Warble 
conditions together with affects Politics 
the knightly cavalry of 
early Greece survived into historical times, 
the Balkan Peninsula was unsuited both 
to horse breeding and to cavalry opera¬ 
tions. Sparta seems first to have realized 
the fact, and thus to have laid the 
foundation of her military predominance. 
Already, in the poems of Tyrtaeus, the 
so-called ' knights ’ in the Spartan army 
are no longer cavalry, but a ‘ corps 
d’elite ’ of infantry. 

In fact, though the importance of 
cavalry survived longer under the rather 
different conditions of Asia Minor and 
southern Italy, in the Greek mainland 
the knights disappeared and the effective 
army of the normal city state came to 
consist of a homogeneous, heavy-armed 
citizen infantry, drawn not from the 
aristocracy, but from all except the very 
poorest members of the community. This 
change had inevitably a levelling tendency 
and at once deprived the hereditary aristo¬ 
cracy of special grounds for prestige and 
at the same time raised the importance of 
the lower middle class. 

Economic changes, too, had taken place 
which profoundly altered the aspect of 
society.' It is possible that originally 
the available arable land, after certain 
demesnes had been set aside for the gods 
and the chieftains, was divided up into 
strips for the cultivation of which families, 
not individuals, were responsible; the 
mountain pasture remained, of course, 
common land. It was, however, inevit¬ 
able that the head of the lamily, who 
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was responsible lor the actual administra¬ 
tion of the family holding, should come to 
be regarded as its owner. In any’ case, we 
have no certain evidence of a time when 
the private ownership of land was not 
normal in Greece. 

An increasing inequality of distribution 
was a necessary consequence; for the 
Greeks did not artificially keep estates 
intact by a system of primogeniture. But 
the division of estates led 
Changes due to to the multiplication of 
Economic forces holdings, which, in a not 
very fertile country, were 
too small for profitable farming. The 
result was great agricultural distress and 
a growing animosity’ against the wealthier 
landowners, who exploited the difficulties 
of the peasant to increase their own estates 
at his expense. 

Over-population and agricultural dis¬ 
tress then drove the Greeks to sea. They’ 
became a nation of merchants, and dis¬ 
covered in commerce and in the carrying 
trade a new source of wealth. In the 
middle of the eighth century began the 
great colonisation movement, " which 
further relieved the economic pressure. In 
turn colonisation and commerce mutually 
stimulated each other; finally’ in the 
seventh century came the general adop¬ 
tion of money as the medium of exchange. 

Many individual aristocrats profited to 
the full by these changes. Some of them 
became merchant princes, and the land- 
owners at home, turning usurer, found in 
the new medium of exchange, which the 
small farmer but little understood, a new 
instrument for his oppression and for their 
advantage. But, upon the whole, these 
changes were fatal to aristociacy. Its 
claim to political monopoly had rested 
upon tradition and respect. Old tradi¬ 
tions were now in the melting pot, and 
respect it had forfeited by lack of merit 
and lack of adaptability. 

The new conditions had afforded oppor¬ 
tunities to men of no hereditary claim. 
The wealthy’ no longer solely consisted of 
hereditary landowners, and the new wealth 
began to demand the share of political 
recognition which its actual importance 
to the community justified. A new social 
class had come into being, which neces¬ 
sarily asserted its claim to political rights. 


The influence of colonisation, too, was 
anti-aristocratic. This did not depend 
primarily upon the foim of government 
adopted in the new settlements, where 
indeed the first settlers tended to form a 
close ring, which attempted to keep the 
political control m their own hands. But 
this form of aristocracy was not quite the 
same in character as the old hereditary 
aristocracies of the mother states, and if 
the colonisation movement showed any¬ 
thing, it showed clearly that political 
energy and ability were not necessarily 
confined to the members of a particular 
small group of families ; for many’ whose 
merits brought them to the front in the 
new settlements did not belong to the 
privileged families in the mother country. 

Aristocracy’ therefore found itself faced 
by new and formidable enemies. Its 
jealousy of individual prominence within 
the order divided it against itself, and 
drove members of its own caste to make 
common cause with its assailants. A new 
and dangerous rival, the class of wealthy 
merchants who did not belong by birth 
to the old families, was determined to 
assert its claim to a share in political 
privilege. The victims of economic 
pressure and an over-population, which 
had been but partially relieved by colonisa¬ 
tion, supplied an element of desperate 
discontent, an engine of revolution ready 
to the hand of any person sufficiently 
dexterous to turn it to account. 

In most of the Greek states aristocracy 
clung desperately to- its position. As a 
result the state was torn 
by factions, none of which How Tyrannies 
was sufficiently strong to were established 
gain a permanent and 
decisive victory. The anarchy which en¬ 
sued was usually ended, as anarchy which 
has exceeded certain limits can only be 
effectively ended, by a personal autocracy, 
the form of government which the Greeks, 
using a word borrowed from Asia Minor, 
described as tyranny. 

In the period covered by the last half 
of the seventh century and the first half 
of the sixth, most Greek states passed 
through the stage of government by 
tyranny. Its cause and justification lay in 
the social and economic dislocation of the 
time, In general an able and ambitious 
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man, often a discontented noble or one of 
the new commercial plutocrats, organized 
the forces of discontent to overthrow the 
government and to seize the power for 
himself. ‘ A tyrant,’ says Aristotle, 
' is chosen from the people to he their 
protector against the nobles in order to 
prevent them being injured. History 
shows that almost all tyrants have been 
demagogues who gained the favour of the 
people bv their accusation of the nobles.’ 

In English the words ‘ tyrant' and 
‘ tyranny ’ possess an evil connotation. 
Originally the word was ethically colour¬ 
less, but its bad associations are, never¬ 
theless, derived from the later Greek view 
of tyrants and tyranny. The tradition 
indeed exhibits a prejudice against these 


philosophers to tyranny goes deeper than 
any accident of tradition. They right! v 
perceived that tyranny, the rule, that is to 
say, of an individual whose powei is 
irresponsible and whose authority rests 
solely on his possession of the military 
force requisite to assert it, is a direct 
negation of the fundamental view of 
society, which is perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of Greece to political thought. 

Society, in the Greek view, existed in 
order to enable its members ‘ to live 
well,’ that is to say, to afford them 
full opportunities for individual and collec¬ 
tive self-development and self-expression. 
Government exists, not for the benefit of 
the ruler, but for the benefit of the ruled. 
The true state is a living organism, in the 


So/on 


A/cmaeonid Peisistrattd 
Family Family 




TANGIBLE MEMORIALS OF THE STATESMEN AND TYRANTS OF ATHENS 
Best known of the Athenian senes of coins was the tetradrachm struck by Peisistratus, first 
and greatest of the Athenian tyrants. It bore the head of Athena on the obverse, and the city 
badge of an owl on the reverse. The same design appears on the tetradrachm struck by Hippias, 
his son and successor in the Tyrannis The devices of three legs and the half of a galloping horse 
on other coins were perhaps badges of the Alcmaeomd and Peisistratid ruling families. 

British ami Berlin Museums; coin of Hippias, Gulbenkian Collection 


early tyrants. Partly that may be due to 
the fact that the material of early history 
is drawn mainly from the family traditions 
of their enemies, the aristocrats. Again, 
the avowed object of the Marathon ex¬ 
pedition of Persia was the restoration of 
Hippias to the throne of Athens, and this 
perhaps has helped to associate tyranny 
with the vices of oriental despotism. 
The behaviour, too, of later tyrants in 
Sicily and elsewhere has distorted the 
view of later historians by false analogies. 
But the objection of the Greek political 


life of which all the members share. Their 
mutual relations are determined and 
regulated by law for the common good 
and for the good of the individual. But 
the rale of an irresponsible autocrat is 
government for the benefit of the ruler, 
not for the benefit of the ruled. He claims 
to be above the law, and is therefore 
outside true membership of the body 
politic. ' To the citizen of a later age the 
tyrant was an outlaw in a threefold sense. 
He had placed himself outside the pale of 
positive law; for this reason he seemed 
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exempt from all moral control, and as an 
equally necessary consequence was outside 
the protection of the law.’ 

As an ideal form of government it 
would mdeed be difficult to defend 
autocracy of this kind, but on the other 
hand we must notice that the rule of the 
tyrants actually lesulted in a definite 
advancement of Greek civilization, and 
also that temporal y autocracy was a 

necessary stage at that particular point 
in the evolution of the Greek polity 

At home the policy of the tyrants was 
inevitably directed to the suppression of 
the nobles ; apart from an active offensive 
against the strongholds of aristocratic 
power, which included in 

Assault on religion the fostering of 

Aristocracy national cults (such as the 

worship of Athena at Athens) 
and pan-Hellenic cults (for instance, the 
worship of Dionysus) at the expense of 
those local forms of hcicditary worship 
which the aristocrats controlled, the auto¬ 
crats in Greece, like autocrats elsewhere, 
aimed at playing off the masses against 
the nobles 

It will, again, be the tyrant’s policy to 
justify his unconstitutional position by 
success. An energetic foreign policy will 
foster national pride, which the splendour 
of his court and his adornment of the 
city will also express and stimulate. The 
servitude of his people will be obscured 
lor them by tlieir material well-being and 
the glamour of national assertion. 

Autocracy may indeed be a necessary 
stage in the evolution of a prosperous 
society. The ideal of government depends 
in the long run upon the discovery of a 
satisfactory woiking compromise between 
the ideals of law and liberty. In a state 
where anaichy has developed beyond a 
certain point, it may be necessary for the 
state's continued existence to restore law 
and order at all costs, and at least a 
temporary sacrifice of political liberty may 
be the only way in which the necessary 
condition can be achieved. This is the 
leal justification of the policy of Julius 
Caesar or the autocracy of the Tudors. 

Actually the strong hand of the tyrants 
restored unity to the Greek states. The 
factions were crushed, and the power 
of the old hereditary aristocracies was 


bioken. For though there are subsequent 
struggles between conservative and demo¬ 
cratic parties m the Greek states, the lme 
of cleavage, mainly one of economic con¬ 
dition, is different from that of the eaily 
struggle between the puvileged and the 
unprivileged classes. Again, by breaking 
dovrn parties and reducing the citizens to 
an equality of servitude, the tyrant paved 
tile way in many states for democracy. 

It was a feature of the tyrant’s policy 
to adorn his city with magnificent public 
works and to surround his person witli 
the glamour of a luxurious court The 
concentration of capital in the hands of a 
single individual autocrat supplied the 
necessary funds and enabled the tyrant to 
be a generous patron of art. Thus it 
comes about that the age of the tyrants 
witnessed a great artistic advance. To 
take but a few examples out of many, the 
poets Bacchylides, Pindar and Simonides 
find a patron in Hieron of Syracuse; 
Dcmocedes the physician and Anacreon 
the poet flourish at the court of Polycrates 
of Samos With the tyianny at Corinth 
is associated the name of Arion and 
the perfection of dithyrambic poetry and, 
in architecture, the development of 
the pediment. The famous aqueduct of 
Theagenes at Megara is paralleled by the 
Enneaciounos fountain of Peisistratus at 
Athens, and in addition to the great 
buildings of the Athenian tyrants the 
series of beautiful maiden statues known 
as'Korai,’ or by profane archaeologists 
as ' the maiden aunts,’ testify to their 
enlightened patronage of art. 

In conclusion, we may notice that the 
energetic foreign policy of the tyrants 
turned the attention of 
Greek statesmen to m- Foreign Policy 
terests beyond the borders ot the Tyrants 
of tlieir own city. Hence¬ 
forward the units m the Greek political 
world, which up to this point have de¬ 
veloped along parallel lines but in lelative 
independence, become interlocked. 

Tyranny was short lived, and the Sicyo- 
nian dynasty which endured a century 
was in this exceptional. The tyrant’s 
position rested upon no sanction but that 
of force ; he did indeed ' hold a wolf by 
the ears.’ His own career by example 
was a justification and an incentive to 
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others to attempt what he had 
done. The second generation 
often proved fatal to the dy¬ 
nasty. The first of the line 
was a man whose qualities 
had enabled him to seize the 
throne. The transmission of 
such qualities by heredity is 
most uncertain, and the son 
had been brought up in the 
purple, not trained in the hard 
school of political struggle. 

Often he was a man of greater 
cultural attainments than his 
father and a better critic of 
the arts, but he usually lacked 
the dominant personality upon 
which the first tyrants relied, 
as much as upon force, for their 
hold over the people. 

The usual history of the fall 
of tyranny, though in some 
cases external intervention 
plays a part, is the forma¬ 
tion of a plot against the 
person of some member of the 
royal family, usually upon grounds of a and his mercenary soldiers. A weak 
personal quarrel. If the plot fails, the ruler who is badly frightened invariably 
ruler shows his weaker character by losing produces a reign of terror, and his fall 
his nerve. He sees plots everywhere and by assassination or expulsion is but a 
relies increasingly upon his secret police question of time. 



INCREASING ATHENS’ WATER SUPPLY 
To win popularity Peisistratus enlarged the supply of water 
available to the public In front of the common spring, 
Callirrhoe, on the Pnyx Hill he built a series of reservoirs and a 
fountain, Enneacrounos—their reconstructed plan is seen 
abo\ e—connected by conduits with springs on Mount Hymettus, 
After C H It 'elier, Athens and iis Momtmcnis 



ATHENIAN TYRANT’S POLITIC BUT ARTISTIC GIFT TO HIS SUBJECTS 
In common with most Greek despots, Peisistratus seems to have taken pride in +he adornment of his 
city, Even his reform of the Athenian water-system afforded opportunity for display in the embellish¬ 
ment of the public fountain Enneacrounos, the ‘ Nine-Spouts '—one of the means by which the 
contents of the reservoirs were distributed. It consisted of a handsome courtyard—one aspect of 
which is given m this vase painting—containing nine carven jets whence water trickled into jars 

From Antihe Denkmikr 
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Athens passed thiough these normal 
stages ot constitutional development, 
though in each case rather later than most 
of her neighbours. The reason is probably 
because monarchy here endured longer, 
faced, as it was, with the more lengthy 
and formidable task of uniting the 
whole of Attica under one government. 
That Attica originally consisted of a 
number of independent communities there 
is no doubt, and tradition attributed the 
final union of the whole area under a 
single government at Athens to the 
legendary king Theseus. 

At Athens the monarchy was gradually 
put into commission. Tradition says that 
a succession of unmilitary kings led to 
the appointment of a 1 polemarch ’ or 
general. Next, to assist the king in his 
judicial duties, an ' archon ’ (the word 
means ‘ ruler ’) was added. 
Athens and her In the first instance these 
Political growth three magistrates held 
office for life, but in the 
eighth century the tenure was reduced to 
one of ten years, and finally in 680 b.c. 
six additional ‘ thesmothetae ’ (lawgivers) 
were created, and all nine offices were 
made annual appointments. 

This board of nine archons, as they 
were called, provided the chief executive 
of the state up to the Persian Wars. The 
most important was the archon proper, 
who is often called eponymous because his 
name was used in official documents to 
indicate the year. He was the chief civil 
judge and had charge of the public 
hearth. The king archon (‘ basileus ’) 
managed the older religious festivals, and 
he continued to preside at the meetings of 
the aristocratic council. The polemarch 
took command of the military forces of 
the state and, perhaps originally for 
military reasons, he exercised civil juris¬ 
diction over resident aliens. 

These and their six colleagues, who 
were of lesser importance, were chosen 
from the wealthy aristocrats, and they 
passed when their year of office was over 
into the aristocratic Council which at 
Athens, as elsewhere, now really controlled 
the state. This Council, at any rate 
from the time of Solon, was called the 
Council of the Areopagus, from the place 
of its meeting. 


In Attica, as in other parts of Greece, 
the social and economic conditions 
changed, and aristocratic rule aroused 
discontent. About 633 b.c. there was an 
abortive attempt at a tyranny by an 
aiistocrat named Cylon. His attempt 
failed mainly because Cylon, who was 
a son in-law of the tyrant of Megara, 
relied upon foreign help. This the Athenian 
people resented ; no popular rising sup¬ 
ported his coup d'etat, and it collapsed. 
A result, however, was a long and mainly 
unsuccessful war with Megara, which 
aggravated the economic and other diffi¬ 
culties under which Athens was labouring. 

About 621 b.c. a great popular victory 
was gained with the codification and 
publication of the law by Draco. Later 
generations, impressed with the severity 
of an early code, declared that ‘ Draco’s 
laws were written in blood ’ ; but the 
mere fact that the law was now defined, 
and its content made public, was a very 
real popular advance, protecting the 
citizen, as it did, from the arbitrary 
decisions of the aristocratic magistrates 
who had hitherto had a monopoly of the 
knowledge of the law. Draco’s code 
is also noteworthy for an ethical advance 
in the distinction which it now drew 
for the first time between intentional 
and accidental homicide, that is, between 
murder and manslaughter. 

Important gain though it was, the 
publication of the law could not cure the 
ills of a state in which the conditions were 
of the kind which we have seen elsewhere 
to lead to tyranny. At Athens an attempt 
was made to reach a fair adjustment of 
the political and econo¬ 
mic difficulties of the Solon carries 
time. In 594 Solon, frag- economic reforms, 
merits of whose poems 
have survived to give us a lively impres¬ 
sion of a great-souled and sagacious 
reformer, attempted to attack the problems 
of the day, which he rightly perceived to 
be partly economic and partly political. 

His economic reforms aimed at the 
immediate relief of debt, the limitation 
of the size of estates, the redemption 
of peasants, whom the harsh usury 
of the rich landowners had reduced to 
virtual serfdom or had in many cases 
even sold into slavery, the prohibition 
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for the futuie of the practice of borrowing 
money on the security of Lhe borrower's 
person, the development of the export 
trade, and the creation of a new currency 
on a standard at once more convenient 
for exploiting the most profitable foreign 
markets and linked with that of the 
friends of Athens instead of with that 
of her enemies. 

Politically he made changes the object 
of which was to effect a fair readjustment 
of power in the state. The citizens he 
divided into four classes w r hich were 
graded in accordance with the amount oi 
income which their members enjoyed. 
This classification' was to determine, first, 
military obligation, the richer classes 
being called upon for the most expensive 
form of service and the poorest being 
exempt from fighting in the ranks ; and 
secondly, political privilege, the lowest 
class being incapable of holding a magis¬ 
tracy and certain higher offices being 
restricted to the first two classes. 

To all citizens, including the poorest, 
he gave the right of voting in the ‘ Ec- 
clesia’ or Assembly, in which, unlike 
the Roman popular assemblies, matters 
might be debated and 

Birth of Ath- voting was by individual 

enian Democracy heads. But, perhaps as 
a salutary check upon 

popular legislation, he instituted also a 
‘ Boule 1 or Council of Four Hundred, who 
were to prepare business for the Assembly. 

As to the character of this Council we 
are in some difficulty. Solon in later 
ages was acclaimed the founder of 

Athenian democracy, and the view of the 
later Greeks was that Solon's Council was 
similar in general character to the Council 
of Cleisthenes, which will presently be 
mentioned. But it is perhaps more 
probable that Solon’s Council was in the 
first place a body of his nominees and was 
intended definitely to act as an upper class 
check upon the lower classes, whose votes 
would control the Ecclesia. 

Solon also established the ‘ Heliaea ' 
or popular courts. In these could sit 
large panels of citizens drawn from all 
classes, including the lowest. Constitu¬ 
tionally this was of great importance 
because it became the practice for magis¬ 
trates at the end of their year of office 


to be obliged to submit to the scrutiny of 
their official actions bv the popular courts. 

The most far-reaching of the changes 
which Solon introduced were, first, the 
principle of adjusting the citizen’s duties 
and privileges to his stake in the country, 
and the measuring of political privilege 
not in terms of heredity but in terms of 
wealth ; secondly, the institution of the 
popular courts which, owing to the scrutiny 
which magistrates had to undergo upon 
demitting office, gave the people control 
o\ er the executive. 

Solon had attempted to forestall the 
necessity for tyranny by a fair adjustment, 
but anarchy had gone too far tor this to 
prove successful, The extremists of all 
factions were dissatisfied and a period of 
renewed turmoil followed 
in which the main politi- Tyranny grasped 
cal parties tended to crys- by Peisistratus 
tallise into three groups ; 
the Plain, representing Lhe aristocratic 
landowners; the Shore, representing the 
commercial plutocrats; and the Moun¬ 
tain, representing the distressed prole¬ 
tariat. Eventually Peisistratus, a military 
officer of some distinction, at the head 
of the party of the Mountain, made him¬ 
self tyrant. He was twice ejected, but 
after some vicissitudes established himself 
firmly on the throne about 540 b.c. His 
reign provides a typical example of the 
material benefits which the rule of a 
strong and sensible autocrat may confer. 

An energetic colonial and foreign policy 
brought Athens for the first time into the 
front rank of Greek states. At home a 
system of state loans to farmers enabled 
the small holder to tide over the accidents 
of bad harvests without falling into the 
clutches of the usurer. Athens was adorned 
with public works of utility and mag¬ 
nificence, and both the tyrant and his 
sons were enlightened patrons of art, 

The tyranny fell in the second genera¬ 
tion. Hippias, the son of Peisistratus, 
was an amiable connoisseur but a man of 
weaker fibre than his father. A lover’s 
quarrel led to the assassination of one 
of the royal family; Hippias lost his 
nerve, and his rule became increasingly 
oppressive. Athenian exasperation found 
external allies. Among the enemies of 
Peisistratus who had been banished was 
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the powerful family of the Alcmaeonidae. 
Thev had ingratiated themselves with the 
authorities at the oracle of Delphi, and 
Delphic pressure was now put upon Sparta 
to eftect the ovci throw of Hippias and 
the return of the Alcmaeonidae. 

Sparta had already extended her poli¬ 
tical influence in the Peloponnese by 
the expedient of ‘ liberating ’ cities from 
tyrannies and putting the government into 
the hands of persons friendly to Sparta, 
whose position remained dependent on 
her moral support. Here seemed to be 
an opportunity for extending the policy 
to central Gieece and secur- 
Overthrow of ing a hold upon Athens, 
the Tyranny And so a Spartan army se¬ 
cured the expulsion of Hip¬ 
pias and the return of the Alcmaeonidae, 
of whom the leader was Cleisthenes. 

Cleisthenes, however, was not prepared 
to act as the tool of Sparta and difficulties 
at once arose. The Spartan king drove 
out again his too independent protege, 
but the people of Athens were fiercely 
opposed to any form of foreign domination, 
and at the critical moment some of 
Sparta's allies refused to support a policy 
which would give Sparta the control of 
central Greece and would make their own 
dependence upon her good will complete. 
Athens was saved from Spartan domina¬ 
tion, and Cleisthenes returned to power. 

Cleisthenes, in fact, was the founder of 
Athenian democracy. Peisistratus had 
been content with the substance of power 
and had tactfully allowed Solon's con¬ 
stitutional arrangements to continue in 
form, taking care in practice that important 
offices should be held by his own nominees. 
But after the expulsion of the tyrants and 
the political troubles which ensued, it was 
obvious that a new form of permanent 
constitution must be framed. 

A particular and pressing difficulty led 
to an important change. A considerable 
element in Peisistratus’ following had 
been supplied by the ' impure by descent,’ 
that is to say, by persons who did not 
belong by blood to one of the old Athenian 
families and therefore could not obtain 
citizen rights. Under the tyranny they 
had been virtually enfranchised, and to 
disfranchise them now would create em¬ 
barrassing difficulty to the new regime. 


Cleisthenes solved the problem by a 
reorganization of the tribal system The 
okl four tribes made up of ‘ brother¬ 
hoods ’ and clans were henceforth entirely 
dissociated from politics. Ten new tribes 
were instituted of which the smallest unit 
was not the family but the ' demc 1 or 
parish. Thus for the principle of birth 
as the qualification for citizenship was 
substituted that of locality. This at least 
was its immediate effect, and it enabled 
many who did not belong to the groups 
of kinship by blood to enter the state. 

We should notice, however, that 
membership of the cleme or parish in 
Attica itself became hereditary, and a 
man belonged, not to the deme in which 
he actually lived, but to the deme of his 
father. So firmly rooted was the idea 
of an hereditary civic qualification. 

By a curious arrangement each of the 
new tribes was divided into thirds 
(' trittyes ’), and in each tribe one third 
was drawn from the city demes, one from 
denies in an area in Attica defined as the 
Shore, and one from those of the inland 
area. The object of this arrangement was 
perhaps to prevent any one person or 
family controlling the votes of a tribe, as 
a territorial magnate might well have 
done if each tribe had been made up of 
contiguous denies. It had two conse¬ 
quences of varying merit. On the one 
hand it welded together the city of Athens 
and the country districts of Attica; on 
the other hand in practice 
it gave the control of the Tribal System 
state to the townsmen, for reorganized 
the effective voting strength 
ot each tribe lay inevitably in the urban 
‘ trittys,’ whose members were on the spot. 

Cleisthenes also invented political 
machinery which enabled democracy to 
work. The Assembly remained a mass 
meeting of all citizens, the assent of 
which was necessary for legislation to 
become valid. But clearly a general 
meeting cannot transact detailed business. 
The initiative, therefore, in all legislation 
was invested in a ' Boule ’ or Council, 
which consisted of 500 members, fifty 
being appointed from each tribe. Coun¬ 
cillors were annually appointed and no one 
could become Councillor more than twice. 
This body in the fifth century had the 
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supreme administrative and financial 
control. Administration it shared with 
boards of oflicials who were almost 
uniformly selected on a tribal basis, in 
other words boards of ten. 

To transact efficiently the daily detailed 
business of the state a council of 500 is 
obviously too large for practical pui poses, 
and it would hardly be possible to keep so 
numerous a body in permanent session. To 
meet this a further ingenious arrangement 
was devised. The year was divided into 
ten parts, and for each period one of the 
tribal contingents of fifty, of which the 
Council was composed, took it in turn to 
act as a standing committee, which was 
called a ‘ prytany.’ It was the function 
of this committee to be always sitting 
during its relatively short tenure of 



responsibility, to sift all business and to 
prepare it for the consideration of the 
Council. When a matter had been con¬ 
sidered and passed by the Council, it 
became a resolution, which was then 
submitted to the Assembly. If the 
Assembly ratified it, it became a 
' psephisma ’ or binding decree. 

Cleisthenes was also the inventor of the 
questionably valuable expedient of ostra¬ 
cism, which takes its name from the 
sherds (‘ ostraka the waste paper of 
antiquity, upon which votes were recorded. 
Under certain safeguards ostracism made 
it possible in case of party strife to banish 
one of the party leaders for ten years. 


The subsequent development of Athen¬ 
ian democracy in the fifth century followed 
directly from Cleisthenes’ arrangements. 
The most important changes were the 
introduction of election by lot as the 
method of appointing magis¬ 
trates and the institution of Magistrates 
payment for public service, elected by lot 
In 487 b.c. archons were first 
appointed by lot. As a result the polemarch 
ceased to be commander in chief, for not 
the most democratic of citizen soldiers 
were willing to trust their lives to a general 
selected by hazard, and the archonship 
degenerated from being the most power¬ 
ful magistracy to becoming a social distinc¬ 
tion. The place of the archons came to be 
taken by the board of ten generals, partly 
because the main problems of Athens in the 
fifth century were military and 
imperial, but mainly because 
the generalship was now the 
one important office which was 
still filled by election. The 
principle of payment for state 
seivice was introduced by 
Pericles in 451 with the pay¬ 
ment of members of the Council 
and jurymen in the law courts. 
It was not extended to pay¬ 
ment for attendance at the 
Ecclesia until the beginning of 
the fourth century. 

Aristotle, as we have already 
noticed, begins his treatise upon 
Politics by asking what is the 
function of the state, and his 
answer is, ' To provide its 
members with the opportunity 
for living well.’ Let us take, then, the 
most liberal and democratic of Greek 
states, Athens, and consider how far it 
may be thought to meet the philosopher’s 
requirement. 

* Our constitution,’ says Pericles in the 
Funeral Speech put in his mouth by 
Thucydides, ' is named a democracy, be¬ 
cause it is the rule not of the few but of 
the many. We give free play to all in our 
public life. . . Open and friendly in our 
private intercourse, in our public acts we 
keep strictly within the control of the 
law.’ The Athenian citizen, that is to say, 
acknowledges no master but law, and the 
sovereignty is vested in the people itself. 



JURYMEN’S TICKETS USED IN ANCIENT ATHENS 
Every Athenian citizen liable to serve on juries in the law 
courts received an identification ticket with his name and 
district and the number of Ins section in the jurymen's roll. 
Above, three bronze specimens (fifth-fourth century B.c.) with a 
potsherd from Naukralis for recording a vote of ostracism. 
British Museum 
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Its power, thanks to the small scale of 
ihe slate, the people exercises directly, 
not through representatives. It controls 
both the legislature and the executive ; 
the former because the Assembly has the 
final ratification or rejection of all legisla¬ 
tion, the latter because all magistrates, 
upon clemitting olfice, must submit to the 
examination of the popular courts, in 
which even the poorest citizen can sit. 

If the first principle of Athenian 
democracy is that of the sovereignty of 
the people, the second is that of the equal 
eligibility of all citizens to take part in 
government. Property qualification for 
office in practice disappeared, except in 
the case of some financial appointments ; 
lor where it remained a technical require¬ 
ment, it could be evaded by legal fiction. 
The poorest citizens were, therefore, 
eligible to take part in the government, 
and the introduction of state pay for 
state service made this eligibility more 
than theoretical, for a subsistence allow¬ 
ance thus enabled the poor man to neglect 
his day’s wage-earning for public duty. 

The theory of equal eligibility was 
further pushed to its logical extreme in the 
adoption of casting lots as the method of 
selecting magistrates. 
Characteristics of That chance is not 
Athenian Democracy likely to pick the best 
men is obvious, and 
one effect of its introduction, as we saw, 
was to concentrate political interest and 
to give the main political importance to 
the one remaining elective magistracy. 

The poorest Athenian citizen, therefore, 
could and did take part in the govern¬ 
ment of his country. It is true that the 
system did not lack its critics, Plato is 
never tired of attacking what we may call 
the gospel of the amateur. No one, he 
says, would select a chance person to 
cook his dinner or to steer his ship, and 
government is a yet more exacting art 
than cookery or steersmanship. ITe has 
less faith than had Aristotle in the 
general soundness of the average judge¬ 
ment, while he is very sensible of the 
fickleness and emotionalism of political 
crowds. ' The many-headed monster,' in 
his view, responds rather to the gratifica¬ 
tion of its appetites than to wise direction, 
and it will be led not by statesmen but 


by professional politicians. State pay¬ 
ment he attacks as a system of bribery, 
and is inclined to stress the bad influence 
upon national and individual character 
exerted bv a sj'stem which encourages the 
neglect of private for public affairs and 
tends to exalt the activities of busybodies. 

Some truth there is undoubtedly in 
all these criticisms, but 
purely from the point Objections of Con- 
Of view of practice, we temporary Critics 
may here notice that 
the Athenian Assembly was far better 
qualified than one might think directly 
to control political affairs. The number 
of adult male citizens was \'ery small, 
say between forty and fifty thousand 
in the fifth century. Every year there 
were elected five hundred Councillors, and 
no one might be Councillor more than 
twice. At any given moment, therefore, 
almost a quarter of the members of the 
Assembly must at some time or other 
have sat in the Council. There they had 
had practical first hand experience of the 
actual responsibility of carrying on the 
business of state. The. leaven of the 
politically experienced was, therefore, very 
much larger in the Athenian than in any 
other popular assembly. 

Perhaps the chief criticism, which will 
strike a modem observer, did not occur 
to Plato, for Plato was a Greek. It is a 
criticism which applies to all Greek city 
states. It is very significant that when 
Aristotle has arrived at the conclusion 
that the state exists to enable its citizens 
‘ to live well,’ he has then to ask ' what 
constitutes a citizen ? ’ 

For even in Athenian democracy the 
scope of political liberty would not satisfy 
a modern democrat, and in terms of brutal 
fact the citizens for whom the good life 
is provided form a hereditary class re¬ 
presenting a minority of the inhabitants 
of the state. Statistics of population in 
ancient Athens are intricate and uncer¬ 
tain, but if we take two different estimates, 
our statement will be seen to hold for 
either. Zimmern gives 40,000 citizens, 
•24,000 resident aliens, 55,000 slaves ; the 
citizens here represent 40,000 out of 
119,000. E. Meyer gives 55,000 citizens, 
14,000 resident aliens, 100,000 slaves; 
the proportion here is 55 to 169. 
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THE EASY LIFE OF RICH CITIZENS 


By using servile labour Greek citizens could 
occupy themselves with politics or intellectual 
pursuits. In Athens especially the slave-owning 
class, of which a member is shown in this vase 
painting, was an influential element in society. 
rrom Furtiudii^ler'Reichhold, * Gricchtschc Vasenmalerei' 

By slavery Greek thinkers were troubled, 
but they accepted it as part of the natural 
order of things. Aristotle practically de¬ 
cides that a Greek ought not to be a slave, 
but that there are certain human beings 
who are natural slaves, without 
sufficient brains or intelligence 
to be worthy of self-realization. 

For such it may even be to 
their advantage to be governed 
by others rather than to 
misgovern themselves. He 
compares the use of slaves to 
the use of tame animals, the 
difference being that a slave can 
understand relatively elaborate 
orders. 

In reaction against an ex¬ 
aggerated estimate of the 
importance of slavery in the 
Greek world, it is now the 
fashion rather to minimise it. 

But it is difficult for honesty to 
deny that ultimately Athenian 
democracy rested upon a basis 
of slavery, and that without 
slavery the degree of leisure, 
which Aristotle rightly notes to 
be an indispensable condition 
of his ideal, could not have 
been guaranteed to the citizen 


for the purposes of self-development and 
participation in public affairs. The chrty 
work of society has somehow to be done. 
The amount may now be reduced by 
machinery, but even in America the 
residual necessary minimum has until 
now been done mainly by successive waves 
of peasant immigrants. 

Slaves in Athens were not on the whole 
badly treated. The slave, it is true, had 
no legal personality; he was a chattel 
which could be seized for debt; his family 
relations were not recognized ; his evidence 
in the courts was given under torture. 
But the law guaranteed him, on the other 
hand, against brutal ill treatment by his 
master. Manumission was permitted, 
and became increasingly practised. The 
greatest banker of the fourth century, 
Pasion, started his career as a money¬ 
changer’s slave. 

What with us would be municipal 
services were performed by state slaves. 
All domestic work, which was not done 
by the women of the household, was 
done by slaves. Well-to-do families 
would have five or six, and all but the very 
poorest at least one. The household 
slave, however, as we meet him in Greek 



DOMESTIC SERVICE ALLOTTED TO SLAVES 
Aristotle's maxim, ‘ the good citizen ought not to learn the 
crafts of inferiors except for his occasional use,' illustrates the 
curious constitution of Greek society There were indeed citizen 
artisans, but menial work, as in the household, was almost 
always done by slaves ; those seen here are probably footmen. 

From Furtwansler-Rcichhold, ‘Gnechis .*/« Vasenm'iltre.' 
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literature, has all the characteristics but was actually conferred to a degree 

of the loyal and privileged retainer, which has nowhere else been realized. 

Skilled labour, again, will always command But, on the other hand ' citizens' were 

fair treatment ; for in any work demanding but a hereditary minority among the 

rnoie than the minimum ot attention and inhabitants of Attica. 


intelligence, to secure the good wall of the 
worker is essential even from the purely 
economic point of view. The very small 
scale of ancient industry, with its neces¬ 
sarily intimate human relationships, should 
also be remembered. Only in the silver 
mines of Laurium, where slaves were 
ruthlessly used as living tools until they 
wore out, were the brutal conditions of 
1 plantation ' slavery to be found. 

The other non-citizens were the 
' metics,’ or resident aliens. These 
it had been the policy ot Athens to 
encourage to settle in Attica, and as a 
class they were well contented with their 
lot. Their social position was not inferior 
to that of a citizen, but they possessed no 
political rights. An ancient authority 
has calculated that in any given year there 
were twenty thousand citizens drawing 
pay in some form or other from the state. 
Given a preoccupation of citizens with 
public affairs upon such a scale as these 
figures indicate, it is readily intelligible 
that, upon the whole, the commercial 
business tended more and more to pass 
into the hands of resident aliens, whose 
ineligibility saved them from the dis¬ 
traction of public affairs. 

The scale, then, upon which Athenian 
democracy was put into practice will 
justify serious criticism. Equal oppor¬ 
tunity to cilizens was not merely promised 


Even with this limitation, however, the 
Greeks had made a great discovery: 
the conception of the state as a voluntary 
association of freemen for 
their maximum benefit. The fundamental 
and as a living entity m Greek discovery 
the functional activities 
of which all its members must play an 
active part. This idea, which lies at the 
foundation of the subsequent development 
of Western political ideals, was quite 
foreign to the East, and Herodotus is 
right in his perception that the conflict 
between Persia and the patriot Greek 
states involved deep spiritual issues. 

This Greek view of the nature of society 
had been worked out on a very small scale, 
small enough indeed to permit of the direct 
government of the people by the people. 
The notion of representative government, 
in consequence, hardly emerged as a 
possibility in the consciousness of Greek 
political philosophers or statesmen. As 
we shall see in Chapter 49, the Greeks 
never perceived that the principles which 
held good for the ideal society upon a small 
scale must iii some way be given expression 
in the structure of any political unit larger 
than the city state if it was to prove healthy 
and permanent. Partly in consequence of 
this, such attempts as were made to create 
larger political units or empires proved 
to be short-lived failures. 

The moral which Greek politi¬ 



cal philosophy drew from this 
experience is characteristic. It 
was that the ideal society could 
only be realized in small and 
isolated communities. Thus 
while his great pupil Alexander 
was conquering the known 
world and bringing to an end 
the era of the city state, Aris¬ 
totle was mapping out an ideal 


INFORMAL COMMENT ON GREEK SLAVERY 
While the slaves labouring in the mines of Laurium may have 
suffered cruel treatment, those attached to households and the 
servile craftsmen enjoyed many amenities. The humanity of 
the ordinary owner finds a reflection m this engaging terra-cotta 
of an old slave asleep (sixth-fourth century b.c.). 

British Museum 


world of small urban political 
communities, carefully restrict¬ 
ed in population, and allowed 
but so much contact with each 
other as would not mutually 
corrupt good manners. 
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THE PERSIANS AND THE EMPIRE 
OF THE GREAT KING 

Describing the Religion and Character of the Iranians 
and the Organization of the Dominions which they ruled 

By G. B. GRUNDY D.Litt. 

Fellow of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford ; Author of The Great Persian War, etc. 


A sia south of the line of the Hindu 
Kush and west of the mountains of 
Afghanistan is a land of physical 
contrasts m which plains of extra¬ 
ordinary fertility, areas of desolate and 
uncultivable desert and rugged mountain 
regions are found in immediate proximity 
to one another. The richness of its 
cultivated regions has always proved a 
magnet to attract the covetousness of those 
who have lived in the areas within it and 
outside it which are less favoured by 
nature. 

For the greater part of the millennium 
immediately preceding the Christian Era 
the great plain of the Euphrates, a land 
whose natural fertility under irrigation 
had been brought to its highest point by 
the works of a world-old civilization, 
formed the nucleus of this western part 
of the continent of Asia. It was a 
country in which the population enjoyed 
an ease of existence that contrasted with 
the hardness and precariousness of the 
life which men lived in the regions of 
mountains and deserts which surrounded 
it. The virile dwellers in these less 
favoured areas looked with jealousy on the 
wealth of those who were settled on the 
fertile plains. The mountaineer, who won 
his living hardly by tilling the soil of the 
rare cultivable areas in his mountain home, 
or from the rearing of flocks on upland 
pasture, was tempted by the contrast 
between his own poverty and the wealth 
of neighbours inhabiting one of the richest 
regions in the world to essay the conquest 
of a land where life might be lived on easier 
terms than in his own rugged home. 

On the other hand, the prosperous 
dwellers in the plain were aware that, 


if they were to keep what they had got, 
thev must be piepared to repel the 
attacks which were suie to come from their 
poorer neighbours. They made up their 
minds that the best way of securing their 
own safety was by bringing those neigh¬ 
bours into some sort of subjection to their 
own power. But it was not merely these 
neighbours that they had to fear. The 
fame of the wealth of the Euph^ate^ 
region spread far and wide through the 
plains of northern Asia, so that the 
wild nomads of that region conceived now 
and again the idea of attempting the 
conquest, or at any rate the spoliation, 
of this eastern El Dorado. 

Thus there rose in the Euphrates basin 
monarchies that were not content with a 
life of ease which they knew to be a 
precarious condition, but for their own 
security sought to bring under their 
subjection as much as they could of 
western Asia. 

The strategic position of the Meso¬ 
potamian lands was not weak. On the 
north the great mass of the Armenian 
mountains, one of the 
most difficult regions in Strategic strength 
the world for an invader of Mesopotamia 
to traverse, protected 
them to a great extent from raids coming 
from the plains of southern Europe. 
These mountains are continued westward 
by the Anti-Taurus and Taurus chains, 
which formed, owing to the fewness and 
difficulty of the passes through them, a 
formidable barrier to possible assailants 
from the peninsula oi Asia Minor. To 
the east the plains are separated Irom 
the plateau of Iran by the parallel ridges 
of the Zagros chain. To the south lay 
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EXTENT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE AT ITS ZENITH UNDER DARIUS 
Consummate generalship and supreme statesmanship earned the Persian empire of Darius eastwards to the mountain lands about the Indus and westwards 
to Macedonia and the Isles of Greece. The imperial sway was threatened by the upstart satrapies to the north and noith-nest at the time of the King’s 
accession, but in two years Danus made lus authority supreme and established the Persian empire on a solid basis Insubordination among the oi lan 
Greeks lesulted m Darius and, after lnm, Xerxes, launching- great expeditions to subdue their Greek brethren on the mainland, but they ended in di::as 
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the sea and the desert, and to the west 
also the northern stretches ot the Arabian 
desert, impassable by an invading army. 

The peoples which, in the last millennium 
before Christ, formed the population of 
this West Asian region were almost as 
varied in character as the region itself. 
Asia Minor was a very museum of 
nationalities ■ Greeks in the west, and in 
patches on the northern coast ; Phrygians, 
a Thracian race from Europe, in the north¬ 
west , Carians, Lycians and Lydians, 
races probably akin to that mysterious 
race winch created the great civilization of 
Crete, in its western and south-western 
area ; Hit ti tea mixed with fragments of 
Scythian and Cimmerian tribes in the 
region east of the Halys river. The 
Hittites were possibly of the same ethnic 
family as the Lydians and their neighbours. 
The Cimmerians, and to a certain extent 
the Scyths, were of the Iranian branch 
of the Indo-European family of nations, 
fragments of bands of raiders who had 
made their way into Asia Minor from the 
plains of South Europe. 

In Armenia the population was of the 
Indo-European family, probably of the 
Iranian branch; for their religion and 
their history in Roman times suggest 
kinship with the Iranians who lived south¬ 
east of them. Semitic peoples inhabited 
Syria and the northern Euphrates region. 
In the south of that region, in Babylonia, 
they were mingled with the Sumerians, 
a people who brought the arts of civiliza¬ 
tion to a very high point, aided, perhaps, 
by knowledge derived from India. 

To the south-east of Babylonia, east of 
the Persian Gulf, lay Elam, a mountainous 
region, inhabited by a people 
Varied Races whose racial affinities are 
in West Asia unknown. East, beyond the 
ridges of the Zagros chain, 
in the north-west of the plateau of Iran, 
dwelt the Medes, an Iranian race. The 
Persians, who are associated so closely 
with them in later history, seem to have 
dwelt in the southern, mountainous part 
of the plateau. It is possible that they 
were originally a Median tribe 

By the time that the Medes and Persians 
emerge on the surface of history the 
whole of south Russia and the plains of 
the Oxus were occupied by races of Iranian 


blood or Iranian affinities, of which the 
Scythians and Cimmerians are best known 
to history They had broken into south 
Russia in the early centuries of this 
millennium and settled in the area to the 
north of the Euxine. The Parthians, who 
weie destined to plav a great part in 
western Asia in Roman times, occupied 
at the dawn of history the western dis¬ 
tricts of Khorassan, far east of the region 
where the Medes and Persians dwelt. 

The special habitats ot the Medes and 
Persians respectively were the moun¬ 
tainous districts which lie north-west 
and south-east of that 
great desert which forms Ethnic Relations 
the middle part of modern of the Iranians 
Persia. The two regions 
were of much the same character, large 
areas of mountain upland suitable for 
pasture, interspersed by well-watered and 
fertile valleys, regions which might have 
satisfied those who dwelt in them had 
they not been in too obvious contrast 
with the exceptional fertility and wealth 
of the irrigated plains of Mesopotamia. 

The terminology of ethnography has 
become somewhat confused by modifica¬ 
tions which the discoveries of the last 
half century have rendered necessary. 
Generically the Iranians belonged to that 
Indo-European family of nations which 
included a large part of the population, 
of India, and also, even at the dawn of 
history, a large part of the peoples of 
Europe. Specifically they belonged to the 
Aryan branch of the race, a name not 
invented by the modern ethnologist, but 
that by which the Iranian and Indian 
branches of the race called themselves. 

Though the various races of the Indo- 
European family had separated from one 
another long before history begins, and 
though no legend or myth going back to 
that period of separation has survived, 
yet the evidence of a language and of a 
religion which were originally common 
to all these peoples affords scientific proof 
of their original unity. Of the evidence 
of language it is not necessary to speak 
.here ; but that derived from religion has 
a special bearing on some of the most 
important characteristics of that branch 
of the Iranian race which was for two 
centuries paramount in western Asia. 
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It is possible to trace the religions of all 
the Indo-European races back to an original 
worship of powers of nature. It is a natural 
impulse in man to seek to propitiate those 
powers of nature which he does not under¬ 
stand, those powers which are supposed 
to send him good or bad harvests, peace 
or war, and, generally speaking, prosperity 
or ill fortune in all the various phases of 
life. In such a religion good and evil are 
material concepts. With the Greeks and 
Romans this mateiialistic concept of good 
and evil was still the main feature of then- 
religion in historical times. Such ideas 
as they developed oi a moral and spiritual 
good were evolved either by teaching 
or experience drawn from 
Religion born of the conventions of social 
Nature warship life, leavened by an idea 
that there was a power, 
Nemesis, outside the gods of their pan¬ 
theon, which punished in this life various 
forms of manifest evil. It is perhaps 
strange that the imaginative Greek did 
not evolve a concept of religion more 
spiritual than that of the unimaginative 
Roman; but his spiritual imagination, 
when it developed, turned to the explora¬ 
tion of the possibilities of Man rather than 
of God. 

The Aryan (Indian and Iranian) branch 
of the family was more imaginative than 
the Greek, and had developed its spiritual 
ideas long before the Greek had emerged 
from crude materialism. Yet even its 
religious ideas were evolved from material¬ 
istic beginnings. To the early Aryan 
good and evil were concerned with material 
things, and especially with the supply of 
the fruits of the earth. 

There are points of similarity between 
the religions of the Aryan and non-Aryan 
branches of the Indo-European race so 
striking as to make it beyond doubt that 
they had one and the same origin, and, 
initially, one and the same form. The 
very remotest traditions which have 
survived in, and with reference to, these 
religions, however, do not cany the 
modern world back to that time of 
uniformity. But from the remotest period 
that can be traced in Aryan religious 
tradition the Aryans had developed a 
concept of deity in great contrast to that 
which prevailed in the Greek and Roman 


world of any period which history or even 
legend can reach—a contrast the import¬ 
ance of which has not been sufficiently 
emphasised by writers who have com¬ 
pared the religions of the two branches 
of the Indo-European race. 

From the very earliest period of which 
any trace survives the Aryan had a 
conception of good and evil as emanating 
from diherent powers, from gods and from 
demons. The gods were benevolent; the 
demons malevolent. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, conceived gods who could 
and might be cither, according as their 
worshippers did or did not placate them 
by the formalities of prayer and sacrifice. 
It is perhaps needless to say that the 
Aryan concept implies a much higher idea 
ot the divine nature than that which 
prevailed among the Greeks and Romans. 

But as at some very remote period there 
had come a parting of the ways in the 
notions of divinity held by Aryan and 
non-Aryan Indo-Europeans, so later, also 
at some date beyond record, the develop¬ 
ments of religious ideas among the Aryan 
races began to take different directions, 
the Iranian going one way and the Indian 
another. Of the Indian it is not necessary 
to speak here ; but of the two it may be 
said that, judged by modern western 
ideas, the Iranian developed a concept of 
religion higher than that which came to 
prevail in India. 

There was one material element, fire, 
which seems to have played a part in the 
very earliest form of religion among the 
Indo-European races. It 
was, no doubt, as a source Iranian Venera- 
of heat and light that it tion oi Fire 
came to have divinity 
attributed to it. As such it was associated 
with the sun, so that there was always 
a connexion between the veneration 
given to the one and to the other. Its 
prominence was greater in the religions 
of the Iranian peoples than among the 
races of southern Europe; but among the 
Greeks and Romans its sanctity was 
shown by the worship of Hestia (Vesta), 
and in Greek legend by the myth of Pro¬ 
metheus. Also to Iranian and Greek alike 
the greatest of the gods was the god of 
light and heat. There were counterparts 
of Zeus and Uranus among all the Indo- 
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European peoples. Thus there were con¬ 
trasts and similarities between the Iranian 
and non-Iranian Indo-European religions. 

The Iranian religion as it existed 
among the Medes and Persians of the 
day’s of Darius did not originate with 
them. They borrowed it from the Iranians 
farther east, among whom Zarathustra, 
or Zoroaster, was said to have laid the 
foundations of a revised creed imposed 
upon the old beliefs of the Iranian peoples. 
The Iranians seem originally to have 
had the conception of a world full of 
demons hostile to mankind, opposed by 
spiritual beings which gave man material 
blessings. The latter they associated 
with light, the former with darkness; 
physical phenomena associated with good 
and evil throughout the Indo-European 
world generally, 

But to Zoroaster was attributed the 
idea of a conflict between good and evil, 
not merely in the material but also in the 
spiritual world. In his ideas with regard 
to material good the Iranian did not 
differ from his ethnic relations, in that 


he held the belief that Man must win 
blessings from God by prayer and sacrifice ; 
though he did not, like the Greek and 
Roman, conceive of a god who would 
send evil on him if these offices were 
omitted. God would simply withhold 
the good. The evil would come from the 
powers of evil, against whom a neglected 
god would not defend mankind. 

In the Iranian, as in the Greek and 
Roman world, the deceased ancestoi 
was regarded as having the power to 
confer blessings on his descendants. It it 
not possible in the case of the Greeks 
and Romans to see any real connexion 
between ancestor worship and that ol 
the national gods; and it is generally held 
that the two forms had independent 
origins, and developed side by side 
without traceable effect on one another 
However that may be, the Iranian had 
connected the two by regarding ancestors 
as saints about the throne of the supreme 
god Ahura-mazda, or Ormuzd, beings who 
could by intercession obtain from him 
blessings on their posterity. 



AHURA-MAZDA AS REPRESENTED ON THE ROCK OF BEHISTUN 
In 516 b.o. Danus caused the history of his accession to be engraved on the face of a towering rock 
at Behistun. A photograph of the accompanying sculptures appears in page 1090, necessarily fore¬ 
shortened owing to the inaccessibility of the site. Its details are shown in this drawing. Ahura- 
mazda the national god of the Persians, is represented within a winged disk symbolising the sun, 
with forks of lightning flashing from either side—symbolism derived through Assyria from Egypt. 

From 1 W onders of Iht Past * 
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The religion of Iran as developed in 
Darius’ time was a monotheism which 
retained tiaces of the polytheism of the 
Indo-European races. Ahura-mazda was 
without question a god whose supremacy 
was such that all other divine beings were 
subordinated to him. He was not, like 
the Zeus of the Gieek world, merely ‘ first 
among his peers.' There were, indeed, 
other god-like beings; but they were 
genii, spiritual beings rather than gods, 
conceived of as objects of worship, but 
not as being on the same spiritual plane 
as the supreme god. They did not stand 
beside Uiura-mazda as Heia, Apollo, 
Poseidon and the other gods of the Graeco- 
Roman world did beside Zeus. This fact is 
of great significance in any estimate of the 
lelalive spirituality of the Iranian leligion 
as compared with those of the rest of the 
Indo-European family of nations. 

But what is more important from a 
practical point of view is the profound 
difference between the ideas associated 
with genii in the mind of the Iranian 
and those associated with his gods in the 
mind of the Greek. To the Greeks the 
gods represented powers in physical 
nature, of the sea, the sun, the rain and of 
production. The benefits which the gods 
could confer were material. But to the 
Iranian, Ahura-mazda was the god of light, 
of truth, of purity, the creator r- 
of all, the wise, the almighty. 

He represented the abstract 
as well as the concrete/ the 
spiritual as well as the physical 
woild. Beside him were the 
genii, the immortal saints of 
the religion, representing ab¬ 
stractions such as health, im¬ 
mortality and similar ideas. 

In contrast with them were 
the demons of death, sterility, 
deceit and so forth, always at 
war with the beneficent beings ; 
defeated by them, but never 
wholly conquered. Their 
number was endless, mani¬ 
fested in all the forms of evil. 

At their head was Ahriman, 
whose throne was in the dark¬ 
ness of the north. 

Thus Iranian ethics were 
not, as in the Greek world, a 


side of life having little or no connexion 
with religion, but so intimately associated 
with it as to be an inseparable part of 
the religious whole. Religion entered into 
the daily conduct of the Persian in a way 
in which it never did into the life of the 
Greek. Generally speaking, the Iranian 
religion differs most widely from the other 
Indo-European religions in the fact that 
moral conduct is not merely one element, 
but the central element of it. It is a 
religion of reality, not of mere formality. 

Moreover, the good life was not merely 
inculcated as a precept of the religion, 
but was also encouraged 
by its ideal of the after- Teaching about 
life. While its teaching the After-life 
admitted that the good 
could never attain a final victory in this 
life, since one of its important doctrines 
was that this world came into being by 
reason of the clash between good and 
evil, yet it inspired men to believe in 
the separation of good and evil in the 
after-life. There were not one but two 
worlds of the hereafter : a world of good 
and happiness to which passed the spirits 
of those who had 'done good in this world, 
and another of evil and misery, for 
those who had done evil. The fate of the 
dead was determined by a last judgement 
at the bridge of Tsinvat. 



ALTARS TO THE GOD OF PURITY AND TRUTH 


Fire, as producing heat and light, was the true symbol to the 
Iranians of the personality of Ahura-mazda. These two im¬ 
posing fire-altars, the height of a man, stand on a stepped 
platform on the western slope of the Hussem Kuh at Perse- 
pohs ; altars and platform are all hewn, out of the solid rock. 
From Sane and Herzfeld ' Iranishe Felsrehefs ’ 
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ANCIENT PERSIAN ARTISTRY 

Opulent imagination is expressed m this Persian 
ornament of the fourth or fifth century b o 
I t is of gold, and the cells in the armlet itself 
and in the terminal gryphons were once filled 
with a blue mineral, probably lazuhte. 

Victoria and Albert V: iset'vi 

If by the immortality of the soul be 
understood an unending future existence, 
then the Iranian religion presumed more 
than that. It taught that each man had 
a genius, or soul, which had existed in an 
immeasurable past, abode with him in 
this life, and passed at his death to an 
eternity in another world, a world in 
which the departed spirits of the good 
brought blessings on descendants who 
honoured them with prayer and sacrifice. 

Thus, the religion of the Iranian pre¬ 
sented this great contrast to the religion 
of the contemporary peoples of southern 
Europe ; it was a personal rather than a 
national religion, a religion which guided 
the moral conduct of the individual in 
every act of life, not a religion of 
formality to which the devotee need not 
conform save at times of public worship. 

Its abstract character as compared 
with the religions of Greece and Rome is 
shown by its symbolism. The symbols of 
divinity among the Greek and Roman 
peoples were gods sculptured or painted 
in human form. It is true that on 
certain Persian monuments which have 
survived, the sculptor has sought to 
represent the personality of Ahura-mazda. 
But the true symbol of that deity was 
fire. Fire as producing heat was the 
purifier, and as producing light was sym¬ 


bolical of truth; and truth and purity weie 
the essential attributes of Ahura-mazda. 
He was not considered as being subject 
to those human frailties which legend 
and epic attributed to the gods of Greece. 

The points of similarity between the 
concepts of the Iranian and the Christian 
religions are obvious. Whether the latter 
drew any inspiration from the former 
cannot be said, for it is not known how- 
far the Iranian creed had influenced the 
Near East by the time when the Christian 
era began. The influence, if any, may 
have come through the later develop¬ 
ments of pre-Christian Jewish doctrine, 
the teachings of which had almost cer¬ 
tainly been affected by Persian influence. 
Iranian religious doctrine was modified 
greatly in the centuries which intervened 
between the days of Darius and the days 
of the Antonine emperors of Rome ; but 
in its modified form, as Mithraism (see 
Chap. 74), it still taught the possibility 
of a blissful after-life, and so caught the 



ARCHAIC SILVER DRINKING HORN 

Persian art owed much to Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian art, yet had a new spirit. The indebted¬ 
ness and the originality are both perceptible in 
this fluted silver drinking horn with a fantastic 
beaked and horned animal for handle 
British Museum 
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imagination of a western world that had 
long faced the phenomenon of death with 
much fear, little hope, and no assurance. 
As cornering a message of hope for the 
future it pioved a senous rival to that 
Christianity w hose doctrine held out similar 
fair hopes of the hereafter. 

It was inevitable that a religion so 
personal, a religion which made so many 
demands on the moral conduct of the in¬ 
dividual, should aftect for the better the 
lives of its devotees. Despite a fierce 
rivalry between Greek and Peisian, which 
during the fifth and fourth centuiies before 
Christ prejudiced eithei race against the 
other, it is possible to see that, unless 
Herodotus and Xenophon misrepresent 
the views of tlieir countrymen, the Greeks 
recognized in the Persian certain great 
qualities which they themselves did not 
possess to the same degree. 

The Persian was no saint; but, judged 
by the moral standard prevailing in the 
world of his time, he was morally superior 
to the men of contemporary races. He 
could be cruel on occasion ; but he had not 
that lust for cruelty so characteristic of 
some of the races ol western Asia. He had 
certain vices common to the East that 
are abhorred by western races, which have 



SCYTHIAN WARRIORS’ UNIFORM 
As depicted on tins palace frieze at Persepohs, 
Scythian warriors wore pointed hoods and long 
cloaks. They carried short spears and dis¬ 
tinctive shields, convex oval m shape and 
apparently made of plaited wickerwoik. 

Berlin Museum 
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not the same temptation to pursue them 
but he possessed the virtues of truth and 
honesty in an age when such virtues were 
not common. Of his bravery theie can 
be no doubt. He succumbed to the 
Macedonian because the latter was the 
better armed, not because he was the 
biavcr man. And, when he had suc¬ 
cumbed, the greatest of the Macedonians, 
Alexander, recognized him as a worthy 
partner in the rule of that empire in which 
he had been long supreme. 

By force of superior weapons the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander, the Seleucids, main¬ 
tained a precarious 
hold on the Iranian Iranians proot 
portion of their em- against Hellenisation 
pire, and sought to 
llellenise it by the planting of colonies of 
Greeks in various parts of it. But the 
Hellenisation stopped short at the material 
arts of life. The eastern Iranian bor¬ 
rowed no ideas either moral or political 
Irom these Greek islands in a sea of 
orientalism. The religious ideas of the 
Greeks of that age, mingled scepticism 
and superstition, did not appeal to him. 
He went his own way till the precarious 
Graeco-Macedonian rule faded and died, 
and the Parthian Iranian attained the 
mastery in western Asia beyond the 
Taurus and the Arabian desert. 

Up to the time of the destruction of 
Nineveh in 612 b.c. the predominant 
power in west Asia was that Assyrian 
kingdom which was centred in the northern 
plains of the Euphrates basin. It had 
brought under its dominion Babylonia, 
Media, Armenia and Syria, and, less than 
lorty years before its fall, the land of 
Elam. To within a very brief period before 
the catastrophe it seemed at the height 
of its power and splendour; but it is 
evident that this power had been wasted 
in continual warfare with those races it 
had subdued, people who were ready to 
face any danger in order to free them¬ 
selves from a subjection as cruel as any 
which is recorded in history. The Assyrian 
was a first-rate fighter ; but he showed 
little capacity for ordered rule. 

Among his rebellious subjects the Medes 
were prominent; and it is in connexion 
with their relations with Assyria that they 
first appear in history. 
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The Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians recorded various 
events in early Median his¬ 
tory in their inscriptions ; 
and the decipherment of 
these has made it possible to 
reconstruct in outline the 
story of the kingdom. The 
Modes themselves left very 
few such records behind 
them, save the inscriptions 
set up by Darius at various 
periods of his reign. For 
such knowledge as can be 
gained of the Medes and 
Persians before thc-ir coming 
into direct contact with the 
Greeks the modern world 
has to have recourse mainly 
to a few references made to 
them in inscriptions of the 
very last age of the revived 
Babylonian kingdom, and to 
such information as is con¬ 
tained in the works oi Greek 
writers, especially Herodotus, 

Ctesias and Xenophon. 

Xenophon may be dis¬ 
missed in a few words. 

Though it is probable that 
he knew the Persians as a 
race as well as any Greek of 
his day, it never occurred to 
him to write a Persian his¬ 
tory in any comprehensive form. The 
Anabasis is an account of a brilliant ad¬ 
venture of the Greek race, confined, so 
far as subject is concerned, to one brief 
but exciting incident in the long history' 
of the Persian kingdom. The Cyropaedia 
gives interesting details with regard to 
Persian life and ethics ; but contributes 
little to our knowledge of Persian history. 

Ctesias had peculiar opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge of the past history 
of Persia, opportunities which he may 
be said to have wasted in an attempt to 
discredit the authority of his predecessor, 
Herodotus. He was physician at the 
Persian court from 414 to 398 b.c., and he 
must have written his history shortly 
after the latter year. The ancient world 
regarded him as a liar, and such later 
authors as dealt with Persian history by 
the usual method of plagiarising from 
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previous historians pictured 
HerodotU' as an autlmiicy. 

It is possible to lonn a 
probable conjecture as to the 
sources used by fhrodotus 
in his account of earlv Median 
and Persian history. He 
himself speaks of Persian 
chronicles as though he had 
had recourse to them ; but 
as there is no reason to 
believe that he knew the 
Persian language, he must 
have studied them at second 
hand. Yet, though there 
are manifest eirom in his 
Medo-Persian hislorv, there 
is undoubtedly much that 
may he accepted as bust- 
worthy. 

Around the personality of 
such founders of empire as 
Cyrus legends would grow 
freely, embodied, as is the 
way in the East, in folk¬ 
tales which would be told 
in the bazaars or wherever 
men congregated; and it 
may be regarded as certain 
that these would have 
reached western Asia Minor 
before Herodotus’ own day, 
and would have been trans¬ 
lated mto Greek by the tale- 
loving Hellene. On these he may have 
drawn. But it has also been surmised on 
reasonable evidence that Herodotus had 
Persian friends, particularly' among that 
family which held the satrapy of Dascylium 
on the south shore of the Propontis as a 
sort of hereditary vice-royalty during the 
whole of the fifth century, and that he 
drew information from them, since in his 
early 7 Persian history' he has special in¬ 
formation with regard to the deeds of 
ancestors of this family 7 . As regards other 
possible sources, it is known that, though 
official records are conspicuous by their 
absence, epics or sagas dealing with his¬ 
torical events in Persian history were 
features of Persian life. 

The story of the Median kingdom as 
told by Herodotus begins about 700 b.c,, 
and covers, roughly speaking, the last 
century oi Assyrian history'. He gives a 



PERSIAN MALE COSTUME 
Early Persian garb is clearly 
presented in this silver figur¬ 
ine The baggy trousers and 
long cloak, open in front, arc- 
still the national costume. 

Berlin Museum 
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PANORAMA OF PERSEPOLIS AS VIEWED TO-DAY FROM THE PLAINS OF MERVDASHT 

Persepolis was raised upon a vast artificial platform constructed at the foot of a spur of the mountain chain that traverses the plain of Mervdasht m he 
modern Persian province of Fars. The platform, made of gigantic blocks of limestone, had a greatest length of 436 yards and a greatest width of 10 
yards, the whole being surrounded by a perpendicular containing wall 32 to 39 feet high. This photograph gives a good view of the sheer side of he 
platform, with the shell of the palace of Darius upon it to the right and, on the left, some of the columns of the Hypostyle Hall of Xerxes. 
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VISION OF PERSEPOLIS IN THE DAYS OF ITS LIVING SPLENDOUR 
From the ground plan of the ruined city (top), from the ruins themselves and from particulars 
furnished by many extant reliefs it has been possible to prepare this reconstruction of Persepolis as 
it was in the days of its glory. On the right the great staircase leads up to the Propylaea of 
Xerxes, beyond which are the Hypostyle Hall of Xerxes, and the palaces of Darius and Xerxes. In 
the centre are the gardens, and to the left of the Hypostvle Hall is the Hall of a Hundred Columns. 

Beyond the plateau two of the seven hillside sepulchres of the Achaemenid Kings are shown. 

After a reconstruction by Ch. Chipiez 
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list of kings, some of whose names appear 
in recognizable forms in Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions. But, following Median sources, 
he is under the impression that the Median 
kingdom was independent of Assyria a 
generation or two before such freedom was 
actually attained. The Medes were restless 
subjects of that cruel rule, and there is no 
reason to doubt that there were many 
revolts during the seventh century B.c. 
in which the Medes were sometimes the 
assailants, sometimes the assailed. But 
Median independence did not come till 
very shortly before Nineveh fell and the 
Assyrian kingdom vanished utterly from 
the world and from history. 

The beginning of the end was a great 
inroad of the Scyths from the north into 
western Asia. It is plain from the 
Assyrian monuments that the Assyrians 
had employed this race in wars with 
Armenians and Medes, and had thus 
introduced it to a knowledge of the wealth 
of the plains of western Asia. To these 
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wild but by no means uncivilized nomads 
the temptation to acquire some of this 
wealth was too great to be resisted , and 
so m the lattei half of the seventh centurv 
they poured into Mesopotamia in such 
numbers that Assyna, wasted by con¬ 
tinual war, could not repel them It was 
moi e than a raid, for the term ' raid ’ can 
hardly be applied to an inroad which 
lasted for at least twenty years The 
invaders overran the lich lands of the 
Euphrates region and Syiia, where the 
Jew's shut themselves up in their fenced 
cities and watched the devastation of then 
lands by those wild horsemen ‘ Where¬ 
fore a lion out of the forest shall slay them, 
and the v'olf of the evening shall spoil 
them , a leopard shall watch over their 
cities , everyone that goeth forth shall 
be torn to pieces,’ said the Hebrew 
prophet, Jeremiah, who saw the terrible 
inroad 

The Scythians did not destroy Assyna , 
but they so broke its power that m 6ia a 


combined foice of Medes and Babylonians 
captured Nineveh and destroyed it and 
the kingdom Thus the Medes and Babv 
lomans succeeded to the heritage of 
Assyria 

The previous history of the Medes is in 
itself obscure, and is further obscured by 
Herodotus error m supposing that they 
won independence of Assyria at an earlier 
date than they actually did. Of them 
Fravurtish, the Phraortes of Greek his- 
tonans, who reigned irom about 655 to 633, 
subdued, so Herodotus says, the Persians, 
and later perished in an abortive attack 
on Nineveh The anccstois of the later 
Persian line of kmgs, the Achaemenuls, 
seem to have been at this time merely 
chiefs of the Persian tube of the Pasarga- 
dae Akhamanish the Achaemenes of the 
Gieeks, foundei of the line, is mentioned tn 
the Belnstun inscription of Darius and is 
therefore not to be legarded as an un¬ 
substantial hero of legend His successor 
Chaispi the Teispes of Herodotus, is also 



GRAND STAIRWAY TO THE PALACt OF THE KING OF KINGS 


The state entrance to the palace buildings was by the great staircase on the south-western side ol 
the artificial plateau to winch it still serves as the ascent It consists of two separate flights of steps 
parallel with the wall and contains in all a hundred and eleven steps so gentle in gradient that a 
horseman could ride up and down it without difficulty The foot of the staircase is reached from 
the plain by a gentle slope adapted to the approach of a large body of people 
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RUINS OF THE STATELY HALLS OF XERXES AND DARIUS 


Only about a dozen broken pillars remain of the Hypostvle Hall of Xerxes, once the most imposing 
building in Persepolis It stood upon a platform encrusted with carvings and reliefs and was 
reached by a secondary staircase from the mam artificial plateau Behind it on a level some seven 
feet higher still was the palace of Darius comprising portico, pillared hall and rectangular chambers 
The rums (below) give an idea of what it was like originally (see plate facing page 1141) 


Upper photo, Str Percy Sykes; lower, from Sam and Hcrijcld Irani che Fclsrchefs' 


mentioned in the same inscription. Dur¬ 
ing the reign or chieftainship of Teispes 
the power of the family was increased by 
the acquisition of the lordship of Anshan, 
the eastern part of Elam, which seems to 
have been a reward for his having helped 
the Assyrians in their attack on Elam 


about the year 647. It may be presumed 
that he at the same time freed himself 
from what must have been at most a brief 
subnotion to the Median monarchy 
The successor of Phraortes on the throne 
of Media was a certain Huvakshatara, 
the Cyaxares of Greek story. He it was 
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who helped Babylonia to over¬ 
throw Assyria. From him 
therefore dates the greatness of 
that Median realm which was 
in every sense the forerunner 
of the Persian Empire. In the 
partition of the spoil of Assyria 
Babylonia obtained Babylonia 
and Syria, To Media fell the 
former home region of Assyria 
in the upper plain ot the Tigris, 
and what was probably a nomi¬ 
nal possession of the wild up¬ 
lands of Armenia. 

The history of the next fifty 
years may be summed up briefly 
by saying that Babylonia passed 
through a brilliant period of life 
under a line of kings, of whom 
the Nebuchadrezzar of Bible 
story was the most famous, to 
fall in the end beneath the sway 
of the conquering Cyrus. But 
little is known of the story of 
Media during this half century ; 
what is known suggests that its 
history must have been more 
strenuous than that of Baby¬ 
lonia ; and that a great part of 



From thebe rums of the eastern, inner portal of the fropylaea 
with their human-headed, winged colossi it is easy to imagine 
the erstwhile massive grandeur of the gate and its formidable 
Assyrian appearance when viewed from front and rear. 



What the Propylaea must have looked like when perfect is shown in the reconstruction opposite. 
All that actually remains of the structure to-day are these limestone fragments of the pieis at its 
extremities and" the shafts of two of the inner columns. The contrast presented by the four-square 
masonry of the portals and the airy pillars and delicate grace of the side elevation was new in archi¬ 
tecture, an ingenious combination of the three great architectures of the ancient world. 

PORTALS AND PILLARS OF THE GREAT PORCH OF XERXES 

Loucr photo, Sir Percy Sykee 
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TRIBUTE TO XERXES FROM SYRIA AND BACTRIA 
I ollowing the okl established practice ol onontal monarclis the Persian Kings covered all available 
wall space with caiving in relief lllustiating the glonous events of then caiccr The face of the sup¬ 
porting platform of the Hypostvle Hall ot Xerxes and of the walls of the outside staircase leading up 
to it was thus covered with multitudes of figures depicting subject peoples bringing tribute to him 
Ill the uppei of these strips Syrians aie thus portrayal , in the loivei, Bactnans 
Cast from Ptrstpolis m British 1 Iuseunt 


the remainder of Cvaxaics’ long reign 
must have been occupied with the sub¬ 
jugation of those foirnei Assyrian tnbu- 
tanes that had fallen under his rule, which 
at first must have been nominal 
By 585 he had extended his dominions 
so as to include the eastern pa.it of Asia 
Minor, a legion nevei really under Assynan 
dominion, for that powei had never held 
real sway beyond the Taurus In this 
advance he came into contact with the 
Lydian kingdom, which had m recent 
years greatly increased its powei, and had 
extended its dominions as far as the Halys 
On this river the Medes and Lydians drew 
up their armies m 585 bc, in leadiness 
to fight a battle It was never fought, 
however, for as recorded 111 Chronicle IV 
an eclipse of the sun so frightened 
both sides that they diew off , and 
not very long afterwaids a peace was 
ai ranged between them through the 
mediation of Babylon. 


Theieafter, so fai as is known, things 
remained in statu quo in western Asia 
until the use of Cyius 

It is not possible to say what was 
the position of the Achaememd family 
and its dominions with regard to the 
aggiandised Media, except this, that the 
Acliaememds were brought by marriage 
into relationship with the Median royal 
house This, and the close connexion 
between Mede and Persian, is implied m 
the mannei in which Nabomdus of Babylon 
records the subsequent submission of the 
Medes to Cyius Lie regards the change 
of dynasty as a mere domestic matter in 
Median history, not as the conquest of 
one race by another, nor even as a 
tevolution 

About the personality of Cyius, one of 
the outstanding figuies m tile history 
of western Asia, there grew up a mass 
of legendary tiadition, the greater jsart of 
which has to bonow a phrase of Tliucy- 
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MAKERS OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE THE TERRIBLE ARCHERS OF DARIUS 
The art of the Persian kings was thoroughly cosmopolitan and drew elements from Egypt and Ionia 
but comparison with the colour plates m pages 953-56 will show that their enamel work was denved 
directly from their neighbours and subjects m Mesopotamia This is a bodyguard of King Darius 
from his palace at Susa, consisting of the famous Persian archers ; they are equipped with long spear 
enormous quiver and a short, curved bow of the Scythian type 
The Louvre 
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dides, ' won its way into the realm of 
myth.’ We know, however, that Cyrus 
overthrew the ruling king of Media, 
Aslyages, by a sudden move against him, 
and seized the sovereign power for him¬ 
self. Such reliable evidence as may be 
sifted from the mass ot legend seems to 
establish the fact that Cyrus 
The advent was related "to the Median 
of Cyrus royal house, and so merely 
succeeded to the heritage of 
the Median line of kings. It is also notice¬ 
able that, once his coup d'etat had been 
accomplished, there is no hint of the Medes 
having shown dissatisfaction with the 
change of dynasty, though it seems that 
the outlying parts of the kingdom did not 
accept Cyrus without a struggle. Thus 
was founded that great Medo-Persian 
empire which was destined to rule western 
Asia for more than two centuries. 


so the story goes, went far towards 
the adoption of Egyptian manners and 
customs. In 522 he started on his return 
journey to his Asiatic possessions, and 
on his way received the news that a 
certain pretender had had considerable 
success in masquerading as his brother, 
Smerdis. But before he could deal with 
this pretender, whose, real name was 
Gaumata, he died in Syria. 

The tale of what followed in the Persian 
kingdom is very obscure. From what 
Darius says in the Behistun inscription, 
and from the somewhat romantic tales 
preserved by Herodotus, it may be 
gathered that the pretender did for a short 
time rule the kingdom. His reign, how¬ 
ever, began and ended in the year 522, 
towards the end of which Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, and certain other prominent 
Persians assassinated him. 


From this time onward Mede and 
Persian may be treated as one race, as is 
shown by the indifference with which the 
Greeks used either name to designate the 
whole. 

Few details of the reign of Cyrus have 
come down to the modern world, but such 
as. we have are contained in the account 
of his victorious career in Chronicle IV. 

After conquering Lydia and the Baby¬ 
lonian Empire, whose dominions he added 
to his own, he died in 529 b.c., leaving 
two sons, Cambyses and Smer¬ 
dis, between whom troubles 
arose as to the succession. 

Herodotus, who draws his ac¬ 
count of Cambyses from Egyp¬ 
tian sources, which are natur¬ 
ally hostile to the conqueror ot t 
Egypt, gives the impression [ 
that he was rather a futile f.» 
person. The Persians did not 
think so, for they said that, j' 
whereas they had found in 
Cyrus a father, they found in 
Cambyses a master. Smerdis 
disappeared shortly before }£■ 
Cambyses set out to invade *' 

Egypt, and it is said that he 
was murdered by his brother. of these fi 

Cambyses proceeded to ex- represents a 
tend the Persian Empire by from i 

conquering Egypt: where he palace°of\ 
remained for some years, and, 


Darius appears to have been at first a 
king without a kingdom, for the satraps of 
the provinces and the vassal princes who 
had been main¬ 
tained in the 
rule of their 
principalities 
revolted with 
one consent. 

It seems to 
have taken him 
some years to 




LIFEGUARDS OF THE PERSIAN KINGS 
Of these figures, that on the left, from the Hall of Xerxes, 
represents a bowman of the King’s bodyguard, those on the 
right, from the Palace of Darius, two Persian spearmen. It is 
noteworthy that military subjects are more common in the 
Palace of Darius, scenes oi luxurious palace-life in his son’s. 

Berlin Museum 
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reconquer the empire ; but he did the 
work thoroughly. 

It was perhaps this great rebellion which 
led him to make a thorough reorganization 
of the administration of his realm, for 
neither Cyrus nor Cambyses, whose reigns 
had been devoted to its conquest, had had 
time for so great a task. Such arrange¬ 
ments as they had made must have been, 
at best, of a makeshift character. 

This polity was destined to remain that 
of the empire up to the time of its fall tsvo 
centuries later, and is a great monument 
to the ability and enlightenment of the 
Persian race at its best. In judging of the 
ability shown in its creation it must be 
borne in mind that it was designed for the 
government of peoples who had never 
been accustomed to recognize any law save 
that of the strong hand, and, furthermore, 
that its creators were creators in a very 


literal sense of the term, since their work 
was so far in advance of anything which 
had preceded it in western Asia that its 
originality is beyond question. Its sub¬ 
sequent decay, like that of the Roman 
Empire, was not so much due to defects 
inherent in the scheme itself, as to the 
gradual decadence of those who had to 
administer it. The faults were due to its 
being in certain respects too centralised, 
and in others too decentralised. It was 
in the centre of the empire, in the mem¬ 
bers of the royal family itself, that decay 
first appeared. 

The first danger to be provided against 
in the new scheme was the isolation and 
comparative independence oi the pro¬ 
vincial governors, especially in the remoter 
provinces of the empire. It was a pecu¬ 
liar danger in the ancient world, where 
communications were slow, and much 



COURTLY REPRESENTATIONS OF ROYAL POMP AND PROWESS 


Persian sculptors frequently decorated doorways with representations of the king emerging from his 
palace or enthroned at the entrance as if to receive the homage of the people. These designs are 
carved on a pier of masonry (left) rising from the platform at Persepolis, and on the 'jamb of a door¬ 
way (centre), where above the monarch the god Ahura-mazda is represented with his winged disk. 

Another frequent subject (right) is of the lung in conflict with a nightmare monster. 

Photos, Shepstone [left) and Sane, ‘ Kunst des alien Persien ' 
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ROCK TOMB OF KING DARIUS AT NAKSHI RUSTAM NEAR PERSEPOLIS 
Pierced in the mountain side about ten miles from Persepolis are four tombs of Acliaemenid kings. 
This, the first of the series, was made for Darius The door of the sepulchre is in the centre panel, 
representing a palace front. Above this, on a throne supported by two rows of figures representing 
the nations of the empire, the king stands facing a fire-altar, and adores Ahura-mazdu. The lower¬ 
most reliefs commemorate events in the later Sassanian period, dealt with in Chapter 86. 

From Sane, * Kunst des alien Persien 


might happen ere the central government 
was aware of it. Hence the governor's 
powers were strictly limited to one pro¬ 
vince ; and high officials with special 
departments of their own, and not under 
his control but directly responsible to the 
head of the empire, watched his actions. 

The empire was divided into satrapies, 
the number of which varied from twenty 
to twenty-eight at different periods of 
Darius’ reign. Persia proper alone was 
excluded, receiving special treatment as 
the home of the ruling race. 


■ The civil and military powers in the 
satrapies, were divided. Three indepen- 
dent.officials with separate departments of 
administration were appointed to each. 
In the case of important provinces the 
satraps were generally drawn from great 
families connected with the Achaemenids ; 
but in the case of others the field of choice 
seems to have been practically unlimited, 
governors being selected from among the 
comparatively poor as well as the wealthy, 
from the subject races as well as from the 
Persians. But governors who were neither 
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SPECIMEN COINS OF DARIUS I. 

The figure of the king—as archer, on horse¬ 
back or in his chariot, the obverse being a ship, 
symbolic of the navy which he founded—appears 
on the coinage of Darius. 

British Museum 


Medcs nor Persians were rare. The 
length of tenure depended on the will 
of the king. 

Under ordinary circumstances the gover¬ 
nor's powers were purely civil, chiefly 
financial and judicial, the latter including 
the power of life and death. He neither 
commanded nor controlled the military 
forces in his provinces unless the state of 
affairs was exceptional; in fact, it was 
often the policy of the central government 
to play off the military commander against 
the satrap. Still, when the position was 
grave, as in western Asia Minor during the 
Ionian revolt, a governor of great capacity, 
like Artaphernes, might be entrusted with 
the military command. 

The secretary of state within the pro¬ 
vince was the third official who also had 
direct relations with the king. He kept 
watch on the governor’s actions and re¬ 
ported to the central government. 

In his general relations with the subject 
population of the empire and the vassal 
kingdoms the Persian of the age of Darius 
seems to have followed a policy of for¬ 
bearance and liberality most unusual at 
that period. The language, customs, re¬ 
ligion and local laws of the various peoples 
were respected, and local dynasties often 
ruled as client princes. The Greek cities 
of Asia were allowed to retain such local 
self-government as they had had under 
Lydia, with the exception that, for any 
democracies that had existed in them, 


either an aristocracy or a Greek tyrant 
ruling in the Persian interest was sub¬ 
stituted. Such was the case, at any rate, 
before the Ionian revolt. This mainte¬ 
nance of native local governments within 
the empire was calculated to keep the 
various populations separate, and to pre¬ 
vent the spread of rebellion over a large 
area. 

There can be no doubt that, within the 
confines of the vast empire, the condition 
of the population generally, in comparison, 
with its life in the past, was greatly ameli¬ 
orated by Persian rule. There is no reason 
to believe that the government of the 
satraps was oppressive. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the great intellectual period in 
the life of the Ionian cities of Asia falls 
within the time when they were under 
Persian rule; whereas under the later rule 
of Athens these same cities lapse into 
comparative intellectual obscurity. 

Throughout western Asia the ordinary 
conditions of life were made much better 
than they had been in the past. It was 
to the interest of the government to pre¬ 
serve peace in a world which had hitherto 
known only the peace of exhaustion. 
There was for the time no more petty 
warfare between petty states ; life became 
more secure; the highways by land and 
sea were rendered safe by the suppression 
of brigandage and piracy. Thus Greek 
travellers, traders and soldiers of fortune 
came to know the Near East as they had 
never known it before. 

Trade was facilitated by Improved state 
the introduction of a coin- of Western Asia 
age system notable for its 
purity; and the gold Daric became the 
‘ sovereign ' of the eastern world. The 
encouragement of agriculture was actually 
part of the Persian religion. 

Revenue and taxation were established 
on business-like principles, taxes being paid 
either in monejr or in kind according to the 
nature of a province. The calls made upon 
the provinces, first by the central, and 
secondly by the local, government were 
perhaps heavy; but, when the revenue 
was paid, the subject populations were 
left very much to themselves. In the later 
days of the monarchy the accumulation ol 
money seems to have become a mania with 
the royal house. But the subject popula- 
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tions knew that, if they transferred their palace, while a marvellous complex of 

allegiance elsewhere, they would only be royal buildings arose in the uplands at 

subject to other dynasts suffering trom the Persepolis to serve as a summer capital 

same complaint. ' in place of Pasargadae. It is at Persepolis 

It was probably the military levy, de- that Persian art can bc-st be studied ; as 

manded when large wars were waged, that the illustrations show, it reveals a mingling 

was the heaviest or, at any rate, most of Babylonian and Egyptian motives in 

unpopular burden borne by the subject a certain airy splendour free from the 

populations. But in peace times they did massive solidity of the one and the iorma- 

not suffer from this imposition, for the lism of the other But it should be 

standing army was curiously small. remembered that it was an artificial, 

It must have taken Darius years to exotic production expressly designed for 

make this system thoroughly efficient, its royal patrons ; and the indigenous art 

When it was complete, "however, his of the conquered peoples was little affected, 

empire was as a result not a mere aggre- The history of Persia after the great war 
gation of barbarism, but a highly organized of 4S0-47Q b.c. has come down to the 

piece of machinery controlled by a people modern world in very fragmentary form, 

which, in certain "sides of its civilization, We obtain fleeting glimpses of only three 

was superior to the Greeks themselves, periods of its internal history: those 

With his dominions thus secured Darius years in which Persia participated in 

could turn to the more peaceful pursuit Greek politics during the Ionian War of 

of artistic magnificence. Susa, the winter 413-404 ; the first quarter of the fourth 

capital, was adorned with a mighty century ; and the last phase of all, when 



ENAMELLED FRIEZE FROM DARtUS' PALACE AT SUSA 


Enamelled tiles were made and used for architectural purposes by the Elamites from very early times, 
yellow and blue, apparently, having been their favourite colours. The industry is one of the charac¬ 
teristic crafts of the Persians to this day This lion frieze adorned the walls of the winter palace of 
Danus at Susa and is a good specimen of Elamite art. the modelling of the animals comparing very 
favourably with the conventional style employed by the Assyrians in their delineation of lions. 

The Louvre 
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it was conquered by ^Icvandtr the Great. 
Enough is known to make it quite clear 
that in the two hundred tears which inter 
tened between Darius and Alexander the 
Great, a gradual decline had taken pknee, 
not pei haps so much in the moial ot the 
Perso-Mcdian population as m the govern¬ 
ment and administration Some of the 
causes ol this decline are apparent in the 
fragmentary history which has survived 

The mam cause was a loss of energy in 
the personnel of the reigning family That 
is a phenomenon which is observable in 
the case of other countries where the 
harem has been a featme of court life 
The earlier members ot dynasties bred m 
such an atmosphere are as the founders 
and preservers of newly-won and un¬ 
settled dominions, men of the 
energy which is required by the 
circumstances m which they 
conquer and rule But, once 
the dynasty is fiimlv estab¬ 
lished, once the subject popu¬ 
lations have settled down in 
peaceful acquiescence to its 
lule, the inherited energy of 
the ruling house is apt to be 
dissipated in the atmosphere 
of the harem 

The Achaemenid inonarchs, 
and, after them, Darius and 
Xerxes, had to fight for empire 
and to maintain a strong mili¬ 
tary supremacy over the newly 
conquered races until these set 
tied down into peaceful sub¬ 
jection to Persian rule Their 
successors found themselves 
heirs to an empire undisturbed 
by the vicissitudes of war and, 
on the whole, peculiarly passive 
under their rule Past experi¬ 
ence had taught the peoples of 
western Asia that national tree- 
dom was difficult to maintain, 
and that, if >t came to subjec¬ 
tion, it was better to accept a 
present m which under Persian 
rule they received lenient treat¬ 
ment than a future m which 
they might at best enjoy a pre¬ 
carious libeity, or, more pro¬ 
bably, fall under the dominion 
of some race whose methods of 


rule would almost certainly be more 
intolerable than those of Persia Si the 
Persian kings sit at Smi and Per-epolis 
as superintendents ot a piece ot po'itical 
machinery which seemed to work v<-ry 
well without much interference by them, 
anxious only to draw the profits which 
resulted from the working The latrr 
Persian kings seem to have been obs^ssrd 
with a greed for the accumulation of 
bulhon for its own sake 

But though the mass of the peoples ot 
the empire were indifferent tow irds a 
subjection which afforded them a peace 
such as western Asia had never before 
known, in which they could en|oy nn 
disturbed the fruits of their labouis, and 
which interfered but little with their 


PRIVATE COURTS OF ROYALTY AT SUSA 


Sufficient material for this reconstruction exists to place it above 
any charge of fancifulness The ground plan and column bases 
are extant together with examples of the column capitals and 
tomb illustrations of the timber roofing of the loggia This court 
is the left-hand well of the reconstrucuon m the opposite page 

After a reconstruction by M L Fillet 
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local institutions and customs, yet this 
liberal policy of the central government, 
which tended moie and more as time went 
on to degenerate into laissez-faire, gave to 
the satraps or native dynasts of the sub¬ 
ject legions a fieedom from contiol which 
was sure to encourage ambition, The 
peoples of these regions came moie and 
more to look upon their local ruler, 
whether satrap or dynast, as a better 
facsimile of an earthly Providence than a 
king who sat far off at Susa—to them an 
abstraction rather than a reality. This 
tendency was increased by the fact that 
the office of satiap in some provinces 
tended to become hereditary in certain 
famihes, as, for instance, the satrapy of 
Dascylium m north-western Asia Minor, 
which remained in the hands of one family 
during the fifth century. Still the empire 
held together until the time of Alexander, 
and might have defied even him had the 
Persian government only learnt a practical 


lesson from a fact of which many Persians 
weie quite conscious—the inferioiity of 
the national panoply as compared with 
that of the Greeks and Macedonians. 
Persian troops armed in the Macedonian 
manner would have been far more terrible 
adveisaries than those whom Alexander 
defeated in the battles which destroyed 
the empire. The omission to adopt this 
military reform is all the more strange 
inasmuch as the Persian government, 
recognizing the value of the heavy-armed 
man, had enlisted large numbers of Greek 
mercenaries into its service. Still the 
Persian was neither the first nor the last 
to fail to recognize the truth of Thucy¬ 
dides’ epigram, ' improvements ever pre¬ 
vail.’ 

Whatever its defecls, the Persian rule 
was to western Asia a blessing such as it 
had never before, and has never since, 
experienced; and its fall was that woist 
of tragedies—a tragedy self-incurred. 

r 1 



Excavation in the mound covering the Apadana or Palace of Darius I and Artaxerxes Mnemou at 
Susa has yielded many material proofs of the splendour of the Achaememaa buildings. Here on the 
left is the head of a fluted column with its double bull’s-head capital which, caryatid fashion, sup¬ 
ported the upper entablature, and (right) the massive base belonging to a similar pillar. In these as 
m other Iranian relics a blend of oriental and Ionian styles is discernible. 

The Louvre; photo, Giraudon 
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CHAPTER 38 


ETRUSCANS AND CARTHAGINIANS: 
THEIR ORIGINS AND GROWTH 

Manners and Customs of Two Eastern Races 
whose Destinies were fulfilled in the West 

By J. L. MYRES 

Wykeham Professor of Ancient Historv, Oxford Uni\ crsity; Author of The Dawn of 

History, etc. 


hen Greek adventurers began to 
traverse the western seas, and 
explore the coasts of South Italy 
and Sicily, they found themselves 
confronted with two distinct kinds of 
seafaring rivals, the Western Phoenicians 
and the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans. Both 
peoples, like the Greeks themselves, were 
intruders into the west from the eastern 
Mediterranean, but they had begun to 
arrive earlier, and it was a long time 
before Greeks made much headway against 
them in the districts which they had 
respectively occupied. Indeed, it was not 
till Greek interests were championed 
against both these enemies by another 
people of the west, the Romans, that they 
were freed from this double menace to 
their individual safety. 

The Greeks were not quite the only 
people whose political organization was 
that of the ' city state,’ though it was 
their exceptional good fortune to realize 
and describe its possibilities in ways not 
attempted by others. The historical in¬ 
terest with which we regard the Etruscans 
and Phoenicians is enhanced by the fact 
that they, like the Greeks, had outgrown 
tribal forms of society, and had political 
institutions of much the same order, of 
the same exceptional utility, and liable 
also to the same disorders and abuses. 

This is the more noteworthy, because 
the scenes of their adventures and of their 
tragic fates were not only more spacious 
but also more commodious regions ; and 
perhaps, for that very reason, occupied 
chiefly by people who had not felt the 
necessity for that awakening to political 
sell-consciousness which oversteps the 
limits of natural groupings by descent and 


kinship, and forces persons not so related 
into political intimacy and co-partnership. 
With the sole exception, so far as we know, 
of the Romans, whom the Greek histonan 
could describe as forming ‘ a most Greek 
citv,’ the peoples of Italy and Sicily, of 
North Africa and Spain, are known to 
us by tribal names. They occupy wide 
territorial areas, in villages or open 
market-towns, with at most a camp of 
refuge in some strong position, fortified 
rudely against a day of trouble, m the 
districts most liable to invasion ; among 
the foot-hills of the Apennine highlands, 
for example. 

Now r , so long as Greek adventurers 
found only tribal societies on the coasts 
which they w r ere exploring in search of 
those ‘ homes away from 
home ' which we know Greek Rovers’ 
as the Greek colonies, coastwise travels 
their own close-knit city- 
state organization gave them a veiy great 
advantage from the outset, and also mini¬ 
mised the extent of the disturbance which 
their settlement in any district caused. 
On the more mountainous and inhospit¬ 
able—and, for that reason, the less 
civilized—coasts, such as the south of Asia 
Minor and the Illyrian eastern littoral ol 
the Adriatic, large settlements were in 
any case out of the question, and small 
ones were at the mercy of the highlanders 
with their warfare of raids and snipings. 
But west of the Adriatic the maritime 
districts of Italy, with a few exceptions, 
are nude lowlands, or rolling hill-country 
at worst, with considerable streams and 
abundance of cultivable land ; this was 
for the most part used for cattle-grazing 
then, as indeed much of it is to-day. 
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Here there was room for adjustment 
between those who introduced the skilled 
agriculture and tree-farming habitual in 
Greek communities, and the graziers and 
dairy-folk of the native tribes, to the ad¬ 
vantage of both classes. As long as no 
general disturbance brought down pre¬ 
datory highlanders from the Apennines— 
as eventually befell—the relations be¬ 
tween the western ‘ colonies ’ and their 
neighbours were usually friendly ; though 
there were a few bad neighbours in the 
forest-clad, mountainous Calabrian ‘ toe ’ 
of Italy, and on the moorland horse- 
ranches of the Apulian ' heel.' 

The only real peril, indeed, was not 
Irom the land but at sea; for the Greeks 
were not the first foreign visitors in the 
west, and their intrusion was resented 
from the outset by seafaring folk who had 
forestalled them. Though there was al¬ 
ways a certain amount of piracy, even on 
the home waters of the Aegean, what the 
Greeks began by describing as piracy in 
the western seas was something on a far 
larger scale, and surprisingly systematic 
and efficient. Of each of the two principal 
adversaries, the Greeks had—or believed 
that they had—some experience already 
in their own seas from of old. In the 
Homeric poems the Phoenician, ‘ a swin¬ 
dler, cunning in deceits,’ comes and goes 



Legend said that Dionysus, captured by pirates, 
changed his captors into dolphins and their 
mast into a grape vine, Exekias, the Attic 
potter, thus painted the legend inside a cup. 

From FtirlaUngler-Reichhold, ' Griechische V asenmalerei' 


at will, one day a trader, driving hard 
bargains tor foodstuffs with goods of the 
‘ bead and looking-glass ' kind, familiar 
in later voyages of discovery ; the next, 
a slave-raider and buccaneer. His country 
is somewhere out east, where Cyprus and 
Egypt lie, and there is a city, Sidon, 
‘ full of bronze,’ where silver cups are 
made and skilled weavers work. 

Only a little less ancient is the tale 
which describes how the vagrant god 
Dionysus was caught once by ‘Tyrrhenian’ 
pirates, and took divine 
vengeance, turning his 'Piracy in the 
captors into dolphins and Mediterranean 
their ship’s mast into a 
grape vine. In the Aegean these Tyr¬ 
rhenians were not clearly distinguished 
from other sea rovers. ' Pelasgians ’ had 
harried Attica and even settled there in 
early times, and there were people who 
were descended from them in Lemnos 
and Imbros, and small settlements on the 
Hellespont and behind Chalcidice, perhaps 
also in Thessaly. ' Carians ’ and ' Leleges ’ 
had once infested the central island group, 
and, when the Greeks overpowered them 
there, withdrew into their homeland in 
the south-west of Asia Minor, and made 
common cause with their Ionian neigh¬ 
bours in those raids into the eastern sea 
which eventually threw open Egypt to 
Greek traders and soldiers of fortune in 
the seventh century B.c. 

But the Aegean sea rovers known to 
the later colonising Greeks were only 
survivals, whose reputations were based 
upon memories of the great period of ‘ Sea 
Raids ' to which Egyptian records of the 
thirteenth, twelfth and eleventh centuries 
are contemporary testimony (see Chap. 
26) ; and the Phoenician merchantmen 
from Sidon and its great successor Tyre, 
though familiar still, were less dreaded, 
as the commercial experience of Greek 
seafarers widened and their growing com¬ 
mercial skill taught competitors better 
manners. What was unexpected, in 
western adventure, was that the farther 
afield Greek ships and settlers went, the 
more frequent and annoying were their 
encounters with other Phoenician traders 
and Tyrrhenian pirates. Only gradually 
was the puzzle solved, by the discovery 
of a whole continent fringed with 
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. CITIES WHERE A STRANGE PEOPLE DWELT IN A STRANGE LAND 
Whether the Etruscans reached Italy from east or west is not known; but that they were foreign 
immigrants is certain and that they came from Asia Minor becomes increasingly probable. The centre 
of their power lay in the strange, broken country between the Apennines and the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
where they established their league of twelve cities, and spread thence to the Po valley, where a 
similar league grew up. Latium and, farther south, Campania fell under their dominance. 

Phoenician cities like those of the Syrian came to occupy the region of Italy which 
coast, hardly a day’s sail beyond the lies between the valleys of the Arno and 
west of Sicily, and of a vast Tyrrhenia the Tiber, a great semicircle between the 
far up the western coast of Italy, of Apennines and the sea with a coast-line 
which even the nearest ports were beyond of about 150 miles. But of their later 
the remotest Chalcidian settlement at history a good deal has come down to us 
Cumae in northern Campania. from Roman sources, and of their manner 

Later researches have not discovered of life much has been revealed through the 
much more than the inquiries of the Greeks wholesale spoliation of their splendid 
themselves, to explain how these western tombs during more than two centuries; 
Tyrrhenians, or—to give them their Latin and, more recently, from skilful and 
names—the ‘ Tuscans ’ or ‘ Etruscans,' systematic excavation of what is left. 
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Their country, Etruna, 
like the Etruscans them¬ 
selves, is something ol an 
accident w the geogtaphy 
of Italy. The efficient but 
narrow sci cen ot the Apen¬ 
nines, which forms the 
watershed of the penin¬ 
sula, leaves the western 
coast abruptly above Luca 
and Pisa, and trends 
obliquely tov'ards the 
eastern at Ancona. South 
ot this point the single 
chain is replaced by 
several, forming the Cen¬ 
tral Highlands, hut most 
of these ate broken off 
abruptly on the left bank 
ot the Tiber, which 



VILLANOVAN TOMB 
In the most elaborate lorm of Vil¬ 
lanovan tombs the ossuary and its 
accompanying small vases were en¬ 
closed in a cist of thin stone slabs. 

From Alaclver , Villanoians and Early 
Eh use an 


lands who«e soil is the 
ashes from these vents, 
more or less re-soi ted 
in a shallow vanished 
sea. Along the lower 
Arno is much deep 
alluvial soil ; but most of 
the sea front is dreary 
salt-marsh, fen, dune and 
shingle-bank, almost de¬ 
void of ports, except 
where a few peaks of older 
land, once islands like 
Elba and Monte Cristo, 
have been enveloped in 
such shore deposits and 
annexed to the frontage. 

In all this confusion 
there is but one consider¬ 
able river, the Umbro, 


leceives most of its tributaries from the 
trough valleys between them Ori the 
other bank only one stream, the Clams, 
runs parallel to the mam river trom its 
source close to the upper Arno, which 
has in fact intercepted its headwaters. 
West of the Clams and south of the Arno 
is extraordinarily confused country. There 
are straight ndges, like the Monti Chianti, 
which range with the Apennines ; irregu¬ 
lar masses of more ancient rock, rich in 
minerals ; craters of spent volcanoes, 
some now forming lakes draining seaward 
through gashes in their nm • wide moor- 


and no natural centre for human activity. 
Etruscan cities either look outwards— 
to the sea or over other regions—or 
have no outlook at all. Especially m 
the south is the discontinuity emphasised 
by the Cimuuan forest which covered in 
antiquity the last volcanic patch of high 
ground, between the Tiber and the sea at 
Civita Vecchia, and made the low country 
beyond to be rather a northward exten¬ 
sion of Latium, the ' broad-land ' beyond 
the river, than an integral part of Etruna. 

Complicated and discontinuous in its 
physical aspect, Etruria is no less difficult 



VILLANOVAN BRONZE BELT AND BROOCHES 


Archaeologists classify the Villanovan material in three periods: 
the First and Second Benacci extending from about noo to 
750 b 0 , and the Arnoaldi Period thenceforward to 500 b o. 
This bronze girdle belongs to the First Benacci Period , the two 
upper fibulae to the Second; the other to the Arnoaldi Period, 
from Montfiitts, * Civilisation primitive en Italic 


to place among the cultural 
regions of Italy ; for the human 
occupation of the peninsula in 
prehistoric times seems to have 
set in from both ends, over¬ 
sea from other Mediterranean 
shores, and over the Alps and 
Apennines from central Europe. 
The western Mediterranean, em¬ 
braced on aU sides by ranges of 
the Mountain Zone, with habit¬ 
able foreshoies and timber sup¬ 
ply, was if anything earlier than 
the eastern basin to arrive at 
some unity of culture, tar back 
in the later Stone Age. The 
wealth of some districts of 
Spain, in gold, copper and tin, 
continued this sell sufficiency 
far into the age ot metals , and 
gave a strongly Mediterranean 
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aspect to the eailiest settlements as far 
north as the foothills of the Alp;,. The 
materia' aspects of this cnltuie it is not 
necessary to describe; but it is noteworthy 
that its repiesentatives habitually buried 
their dead, and this observance remained 
deep-rooted in most parts of Italy, 

But there came a time when the lake 
dwellers of the Alpine valleys spread 
southward with a 
Southward Spread of more closely knit tvpe 
the Lake-dwellers of community, trans¬ 
posed their pile-dwell- 
mgs from lake margin to river bed, and, 
with these self-contained and securely 
defended 1 terrainara' bases (see page 914) 
at their disposal, forced the double barrier 
of the marshes of the Po valley and the 
forests of the Apennines. They spread 
down the Tiber, where the four-square 
palisaded camps of Roman armies, and 
the old pile-bridge over the Tiber, betray 
their traditional mode of life; 
and even established themselves 
once as far afield as Tarentum, 
in a settlement of the conven¬ 
tional type. Probably they had 
similar holdings in the Arno 
valley, and were tempted by the 
lake shores of Etruria ; but this 
is not yet certain. 

Some centuries later a second 
culture spread, also from the 
north, of which the typical ex¬ 
ample is the ' Villanova ' settle¬ 
ment beneath the suburbs of 
Bologna. It inherited something 
from the terramara culture, but 
far more from sources beyond 
the Alps ; weapons were largely 
manufactured of iron, but bronze 
was worked skilfully for house¬ 
hold gear and ornaments as well 
as defensive armour ; the people 
who introduced the culture used 
safety-pins to hold their clothing 
in place; and burned their dead. 

More effectually than its pre¬ 
decessor, it forced the barrier of 
tlie Apennines, and the great 
settlement at Bologna kept the 
door open. Certainly the settlers 
who practised it occupied most 
of Etruria, and passed on into 
parts of Latium ; probably they 


penetrated into the cuitial highlands, 
though this was more difficult country, 
and also our evidence is more scant). 

Thus Etruria had already representatives 
of two distinct cultures, and probably of 
three ; and the local compromises between 
discordant beliefs and modes of life were 
diverse. From early Greek statements, 
to the effect that before the Etruscans 
came the country was 1 Umbrian,’ it is 
dear that it shared the fate of the upper 
Tiber valley, and was occupied by the 
northernmost group of the Italic-speaking 
peoples, who have been identified with 
the men of the Villanova culture. 

Into this composite population, finally, 
were intruded the historic Etruscans. Of 
this Greek tradition was suie, that they 
were not an Italian people, but had 
come from elsewhere, and from overseas. 
It was disputed whether they landed on 
the Etruscan foreshore—as the name of 


IMPROVING TASTE IN MORTUARY URNS 


Earliest Villanovan ossuaries (top row) were hand-made 
of smoke-blackened ware decorated with maeander pat¬ 
terns that gradually improved. Bronze ossuaries (bottom 
left) appear later and about 750 b c vessels with much 
more decorative lids and handles are found 
From Montelnts. 1 Civilisation primitive en Italic ’ 
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the ' Tyrrhenian sea ’ between Italy, Sicily and eventually recognition of twelve 
and Sardinia suggested—or by way of the principal communities of Etruscans, scat- 
Adriatic, which lias its name from Arlria, tered all over Etruria, as co-partners in a 
one of their cities between the Apennines single league for common action, 
and the mouth of the Po. Very likely It was a loose league, for sometimes 
they came both ways and at various times, one or more cities abstained from joint 
One tradition connected .ingp,, 1 act ion, or were excused by 

them with the pre-Greek the rest; occasionally they 

population of Thessaly, but quarrelled among tliem- 

the general belief was that selves, or assisted the 

they were ' brothers of the Ilf ‘sSmj'A: ^jjjsm common enemy. But at 

Lydians,’ who inhabited y- JfPfft the height of its power, in 

the great river valleys of the sixth century b.c., it 

the west coast of Asia fflC w* f 5 was far the stron gest 

Minor. Smyrna was even ' I. lli.'i political force in Italy. It 

claimed as their port of ' K® . | M',' ; held Rome, and therewith 

departure. The cause of ffw-’Pli V j §& &: the chief crossing over 

their emigration was said .. the Tiber. It dominated 

to be drought and famine. !®jL gjr - Rome’s Latin kinsmen, 
As to the date of it, there and had established a local 

was less agreement. Greek ftfjft-, ■■N**. fl'iwp?, league of Etruscan out- 

writers assigned the move- ; ft Wl ,V • f®.' posts in a conquered 

merit to ' the days after the wd’ljjsK - 'raft' Campania. On the north 
Trojan War’; that is to .’‘‘jL.Hr’ it had annexed the Vil- 

say, to the period of intense ft ‘ I Hf • i .f’if&Tft’" lanovan settlement at 

‘distress of nations’ and Ws. Mvfi k.P Bologna, which became 

general confusion, of which wjHBt _ the Etruscan city Felsina 

the ‘Dorian Invasion’ (see , ' and a member of a similar 

Chap. 32) was a closing - league of twelve cities 

incident. Roman writers, beyond the Apennines, the 

more familiar with Etrus- survivors of which, in part 

can methods of recording at least, found refuge 

events, knew that Etruscan j eventually in the Alpine 

history began with an 1 valleys, when the Gaul? 

' era ’ and was divided into j came in. 

' ages,’ the eighth of which j For the Etruscans were 

ended in 87 b.c., and the _ _ j not only believed to be of 

ninth in 44 a.d. But AN ASIATIC TYPE foreign origin: their lan- 

there was difference of T1 ‘is stele of an Etruscan warrior, guage, and also their mode 

opinion as to whether an g-, 1 " of life, were quite alien. 

‘ age ’ was normally a cen- Etruscans came from Asia Minor. Since they borrowed the 

tury or something longer ; rhcimcoiogicai Museum, Florence Greek alphabet from the 

and consequently all that may be inferred Chalcidian colonies in the south (with 

is that in the ninth or tenth century a few modifications which betray the influ- 

‘ something happened ’ which made all ence of Delphi and some continuance of 

Etruscans feel a common interest in com- intercourse with the Lydians in Asia 

memorating both it and their other doings Minor), it is possible to ‘read’ their 

henceforward. Rome, too. was not built numerous inscriptions, so far as vowels 

in a day, and before an immigrant people and consonants go ; but the grammar 

could feel itself at home and a nation, we does not resemble that of any Italic or 

must presume that there had been a con- even any Indo-European language, and 
siderable period of gradual infiltration, the resemblance of a few Etruscan words 
progressive dominance over this extensive to words in Latin and other Italic 

and difficult region, general acceptance of dialects, and to place names in other 

common aims and mutual obligations, parts of Italy, is sufficiently explained 
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by loans on one side or the other. Similar date, as though the art of writing had 

resemblances between Etruscan and the spread inland slowly. Farther north they 

languages nr place names of Asia Minor have been noted on the Adriatic slope, 

do not prove much, though, so far as . . as far afield as 

they go, they support the tradition that . _ _. Ravenna; they 

the Etruscans originally came from Lydia. f are frequent at 

Two early inscriptions from Lemnos seem " JjL Bologna, which 

to be In a dialect akin to Etruscan, and • ||j became the door- 

may be the monuments of Aegean ‘ Tyrrh- | j| keeper of the 

enians,’ not merely of chance visitors ’ T* Apennine pass for 

from Etruria, Lemnos had a bad reputa- . ;| its new masters, 

tion for piracy down to the end of the 'i j as it had been in 

sixth century, but its inhabitants were if the reverse direc- 

usuallv described by Greek authors as : 1 tion lor the Yilla- 

Pelasgians, not Tyrrhenians. nova people; and 

By means of the inscriptions it is possible lj in the Reno valley 

to form some estimate of the area over * is a rich later site, 

which the Etruscan language was spoken. Marzabotto, Out- 

They were frequent, and of earK r date, „ . ^ ... . , lying examples 

in the country between the sea and the D ftheRoman Fetors, this come from the 
lower Tiber, where lay the great cities double-headed iron axe, great crossine- 
of Yeii, Tarquinii, Void, and the smaller on a " ypn shaft ringed p) ace on the Po, 
and partly Latin towns of Falem and found at Vetulonia. at Placentia (Pia- 
Caere. They are found commonly also in From mommii., 'Cr.niisat:on cenzal, and from 
the hill country south of the lower Arno, " L " the north end of 

around C.osa, Vetulonia and Volaterrae ; Lake Como. The so-called ‘ Rbaetic' 
along the Clanis and upper Tiber, those of inscriptions in the Trentino and other 
CJusium and Perusia are mainly of later Alpine valleys, though in the same 



MOST ANCIENT MEMORIAL OF A MYSTERIOUS RACE 


Evidence of the foreign origin of the early Etruscans is furnished by funerary memorials. Incised 
on one that stood on a tumulus at Vetulonia (centre) is the earliest known Etruscan epitaph and a 
figure of a warrior of ’ PeJasgic 1 type wearing a crested helmet and carrying the double axe asso¬ 
ciated with the Minoan pantheon. Figure and inscription are shown clearly in the rubbing on the 
right. A figure and inscription essentially similar are incised upon the stele (left) discovered at Lemnos. 

Courtesy oj Mr. A. J. B. IV«« and Archaeological Museum, Florence 
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QUAINT CINERARY URNS FROM ETRURIA 
Cinerary urns modelled from dwelling houses are distinctive of 
the southern Villanovans of Etruria They show the door 
windows and ornamental roof timbers A unique urn from 
Volterra (left) has a representation of an Elvsian feast on the 
hd and a figure of the lung of Hades sitting on the handle 

Archaeological Museum Florence 


alphabet, are not in the Etruscan lan¬ 
guage, but m the Indo-European dialect 
of the pie-Gaulish natives 
To the south there are Etruscan in¬ 
scriptions fiom the Latin towns of 
Praeneste and Tusculum and the name 
of the latter suggests that it had m 
some sense been once a ‘ little Tuscany,’ 
guarding communications with the lich 
Etruscan conquests m Campania, where 
there aie inscriptions at Capua, Suessula 
and Nola, and farther south still at 
Sorrento and Salerno In Rome none 
has been discovered as yet, though 
Rome had a ‘ Tuscan Street ’ leading to 
the Tiber crossing, and was ruled for three 
generations by Eti uscan ‘ kings ’ One long 
document, part of a handbook on magic, 
has been recovered among the bandages 
of an Egyptian mummy of late Greek or 
early Roman date, but there is nothing 
to show how it reached Egypt nor when , 
the writing, however, does not look early. 


ETRUSCANS AND 

While the Etruscans con¬ 
served with veiy little change, 
their peculiar and no doubt 
original language and were 
apparently at some pains not 
to learn any other thev hue 
left veiy little trace of other 
arts which can be recognized 
either as Asiatic or even as 
foreign to Italy Foi such 
traces among ancient peoples 
we look in the hist place to 
their method of disposing ol 
the dead , but here the facts 
aie hard to explain In 
Etruria, as elsewhere, the 
Villanovan settlers burned 
their dead and buned the 
ashes, contained in an urn of 
clay, with a few funerary 
furnishings, in a shallow pit 
]ust large enough to contain 
them In time important 
families came to have their 
regular buiymg place, so that 
these pits occur m groups 
But at Vetulonia, where the 
outlay and sequence of the 
cemeteries are most easily 
studied, a new ritual was 
introduced from elsewhere, 
apparently about qoo nc, in 
which the bunal places were fenced with a 
circle of rough stones, some of the bodies 
were laid unburnt in full-length graves or 
longer trenches, and the spot was further 
marked by a mound of earth within the 
stone circle Though there is not much 
change in the grave furniture, ornaments 
of gold and carved amber appear, and 
occasional amulets and beads of Egyptian 
glazed ware 

These ‘ mound-and-circle ’ tombs have 
a general resemblance to the characteristic 
stone-girt and often stone-chambered 
burial mounds of Lydia and the Canan 
region south of it, probably of about 
the same age, and this likeness is en¬ 
hanced when, a little later, individual 
graves give place to a single excavated 
burial-chamber lined and roofed with 
masonry and entered by a door and 
trenched gangway 

Some inhabitants of the same settle¬ 
ment continued to burn their dead, but 
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burial steadily became commoner In 
the chamber tombs the equipment tie 
posited with the dead lapidly became 
copious and elaborately uiought, and 
foreign objects are still more frequently 
found, especially clay vessels of recogni 7 
able early Greek fabrics, which sene to 
si\e approximate dates m the 
seventh and succeeding cen¬ 
turies Clearly a people v ith 
alien customs and beliefs has 
made its appearance here, re 
taming for the most part its 
own funeraiyobservances, but 
utilising natrve arts and craft- 
to adorn its tombs, and sup 
plementmg its ottenngs to the 
dead with goods acquired 
from abioad 

On a tombstone which sur¬ 
mounted one of the earlier of 
these mounds is a figure of a 
warrior with circular shield 
and crested helmet, of a 
fashion which the Greeks 
believed that they them¬ 
selves had acquired from 


the Carians of Asia Minor, and a double 
edged battle axe such as has been 
found in iron, in another mound of 
the same cemetery, round him is 
ruddy cut the oldest known Etru=can 
inscription, and in its general fashion 
this monument resembles the inscribed 


Inside the mounds are sepulchral chambers can ed in mutation 
of houses, w ith beams and rafters and representations of weapons 
and mam domestic implements Niches, separated by fluted 
pilasters, formed the loculi ’ or funerary couches for the dead 



At Cervetri—the ancient Caere—is a wonderful Etruscan necropolis The great mound and-circle 
tombs are round drums, forty five to fifty five yards m diameter, carved out of the soft tufa rock 
which is cut away to leave them standing up above the street level, or built up of courses of oblong 
blocks of masonry On the basis of this rock or masonry tambour, earth was piled into a conical 
mound The wall was protec led flora ram by a ' grundanum 01 downward sloping eaves drip of stones. 

OUTSIDE AND JNSIDE THE MOUND-AND-CIRCLE TOMBS OF THE ETRUSCANS 

[torn Haniill Uuchev 1 The Etruscans ’ Clarendon Press bhtitos Ahttan 
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INTERIOR OF ETRUSCAN BEE-HIVE TOMB 
Thio circular tomb (reconstructed) dating Irnm 
the sixth century b c , is paved with stone flags 
and walled with tufa blocks A rectangular 
pillm supports the vault which is fashioned of 
overlapping stones m the My cenae in niannei 
Aichnuolor’i'-al Museum rionn a 

tombstone from Lemnos (page 1155) 
Anothei tomb, iather later in the same 
Vetuloman beries, contains a vase ot glazed 
Egyptian ware beating the name and 
titles of Bocchoris, king of Egypt between 
718 and 712 bc In south Etiuna a burial 
chamber at Volci contained an Egyptian 
scarab-seal with the name of King 
Psammelichus I (663 609 b c.), and from 
this point onwards foreign objects aie 
common enough to make dating easy and 
fanly precise 

That a people who conserved their 
onginal language should have been so 
dependent for their simplest mateiial 
equipment on native industries, while 
able to piovide themselves with omu 
ments and fine ait-work horn far countnes, 
becomes intelligible if we accept Greek 
tmditions that in their long voyages 
from western Asia Minor they had little 
opportunity of piactismg such crafts as 
they had known before , that they entered 
Etruna as marauders and conqueiors, 
probably m many small parties , and also 


ETRUSCANS AND 

that many of them biought no women¬ 
folk of their own but took native wives 
The only serious pioblem is this how it 
was that if the mothers spoke some 
kind of Italic, the fatheis managed to 
transmit then own language to the 
childien But the Greeks of Ionia had 
achieved the same result m spite of 
frequent intei man lage, certainly with 
Canan and presumably also with Lydian 
women , ancl in both instances this w is 
probably due to the close-knit social 
structure of these companies of former 
ship-mates, which gave effect to their 
determination not to lose what little it 
was possible to letain of their traditional 
ways Similarly the Pitcann Islanders 
inherited English, not Polynesian speech. 

For as in language so in their religions 
beliefs, the Etiuscans kept themselves 
apait from the population which sui- 
lounded them Each yeai they assembled 
foi common woiship at a cential shrine 
of the goddess Voltumna, and most of 
their othei gods boie Etruscan names, 
and w'ere only supeificially identified by 
Gicek travellers with Greek deities of 
similar functions and attributes, as we 
find them depicted on painted vases and 
m frescoed tombs They observed with 
even more sciupulous accuracy their 
tiaditional ntual and their apparently 



DIVINATION FROM ENTRAILS 
Etruscan diviners attached impoitance to the 
liver On the Hat surface (top) of this bronze 
liver are protuberances representing the gall 
bladder and lobes, and regions inscribed with the 
names of gods The under side is convex 
rrom Thtilin , Du. Goiter des Utii/i in is C ipt.Ua ’ 
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Oriental system of divination, bv the 
mwaid appearance ot ^acnticial victims, 
by the sign-, of the weathi r, and bj casual 
portents of all sorts This magical lore 
w r a;> treasiued alien unting became 
known to them, in lmen documents 
of the kind found on the Eg\ ptpn 
mummy , and with it other more practic 
ally useful learning—geometry, surveving 
and architectuial construction—for which 
their neighbours in Rome were earlier 
indebted to them than to the Greeks, who 
eventually taught both peoples so much 
Of the social oigamzation and polit¬ 
ical institutions bv which these isolated 



THUFLTHA, GODDESS OF THE DEAD 
Dating from the ninth century b c , this singular 
ossuary carries the oldest authentic image of 
the Etruscan goddess of the dead and of night. 
She wears a starry mantle and a scarab on her 
breast symbolises the resurrection 

Archaeological Museum floreice 



MOTHER GODDESS OF MANKIND 
Besides being protector of the dead the mother 
godde =5 Tlmfitha was the nurse of the U\mg 
This hollow, fifth century statue of her con 
tamed the ashes of a person whose likeness is 
perhaps idealised in the Aphrodite like head 

irchacolo^ical Museum, riorcncc 

remnants of people, who derived their 
civilization from the East, held themselves 
together and maintained themselves as 
a coherent nation, only meagre outlines 
are left Like the Philistines in the 
coastland of Palestine (with whom it is 
very likely that the Etruscans had 
originally much m common in the 
chaotic ptziod of the Sea Raids when both 
peoples are first discoverable), they were 
established within the strong walls and 
vaulted gateways of their scattered settle¬ 
ments They were ruled first by princely 
families, like the ' lords of the Philistines ’ 
m the Book oi Judges and the ‘ divine- 
born kings ’ of Homeric Greece , and later 
by an elected chief magistrate and a 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL OSSUARY 
This imusii il hut tun from V oltcria is ot 
poljcluomc tend Lott 1 anti icprescnts a Tusc m 
temple vwtli a sqiurc piluslri -it Lach cornti 
The roof Ins i decorated coping and a peculi u 
ornamental screen to the lidge-beaiii 

inhnul me 1/ ’\fuicum JloititL 

few subordinate officials whom the Romans 
likened to their own piaetois and aedilcs— 
justices, that is, and superintendents of 
temples, markets and othei public woiks 
The Roman device of ‘ collegiate ’ magis- 
tiacy, with its checks and countei-checks 
on the abuse of peisonal initiative, has 
no paiallel m Etuma , it was the ‘one- 
man ’ government established temporarily 
at Rome bv its three Etruscan kings 
that made the ‘ proud house of Tarquin ' 
so fatally detested by its Latin and 
Sabine subjects It was natuially from 
Etiuria that the Romans believed that 
they had acquired the ceicmomal trappings 
of high olfice, the purple-bordeied iobe 
and lvoiy seat of then magistrates, and 
the rods and axes boine bv the lictois 
m token of authority to stake oi to kill 
For wai, each Etiuscan community 
raised its own forces, as we find them 
musteung m Virgil’s description ot the 
' gathering of the clans ’ to oppose Aeneas 
They veie aimed with heavy spear and 
short tin listing swoid, not with the 
slashing blade with which the North had 
ravaged the Aegean m the sea-raid¬ 
ing age, but the Vetulonian warrior 


illustrates their debt to their cousins in 
Asia Minor foi an efhcient defensive 
aunour , and the Greek belief that they 
(01 then Aegean cousins) had invented the 
trumpet reflects the efficiency of their 
handling of huge bodies of warriois 
It was m this array that, undei the 
leadeiship of this or that war-lord accepted 
by their federal assemblage, the Etruscan 
cities combined to extend their domination 
outside Etiuna proper For then con¬ 
quests in the Po valley there art no pie- 
cise dates, but, since their rule theie was 
wiecked by the invasion of the Gauls, it 
must have been established not later than 
the earl}' sixth cuitui y, and may bnv e been 
eaihei In the south we have at least 
some tiaditional dates the occupation 
ot Rome in 6x6 n c and of Capua, their 
puncipal city in Campania, in 558 bc 
T o seawatd, meanwhile, they had long 
been active Elba was thens, with its 
rich mines of copper and iron , and thev 
had had earlier encounters with Gieck 
colonists fiom Phoctca, on the cast 
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LATE ETRUSCAN VIEW OF DEATH 

A certain bioadmg sense of tinor of the afterlife 
is suggested m some oi the latei Etruscan tomb 
Iiescoes—as m this pictuic of a dead woman 
being boine away by j swaithy winged spint, 
From DecaU and (jiiho^h, Arit- Etmsca 
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coast nf home i -omt time lx tore the 
great tight with afiedi flotilla of Film leans, 
oft Alalia on the smile coast in 515 bc 
E xploits farther aln id are difficult to 
distribute between tlic settle 1 and rcla 
tivclv civilized T\irhcnnn= of E trim a 
and the piratical rouis who haunted all 
western seas and made Grech colonists 
and traders their especial pre\ became 
the Greeks stood more than am other loll, 
lor the tuedom and stcunU of the sea 
\\ at s 

1 his Etruscan empire, as it mat uel 
be called did not howe\rr last Ion’ 

I he Etitbeans had infact been too bustk 
encaged in nuking themsehe-- at hoim 
in rtiuna and when the\ were read\ 



ETRUSCAN ARMS OF DEFENCE 
It is doubtful whether tlic Etruscans derived 
their helmet and defensive armour from the 
(ireeUh> or cluectlv from then \sia+ic home \t 
It 1st the trappings of this late fifth u.ntui\ 
hn/L oi a mrnor n re b picallv GiceU 
Ink 1 t at Mu «. F - 1 / nc 



bPHCIMHN OF ETRUSCAN TASTE 
Like so much Etruscan work this bronze ^tatu 
ette of Ajax falling on his sword is probably 
modelled on a CrritK original It ms a subject 
likeH to appeal *T) + he later Etruscans who 
seem to lia\ e 01 lgmated gladiatorial combats 
1 rclncolo^ic il Mu cum Ptor^uc 

foi the conquest of Italy, other traces were 
also gathenng strength The Gauls if 
Roman traditions are to be trusted, were 
pouring through the Alpine passes quite 
early m the sixth centuiy , the great 
Phocaean adventures in the Wesl cul¬ 
minated 111 the foundation of Massalia 
(Marseilles) about 600 b.c , and spread a 
long line of smaller colonies along the 
Rivieia coast extending as far east as 
Genoa , the Chalcidians, after very early 
occupation of Prochyta island, had founded 
Cumae, and then Neapulis (Naples) and 
othei cities along the Campanian coast 
and had penetrated to some degree also 
within Etruna itself at Caeie and Faicrn 
Above all, the great outward motement 
of Italic speaking tribes and clans from 
the Cential Highlands had reached the 
hilly coast district between the plains of 
batium and Campania w'here then nick 
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forced the Latin lov,danders into closer till it was crushed by Samnite high- 
political and military union around tlieir landers from the interior, between 445 
old sanctuary and citadel on the Alban and 425 b.c. and in 414 b.c, only 
Mount, and contributed a sturdy highland three Etiuscan ships came south to 
element of Sabine families to the ram- meet that Athenian armada which so 
shackle outlaw-community which was to pitiably failed to dominate and remodel 
become the City of Rome. Greek Sicily. 

The Etruscan rule in the south, then, had In Etruria itself, however, this was by 
lasted only two generations, when in no means the end. For nearly two centuries 
524 b.c. Aristodemus, a Greek adventurer longer Etruscan cities, 
who had made himself master of Cumae, more or less numerous, Lingering end of 
defeated the Etruscan army of occupation, and more or less hampered Etruscan power 
and turned the tide. The combined Latins by their own feuds, by 
and Sabines of Rome expelled their Roman intrigues and by raids of Gauls 
Etruscan overlords in 510 B.C. ; even from beyond the Apennines, were per- 
‘ Lars Porscna of Clusium,' the last of sistently engaged in a losing fight with the 
the great war-lords of all Etruria, failed to Romans, till the great Roman victories in 
restore the banished ' house of Tarquin ’ 3 10 and 2S3 b.c. broke their military 

to the vital bridge-head on the Tiber; resistance, and the last Roman triumph 
and what the Romans and tlieir Latin over an Etruscan enemy was celebrated 
allies had done on land, was done also at in 281 B.c, 

sea when Hieron, ruler of Syracuse, caught It remains to estimate the achievements 
the Etruscan navy at a disadvantage off of the Etruscans in the arts and habits of 
Cumae, and dedicated an Etruscan war- peace. Immediately after their arrival in 
trophy in the Greek sanctuary at Olympia. Italy, as wc have seen, it is difficult to de- 
In Capua, it is true, an Etruscan com- tect an}' change that can be ascribed to 

munity, too their influence in the material civilization 
much accli- of the districts which they occupied, 
matised i n Pottery and metal work develop for a 
the treacher- while in the ‘ mound-and-circle ' inter- 
ous paradise inents on the same lines as in the earlier 
of Campania pit-graves. This is what we should 
to be danger- expect if the newcomers were sea rovers, 
0 u s, main- without fixed places of abode ; pottery is 
tained itself neither produced nor easily preserved at 




TYPES OF HELMET WORN BY THE SOLDIERS OF ETRURIA 


Among the many difterent forms of helmet used by the Etruscans the commonest was a round 
cap like tile one on the right, which was dedicated at Olympia by Hieron of Syracuse as part of spoils 
captured from the Etruscans in 474 b.c. In the centre is the head of a warrior, but the crest of the 
helmet has been shattered. On the left is an ossuary surmounted by a ridged helmet of beaten 
bronze—the first step towards giving these ossuaries the human masks seen in page 1175. 

Archaeological Ahiscum, Floience 
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1 which was practiced ore.i-inn- 

%^jgi in tin 1 palaces of Assyrian kind’s 

at Nineveh, in the sanctuaries 

j y and tombs of Cyprus, in the 

HOW ETRUSCAN WARRIORS WERE EQUIPPED sacred cave on Mount Ida in 

Each of the-e triangular bronze plaques is decorated in repousse Crete, and at Olympia, Delphi 

with the figure nf a soldier showing the equipment of an and the Athenian acropolis. 

Etruscan fighting man. The ornaments, about 8 in long, were There was traffic in similar 

probablv frontal pieces used lor protecting the horses' heads. , , ', ., , . . ' 

* 1 i rrnaral u T nrl.' nn rh& Aririnnr 


sea, and articles of luxury occupy space 
which can ill be spared on shipboard. At 
most we should look for personal orna¬ 
ments, and especially amulets and keep¬ 
sakes, acquired in port, or as loot. These 


metal work up the Adriatic, 
among the later Villanovan folk of the 
Po valley ; and it was prized and imitated 
locally, even beyond the Alpine passes, 
among the peoples of Hallstatt culture in 
Tirol and along the Danube tributaries. 


we find : a few fresh types of 
brooches, strings of foreign 
beads, little charms of Egyptian 
glaze, or imitations ot it; 
and, in the forms of the finer 
pottery, glimpses of a new 
familiarity with metal jugs 
and cups, fluted and gadrooned, 
with riveted handles. The 
local potters were imitating, as 
they alone can, for the use of 
ordinary households, the dis¬ 
play of wealth among the rich. 

This rather vulgar and 
gaudy fashion finds fuller ex¬ 
pression in the use, first, of 
engraved punches, then of 
roller stamps, to impress bands 
ot relief ornament on the huger 
vessels, in imitation of silver¬ 
smiths' work, but repeating 
monotonously a small reper¬ 
tory of favourite patterns and 



DAINTY WORK OF THE ETRUSCAN GOLDSMITH 
Ornamented an Oriental fasluon with birds and figures of 
animals, the large fibula dates from the early seventh century 
c.c. The other fibula is also ornamented with animals ; but 


scenes: processions of animals, 
chariot-races and groups of 
fighting men. It was an art 


the bracelets bear figures and heads m repousse mth details 
in granulation—a characteristic form of Etmscan decoi a tion. 
F/oi/i thud'll . Maclter, Vilbinovtins and Lmly Clnt^cans,' Oxford 
Untursily Pra>-> 
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Thu richer tombs in Etruria are lavishly 
furnished with metal work of all sorts, in 
a variety of styles, some certainly Oriental, 
others local and more or less influenced 
by these foreign models. The largest and 
most magnificent objects are whole chariots 
framed and panelled in highly wrought 
and gilded bronze; but the finest crafts- 
manship is that of the gold brooches and 
jewelry with ornament of fine filigree and 



granulated work, of microscopic delicacy 
and superb technical skill. 

More important as evidence of date are 
the foreign fabrics of pottery, which were 
seemingly prized as rarities at first, for 
their graceful forms and painted decora¬ 
tion, so unlike the dull brown or monoton¬ 
ously polished black of the native ‘ buc- 
chero ’ vessels. The majority of these 
vases are of recognizable Greek workman¬ 
ship, of which the age and places of origin 
are known. The earliest are of the eighth 
century ; in the seventh they begin to be 
common, and in the sixth and fifth the 
trade in them was enormous, especially 
with Corinth, the cities of the Ionian sea¬ 
board of Asia Minor and some of the 
central Aegean islands. 


Luxurious and gorgeous as was the 
taste of the living Etruscan, it was in his 
preparations for the after-life that hu 
squandered his wealth and expressed his 
character and interests most frankly. 
Little as we know of his religious beliefs, 
it is at all events certain that his mode of 
life on earth made him horribly uneasy 
about what happened after death. Many 
ancient peoples, such as the Egyptians, 



FROM THE TOMB OF A CHARIOTEER 
The richer Etruscan tombs in the sixth century 
r c. were sumptuously furnished with metal 
work. This chariot of gilded bronze has its 
panels (above) ornamented with soldiers fighting 
and female figures. The soldiers arc wearing 
greaves like those of the Greeks, 

, Metropolitan Muieitm, New York 

took elaborate precautions to ensure to 
the departed some continuance of the 
comforts and the delights of the living, 
and some respite from the consequences of 
wrong-doing; hence the copious equip¬ 
ment of the tomb with furniture and 
maintenance for the use of the dead, and 
the decoration of it with scenes such as 
they had enjoyed in their lifetime. In 
Etruria too the foreign art of fresco paint¬ 
ing was lavishly employed on the walls of 
the more stately burial chambers. But 
along with these scenes, which reveal a 
delight in acts of violence, cruelty and im¬ 
propriety, only too faithfully confirming 
Roman beliefs about the character and 
behaviour of their hated neighbours, there 
are horrible demons of the underworld, 
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and souls in torment, anticipating, and 
probably originating, some of the least 
Christian aspects of medieval superstition 
about the fate of sinful souls. Even in 
representations of Greek legends, such as 
the rescue of Alcestis from tire tomb, there 
are pictured these grisly attendants, the 
fiend with the hammer and the hell goddess 
snatching at her prey. 

A people in panic about its own destiny 
could hardly be expected to be scrupulous 
about the means of salvation. If the 
fiends wanted souls to persecute, souls 
they should have as a gift, so long as they 
spared* the soul of the giver; human 
victims were accordingly sacrificed, and 
buried alive at the funerals of those who 
could afford them; prisoners of war were 
massacred publicly, less as a spectacle, 



ETRUSCAN FUNERARY CUSTOMS 


The crude features on tlie lid of this bronze 
ossuary seem to be an intermediate stage 
between the helmet type (page 1162) and the 
more completely anthropoid urns of pottery that 
developed later (see page 1170). 

Archaeological MitrJtun, Florence 



THRONED IN DEATH AS IN LIFE 


A curious custom by winch funerary uins were 
placed on chairs of beaten bronze shows the 
kind of furniture that one might have found in 
a wealthy Etruscan home. They apparently 
indicated the high rank of the deceased. 

Archncoloricnl Museum, Florence 

probably, than as ransom to the ‘ gods 
below ’ for the souls of Etruscans killed 
in battle; quarrels and injuries were 
avenged by means of horrible curses 
scrawled on a sheet of lead and slipped 
into a tomb, as into a post-box, so that 
the dead might pass the message to the 
powers below. Hardly an occurrence of 
everyday life was without its sinister 
meaning, and its proper spell or charm 
to avert the wrath of the demon re¬ 
sponsible for it. And if the after-life 
was to be so terrible, and this life, too, 
was so perilous, what wonder that in 
Etruscan cities men lived by the day, 
and crowded what pleasures they could 
into their lives, without consideration for 
others, or self-respect. If we may judge 
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from these tomb frescoes, the women 
were no better than the men, frivolous 
and dissolute ; and it was a goddess who 
led the orgies of hell. 

The same lack of restraint or sense of 
proportion betrays (he Etruscan temper 
even in artistic design. Greek craftsmen, 
trained in a very different atmosphere, 
lost their heads when they worked— 
as apparently some did—for Etruscan 
patrons; and the native craftsmen who 
tried to imitate the Greek style sacrificed 
its gracious spirit, while they borrowed 



its technical skill, its designs and its 
traditional subjects. Only one branch of 
higher art seems to owe anything to 
Etruscan patronage; from the realistic 
pageantry of public festivals and funeral 
ritual arose one of the rare ancient schools 
of portraiture (graphic rather than ideal); 
a custom that was passed on with much 
else to the Romans, In particular, the 
quaint but convenient habit of modelling, 
on an urn or casket for the cremated 
ashes, not the whole figure of the dead 
man, but only his head and neck, gave 



FOREIGN STRAINS IN THE ART OF THE ETRUSCAN BRONZE WORKER 
Etruscan craftsmanship at its best appears in ttie metal wort, but even here much of the art was 

little 

of 

called 6th century Etruscan, is practically indistinguishable from those shown in pages 942 and 943. 
From RandalI Alaclivsr, ' Villcinovans and Early EtruscansOxford University Pres 
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ETRUSCAN FAMILY SCENE DEPICTED IN A TOMB 
Though the man and youth in this painting are naked, the 
woman is becomingly clad—Etruscan women seem to have 
taken more trouble over their appearance than those of Greece 
or Rome. The husband anil wife recline before a table, while 
the servant on the right proffers two ladles and a wine strainer. 

From IVecge, 1 lilrnsliischc MaUrei 1 


rise to the modelled ' bust,’ 
which has its name (‘ bustum,’ 
tomb) from this original 
purpose. 

Such was the exceptional 
people which, more than any 
other, influenced the beliefs 
and thoughts as well as the 
public life and material culture 
of the Romans, its eventual 
neighbours to the southward 
and its successful competitors 
for the mastery over the rest 
of Italy. And it was the 
circumstance that the Romans 
themselves had been for a 
time under Etruscan domina¬ 
tion, and had been among the 
first to free themselves from 
it, that gave Rome the op¬ 
portunity to pose as the lib¬ 
erator of other victims of 
Etruscan oppression, and to 
weld them into an anti- 
Etruscan league, and eventually into a 
fighting machine for the liberation of 
yet other peoples. For the Etruscans 
themselves had never been more than a 
closely organized and desperately self- 
determined minority, 
The Etruscans an among a population 
oppressive minority conquered but not 
assimilated; and the 
difficulty which Etruscan cities found 
in rallying to defend their common 
interests seems very largely to have 
resulted from the peril with which each 
group of Etruscan conquerors was 
threatened by its own native subjects ; 
just as in Greece the conquest-states, 
such as Sparta, Argos and the close 
oligarchies of Thebes and Thessaly, were 
ever hampered in their foreign policy 
b3 r the watchful ill will of then - own serfs. 

This is especially evident in the region 
of Etruria nearest to the Tiber frontier. 
Not only was it separated from the rest 
of Etruria by the Ciminian forest, but it 
was linked with the Latin cities beyond 
the river by ancient community of blood 
and traditions. It was no accident that 
the Romans found at Caere, which had 
been the principal Etruscan post in this 
region, but had earlier been in some 
sense both a Latin and also a Greek 


community (so Greek writers at all events 
believed), the opportunity to make one 
of the boldest political experiments of 
the ancient world, when they offered to 
the population of this city, on its liberation 
in 353 e.c., nothing less than participation 
in their own civil rights. For this ‘ fran¬ 
chise of Caere,' restricted though it was, 
became a model for subsequent en¬ 
franchisements, and was thus the first 
step towards that extension of Rome 
citizenship, to people not of Roman 
descent, which was the principal agency 
by which Rome eventual!}' incorporated 
in one body politic, not only all Italy, 
but the Mediterranean world. 

While the spread of Greek colonisation 
in Italy was thus checked by the sea 
power of the Etruscans, until the political 
situation was entirely changed by the 
rise of Rome and its Latin League, a 
quite different danger beset it to the 
southward, from the Phoenician settle¬ 
ments in North Africa and especially 
from the. greatest of them, Carthage. 

The Phoenicians, like the Etruscans, 
were immigrants from farther east, and 
their establishment in the western seas 
was probably not much, if at all, older 
than the league of cities in Etruria. But 
their Greek rivals formed an exaggerated 
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Another convention of Etruscan art is shown in these terra-cotta panels from a tomb, at Cervetn, 
in the differentiation of sex by the colour of the skin ; dark brown for men, and pale, almost white, 
for women. This doubtless originated in the more indoor life of the women, and is found in Egyp¬ 
tian, Mycenaean and archaic Greek art, but it survived in Etruscan painting after it had disappeared 
elsewhere. Another archaism is the retention of the full eye in faces otherwise represented in profile. 

ETRUSCAN MEN AND WOMEN IN THE SIXTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES B.C. 

From ' Anlike Denktndler ' (top) and British Museum 


To face page ti68 





























trom the second half of the sixth century onwards Etruscan painting shows development in increased 
fineness of line in the figure drawing, and also m more elaborate composition, and the multiplication 
of details. These characteristics are apparent in this banquet scene from the so-called Tomb of the 
Maiden at Corneto at the end of the fifth renturv, mature comrared with the scene below 



Mythology furnished the subject toi the principal painting m tlie tomb ot the Bulls at Corneto, 
which dates from the hrst half of the sixth century e.c. It represents Achilles waiting in ambush at 
the sacred spring of Apollo under the walls of Troy for young Tioilus who, suspecting no danger, comes 
to water the horses The straps with bells and the chaplets hung on trees remained conventional 
m these frescoes throughout the next century, and show Etruscan belief m magic and charms. 

DAILY LIFE AND GREEK LEGEND PAINTED IN OLD ETRUSCAN TOMBS 

From * A nltke Denkmaler ' 
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notion of the Phoenician claim to priority, 
and though archaeological research has 
now corrected this belief, many important 
sites are still unexplored, and only out¬ 
lines of their early' history can be traced. 

The Phoenician cities of the Syrian 
coast, however, have a long history. 
Byblus, one of the most venerable, though 
not in later times the most distinguished, 
was in regular communication with the 
Nile Valley by sea from early dynastic 
times, certainly? before 3000 B.c., exporting 
timber, spices and drugs, and probably 
also oil and wine. What it received in 
return is less certain ; most probably? the 
imports consisted mainly? of grain, flax', 
textiles and other manufactured goods, 
and objects of luxury?. But it is not till 
the Egyptian conquest of Syria by the 
Eighteenth Dynasty?, about 1500 B.c., 
that most of the Phoenician cities are 
recognizable, and only during the decline 
of the Egyptian Empire is tlieie contem¬ 
porary recoid at their doings. In the 
period covered by the Tell el-Amama 
letters from Egyptian officials in Syria to 
Amenhotep III and IV, between 1420 and 
135 °. Sidoii, Ty?re, Arvad and several 
otheis were self-governed cities. They? 
made the best terms foi their own interests 



GREEK ARTISTS IN ETRUSCAN PAY 
This horseman is from the Tomb of the Baron, 
named allei its discoverei, Baron Kestner. It 
lias been demonstrated that the paintings in this 
tomb aie the work of a Greek decoiator. 
trow Hit" ‘ Etnishpchc Maleipi’ 
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ETRUSCAN RACING CHARIOT 
Colours in Etruscan nail paintings are not 
naturalistic. Horses, as 111 this tomb at Chiusi 
(nhtre the usual plaster between paint and rock 
is omittedi, may be red, blue or grey, with red 
homes ami blue manes and tails. Compare 
the colour plate facing tliis page 
Trom II ,t ZIV t 1 ill 11 ihrci ’ 

with their Egyptian overloid, and also 
with his enemies the Hittites from North 
Syria, the predatory Khabiiu from the 
desert inland, and the Sea Raiders fiom 
the ' islands in the midst of the sea ’; 
among whom we have glimpses, already 
discussed (set page 794) of several peoples 
of the Aegean, including ‘ Tursha ’ folk, 
who may be early Tyrrhenians. 

Tins period of ‘ distiess of nations ’ 
culminated in the great raids from the 
north-west, by sea and by land, which weie 
stayed by Rameses III soon after 1200 
b.c. ; and about this time Tyre at all 
events seems to have made a fresh start 
of some kind. Perhaps it was destroyed 
by sea raiders, and repopulated. As both 
Cyprus and the Philistine coast received 
large fresh settlements from overseas 
at about this time, there was in any 
case unprecedented opportunity for intei- 
course with western regions; and it has 
been suggested that as Sicily, Sardinia 
and Etruna seem to have had their names 
from the sea-roving Shakalash, ShirJanu 
and Tursha, known to us from Egyptian 
documents, the African coast may also 
have been visited bv adventurers return¬ 
ing from eastern waters, and so become 
known to the sailors and merchants of the 
Phoenician cities. It is in any case note- 
ivorthy that in Homer the Achaean 
adventurer Odysseus describes how lie was 
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These thiee pottery urns show an interesting development fiom the bronze ossuaries m page 1165. 
The first two with their punch-marks and sham rivets imitate their bronze prototypes , but whereas 
the first retains the original handles the second has a rotating arm (the projection probably repre¬ 
sents the warnoi s shield), and the third has utilised the handles to support two pivoted arms 
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INentuallv the anthropoid characteristics of the uin extended irom the head to the whole body 
thus the central object here is sixth or fifth century u c , while the upper three are ninth or eighth 
But the process seems to have been accompanied by degeneration, for the last example shows all the 
marts of stylised and mechanical art—unless it is merely a cruder contemporary effort Note how 
the magnificent chairs of the older burials have become meie egg-cup-like sockets 


ORIGIN OF THE ‘BUST’ 


ETRUSCAN BURIAL CUSTOM THAT LASTED FOR CENTURIES 

Archaeological Museum Flotence 
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MOST PRETENTIOUS ETRUSCAN BURIAL CUSTOM 


The final and most sumptuous stage in Etruscan bunals was 
when the casket containing the ashes developed into a sarco¬ 
phagus showing the dead man reclining full length on a couch, 
in many instances with his wife But even these sarcophagi de¬ 
generated, and finally became a large head on a scamped body. 

The Louin; photo, Mansell 


flat-land southwards. Both, 
ranges rise to peaks of 6,000 
feet; the Aures to 7,000 or 
more. Between them there is a 
pMeau, at about 3,000 feet, not 
unlike that of Asia Minor, but 
narrower and not so well 
watered, because its mountain 
screens are loftier. Its barren¬ 
ness is increased because, unlike 
Asia Minor, most of its winter 
moisture is not drained off 
through the hills, but forms a 
chain of lakes ; and these, when 
they evaporate in summer, 
leave the ground encrusted with 
salt. There is, however, much 
grassland and esparto steppe 
round the margins of this pla¬ 
teau, and it is the home of the 
clean limbed Numidian horse, 
the ' barb ' of the Moorish and 
modem Algerian cavalry, as of 
the Carthaginian. 

In the easternmost section, 
on the other hand, the two 
ranges converge, rising also in 
height, to form the twin high¬ 
lands of the Aures and Khru- 
miria. Between these, what is 
left of the central hollow has 
been deepened into the fine valley of 
the Mejerda (ancient Bagradas) river, 
which reaches the sea between Cape 
Blanco, already mentioned, and the longer 
and more easterly promontory of Cape 
Bon, formed by the southern range. 
Between these capes, and also along the 
east coast, south of Cape Bon, there is 
much rolling country of softer texture, 
better watered by the sea winds and 
fringed by fertile coast plains which widen 
southwards into the Libyan lowland where 
the palm groves begin. 

Like the central plateau, a large district 
south of the Aures and its Tunisian exten¬ 
sion has no seaward drainage, and is 
covered with salt lagoons, the Shotts, for 
about two hundred miles from the coast, so 
that the whole of this section of the high¬ 
land is practically a peninsula separated 
from the Libyan continent, with which 
it only communicates by caravan routes 
to oases among and beyond the Shotts. 
It is to this extensive and well-favoured 


region that the name ‘ Africa' propeily 
belongs; it was the Roman province of that 
name, and it was only in late Roman 
times that this term superseded the older 
name of Libya for the continental flat-land 
of Sahara as well, which separates it from 
Egypt and extends westward along its 
southern border. To the Greeks this 
highland ' Africa ’ was almost unknown ; 
Herodotus, for example, ends his descrip¬ 
tion of Libya with the Shotts and the 
Aures; and the reason for this is the same 
as for their grotesque mistakes about the 
shape of Italy—that other explorers, who 
were also their commercial rivals, had been 
beforehand, and kept Greeks aloof. 

The native population of this ancient 
‘ Africa ' was a hardy, virile branch of the 
same Mediterranean type as the peoples 
of Sicily, South Italy and Spain. In spite 
of Carthaginian and Roman and Arab 
conquests, it has letained its simple 
mode of life and tribal societies till 
to-day. 
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MONSTER ADOPTED FROM GREEK LEGEND BY AN ETRUSCAN MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


Thought by some to be a Greek importation into Etruria, this bronze figure of the Chimaera is more 
probably of native Etruscan workmanship based on a Greek original of the fifth century u c It was 
discovered in 1553 and restored by Benvenuto Cellini; the inscription on its right foreleg refers to its 
dedication to the god Tin (Jupiter) The Chimaera was a fabulous monster compounded of lion, 
goat and snake, killed by the hero Bellerophon Note the wounds in the goat's neck and the lion’s thigh. 


Archaeological Museum, Florence, photos, Bragt 
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CITIES AND DEPOTS PLANTED BY THE PHOENICIAN MERCHANT ADVENTURERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 
Up to the time of the ' distress of nations,’ c 1300-1200 n.c , we hear, it is true, of the Phoenician cities from Egyptian sources, but not in a sense to 
suggest merchant adventurers Perhaps, therefore, an infiltration of ' Peoples of the Sea ’ first gave them their seafanng propensities, resulting in an 
exploration of the Rorth African coast and the foundation of such cities as Utica, Livus and Cades The real exodus, bcmeier, must hm c been due to 
the invasions of Asliur-nasir-pal II and Slialnianesei III between S76 and 846 11 C , and it is to this period that we may assign the foundation of Carthage 
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In the highlands it is mainly pastoral ; 
on the plateau are bred the charac¬ 
teristic, game little horses; among the 
coast hills and lowland plains are cul¬ 
tivated grain crops, the native fig, the 
olive and vine, not necessarily intro¬ 
duced from abroad, though improved by 
foreign strains; and to these ancient 
resources have been added latterly tobacco, 
cotton, carob, oranges and the like. The 
tough esparto-rush, on the moorlands, 
has always furnished excellent material 
for basket-making, matting, cordage, 
thatch, sandals and other articles of 
attire, and in modem times is exported 
in large quantities for paper-making. 
Africa was indeed the Manila of the 
ancient world, as well as one of its principal 
granaries, when improved methods of 
agriculture and more insistent demand 
resulted in the breaking up of large 
sections of the central prairie, as well as 
the moors along the eastern seaboard. 

Ancient tradition drew but little dis¬ 
tinction in point of date between the first 
Phoenician settlements in Mediterranean 
Africa and those beyond the Strait of 
Gibraltar on the Spanish and the African 
shore. Probably there is good reason for 
this. When once this section of the coast 
was discovered, and its general likeness 
to the Syrian homeland was appreciated— 
for this, too, has a double mountain 
structure and a hollow interior, though 
it is neither so extensive 
Phoenician rovers’ nor so arid—there was 

extensive range little reason why its 
whole length should not 
be explored within a few years. Even 
the rarity of harbours west of Cape 
Blanco drove explorers onward in hope 
of better, once the skill was acquired 
to play off the daily shore breeze against 
the steady eastward current; for in 
case of accident or miscalculation it 
was an easy drift back to home waters. 
The belief, then, that Utica, at the mouth 
of the Bagradas, under the lee of Cape 
Bon, Lixus at Larache, south of Tangier, 
and Gades near the mouth of the Guadal¬ 
quivir were all founded by adventurers 
from Tyre soon after 1200 B.c. is probably 
well warranted; they were the direct re¬ 
action of the reconstructed Tyre, already 
noted, to the new geographical perspective 
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revealed by intercourse with the sea 
raiders, the ‘ Peoples of the Sea.* 

In habitual rivalry with Tyre, Sidon is 
believed to have founded Campe, in the 
southern comer of the same bay as Utica, 
probably where Carthage afterwards stood, 
and also ( one or both of the two cities called 
Hippo, west of Cape Blanco, at Bizerta 
and Bona respectively. No precise dates, 
however, are given; no details are known 
of these early settlements ; and it was not 
till three centuries later that a fresh 
adventure opened a new page in the history 
of the region. And this new enterprise 
stands, like its predecessor, in direct 
1 elation with the fortunes of Tjwe. 

Early in the ninth century Assyria 
entered on the second of its three periods 
of aggression and empire. In 876 B c. 
Ashur-nasir-pal II re¬ 
ceived homage and tn- Carthage founded 
bute from Tyre, Sidon by Dido 
and Byblus; and Shal¬ 
maneser III in 849 and 846 b.c. Both the 
disturbance to inland commerce during this 
period of conquests and revolts, and the 
general disorder which resulted from the 
collapse of the Assyrian rule before the 
close of the century, brought distress and 
discontent to these merchant cities. There 
was internal feud in Tyre, and a first ex¬ 
periment was made in emigration, before 
850 b.c., to an island settlement at Auza 
not far from Algiers. Then, about 840 B.c. 
according to the Greek writers, the mal¬ 
contents, led by Elissa the king’s sister, 
better known as Dido ' the refugee,' with¬ 
drew, or were ejected, to found in Phoeni¬ 
cian Africa a ' new town' (Qarth-hadasht) 
'which the Greeks knew as Carchedon and 
the Romans as Carthago. Its site had been 
occupied already by Sidonians, but the 
quaint legend to the effect that a native 
chief granted ‘ so much ground as could 
be contained by the skin of an ox,’ and that 
Dido cut the skin into as many strips as 
would enclose the lands she wanted, is a 
hint that the place had to be quite re¬ 
founded It was believed, however, that 
the New Town attracted a number of 
more or less civilized natives, and was 
planned on a generous scale 

The site is indeed large and commo¬ 
dious (see map on page 1615). Within 
the great bay enclosed by the two promon- 
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RIFLED SEPULCHRE AT TYRE 


About six miles from Tyre is this massive monu¬ 
ment known as the Tomb of Hiram, the king of 
Tyre, who was Solomon's friend. Though its 
ago is uncertain, it is ancient and probably ante¬ 
dates the migration to Carthage. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 

tones already mentioned runs a trans¬ 
verse ridge of low hills about four miles 
long, nearly five hundred feet high near 
its northern end and about two hundred 
at its southern, the Mejerda valley lying 
inland. Once this ridge was an island 
about six miles from the nearest solid 
ground, a similar but longer ridge behind 
Tunis town ; but it lias long been con¬ 
nected with the mainland by the lateral 
spread of the Mejerda silt. As the river 
now reaches the sea some miles to the 
north-west, this deposit is more copious 
at the north end, and has advanced the 
coastline abreast of the ridge, leaving, 
however, a large area of swamp and lagoon 
behind it. To the south, however, there 
is still the navigable lake of Tunis, about 
seven miles in length ; it stretches from 
Tunis town to the sand bar which already 
separated it from the sea at the time of the 
last Roman siege. West of Tunis and the 
inland ridge, to which we have referred 
above, there is again a wide lagoon. The 
ridge, therefore, though no longer sea¬ 
girt, is protected by lagoon and impassable 
fen on either hand, and is only approached, 
even now, by a neck of alluvial land about 


three miles wide ; in ancient times this 
was probably much narrower. Its sea¬ 
front is mostly cliff, except at the south 
end, where there is a foreshore a few 
hundred yards wide, with firm frontage 
and a level surface, an ideal site foi a 
harbour-quarter, and commanded by the 
steep southern summit of the ridge, which 
became the citadel The great city Hut 
was built upon this site, however, is 
more suitably described m Chapter 54. 

The new settlement was admirably 
placed for the headquarters of a com¬ 
mercial system. The great bay is pro¬ 
tected against all winds but one, and lies 
at the junction of the two coasts of the 
region, with easy ways of communication 
with its fertile eastern frontage, where the 
great grain port of Hadrnmetum was to 
be, with the date-country round Gabes in 
the south and with Saharan caravan-routes 
beyond the Shotts. The broad basin of the 
Mejerda was a natural avenue to the cen¬ 
tral plateau, with branch valleys among 
the highlands on either hand If fighting 
men were wanted, there were the Berber 
ancestors of the Zouaves in great numbeis, 
and if mobile cavalry, the ' barbary 
horses * of the prairie. There was abun¬ 
dant forest for shipbuilding, copper mines 
up in the hills, and access indirectly adoss 
the southern deserts to the hinterland of 
the Gold Coast, whence Herodotus had a 
travellei’s tale about native gold-washings 
and Carthaginian traffic. 

Between Carthage and older settle¬ 
ments there was natural jealousy; and 
in later days Utica and 
Hippo Regius were at Rivalry with 
best half-hearted friends. Older Settlers 
At times they aided the 
enemy, and 'Rome gave them their 
reward for a while. But, apart from 
that, their day of prosperity was over, 
and in Greek writers the Phoenician 
west consists of Carthage and its depen¬ 
dencies, an African empire, with a home 
territory twice as large as Wales ; ports 
and depots as far east as the frontier 
against Greek Cyrene, behind the Greater 
Quicksands, and as far west as the coast 
of Morocco ; and tributary chieftains 
among the native ‘ Numidian ’ peoples, to 
use the Roman name for the horse-breed¬ 
ing nomads of the plateau. Of the relations 
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between Carthage and the old settlement 
at Gades on the Spanish shore beyond the 
Strait of Gibraltar we know less, perhaps 
because they were easier than those with 
the cousins next door. 

If the traditional date for the founda¬ 
tion of Carthage is correct, there was an 
interval of about a century before the first 
Greek colonies were established in Sicily, 
at Syracuse and Naxos, about 735 B.c. 
But there are reasons for believing that 
Phoenician settlement in this island did 
not anticipate Greek by much. There was 
indeed a good reason why fresh emigrants 
should have been leaving Tyre and the 
other mother cities about that time ; for 
the third and most extensive aggression 
of Assyria, which originated with the 
accession of Tiglath-pileser in 745, reached 
the Phoenician seaboard in 741 and took 
heavy tribute from Tyre both then and 
again in 734 and 725. Small earlier trading 
stations, indeed, there seem to have been 
in Sicily at many points afterwards occu¬ 
pied by Greeks; but the permanent 
Phoenician cities in the west of the island, 
Motya, Soloeis and Panormus, are of a 
more substantial quality, and appear 
from their situations to be elements in a 
deliberate scheme of exploitation directed 
from the Carthaginian base. 

There was, indeed, another reason why 
the w T est of Sicily should have become 


so securely annexed to the Phoenician 
system, whereas the remainder fell easily 
under Greek influence. Not only is the 
western country itself more rugged and 
much less fertile except in a few secluded 
coast plains, the native population is 
different, more akin (in ancient belief) to 
that of Spain, and little affected by the 
repeated intrusions of tribes of Italic 
descent across the Strait of Messina. The 
same difference of outlook and fortune is 
seen in medieval times, 
when the west became The Phoenicians 
Arabised early, and re- in Sicily 
mained so for long, while 
the east never lost touch with Christian 
and Roman tradition. As in this later 
period, moreover, so in the earlier, it 
was the possession of the western fort¬ 
resses, and especially of Panormus 
(Palermo) with its safe port and the 
extraordinary fertility of the ' Concha 
d’Oro ’ lowland, that eventually decided 
the fate of the whole. Consequently Greek 
colonisation, after rapid and almost 
unbroken spread from 735 to about 
580 b.c., was checked rather suddenly 
when it reached this western region, just 
as it had been checked in Italy by contact 
with the Etruscan regime. 

But in the same way as the Phocaeans 
found another route to the farther West, 
up the Corsican coast and so past the 



SITE OF ANCIENT CARTHAGE BESIDE THE GULF OF TUNIS 
Founded by Phoenician settlers from Tyre under the leadership, so legend savs, of Dido, Carthage 
became the capital of an empire that dominated the Mediterranean. There were two excellent 
harbours, tlie inner, known as the Cothon, being reserved for warships. The circular Cothon, in this 
southward view from the Uyrsa citadel, is in the foreground, and upon the island once stood the 
Admiral's headquarters. The outer harbour is much silted up. For further illustrations see Chap. 54. 
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Etruscan dominion to the vast field of 
enterprise of which the principal base was 
Massalia and an advanced post Emporia 
(‘ the Depots') by the mouth of the 
Ebro, with a friendly and perhaps partly 
Hdlenised town at Saguntum some way 
beyond it, so the same bold explorers, 
avoiding Phoenician Sicily, made ac¬ 
quaintance with the country known to 
Greeks as Tartessus, in southern Spain, 
and enjoyed a monopoly of its trade and 
friendship from about 600 B.c. till the 
destruction of Phocaea itself by the 
Persians (circa 540 B.C.l. 

Exactly what was included in ‘ Tartessus' 
is not clear ; there was certainly a port and 
place of business beyond the Strait of 
Gibraltar, but not so far 
Tartessus and off as Gades, in the terri- 
the Tin Islands tory of a friendly tribe, 
perhaps the same as was 
known later to the Romans as the 
Turclitani. But it was a depot, not a 
colony, and even its site is now unknown. 
Like Gades, Tartessus gave access to the 
great mineral wealth of the hill country 
on either side of the wide Guadalquivir 
valley, ancl to the routes which traversed 
the valley towards other mining districts. 
Like Gades again, it seems to have 
been a base for expeditions along the 
Atlantic coast, and somewhere in this 
direction were believed to lie the famous 
' Tin Islands,’ whether the Scillies or the 
rugged Breton coast or the reefs off 
Finisterre it is not easy to decide. Ancient 
explorers cared more about monopolies 
than advertisement; and it was only in the 
generation of Alexander the Great that 
the scientific expedition led by Pytheas 
of Massalia popularised what was known 
about the Far West, and filled the prin¬ 
cipal gaps in Greek knowledge. 

On the Atlantic seaboard, then, as in 
Sicily, the Phoenicians had a certain 
priority over the Greeks ; but they were 
steadily losing the advantages of this 
lead, when Greek expansion had once 
acquired vigorous impetus, and were con¬ 
sequently driven farther away to fresh 
fields for their enterprise. 

Two such fields obviously awaited them, 
in Sardinia and along the West African 
coast. Sardinia consists essentially of two 
regions, a vast oval dome of ancient rocks 


and rough forest country, well watered 
owing to its sea-girt position and con¬ 
siderable altitude, and rich, too, in metals ; 
and a smaller upland lying apart to the 
south-west, and connected with the larger 
by a broad, fertile lowland of softer and 
more recent structure. Since early times 
it had been visited occasionally by voy¬ 
agers from the East Mediterranean, but 
it was only about 600 B.c. that it was 
occupied by Phoenicians, who had a regular 
city, with tombs rich in oriental ornaments, 
at Tharros on the east shore of the low¬ 
land. Plere there was no Greek competi¬ 
tion, though a body of adventurers put in 
once at Cumae in Campania, saying that 
they' were the ‘ descendants of companions 
of Heracles 1 who had been settled in Sar¬ 
dinia and had now been expelled. The 
great design of ‘ colonising Sardinia, the 
greatest of the islands,’ tickled the imagina¬ 
tion of politicians more than once in the 
sixth century, after the fall of Sardis in 
546 b.c., and during the Ionian revolt 
against Persia in 500-494; but nothing 
seems to have been done, and Sardinia 
remained a Phoenician monopoly till it 
was surrendered to the Romans in 258 b.c. 
For the rest of Sardinia, the Phoenicians 
of Tharros seem to have had little use, 
though they may have explored its 
minerals through native agencies ; and in 
Corsica they were definitely forestalled 
by the Phocaean settlement at Alalia, 
early in the sixth century. 

Phoenician exploitations of Africa 
attracted less attention than those ot 
European coasts, mainly because here 
there were neither Greek 
witnesses nor competitors. Exploitations 
The famous circumnavjga- of Africa 
tion undertaken by Phoeni¬ 
cians for Pharaoh Necho late in the seventh 
century started down the east coast, and 
was probably organized in Tyre; according 
to Herodotus it accomplished its object 
in the third year, and returned to Egypt by 
the Strait of Gibraltar. This was explora¬ 
tion only, and Phoenician commerce in the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean need not con¬ 
cern us here. But the voy'age of Hanno the 
Carthaginian, about 500 b.c., was a purely 
western venture, and the record of his 
discoveries was set up in the chief temple 
of Carthage. It seems certain that 
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Hanno reached Cape Palmas, where the 
coast turns east into the Gulf of Guinea; 
and that he captured some ' hairy women,’ 
whom the interpreters called ‘ gorillas.’ 

The voyage of the Persian Sataspes, 
about the same time, was probably under¬ 
taken with Carthaginian help. It is 
thought that he went rather farther than 
Hanno, since the reason given for his 
return was that ‘ the ship would not go 
forward,’ and the adverse Benguela cur¬ 
rent is no obstacle till the Congo mouth 
has been passed. But neither on the very' 
harbourless mainland of West Africa, nor 
in the ’ Islands of the West,’ of which 
even Greek geographers had heard, do 
there seem to have been settlements. 

Still more obscure, and necessarily un¬ 
accompanied by colonisation, is the Cartha¬ 
ginian caravan traffic across the western 
Sahara. For trans-Saharan trade follows 
two distinct routes separated by' the wide 
and desert ' Red Plateau. ’ Of the eastern 
route through Fezzan to Lake Chad and 
the Benue river we hear something from 
Greek sources, because it was accessible 
from the Greek colonies of Cynene and 
Barca, directly south of the Greek home¬ 
land ; but the western, by Ghadames and 
Rhat to Solcoto and the middle Niger, was 
entirely' controlled by Carthage, and our 
information about it only begins in 
Roman times. That the Carthaginians 
interested themselves also in the eastern 
route is, however, clear from their suc¬ 
cessful assertion of a protectorate over the 
habitable, palm-bearing and, eventually', 
oil-farming foreshore between the two 
' Quicksands,’later known as ' Three Cities’ 
(the modem Tripoli), but in the fifth cen¬ 
tury as the ' Depot' coast (Emporia). 

When Dorieus, prince of Sparta, at¬ 
tempted to found a colony there, on the 
Cinvps river, about 515 e.c., 
Greek failure he failed because the Libyans 

in Libya were hand-and-glove with 
Phoenicians ; he had in fact 
come too late to do what had been so 
effectually achieved at Cyrene little more 
than a century earlier, where only the place 
name Barca survived to suggest that there 
had ever been Phoenicians there. That 
the expedition of Dorieus was something 
more than filibustering is clear from the 
reproach of Gelon, ruler of Syracuse in 


4S0 b.c., that the Spartans had failed 
him when he 1 tried to recover the Depots,' 
The romantic story' of the foot-race to 
establish an equitable frontier at the 
’ Altars of the Philaeni ’ in the no-man’s- 
land behind the ‘ Great Quicksand,' how¬ 
ever, only covers the fact that Greek- 
enterprise made no further claim to the 
'Three Cities,’ so that it remained for 
Rome to open up this region to European 
traders after the Second Punic War. 

Thus at all important points around the 
western Mediterranean—in the Tripolis, in 
southern Spain, between 
Sardinia and Corsica, and Clash of Greeks 
above all in Sicily—Greek and Carthaginians 
and Carthaginian inter¬ 
ests began to clash, all the more severely 
because the methods of the two peoples 
were as different as their objects. 

It is commonly said that whereas the 
Greeks went abroad as settlers and 
especially as farmers, and consequently 
displaced or absorbed the various occu¬ 
pants of the soil, the Phoenicians devoted 
themselves exclusively to trade, and left 
the native population undisturbed as well 
as uncivilized. This, however, does not 
quite account for all the facts. Certainly 
the older and more important Phoenician 
centres in the west were 1 city states ' 
like those of their mother land, and are 
always so described by the Greeks. 
Aristotle, for example, included Carthage 
in his comparative study' of political con¬ 
stitutions. Greek cities, like Phoenician, 
made working agreements with native 
tribes and princes, sometimes of a quite 
intimate kind ; at Cynrene the ‘ Libyan 
neighbours ’ were enfranchised along with 
newcomers from other Greek states ; and 
at Sy'baris, Syracuse and Tarentum there 
were tributary' natives under the protec¬ 
torate of the Greek community. But the 
mother states in Phoenicia, though they 
held territory beyond their walls or 
inshore islands, held it precariously', and 
only' on the small scale that their rugged 
back-country allowed. They had also 
long since passed through that economic 
revolution which many Greek states 
hardly experienced at all, and some 
modern states are still undergoing, the 
result of which is to surrender their 
primitive self-sufficiency for a higher type 
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of culture based on interchange of special¬ 
ised products between communities politi¬ 
cally independent. 

Such interchange was a matter of 
degree; it depended mainly upon local 
conditions, and these varied infinitely. 
Sidon was famous already in Homeric 
times for its jewelry, silverware and 
bronze work; Attica only gave up the 
struggle to grow its own grain-crop, and 
specialised in olive oil, in the sixth century; 
the Boeotian potteries were only estab¬ 
lished at the end of the fifth, using Attic 
labour disorganized by a disastrous war. 

Some states, such as Corinth, and even¬ 
tually Athens, welcomed and incorporated 
foreign craftsmen, and regarded even 
slavery rather as an enforced apprentice¬ 
ship to their own way of living. It is here 
that we touch the vital difference between 
the Phoenician city states and those 
Greek cities which did most to make 
Greek civilization the force that it has 
been in the world. 

Like those states of Greece which con¬ 
tinued to restrict the privilege of full 
membership to their own ‘ free-born ’ mem¬ 
bers, the Phoenician communities, both 
in Syria and in the west, remained 
exclusive and inbred. The opportunities 
for wealth which they enjoyed they 
reserved for their own closed circle of 
incorporated clans; they remained ‘ aristo¬ 
cracies ’ at best, and usually were what the 
Greeks called ‘ timocracies,’ meaning that 
variety of minority 
Capitalist Society rule in which political 
of Phoenician towns privileges accumulated 
with increase of wealth. 
They were capitalist societies, in the sense 
that the first concern of their members 
was to conserve, and opportunely increase, 
their stock and reserve of valuable com¬ 
modities, and maintain the system and 
organization under which these were 
amassed. The result was a public (and 
also a personal) morality in which the 
end justified the means. 'At Carthage,' 
as Polybius puts it, ‘ no one is blamed, 
however he may have acquired his wealth.’ 
The citizens of such states were hereditary 
stockholders in a co-operative economic 
concern, and were expected and trained to 
take a ' business view ’ of public affairs. 
This appears most clearly in their conduct 
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of war, which is studied in Chapter 54, 
together with their constitution. 

In a community of this nature, the busi¬ 
ness quarter and the trading and shipping 
interests counted for everything, the 
countryside for very little; if it secured 
good prices for its produce in the urban 
market, it had its reward : and at Carthage, 
agriculture, like war, was a subordinate 
department of ‘ big busi¬ 
ness,’ to he managed on Neglected arts 
economic lines with all of leisure 
expert aids. That the Car¬ 
thaginians successfully achieved the ends 
to which this policy was directed is 
demonstrated in Chapter 54. The 
absorbing and continuous attractiveness 
of a business life, and the endlessness 
of the pursuit of wealth on a national 
scale, are sufficient explanation of the 
failure of Phoenician cities to cultivate 
the arts of leisure. 

Such, in so far as its origins and growth 
are concerned, was the second rival 
people with whom Greek settlers were in 
even more frequent and hostile contact 
than with Etruscans, as the Western 
world became more widely populated: its 
society and achievements, its character 
and empire, are described elsewhere. And 
it is not surprising to find that Cartha¬ 
ginians and Etruscans made their common 
hostility to Greeks the ground of a great 
friendship between themselves. There were 
other reasons for co-operation. The metal- 
wealth and amber-trade of Etruria, and 
the grain, horses, textiles and oriental 
amulets of Carthage, were complementary 
resources. Etruscan landing places offered 
through-routes to the Alps and beyond; 
and as Etruscan dominion spread south¬ 
ward, friendly ports multiplied, the regions 
open to Greek rivals were restricted, and 
difficulties were increased for the long 
Phocaean voyages between the Strait of 
Messina and the countries round the 
Rh6ne and Ebro. The direct route to 
Tartessus seems to have been summarily 
closed (perhaps after the destruction of 
Phocaea itself by the Persians, and of 
Alalia by the Etruscans) through the 
Carthaginian practice of sinking all foreign 
ships between Sardinia and the Pillars 
of Hercules. East of Sardinia, presumably, 
such matters were left to Etruscans. 
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GREEK IDEALS AND ORIENTALISM: 
THE GREAT CLEAVAGE 

A Study of the Forces that hare raised a Mental 
Barrier between Western and Eastern Man 

By W. 0. L. COPELAND 

Assistant Editor of the Universal History of the World 


N the twenty-third daybreak of a 
certain September there came a 
bustle of oars and tackle and a sound 
of rhythmic chanting from behind a 
headland that projected into the crisp blue 
of a landlocked strait. Then, before the very 
beaks of an eagerly watching fleet, whose 
crews leapt to the rowing benches and 
pressed forward into the narrow, treacher¬ 
ous waters, there defiled a long line of 
three-banked vessels that turned to face 
their blockaders, wavered, backed water 
and seemed to flee. 

It was a redoubtable trap. Caught be¬ 
tween the lobster-claws of the sagging line, 
the attackers lost formation, fouled each 
other, wallowed helpless in the troughs of 
the waves and were rammed or boarded. 
Many escaped, it is true, but they the least 
trustworthy ; and the disaster was utterly 
decisive. Bodies strewed the sea, and a 
captain of infantry, Aristides by name, was 
able to put over to a little island in mid- 
strait and cut down its hostile garrison. 
The victors breathed for the first time in a 
nerve-racking campaign of many months ; 
and the fate of a continent was decided. 

Eurybiadcs had been in the van, little 
fitted, one supposes, by the discipline of 
his inland home for an admiral’s career, 
but certainly apt from long training to 
command, and not to be despised with a 
man like Themistocles in his councils. 
Themistocles himself, with a vastly greater 
contingent, was in the other wing : among 
his captains Ameinias, who drew first 
blood in the battle, and his more famous 
brother Aeschylus who made a deathless 
play of it in after years. Between them, 
the men of Aegina outdared all others. 


Now these names ring familiar to the 
ear; for they belong to those Greeks 
who fought and defeated the Persians m 
the most famous battle of naval history 
—Salamis. Rough biographies attach to 
them, little anecdotes even, and they stand, 
rightly or wrongly, each for a defined and 
easily imaginable character. In spite of 
their remoteness in time—close on two 
millennia and a half ago—a feeling of kin¬ 
ship spans the years between. 

But what of their enemies—barbarians, 
chattering monkey-like among the rigging 
in the contemptuous Greek view ? The 
Phoenicians who, as Aeschylus 
says, were bashed and hewed The Crisis 
with broken oar-butts like a at Salamis 
draught of tunny while they 
struggled in the sea, or the Egyptians (men 
with strange knowledge whom one had to 
respect) away guarding the farther entrance 
to the strait ? Their admirals we know by 
name, and Herodotus records the deeds of 
two captains from among the Ionian allies ; 
but, broadly, the Armada of Xerxes the 
Great King has no historian. The names 
are few, and for us there are no men behind 
the names. 

This, then, is the first thing to bear in 
mind in any inquiry into the significance 
of that far-off contest between the Greeks 
and Persians, and of the spiritual and 
intellectual issues behind it which Salamis, 
the campaign’s decisive though not its last 
encounter, fitly symbolises. The Greeks 
axe not only related by intellectual parent¬ 
hood to us the inquirers, that is to the 
whole of Western civilization, but have 
left behind them a keenly self-conscious 
literature; the Orientalism now for the 
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first time perceived in opposition to the 
West is alien and, in a sense, dumb, because 
not self-conscious. This means a snarl of 
bias and prejudice to be overcome at the 
very outset. 

Moreover the Greeks, for all their com¬ 
plexity and many-sidedness, were a small 
and homogeneous pebble compared with 
the wide shingle beach of nations from 
whom we pick them to turn from side to 
side for a moment in the hand; whereas 
Orientalism, we shall see, is as elusive as 
a pile of dust between the fingers. For 
Xerxes gathered men from all the peoples 
between the Nile and the Indus to take 
part in that crusade of the East against 
Hellas; yet which of them can we call the 
seat and abiding-place of Orientalism— 
one, all equally, or each in its own degree ? 

Either there is inherent in the mental 
content of the world a definite and deep- 
rooted schism between some- 
World schism thing and something, or at 
of thought least mankind has persuaded 
itself that there is ; so much 
is made certain by the events of this period 
and by the whole of ensuing history. And 
in either case, with the world to-day forced 
to attempt new relationships in an era 
of unprecedented interdependence, it be¬ 
comes a task of peculiar importance to 
examine the grounds for the belief, especi¬ 
ally when at the outset of the inquiry we 
are led to acknowledge that of the two 
' somethings' involved one is suspiciously 
hard to define. But indeed its logical 
counterpart, Occidentalism, would set just 
as difficult a problem were it not that by 
common consent one ethnic group, the 
Greeks, has been accepted as its earliest 
and purest exponent, its archetype; a 
proposition that cannot be examined in 
this place, but is dealt with in Chapter 55. 

For observe that the world, as is its way, 
has adopted convenient geographical labels 
for what it scarcely troubles to understand. 
Yet the obvious inadequacy of an arbi¬ 
trary distinction between East and West 
should not obscure the possibility that the 
symbols stand for a genuine cleavage. And 
in searching for the truth of the matter the 
best chance of success lies in going back in 
time as far towards the source of fission as 
the materials for study permit—to the 
period of the Greek genius at its prime. 


Granted, then, that a mere statement 
of longitude will not serve to explain 
Orientalism, was it a question of blood ? 
The Phrygians, very type of Orientalism 
to the Greek mind, were apparently 
of the same racial stock as the Greeks, 
and both occupied regions subject to 
infiltration by the same broad-headed 
strain, the one from the Balkan section 
of the mountain zone and the other 
from the Anatolian plateau. Of language ? 
Persians and Greeks both spoke an 
Indo-European tongue. Of religion ? 
It was a Semitic religion that the Greeks 
eventually took over and moulded for the 
Western world. Of environment ? Inevit¬ 
ably ; but from what branch of human 
activity can that word of elastic meaning 
be divorced ? Or is the whole tangle of 
ideas a delusion ? Whatever the con¬ 
clusion, the last possibility should always 
be kept in mind as a corrective to prejudice. 

The only firm ground on which to 
stand is Hellas, and before attempting 
to pin down Orientalism it were well 
to look at the world for a space through 
Greek eyes; thereafter proceeding by 
comparison and rejection, to see whether 
the rest of the world contains a contrast 
sufficiently strong to constitute a separate 
category of thought. 

Let it be said at once that could we 
ask a Greek—at least a Greek before 
the days of Socrates—what 
his ideals were, he would Ideals and 
scarcely understand us ; or, their meaning 
to be more accurate, we 
should find it hard to select Greek words 
that adequately expressed our meaning. 
True, the word itself is Greek (in a Latin 
dress) ; but Plato, by whom the train of 
concepts was first started, was scarcely a 
typical Greek, and since his day it has 
undergone considerable change. Apart 
from more vulgarised uses, it virtually 
means an unattainable perfection; helped 
by the verbal assonance, ideal stands in 
definite contrast to real. 

Now whatever qualities of mind and 
body a Greek might think worthy to be 
striven after, they were all, in his view, 
inherent in human nature and eminently 
attainable. It was a case of putting the 
human material at his disposal to the 
best possible uses, encouraging here. 
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' sublimating ’ (as we should say) there, 
striking a mean between this and that. 
If a modern Occidental expounded a 
list of the virtues that his religion prompts 
him to profess, the Greek would applaud 
some and question others, but of a 
certain class he would exclaim, ' Why, 
that is contrary to human nature.’ The 
idea of original sin dinging about Man's 
footsteps and only to be dissipated by 
an act of divine grace would have been 
repellent to him, if not incomprehensible. 

But stay; our Greek may have been 
a Pythagorean. The devotion of that 
philosophic sect to mathematics had made 
familiar the idea of asymptotes, and this 
the more religious of its followeis seem 
to have applied to the constant but never 
completed approximation of the human 
to the divine, in connexion with a theory 
very like that of original, or at any rate 
antenatal, sin. Our lack of sure know¬ 
ledge about the mystery cults forbids us 
to say how far the idea proved sterile, 
but it was not developed by the greater 
schools of philosophy that in part grew 
out of the Pythagorean teaching. Let 
this example, however, serve as warning 
that there is scarcely a generalisation that 
might be made about the Greeks to 
which an exception could not be found. 
The Greeks enjoyed no standardised 
culture such as seems to be the aim of 
Western civilization to-day. 

Hereafter little note will be taken of 
exceptions. The remedy is to keep our 
eyes fixed upon what is 
Was there a most typically Greek as 
typical Greek ? exemplified in the philo¬ 
sophers, artists, statesmen, 
scientists, who have left us materials by 
which to judge them; the common 
denominator of those patterns to whom 
the ordinary man may be supposed to 
have looked for guidance, if ever he 
looked above the ground his feet were 
treading. For indeed not all the Greeks, 
nor yet the best of the Greeks at every 
moment of their lives, were those paragons 
of mental balance and bodily perfection 
who pose with calm detachment in 
certain schools of pseudo-classical painting. 
Lying and lust and cruelty walked abroad 
in Hellas, whose inhabitants shared fully 
the keen temper and quick passions of 


the South ; and if amid the distractions 
of an ampler life than ours they could 
imagine rules of noble conduct and abide 
by them in a measure that men of these 
latter days cannot afford to belittle, it 
entitles them all the more to our respect. 

Let us ask our Greek—a very ordinary, 
unphilosophic but well-educated Athenian 
—what he considers the things most 
worth having in life, and his answers 
shall provide the text for 
those average qualities of Greek list of 
mind in which all ideals must life’s boons 
find their soil. Certain of 
his omissions would be instructive if we 
were comparing modern with ancient 
styles of thought; others will prove mon- 
to our purpose as pointing the way to 
things that he takes for granted, things 
that he would no more think of including 
in his list of life's boons than would a 
well-fed man deliverance from starvation. 

Take Liberty. He would be certain to 
place Liberty, not necessarily first, but 
somewhere on his list. Pressed to define 
himself, he would reveal what appears to 
us a curiously narrow conception of the 
term, the freedom of his own little city 
state to govern itself as it thought lit 
without interference from its neighbours. 
Further inquiry would elicit the admis¬ 
sion that this liberty, this self-govern¬ 
ment, even in an extreme democratic 
state like Athens, was wielded by a 
compact body of ' free ' citizens perhaps 
outnumbered by a slave population, 
and that the state demanded of its citizens 
such service that there would hardly 
seem to have been more room for individual 
freedom than in a community of bees. 

Nothing could give a falser impression. 
It is true that the communal spirit was 
more highly developed among the Greeks 
than among us, with rvhom it has been 
dissipated over wider allegiances; also 
that the duty of the individual to himself, 
indeed the whole conception of indi¬ 
viduality, was not worked out until 
Socrates applied himself to it in the 
latter half of the fifth century b.c. ; but 
tor complete freedom of conscience no 
organized society has come within measur¬ 
able distance of the Greeks. Our informant 
has made no mention of it because it was 
the very air he breathed. 
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Not that there was no word to do duty 
for the idea. Few words occur more often 
in Greek than ' parrhesia,’ freedom of 
speech. Its meaning broadened some¬ 
what ; but its very limitation m the first 
instance to ‘ speech ’—the only point at 
which such freedom could be threatened 
—gives added proof of the degree to which 
conscience was untrammelled. 

To explain this intellectual liberty it is 
necessaiy to review the antecedents of 
the Greek-speaking peoples, the circum¬ 
stances of their arrival in the Aegean and 
their first contact with the more ancient 
civilizations around them. 

Before the new chapters in history 
headed ‘Hittite,’ ‘Egyptian’ and ‘Baby¬ 
lonian 1 had come to be 
First contact written, all that we mean by 
with the East the word Hellenic was re¬ 
garded as a god-given and 
inexplicable fruit without root or stem, 
like those melons that desert travellers 
find cool upon the parched sand after the 
rest of the plant has dried and blown to 
dust. To-day we recognize the debt that 
the Greeks owed to their predecessors, can 
in a measure watch their restless minds 
at work on the material presented to 
them, and our admiration of their achieve¬ 
ment is enhanced rather than lessened 
by a fuller comprehension. 

Whether in their remote past they had 
suffered from the dead hand of sacer¬ 
dotal authority or tribal conservatism we 
shall never tell ; at least tew peoples 
avoid it. But probably the manner of 
their entry into Greece from more northerly 
homes (at whatever period we are dis¬ 
posed to place that event), and certainly 
the experience of those dark ages when 
they were flung homeless and rapacious 
on the coasts of Asia Minor, were just 
such as to foster personal initiative, 
breaking ancient taboos and liberating a 
questing intelligence. 

Religion was in a strangely critical 
condition. Gods are home-loving and 
do not take kindly to travel. Up¬ 
rooted from their ancestral abiding places 
they lose something of awe and power, 
though they may gain in geniality. In 
the Iliad we see the Olympic deities 
treated almost with flippancy, like the 
rollicking Norse gods ot the Viking 


wanderers. Such feeling for them as 
survives finds expression in a wholesome 
open-air communion round a common 
board; but in a crisis a man is apt to 
place more trust in his sword-arm. ' In 
my spear is kneaded bread, in my spear 
Ismaric wine, and I drink as I he upon 
my spear,’ to quote that hard-bitten 
scoundrel, Archilochus. 

Of course, in a new and settled home 
these gods would be prone to coalesce 
with or give way to their long-established 
predecessors in the land ; even in Homer 
the only genuine religious feeling seems 
to be reserved for the indigenous sea and 
river spirits of the heroes’ homes— 
Poseidon, Thetis, Spercheus. Such con¬ 
ditions must have recurred frequently in 
the history of the human race and borne 
no fruit; gradually a new hierarchy 
would be built up, new ritual, an here¬ 
ditary priesthood ; and all the old in¬ 
hibitions would raise their heads. But 
just at this moment in the story of 
Hellenism, when the spirit of intellectual 
agnosticism might have starved for want 
of nourishment, the Greeks stumbled upon 
the garnered wisdom of the East. 

The spirit was forged, the material 
prepared and presented. With no Bible 
to shepherd the footsteps 
of the mind, no Book of the Good sense 
Dead, no Babylonian Crea-. the only guide 
tion Legend writ fair on 
lasting clay and stored in temple libraries, 
the Greeks were free to accept or reject, 
their own experience or good sense the 
only tests. And in a few generations, in 
the realm of science alone, they had by 
hard thought outstripped the knowledge 
pieced together by empiric means in the 
past two thousand years. Comparable in 
many ways was-the outburst of intellectual 
activity in Sicily when the Normans, 
similarly ' deracines ’ and almost as re¬ 
ceptive, fell heirs to the civilizations of 
Arab and Greek, and set up the most 
brilliant kingdom of the Middle Ages in a 
spirit of healthy independence towards 
Pope and Emperor. 

In two centuries the Greeks reached 
conclusions for which men were being 
burnt at the stake eighteen hundred years 
later. From Pythagoras onward the 
sphericity of the earth and the other 
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heavenly bodies was recognized. Hera- 
cleides of Pontus in the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. taught that the earth 
rotates on its axis and that Venus and 
Mercury revolve round the sun. Aris¬ 
tarchus of Samos in the next century said 
that the earth too revolves round the 
sun—and he only excited the ire of a 
single Stoic. Empedocles foreshadowed 
the Doctrine of Evolution, Democritus the 
Atomic Theory. Now with intellects of 
such astounding boldness it might be 
thought that conservatism was the last 
trait to be looked for in the Greeks ; yet 
we find conservatism well developed— 
conservatism of a kind. 

No people could display the amazing 
politick! genius of the Greeks without a 
deep-rooted inspect for law and order. 
That any set of opinions or canons of taste 
had held their place in the social scheme for 
a length of time was good reason for abid¬ 
ing by them, until they could be shown 
to have become outworn. Plence their 
most daring speculations will always be 
found to have had roots in the past and 
to have resulted from a steady process of 
organic growth, however rapid. It may be 
doubted whether anything of benefit to 


mankind can be brought to pass otherwise. 
But the operations of conservatism can 
best be seen in architecture and the drama. 

Tragedy grew from a chorus or group 
of dancers with their leader. When the 
leader began to engage in dialogue with 
the secondary leaders of the 
two halves of the chorus. Conservatism 
drama in our sense was in Greece 

launched on its career. 

Soon, one would think, the chorus would 
be discarded, only the leaders, now become 
actors, remaining. Yet the great masters 
of Athenian tragedy produced their im¬ 
mortal works with this unwieldy conven¬ 
tion hampering the freedom of their art. 

In architecture the case was somewhat 
different. After fumblings and experi¬ 
ments in the seventh and sixth centuries 
a type of Doric temple was evolved that 
seemed to the Greeks the ultimate per¬ 
fection of form attainable for its particular 
purpose. Hence it lasted unchanged, 
save for minor alterations of detail, until 
it withered before the decadent prefer¬ 
ences of Rome. Countless limitations 
were imposed by the refusal to make use 
of the arch, although its principle was 
well known, as is made almost certain 



SUBTLE HARMONIES OF THE TEMPLE AT SEGESTA IN ITS LOVELY SETTING 


The ultimate principle of Greek temple construction was the antiquated one of horizontal archi¬ 
traves supported on pillars, and the arch was never used because no need was felt for the mere 
added size which was all that it could confer. This temple at Segesta in Sicily is of interest on two 
further counts , it shows better than any other the .Greek instinct for appropnate natural surround¬ 
ings, and it typifies the proselytising spread of Hellenism, for the Segestans were not a Greek people. 

Photo, Autotype Co 
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by investigation of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, a tomb built by a Greek 
architect for a foreign prince. But the 
temple as it was satisfied Greek taste, 
and no mere desire for change, or, for 
increased size,' availed to alter it. 

Thus, checked by a respect for the -past, 
was bom into the world: liberty' of con¬ 
science, for which the-very idea, let alone 
the. words, had beeh completely lacking 
before. Indeed the rarity of the quality 
may be judged from the 
When Conscience fact that not yet has 
was first liberated the English language 
been constrained to coin 
a single word for it; a clumsy phrase 
has still to bear the burden. And we 
need not therefore be surprised that 
somewhere on his list, in a groping fashion, 
our Athenian has placed Liberty. 

What will surprise us is his placing of 
Health and Wealth. In whatever order, 
these two will certainly occur, and occur 
towards the very beginning of the list. 
Few people to-day would be found to 
deny that these are very desirable things; 
but most of us, in compiling a similar list, 
would hesitate to stress such material 
longings, and feeling that our souls were on 
trial would pass them by for more spiritual 
or intellectual qualities. And it must not 
be forgotten that throughout the two 
thousand odd years that separate us from 
the Greek heyday most thoughtful men 
would have substituted for Wealth, 
Poverty, and for Health, oblivion to the 
body and its needs. 

This last thought should guard us from 
the facile consideration that poverty, 
sickness and old age held more terrors 
then than in these days of maternal 
government and no less maternal medicine. 
At least ill health can have been no more 
insufferable in an age that saw Hippo¬ 
crates of Cos and the Asclepian hospital 
at Epidaurus than it was in the times of 
the plague-pit and the lazar-house. No, 
the explanation goes deeper than that, and 
must be sought in a quality of mind 
which, like liberty of conscience and for the 
same reason, has no sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive word to cover it, but is expressed 
in such phrases as lack of hypocrisy, 
avoidance of self-deception. Possibly 
directness is the best simple equivalent. 


GREEK IDEALS & ORIENTALISM 

Truthfulness is inadequate, for your Greek 
loved a good lie as well as any man. 

It needs a mind of a peculiar and rather 
admirable temper to entertain this at¬ 
tribute without coming to grief—without 
falling into what Aristotle would have 
called its perversion or ' caricature.’ The 
prevalence of words for this perversion 
tells its own tale : pessimism (in its proper 
sense), or cynicism (in any of its many 
senses save the proper one). Steady con¬ 
templation of things as they are is bitter 
medicine ; yet the best of the Greeks did 
not shrink from it. Most men prefer to 
shelter half unconsciously behind certain 
dear deceptions, or weave a blanket of 
comfortable words against the cold winds 
of circumstance. 

The way in which death and old age are 
treated almost throughout their literature 
is sufficient measure of the clear-sighted 
view of life and its afflictions taken by the 
Greeks. Death was not made beautiful 
with words, nor was it an opening of the 
gates upon a prospect fairer than this 
world can offer. It meant a quitting of 
warm life with all its intense and varied 
interests for a shadowy, cold, ill-con¬ 
ceived existence in a gloomy realm such 
that one would prefer to be 
a slave on earth rather than Greek views 
a king in Hades; for friends on death 
it meant bitter grief, and for 
aged dependents, poverty and starvation. 
Its one mitigation was that it brought 
surcease from the more positive evils of 
life; at the best it came unawares at the 
height of prosperity, before the arrival of 
compensating misfortunes or the inevitable 
onset of senility. The only advice that 
Pericles in his Funeral Speech could give 
to the parents of the slain was to beget 
more children. If they were past the age 
at which this is possible, then life was 
almost over for them; for the greater 
part of it they had been fortunate, and 
now their grief could only be short. 

Old age, too, was just a slow withering 
of one’s powers. Added dignity or the 
respect due to wisdom were but poor com¬ 
pensations for failing eyesight, pains m 
the back and the chewing of tough food 
on toothless gums. 

And so it was with all the realities of 
life—birth, love and marriage, friendship, 
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Bearing this in mind, we need no longer 
be surprised if our Athenian includes 
Youth and Beauty in his list. Youth is 
obviously the time when the employment 
of a versatile intellect and the exercise of 
a healthy body can best be enjoyed ; and 
‘ Solon, you Greeks are ever boys,’ as the 
withered old Egyptian priest said to the 
Athenian sage. But let us take Beauty. 

At one time, accoidmg to the fashion 
of regarding the Classics that then ob¬ 
tained, a pervading desire for beauty and 
a persistent realisation of 
Hellenic sense it was thought to be the 

of beauty outstanding if not the only 
distinguishing mark of the 
Greek character. Thus it may seem 
strange that the matter has received no 
notice hitherto. But what has been said 
is sufficient to show that the Greeks had 
many other traits, some of them of more 
fundamental importance; and it could 
be quite legitimately argued that our 
sense of beauty is broader and more com¬ 
prehensive than the Greek sense, which 
was certainly not extended to cover the 
sordid, the perverted or the macabre. 
Euripides saw beauty in things that sur¬ 
prised his contemporaries, but he would 
have been puzzled if asked to admire 
such a modern commonplace as factory 
chimneys suffused with a misty sunset: 
or even a Crucifixion. 

No ; the Greek, if we will, can be con¬ 
victed of a definitely narrow sense of 
beauty. The point is that in virtue of its 
very restriction it was more intense, more 
sensitive; and, seldom dissipated in curious 
aesthetic experiments, was carried into 
every walk of life as a touchstone on which 
to test the excellence—the ' virtue,’ as 
was said—of persons, deeds and thoughts. 

There are two avenues by which to 
approach the analysis of a sense of beauty; 
what was meant by the word ' beautiful,’ 
and to what class of things was it applied ? 
We have already seen reason to suppose 
that the Greeks placed no restrictions on 
the things to which the criterion of beauty 
might be applied; and it can be shown 
that it pervaded the realm of thought 
to which we give the name of ethics. One 
of the commonest words for ‘ good ' in 
the Greek language was the same as the 
Word for ' beautiful ’ ; and the nearest 


equivalent for the English word ' gentle¬ 
man,’ in its best sense, was a strange 
compound meaning 1 beautiful and good.' 

Of course, the argument from this fact 
can be pushed too far. The aesthetic sense 
did not replace the moral sense, as the 
deep preoccupation ol most schools ot 
philosophy with ' goodness ’ and its mean¬ 
ing amply proves. But we are justified in 
inferring that the two were not so com¬ 
pletely divorced as they have been in other 
lands and ages, and that the feelings pro¬ 
voked by a good action and a beautiful 
thing were in large measure the same. 
Factory chimneys stand for so much that 
is evil, and therefore ugly, that in no light 
could a Greek forget their associations. 

It has often been said that the Greek 
sense of beauty stopped short at landscape. 
The only answer is a flat denial. The 
reason for the heresy will be shown later, 
but the unerring instinct with which 
temples were placed in exactly the right 
natural surroundings, as well as countless 
touches in every class of literature, proves 
that it is a heresy. 

Listen to Sappho : 

The stars about the lovely moon 

Forthwith conceal their presence blight; 

When shining lull she covers all the 
earth with light. 

Or read the whole long chorus in the 
Iphigeneia of Euripides that begins : 

Bird that singest thy pitiable plaint along 
the rocky ridges of the sea, thou Halcyon .... 

It must be to the frequency with which 
the sea and its works enter into such 
passages that the writer owes his fancy 
that the salt and the freshness of the 
waves are somehow bound up with the 
Greek genius ; as though a folk bred to 
the sea from infancy might rise no higher 
than Maglemose raft-dwellers or Sea 
Dyaks, but coming down from inland 
homes to the sight of the surf, and crying 
' Thalatta, Thalatta ’ like Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand, could not help but feel a 
stimulus and an inspiration. 

What then were the Greek standards 
of beauty, and equally of goodness ? 
They were not so very different from ours, 
except in the method of their application ; 
but there is one that deserves attention, 
both because it was the most stringent and 
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FIGURES BALANCED IN A GREEK METOPE 


Balance of figures in a group is well shown by the metopes 
of Greek temples —those oblong spaces between the grooves 
representing the ends of the beams. Tins, from the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, portrays Heracles, helped by Athena, support¬ 
ing the heaven while Atlas fetches the apples of the Hesperules. 

Olympia Muse im ; photo, Alinnri 


because it is the one upon 
which least emphasis appears 
to be laid to-day. 

There is a word in English 
with a double sense, which it 
inherits directly from the uses 
of the corresponding word in 
Greek. Measure means the pro¬ 
portions of a thing, and by im¬ 
plication its just proportions 
(‘he is impetuous beyond 
measure ’); it also means the 
rhythm of music or verse. 

The connexion is reasonably 
obvious; a contrary word, 
excess or ' overstepping,’ helps 
to point it. Proportions and 
verse-form are limits that 
cannot be overstepped without 
the thing losing its comely 
form or the verse ceasing to 
be verse. And in art and 
conduct with the Greeks re¬ 
straint, due measure, harmony 
were the first laws; excess at 
all costs to be avoided. 

This spirit of rhythm and 
restraint can be traced in 
morals, art and poetry. In 
morals it shows itself in the 
apotheosis of ' sophrosyne'— 
sobiiety, moderation, literally ‘ sound¬ 
mindedness ’—and in the feeling that 
good conduct meant steering one’s way 
between two extremes. In art, which is 
static, it appears as a perfect sense of 
balance and proportion — consider the 
Parthenon frieze, or better still a pedi¬ 
ment or metope where the artist set 
himself the task of conforming to exacting 
conditions of space. In poetry the simple 
statement that metre was first invented 
by the Greeks should suffice. 

But the same cause also produced a 
characteristic of Greek poetry that may 
serve to explain the idea, already noticed, 
of Greek indifference to landscape. A 
Greek poet seldom allowed himself to 
labour his point. It was sufficient for his 
effect to make a significant statement 
and leave his hearers to supply the 
emotions. Thus in describing natural 
beauties he gives a touch, a few words, 
that might easily be passed over by a 
modem reader accustomed to effusion. 


The following fragment of Sappho, ex¬ 
quisite by itself, might escape notice in 
the poem of which it once formed part: 

Roundabout, a waterfall 
Gives a sound of coolness through 
the branches of the apple trees, 

And sleep flows downwards from 
the rustling leaves. 

Yet what more is needed to call up the 
whole scene ? 

In face of grief and death there is the 
same stark simplicity which should never 
be mistaken for lack of emotion. The 
restrained carving on the gravestones 
shows it, as well as many surviving 
epitaphs; that composed by the poet 
Simonides for the Spartans w T ho fell at 
Thermopylae is the best and the best 
known: 

Wayfarer, go tell the men of Sparta that 
here we lie obedient to their behests. 

No high-flown comment; no immoderate 
expression oi grief ; but the very spirit 
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of noble self-devotion breathing from the 
lines. And remember that they com¬ 
memorate a ghastly defeat; how often 
in the histories of the ancient empires is 
a defeat so much as recorded ? 

Not that simplicity of thought and 
expression necessarily involved simplicity 
of diction. The Greek poet, with a language 
of unsurpassed beauty and lucidity at his 
command, took delight in weaving words 
into brilliant patterns, Daedalus-like, as a 
cunning craftsman fashions many-coloured 
mosaics. Pindar, ‘ swelling the gale of 
song ' in praise of ‘ golden-crowned youth,’ 
rises to the most glittering heights ; but 
as a slight example take even the words just 
quoted. They are usually translated, in 
an effort to accentuate their baldness : 

Stranger, tell the Spartans that here we lie 
obeying their words. 

Now the Greek word is not the colour¬ 
less English 'tell.' 'Announce,' an ugly 



EXAMPLE OF GRIEF RESTRAINED 


Athena leaning in pensive mood on her spear— 
this is all that the Attic sculptor required to 
express the grief of the city for its slain, where 
craftsmen of other nations might have indulged 
in a riot of extravagant attitudes. 
Acropolis Museum, Athens; photo, Alinan 



HUMANISED HEAD OF A FURY 

Furies were the avenging spirits who pursued 
the guilty in this world and the next; yet 
humanised by the Greeks they could be repre¬ 
sented thus, while losing nothing of austerity. 

Compare the Etruscan devil in page 1203. 

Naples Museum 

expression, better conveys the idea of 
deliberate message-bearing, and perhaps 
' go tell' gets the flavour best. The 
Greek equivalent for ' words ’ was appro¬ 
priated to poetry, being used in prose 
only comparatively late ; and besides, 
words to a Greek were almost magic things 
like arrows that failed not of their mark. 
Even ' obeying,’ with its suggestion of the 
nurser}', is not quite right; but English 
cannot convey the idea of willing in¬ 
tellectual as well as mere physical persua¬ 
sion that .the Greek achieves. And so 
with ' xenos,’ stranger ; a Greek could not 
walk many miles without leaving the 
territory of his little city state and so 
becoming technically a stranger; thus 
' xenos ’ is the normal word for wayfarer. 

Finally, let our Greek, with one last 
wish, provide the text for what was 
perhaps the most characteristic mark of 
Hellenism. ' Friends,' he would say, ' let 
me have friends ! ’ The reasons he would 
give might be prosaic—the reasons actually 
given by Aristotle certainly do seem most 
material; the Greek spirit of directness 
at work again. But at the back of this 
desire for companionship we must recog¬ 
nize that all-pervading humanism that, 
more than anything else, marked off the 
Greek from his neighbours. ' Many are 
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the wonders of the world and 
none so wonderful as Man' 

—Sophocles in these words 
sums up the view of his 
countrymen. 

All nature was interpreted 
in terms of Alan. The gods 
were formed in Man’s image, 
their kinship with the earlier 
animal gods surviving only 
in harmless attributes. Alan 
was not half beast and half 
god, but a glorious entity that 
only needed to fulfil the 
possibilities inherent in itself. 

All the old ugly things were 
assimilated to this ideal of 
attainable human loveliness, 
like the head of the Sleeping 
Fury in which the avenging 
demon has become an austere 
and sorrowing woman, only 
the sinuous curves of the hair 
suggesting the snakes that 
once writhed there. 

This preoccupation of the 
Greek with his fellow-man runs 
through his literature—another 
reason why the appreciation of 
purely natural beauty took 
second place—but it finds its 
crowning expression in statu¬ 
ary. What is not so apparent 
is the ideality of the sculptor's 
work. Those glorious Greeks 
who crowd our museums are 
not portraits but ideal em¬ 
bodiments of human beauty, 
each craftsman adding to the 
common stock some newly 
appreciated excellence of form until the 
perfect Attic type was created. The 
process only took about thirty years— 
advance in the arts was measured by 
generations and individuals instead of 
the eras and dynasties of the ancient 
empires. The end of the archaic period 
yields such works, stiff but wonderful in 
their way, as the seated goddess from 
South Italy ; the Aphrodite Anadyomene 
of the Ionian altar relief trembles into 
life ; and then between 470 and 440 b.c. 
Alcamenes, Polycleitus, Pheidias and their 
schools fix the canon ot Hellenic beauty. 
Portrait-work, it is of importance to 


TRIUMPH OF ARCHAIC STATUARY 
Interesting as being one of the few genuine Greek cult-statues 
that we possess, this goddess from South Italy is the fine 
flower of the late archaic sculpture. But it is still stiff in its 
attitude, and has not yet 'come to life.' 

Berlin Museum 

observe, was not a product of directness 
or realism. Among the two races of 
antiquity who excelled in it, Egyptians 
and Etruscans, it was connected with 
strange ideas about the after-life. 

Occasions have already arisen to com¬ 
pare the Greeks and their manner of 
thought with the peoples around them— 
their daring, restless science with the 
stagnation of empiric knowledge, their 
freedom of conscience with the apathetic 
submission to theocratic control. But, 
after all. the Greeks were a magnificent 
exception, a suddenly kindled torch ; and 
the aloe that blooms alter a hundred years 
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Interpretations vary, but most probably the goddess (below) is Aphrodite rising from the sea attended 
by the Hours or Graces ; certainly the texture of her clinging drapery suggests the watery clement. 
On this basis the figures on the side pieces above, a courtesan playing the double flute and a draped 
lady feeding incense to a thurifer, would symbolise profane and sacred love. 



Apart from their arresting beauty, these Ionian altar reliefs show the level of Greek sculpture at 
the end of the archaic period, just before the outburst of activity that in thirty years produced 
the perfect Attic type. Note that the legs of the courtesan are imperfectly articulated ; the breasts 
of the goddess are incorrectly placed ; and the facial angles still show a trace of that acuteness 
which was a legacy from pre-Hellenic times (compare the profiles in pages 7S6 and 1191). 

FRESH LOVELINESS OF GREEK SCULPTURE ON THE THRESHOLD OF MATURITY 

From Ant ike VenkmaUt 
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is no different in essence from its sister 
plants that have not yet felt the mysterious 
inward urge. Was the difference in kind 
or in degree ? Is it possible to point to 
another aloe that has blossomed, but with 
a different flower ? 

China to-day is considered the very 
type of Orientalism, so that Oriental is 
almost a synonym for Chinese. Now there 
were no Chinese among the forces of the 
Great King, and if indeed we are to find in 
China, far beyond the uttermost bounds 
of the known world, the sharpest contrast 
with Hellenism, a contrast diminished 
perhaps but not extinguished until the 
very shores of Hellas are 
China the seat reached, we are almost 
of Orientalism ? faced with the conclusion 
that Orientalism is the 
normal state of mind of the human race 
at large: the great undifferentiated matrix 
from which the Greeks were the first to 
struggle clear. In this case Orientalism 
would lose its claim to any positive 
qualities sufficient to justify giving it such 
a resounding name. But the common 
ideas about China need questioning. 

Not much is known about China, it is 
true, at the period of which we are speak¬ 
ing. The long dynasty of the Chous was 
flickering to its feeble end amid strife 
and incompetence. But this is of little 
import ; if at any period of her history 
China can be shown to possess unexpected 
affinities with Greece, it is enough for our 
purpose. And at least, by an interesting 
coincidence, Confucius was even now 
thinking things out for himself. 

We find the Chinese, as early as we can 
see them with any clearness, an agri¬ 
cultural people growing millet in the north 
and rice mainly in the south. For these 
purposes irrigation is necessary, for the 
rice because it is a water plant and for the 
millet, where possible, because North China 
is a naturally dry area. Irrigation means 
toil more or less unremitting, which pro¬ 
vides an immediate contrast with Greece 
and the Mediterranean lands generally, 
where owing to the spring and autumn 
rainfall part of the year is free for other 
than agricultural pursuits. 

But observe that the contrast is not as 
marked as it might be. For the rice 
grows in a monsoon country where water 
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CANON OF HUMAN PROPORTIONS 


In a single generation, roughly between 470 and 
440 b.o., Greek art took the final steps that 
separated it from surrounding mediocrity. This 
is a splendid bronze of the school of Polycleitus, 
embodying his canons of bodily perfection. 

National Museum, Athens; photo, Alviari 

is plentiful and not dependent upon the 
seasonal rises of a river, while much of the 
millet grows on fertile but non-irrigable 
loess land. Hence we have a people to 
whom irrigation has taught the advantages 
of co-operation; not too busy to think 
though too busy to think as much as 
Mediterranean folk; quick-witted and 
intelligent in just that measure, and able 
to supply good material to the ' leisured ’ 
class always made possible by the surplus 
wealth accumulated through co-operation. 
Their stolid impassivity is merely a myth, 
as any photograph of an animated Chinese 
crowd will show ; it is a prerogative of the 
upper classes, among whom it is considered 
a mark of breeding just as it is in the 
West—an ideal not unlike the Greek 
1 sophrosyne,’ restraint or self-mastery. 
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GREEK HARMONY IN STATIC ART 


The funerary stele of Panaelius, excellent as a.n 
example of restrained sorrowing, is here given 
for comparison with the Egyptian and Chinese 
subjects in this and the following pages. Note 
the balance of masses about the clasped hands. 

National Museum, Athens; photo, Almari 

It is scarcely to be supposed that such 
a busy folk, living moreover in a land not 
minutely split up by nature into regional 
cantons like Greece, should entertain the 
Greek particularist ideals of political 
liberty. Indeed a strong, central and 
paternal government is the ideal always 


aimed at. But in the realm of thought 
there is surprisingly little theocratic 
tyranny. Even Buddhism, a strict system 
of philosophy with supernatural sanctions 
rather than a religion, underwent a com¬ 
plete change when introduced into the 
country, and opened its arms to all the 
habits of thought, and superstitions, 
native to the people. Christianity was 
eventually excluded for political and 
economic rather than religious reasons; 
at an earlier date the Nestorians had 
enjoyed considerable success. 

If such toleration permitted the multi¬ 
plication of superstitions as much as of 
rational thought, we must not forget the 
degeneration into charlatanry of the 
Pythagorean and Orphic cults in Greece, 
so similar to the fate of Taoism in China. 
It is not to be expected that the same 
scientific attitude towards nature should 
have arisen, especially in the absence of 
that vivifying contact with other cultures 
at a crucial moment of development that 
Greece enjoyed. But at least it is well to 
remember that to China we must look 
for the invention among other things of 
block-printing and the mariner’s compass 
—and gunpowder. 

As regards directness, again there is 
not quite the arresting Greek penetration 
to fundamentals ; but on the other hand 
there is never the sentimentality of the 
modern West nor the system of rewards 
and punishments in an after-life with 



FIGURES OF EGYPTIAN PEASANTS IN PERFECT BALANCE OF ATTITUDE 


For balance and incisiveness this relief from a Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian tomb at Mer (c.zooo b.c.), 
showing peasants gathering the papyrus harvest and making a reed boat, cannot be said to fall 
far short of Greek standards. Neither subject nor treatment is Greek, and there are anatomical 
inaccuracies from which the Greek artist freed himself ; but there is surely something of his spirit. 

From Blackman, ' Rock Tombs of Mer,' Egypt Exploration Society 
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WORK OF A CHINESE COURT PAINTER 


Chao Meng-fu, court artist to Kublai Khan (c. a.d. 1280!, was 
the painter of this spirited pair of tethered horses. Again 
subject and treatment are un-Greek, but the picture relies for 
its effect on balance anrl incisiveness of drawing, revealing 
standards of art very different from Mesopotamian work. 

British Museum 


which so many religions have 
sought to gloze the injustices 
of the world. Mysticism there 
is, but not the mysticism of 
the Sufi; and much of it when 
analysed turns out to be an 
incurable delight in parable 
and allegory. After a series 
of moral tales made glamorous 
with deathless magicians and 
wonder-working elixirs, a phil¬ 
osopher like Lieh-tze can end 
with the words: 

That which has life must by the 
law of its being come to an end ; 
anrl the end can no more be 
avoided than the living creature 
can help being born. So that 
he who hopes to perpetuate his 
life or shut out death is deceived 
in his calculations. 

It is instructive, too, to 
compare the native Taoist 
philosophy with the imported 
Buddhism. The latter regards 
all material things as ‘ maya,’ 
illusion; to the Taoist the 
visible universe is the outward 
expression of an ultimate 
reality that works through the laws of 
nature, which, be it noticed, are recognized 
quite in the Greek spirit as immutable 
and discoverable, not the caprices of a 
deity. The poet may be carried away on 
a wave of symbolism, like Ssii K’ung T'u 
(as translated by Prof. Herbert Giles): 

Freighted with eternal principles 

Athwart the night's void 

Where cloud-masses darken 

And the wind blows ceaseless around. 

Beyond the range of conceptions 

Let us gain the Centre, 

And there hold fast without violence, 
Fed from an inexhaustible supply. 

But again and again the poet will 
return to the beauty of this world for its 
own sweet sake, to the valley ‘ where the 
peach trees are loaded with green leaves, 
the breeze blows gently along the stream 
and willows shade the winding path *; or 
struck by the sorrow of death or parting 
will express it with no words of mystic 
solace, but in a few poignant, unem¬ 
broidered lines that might almost be a 
Greek epitaph. And if it is a question of 


seeing starkly what a thing like war really 
means, read Li Hua’s description of a 
Tartar victory, or The Recruiting Ser¬ 
geant by Tu Fu. No false chivalry nor 
false patriotism there. 

Perhaps it is in their sense of beauty 
that the Chinese come closest to the 
Greeks. At first thought no two things 
could be more dissimilar than a Chinese 
painting and a Greek frieze ; but compare 
the methods. In both there is the same 
restraint, the same seizing of a thing’s 
essential quality and expressing it with a 
spare economy of line; in the best 
periods of both, nothing florid, nothing 
unnecessary, but a perfect balance and 
proportion. And though the type of 
thing portrayed may be different, a fond¬ 
ness for natural scenery making itself felt 
among the Chinese, there is the same 
quality of ideality. 

Another striking similarity shows itself 
in Chinese poetry. The great majority of 
poems are short, their aim being to say 
just enough, and no more than enough, to 
suggest the appropriate emotions to a 
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INSTANCE OF EGYPTIAN IDEALITY 


Amid much that is conventional and therio- 
morphic, this statue of Khons the moon god 
from Thebes stands out to prove that an ideal 
conception of austere divine majesty was not 
beyond the powers of the Egyptian sculptor. 

Cairo Museum 

sympathetic reader; at the end of them 
all there is, as it were, at least one un¬ 
written verse, and the reader is stimulated 
to write that verse for himself. Just so 
the Greeks, as we have seen, never elabor¬ 
ated emotion nor piled on effect; it was 
sufficient to state the facts in a majestic 
simplicity of exquisite language without 
telling the reader what he should feel. 

And finally, though we must admit that 
conservatism tended to an exaggerated 
reverence for the past that the Greeks 
never knew, yet the cardinal doctrine of 
Confucius, that Man is fundamentally 
decent and needs neither the terrors of 
religion nor the restriction of penal laws, 
but only a sound education to make him 
behave, would have found an echo in every 
Greek heart. It is the pure doctrine of 
Humanism. With the considerations 
before us are we justified in setting 
Greeks and Chinese apart in two distinct 
categories ? Surely not. 

If we go to the other end of the ancient 
world, however, and examine Egypt, the 
problem is more critical. Here we meet 
a people raised to a high level of material 


prosperity by the practice of a fonn of 
irrigation that involved a continuous 
round of toil the year through, and can 
have left no leisure for speculation. 
Science was shackled to the most im¬ 
mediate needs of daily existence, and 
though it reached surprising efficiency in 
the narrow sphere allotted to it, attempted 
no flights of imagination and discovered 
no universally valid laws. Egypt, too, 
at first sight would appear the very type 
of a theocratic state. Of uncompromising 
facing of facts there is hardly a sign, 
the whole outlook on life being a pathetic 
attempt to shirk the unpleasant realities 
of death and dissolution. 

Yet doubts obtrude themselves again. 
For one thing, the Greeks always had a 
certain respect for the Egyptians ; which 
indeed proves little. But, apart from 
that, behind all the phantasmagoria of 
strange beliefs and animal-headed gods 
there is something about the Egyptian 
rather sane and genial. It is as though 
his religion imposed a code of outward 
observances upon him but claimed little 
tyranny over his mind. The one great 
struggle for Truth put up by Akhnaton 
failed, but it failed for political—one 
might say mercenary—rather than reli¬ 
gious reasons. The priests of Amen found 
their dividends curtailed. And that such 
an ideal was ever seriously fought for is 
to be held significant. 

And in the matter of beauty, if we dis¬ 
count his rigid conventions, it must be 
admitted that few have ever excelled the 
Twelfth Dynasty engraver 
in balance, restraint and har- Qualities ol 
mony Of design. It would Egyptian art 
be interesting to set one of 
his works, a Greek relief or vase-painting, 
and a work by one of the Chinese masters 
such as Chao Meng-fu side by side. In 
perfect adaptation of his art to its sur¬ 
roundings,' too, the Egyptian deserves all 
praise : imagine the tawdry effect of even 
the best Greek wall-painting in the fierce 
glare of an Egyptian sun. 

Moreover, a certain broad humanism 
obtained ; the Egyptians were not over- 
cruel, judged by the standards of their 
times. And they were clean. One can 
still sympathise with old Sinuhe, exiled 
among Beduin tribesmen and yearning 


lies 
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for the clean linen of his home Indeed 
the Egyptian looked eastward and found 
people—Syrians and such, dirtv folk 
with matted beards—whom he regarded 
very much as the Greeks afterwards 
regarded all ' barbarians ’ 

Let us then take the hint and look east¬ 
wards too, while admitting that there was 
much about Egypt that might justify 
such a term as Oriental. Our thoughts 
are led straight to that ancient seat of 
culture that lay athwart Tigris and 
Euphrates, but spread itself all the way 
round the Fertile Crescent and up over 
the high table-land of Anatolia. 

Those whose interests take them back 
to the early history of the country will 
probably be impatient of adverse criti¬ 
cism ; and rightly. Acquaintance with the 
astonishing art of the Sumerians, and 
with the delightful portraits that they 
have left of themselves, breeds a feeling of 
kinship scarcely less than that which the 
much better documented history of early 
Egypt produces m those w r ho study it. 
The common law of the city of Lagash 


shows signs of humanity as well as politi¬ 
cal genius ; and when the days of the 
Semite Hammurabi are reached there is 
something of the freshness that comes with 
the contact of two cultures. 

But, as the history of the land unrolls, 
a sense of disappointment, of thwarted 
promise, surely makes itself felt. The 
later Babylonians appear senile, almost 
fatuous, in comparison with their pre¬ 
decessors ; Assyria gross and revolting A 
Sumerian like Gudea seems more modem 
than Nebuchadrezzar. From which it may 
be mfened that Orientalism, if we have 
tracked it down, is not characteristic of 
the ‘ Ancient East,’ but a growth probably 
not long antecedent to Hellenism. 

What is this alien spirit, then ? Is it 
Orientalism, and can it be defined hy com¬ 
parison with the spirit of Greece ? 

Instead of liberty, which must have 
been a sentiment once apprehended in a 
communal fashion by the city states of 
Sumeria, we find an absolute despotism 
over the bodies of men exercised by a 
king, and over their consciences by a 



SIMILARITY OF EGYPTIAN AND HELLENIC TECHNIQUE IN STATUARY 
With the reservation that the first is probably a portrait statue (of a daughter of Akhnaton) 
and the second an imaginary conception of a weeping Siren, the similarity of technique between 
these Egyptian (left) and Greek fragments is arresting. The Greek is a fourth century work, of no 
outstanding merit, but shows one of those few balf-animal monsters that persisted in mythology , 
the beginning of the bird’s leg can be seen, but the grotesqueness is almost all humanised away. 

From University College, London, (Sir Flinders Petrie) and Boston Museum 
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SYMBOLISM IN GREECE AND THE ORIENT 


These two figures embodied roughly the same ideals : the man- 
headed bull was the Assyrian symbol of strength, the flying spirit 
the Greek symbol of victory (Nike). Both go to the animal 
creation for their symbolism (note the broken wings on Nike’s 
shoulders), but with what a difference 1 The Nike is by Paeonius. 

British and Olympia Museums 


priesthood more conservative than the 
world has ever known. As for a free, 
questing intelligence, it is hard to say 
that the twenty-five centuries between 
the artist-craftsmen of primitive Ur and 
the fall of Nineveh saw material advance 
in any branch of knowledge—save 
the science of war. Even Hammurabi 
was a codifier rather than an original 
thinker; certainly the whole history can 
show no such figure as Akhnaton or 
Confucius. 

Of directness, the absence and the per¬ 
version are seen startlingly side by side. 
On the one hand there is the pathetic 
blindness to the facts of this world shown 
by the conservative priesthood of Babylon, 
chanting their prayers to doomed gods 
while empires tottered about them, and 
summed up in their last incompetent 
antiquarian of a king, Nabonidus; on 
the other, the ruthless cynicism of the 
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Assyrian butchers. Instead 
of simplicity there is involu¬ 
tion—the sprawling mazes 
of the royal palaces, a com¬ 
plicated social order exem¬ 
plified in the minute grades 
of the priesthood, the 
elaborately appointed ritual 
of the temples. Instead of 
humanity there is a grovel¬ 
ling abasement before gods 
not made in Man’s image, 
who rule a universe wherein 
Man seems of less account 
than the demons who plague 
him. 

Instead of youth and 
freshness there is an op¬ 
pressing sense of imme¬ 
morial age. And instead of 
beauty—the Greek kind of 
beauty—there is an art 
that can, indeed, exercise 
a dread fascination over 
the human mind, but whose 
central quality is excess. 
Consider the teratomatous 
brood, half-human, half-bull, 
placed to symbolise strength 
and protection beside the 
gates of town and temple, 
where the Greeks might 
have set a Winged Nike; 
or the reliefs on palace walls, exquisite 
perhaps in detail but without form or 
balance and overwhelming in their 
interminabiiity; and carved to express 
what human ideals ?—a king’s grisly 
triumphs in battle or the chase. 

Excess, too, runs through the moral 
sphere. Passionate revulsions of feeling 
from extreme to extreme are character¬ 
istic. When the pendulum is at one end 
of its swing there may be bom, it is true, 
some of Man's deepest spiritual experi¬ 
ences ; for it is not to the Greek, looking 
at his world with clear and steadfast eyes, 
that we should turn for spiritual solace, 
for humility, faith, hope and charity. 
Christianity is typical, and its significance 
for the modern world lies in the fact that 
it reached the West after being adopted 
and transmuted by Hellenism, before the 
pendulum could reverse its swing and 
corrupt or obliterate it. 
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Orientalism thus stands defined by 
contrast ; to explain it would need more 
knowledge than the science of Alan com¬ 
mands. But certain circumstances of its 
growth may be discerned and are sug¬ 
gestive. Its seat was that Fertile Crescent 
which encloses the north end of the 
Arabian Peninsula, between the highlands 
and the grasslands, and derived its culture 
and its outlook from the great river 
civilization of its eastern arm, where men 
lived by practising unremitting irrigation 
as in Egypt but in a climate far less 
clement. Unlike Egypt, however, which 
through much of its history was immune 
from invasion, or was only subject to 
infiltration of peoples not radically dif¬ 
ferent in culture, the Crescent is open on 
all sides. As it happened, it separated two 
completely different racial stocks and, 
what was more important, two almost 
incompatible regimes of existence. There 
were the broad-heads of the mountain 
zone and the long-heads of Arabia; the 
agriculturists of the river valley and the 
pastoralists of the grassland. 

Contact between these two forces 
possibly gave rise to the first flowering 
of Sumerian culture; but no enduring 
balance was struck as in the Mediterranean 



MORBID PHANTOM OF ETRURIA 


The Etruscans, Anatolian by origin, found 
delight in what was sensual and cruel. The 
gladiatorial contests of the Romans originated 
with them, and they peopled their Other World 
with demons such as this in the Tomba del Oreo. 
From Poulsen, ‘ Ftruscan Tomb Paintings , 1 Clarendon Press 



CREATION OF THE ORIENTAL MIND 


Brutal and unbeautiful, this square-hewn god 
of black stone with its monstrous attendant, 
found in the Late Hittite city at Carchemish on 
the Euphrates, seems to sum up the worst 
and most morbid qualities of the Oriental spirit. 

Courle>y of British Museum 

world, where Man habituated himself to 
the delicate adjustments of a peculiarly 
suitable regime. The climate made too 
great demands on the human frame ; the 
intrusive stock degenerated ; and the way 
was paved for a fresh irruption from 
one side or the other, the inelastic en¬ 
vironment moulding each in turn to the 
peculiar stamp of the land. This resulted 
in a permanent sense of insecurity, a lack 
of faith in Man’s powers and a profound 
maladjustment cutting to the roots of 
social life that has endured to this day. 

Men shelved their burdens. Heaven was 
left to look after fate, while personal 
freedom w r as bartered to a king or a class 
in return for guidance, or for liberty to 
gain a livelihood without having to think 
of politics. The population was enslaved, 
not necessarily in a technical sense but 
economically. Like causes produced a 
•similar spirit in India, where the Aryan 
invaders, instead of becoming assimilated 
with the earlier population, attempted to 
preserve an aloof, if fictitious, purity of 
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race. The caste system was the result, 
involving a social dislocation just as deep ; 
and Buddha was an example of the charac¬ 
teristic revulsion. The monstrosities of 
southern Indian architecture, as at Sri- 
rangam, for instance, are also typical. 

It was the tragedy of the Persians, 
perhaps racially and certainly linguistic¬ 
ally akin to the Greeks, and so like them 
in many ways, that they should have had 
to champion such a spirit against the 
West; for they too succumbed. 

Once formed, the spirit seems to have 
been hard to shake off. Carthage in the 
distant west perpetuated it in her gross 
religion ; Etruscans, spawned into Italy 
from Asia Minor and, though care-free 
enough at first, mentally unbalanced at last 
by the task of keeping a virile population 
in subjection, showed some of its worst 
characteristics. No one wishing to get an 
idea of what Orientalism might lead to 
could do better than look at the frescoes 
in the Tombe del Cardinale, dell’ Oreo or 
delle Bighe at Corneto. 

It is interesting to see a trace of it even 
in Greece. Sparta also had a serf popula¬ 
tion and was frightened into an excess 
of military puritanism; but it was the 
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Spartan Pausanias, victor at Plataea, 
whom success drove to the opposite ex¬ 
treme of Oriental luxury and insolence. 

It seems then that Plellenism and 
Orientalism do represent a great cleavage 
in the ideals of mankind ; we can see 
them forming out of the 
neutral matrix at a roughly Widening of 
assignable date, like two Spiritual Gulf 
nuclei in a cell that is about 
to divide. And from that date forward 
every physical contact has only tended to 
widen the spiritual gap. Alexander failed 
signally to heal it; his too early death is 
one of the world’s tragedies. Rome 
stepped into the shoes of Greece and 
against Carthage rc-en acted the Persian 
War. Moreover both are proselytising 
forces, the first having conquered Europe 
and the second having been spread by 
one of its typical products, the Moslem 
faith, far eastwards from its source and 
westwards along the shores of Africa, 
orientalising a not unreceptive Egypt. 
Byzantium was long the champion of the 
West in the wider struggle, and when 
Byzantium, already half orientalised, fell 
before the Turks it appeared that the 
tide had turned. But the world was not 
to have a chance of seeing 
what the victory of Xerxes at 
Salamis would have meant; 
and to-day the British Empire 
in India has been given 
the opportunity of fulfilling 
Alexander’s ambitions. Yet 
it seems to have produced 
nothing more than Kipling's 
sterile apothegm. 

The important question is 
whether the cell has yet 
divided. On the whole it 
must be admitted that the 
difference is not yet profound 
and some of its most exag¬ 
gerated expressions must be 
put down to an almost mor¬ 
bid racial selfconsciousness— 
a trait not foreign to the 
Greeks. But it is wise to 
remember what evolution 
teaches, that the superfici¬ 
alities of to-day are apt to 
become the fundamentals of 
to-morrow. 



FORMLESSNESS OF RELIGIOUS ART IN SOUTH INDIA 
Hindu and Greek temples make a staking contrast. This is a 
great open-air portico in the temple to Vishnu on Srirangam 
Island, possibly the largest temple in the world. But consider 
the oppressive monotony of the horse columns, and, m spite 
of the exquisite detail, the formless grotesquerie of the whole. 

Photo , F. Deaville Walker 
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RISING RELIGIONS 
OF THE FARTHER EAST 

A Sketch of the Spiritual and Philosophic Develop¬ 
ments in India and China of the Sixth Century, b.c. 

By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH D.C.L. D.Litt. 

Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Edinburgh University 
Author of The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, etc. 


hile their close kinsmen, the Iran¬ 
ians, hardened by the life of their 
mountain lands and led by rulers 
who were ardent adherents of the 
mighty Ahura-mazda, were usurping lord- 
ship of Asia and sweeping onwards to the 
great conflict which opened the struggle 
between East and West, the Aryans of 
India were developing two religious 
systems destined permanently and vitally 
to affect the beliefs and actions of millions 
of men. A singular contrast is indeed pre¬ 
sented between the ephemeral conquests 
of Persia in the material world and the 
amazing achievements of India in the 
field of metaphysics and morals. 

Yet it would be utterly misleading to 
picture India as a land of philosophers, of 
men of thought, not of action. India did 
not, as Matthew Arnold’s poetic vision 
held, bow deep before the onslaught of 
Alexander the Great. It desperately re¬ 
sisted it, and the fatigue of his veterans 
induced the conqueror to desist from an 
enterprise for which he possessed no 
adequate equipment. The territories 
attached for a period to the Macedonian 
kingdom by the force of Alexander’s arms 
(see Chronicle YI) and the skill of his 
diplomacy hastened, on his death, to free 
themselves from Greek sway, and the 
advent of the great empire of Chandra- 
gupta, the Maurya, rendered Seleucus 
only too ready to come to terms with so 
formidable a rival, and to conclude a 
treaty under which India was freed from 
foreign rule. 

Asoka, greatest of the Mauryas, treated 
as an equal with the successors of Seleucus ; 
and not until after his death did the 
slackening of the bonds of empire open the 


way to the inroad into India of Bactrian 
Greeks (see Chap. 49). \\ hat India lacked 
was not fighting men nor the love of war, 
but skill in organization, and her emer¬ 
gence as a great power under the Mauryas 
is easily explained by remembering that 
the Persian Empire effected considerable 
conquests on the Indian borders, and that 
the Indian mind has ever shown itself 
swift to note and to imitate the achieve¬ 
ments- of foreign rulers. The overthrow 
by Alexander of the Persian Empire 
merely accelerated a movement of Indian 
reaction which must have proved far too 
strong for the luckless successors of Darius 
on the Persian throne. 

But the intellectual achievements of 
India were directly promoted by the 
steadily growing distinctions of class 
among the people, the 
forerunners of the modem Beginnings of 
caste system. The early the Caste System 
Aryans may have know 
no great distinction between priest, 
warrior-ruler and man of the people— 
Brahmana, Ivshatriya and Vaisya—all 
Aryans as opposed to the aborigines, 
Sudras, who were reduced to slavery 
when they were not exterminated by 
the invaders. But invasion gave place to 
settlement, and Sudras were too useful as 
cultivators and servants to be lightly de¬ 
stroyed. Warriors and husbandmen alike 
were willing to turn into landed pro¬ 
prietors on a large or small scale, much of 
the actual work of their holdings being 
done by Sudras. In other cases, however, 
no effort was made to reduce the Sudras 
to such extremities, but they were per¬ 
mitted to accept the suzerainty of a con¬ 
queror, and to abide in tbeir villages and 
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to cultivate their plots on condition of 
payment of dues to their overlord, who 
again might confer his claims on one or 
other of his family or his war-band. 

Social inequality rapidly developed ; 
the invasions had begotten the king as 
war leader, as in England in the days of the 
Teutons. Iiis office now tended, though 
not invariably, to become hereditary; his 
children and their descendants contributed 
to form a class of Kshatriyas, ' men of the 
ruling class, 1 to whom were added the 
chosen companions of the king. The royal 
duties caused the separation of priestly 
and governing functions, if, indeed, these 
were ever normally united in early Aryan 
India. The king relied more and more 
on skilled aid for the due performance of 
the ritual of the royal house, and above 
all for the spells which assured him 
success alike in the government of his 
people and in his attacks on rival Aryan 
princes, or on the vast masses of aborigines 
who remained on the borders of the 
Aryan pale, The priest, in primitive 


times doubtless marked out by vocation 
and temperamental fitness, came more 
and more to require a regular training in 
the craft of his office, and hereditary 
tenure of the post grew normal, for the 
wealth of the new settled life afforded 
abundant means wherewith to maintain 
a large body of non-workers. These two 
classes, priests and nobles, formed a 
close alliance, conscious of their mutual 
dependence, for if the material aid afforded 
by the nobles was invaluable to the priests, 
many of whom indeed amassed consider¬ 
able wealth from this source, the royal 
power received no less valued aid from the 
priestly office,' which not merely by its 
skilled ministrations secured divine favour 
and averted the hostility, of evil spirits, 
but inculcated on the people the duty of 
obedience to the royal authority. 

The two classes thus formed a mutual 
support against the people, among whom, 
again, great differences in wealth steadily 
manifested themselves. The rich house¬ 
holder whose land was cultivated for him 



TREE-SHADED BIRTHPLACE OF THE BUDDHIST FAITH 


It was while meditating under a bo-tree in the forests of Gaya, in the modern Bihar, that Siddhartha 
Gautama received enlightenment. Beside this tree King Asoka built a shrine, succeeded later by a 
large temple, the famous Buddh-gaya ; and near the west wall of this is the large fig tree seen in 
the right part of this photograph, perhaps the descendant of that under which the Buddha sat 
A brick platform encircling the trunk affords a resting place for countless pilgrim worshippers to-day. 

Photo , F. DeavilU Walker 
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THE BUDDHA PREACHING TO TREE-DWELLING NAGAS 
Numerous super-human beings or demigods were worshipped by the early peoples of India. Among 
these were the Nagas, this term including siren serpents—in their ordinary shape cobras—and dryads, 
powerful tree deities believed at will to assume human form. In all the early stories the Nagas 
are represented either as adherents of the Buddha or as hostile to him until overcome by his 
teaching, to which, as represented in this carving at Takt-i-bahi, they thereafter listened with pleasure. 

From Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 


by serfs had comparatively little save race 
in common with the poor man who was 
either landless or owned but a small 
lot, and who could not rival him in cattle, 
which at that epoch were the most 
cherished of possessions. Below all these 
stood the semi-free population. But 
these economic differences and divi¬ 
sions of function were strengthened and 
transmuted by racial issues. Brought into 
close contact with a dark aboriginal popu¬ 
lation, the light-coloured Aryan was ren¬ 
dered deeply sensible of his distinction 
from his enemies ; dislike of marriage with 
the aborigines spread a disinclination to 
wed outside the circle of those of like rank 
and occupation, and gradually paved the 
way by which a simple class system, such 
as may be paralleled in many other coun¬ 
tries developed into the rigidity of caste. 
Needless to say, while mixed marriages 
were disapproved, mesalliances between 


men of the higher classes and women of 
the lower were far from rare. The mixed 
offspring of these alliances constituted 
another source of caste, for they were often 
grudged recognition as appertaining to the 
rank of the father, while naturally they 
declined tamely to sink to the status of 
the mother. 

However, throughout the period of the 
sixth century b.c. there was little or none 
of the rigidity of medieval or modern 
India; the factors which made for caste 
were already present, but they had had 
no decisive effect. Life was still simple in 
the villages ; there was much equality and 
good-fellowship among the cultivators, 
though many arts and crafts were en¬ 
trusted to persons definitely regarded as 
inferior, certain occupations were deemed 
as excluding from presence in the village, 
and on the other hand trade was enriching 
a number of the villagers and raising them 
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ADORATION OF THE BUDDHA’S FOOTPRINTS 


Footprints ol the Buddha were objects of reverence from a very 
early period In this bas-relief they are depicted on an altar 
before which a royal personage kneels, his hands laid upon them 
Both footprints are marked with the wheel symbol, one of the 
32 birthmarks of a child destined to attain Buddha-hood. 
From Alexander Cunningham, ' The Stupa of Bharhul ’ 


in public estimation as well as their own 
far above their fellows. 

It was inevitable that a hereditary 
priesthood in the employment of wealthy 
patrons, whether royal or of the people, 
should delight in the elaboiation of 
ritual and in the devising of magic rites 
W’hereby to secure their patrons the power 
or wealth or offspring on which their 
hearts were set. The Brahmana and 
Sutra texts bear abundant witness to this 
elaboration of ritual. Temples indeed 
were still unknown, but sacrifices might 
last for a year or more, and demand the 
constant presence of sixteen or more priests 
with an indefinite number of acolytes. 

In every action of the officiating priests 
a mystic potency might be read, and the 
Brahmanas proudly intimate how the 
priest may, by manipulation of the rite or 
of the formulae which accompany it, secure 
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the boon craved by his patron 
or bring him to uttei rum, if 
he so will. The sacuhce conies 
to rank in the eyes of the 
priest as no mere effoit to 
attract the attention of the 
god, peihaps busy elsewheie 
or sought at the same time by 
a lival worshipper; it becomes 
a magnificent piece of magic 
which puts complete con¬ 
straint on the deity and secures 
the object desued, 01 at least 
would secure it if some hostile 
influence did not mtei vene ; 
and even this in its turn can 
be overcome by sufficient 
geneicsity to the piiests, who, 
as they proudly claim, are the 
gods on earth 

It is not surprising that the 
elaboration of the sacrifice 
caused repugnance rather than 
pleasure to some thoughtful 
minds, and that there de¬ 
veloped m conscious protest a 
school of thought wliich'caied 
nothing for the sacrifice, but 
sought instead to read the 
riddle of the universe. It is, 
however, characteristic of the 
background against which 
the movement rose that the 
term bj'- which it sought to 
describe the underlying reality of the 
world was the Brahman, a word denoting 
the prayer or spell which commanded the 
gods, and thus controlled in ultimate 
essence the course of the world. The holy 
power inherent in the prayer thus serves 
to describe that which lies at the base of 
the manifold of sense, and of which all 
things that Man knows are but mani¬ 
festations. 

To this idea was joined another. The 
early thought of India penetrated to the 
truth that, however infinite 
the world, however varied its Doctrine ol 
people, there was nothing the Atman 
greatei than the soul of man, 
the Atman Hence by a bold synthesis 
was developed the doctrine that the uni¬ 
verse and the sell of man, the Brahman 
and the Atman, are but one, an assur¬ 
ance firmly held, though the difficulty of 
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expressing effectively the relation between 
the two was fully recognized. The Upani- 
shads, which date from 600 n.c., show us 
the delight of these early thinkers in their 
formula as well as their difficulty in 
applying it. 

The absolute, thej r argued, is beyond all 
knowledge, ineffable, but at the same time 
it is the self m man, the seer who is not 
seen, the thinker who is nqt 
thought. It exists, and is 
therefore Being; yet is not 
such being as we know in this 
world of empirical reality, and 
so again it may be described 
as Not-being. It is above the 
ordinary conceptions of time 
and space, and causal rela¬ 
tions are not really applicable 
to it. None the less, it lies at 
the root of the whole universe 
of which in a sense it is the 
cause. 

To this subtle conception a 
fresh complication is added 
by the acceptance by these 
thinkers of a new dogma, un¬ 
known to the early Vedic 
Indians. It is impossible to 
say exactly what caused the 
great popularity of the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration or 
metempsychosis in India, 
though we may fairly note 
that among the aboriginal 
tribes there doubtless prevailed 
then as to-day the ready belief 
in the souls of the dead pass¬ 
ing into some animal, or tree 
or other thing. But its sig¬ 
nificance and value in India 
are inseparable from the 
growing pessimism of Indian 
thought, on the one hand, and 
a deepening sense of morality 
on the other. 

Death was doubtless repug¬ 
nant to the early Vedic Indian, 
but his outlook was not un¬ 
duly cumbered by fear for the 
morrow. Longer experience 
perhaps of the fatal climate of 
his country reduced him to a 
more gloomy frame of mind, 
to which Death, the ender, 


appears as the most insistent foe of Man. 
But a new terror was added to life and 
death when the idea grew that even in 
the shadowy existence of the next world 
the arch enemy might make his onslaught 
and the dead be forced to die again. 
Transfer this idea to a second death on 
earth and not in the next world, and the 
system of transmigration is all but ripe ; 



INDIAN ARCHITECTURE OF ASOKA'S TIME 
This sculpture represents the original shrine built by Asoka (c 250 
B.c.) for the Buddha's holy tree. It w as a square building of tw o 
storeys separated by a broad railing. In the upper storey is the 
tree ianked by two large figures; m the lower is the sacred 
seat whereon Gautama spent years of meditation - 

From Alexander Cunnmgkam , ‘ The Stupa, oj Bharhut* 
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and in fact the transference was made in 
the Brahmana literature just befoie the 
period of the Upanishads In them, 
however, it appears linked with a most 
impoi lant and novel conception, the belief 
that what a man sows in one life, that 
must he reap m another, so that what¬ 
ever he may be on earth to-day is the 
outcome of deeds m a past existence. 

The doctrine, strained to its logical 
conclusion, is destructive of human activity 
and responsibility, for it declares that all 


_ THE RiSlA 'G RELIG IONS 

that we do or are arises from what w e have 
been or have done m the past But this 
is not the vital aspect in the eyes of 
Indian thinkers Rathei do they look to 
the future and point the moral that Man 
must act wisely and justly in the life he 
now lives, seeing that foi whatevei he 
may do now he will pay in the next life, 
or, if not then, still in some life to come. 
Moreover, the doctrine provides Man with 
a theory that justifies the evils and soirows 
of life. If men suiter, as they do, grievous 
wrong and injustice, it mint be 
that m their past they have 
acted with equal wrong and 
injustice to some othei person 
and now leap the bittei truit 
of their evil deeds 

Accepting this doettine, Man 
appears to be bound for ever 
to an interminable series of 
existences, during which he 
may vary in rank from one of 
the insects which bieathe but 
to perish, up to one of the 
Vedic gods, for they too can¬ 
not be legarded as immune 
from the round of transmigra¬ 
tion. But to the philosophic 
minds of the day this unceas¬ 
ing round appears weatiness 
and confusion. Some release 
must be found, and the solu¬ 
tion is offered by their own 
philosophy of the identity of 
the self and the absolute Let 
but the self recognize that it is 
the absolute, let it achieve m a 
moment of intense concentra¬ 
tion, in mystic trance, realiza¬ 
tion of the unity, and the bonds 
which tie man to life are broken 
for ever He may live on for 
a few years m the mortal body; 
but once he has laid it aside, 
he is at rest for ever, not 
extinct, but at one with the 
absolute, which is Ins true soul. 

It follows then that our 
ordinaiy morality is of value, 
because it conditions the life of 
transmigration, but it never¬ 
theless is fundamentally value¬ 
less, seeing that it leads but 
from weary birth to weary 



SHRINE OF THE SACRED WHEEL OF THE LAW 


It was a convention of Buddhist seulptuie to lepresent the 
Buddha by symbols One, the wheel of the Law, is here shown 
in its own shnne—an open pillared hall standing on a plinth 
ornamented with a Buddhist railin'?, and surmounted by an 
upper stoiey. King Pasenadi visits the fane in his clianot. 
rrom Alexander Cunningham, ' The Stupa of Bharhul ' 
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birth. True deliverance has nothing to 
do with moiality, or at best morality is 
a mere propaedeutic; insight alone brings 
release. Insight, moreover, requires not 
moral effort, but the practice of the trance, 
in which Man feels all barriers of space 
and time, of corporeality, of self falling 
horn him, and experiences the pure ]oy 
of union with the absolute. 

Such in essence was the profound 
doctrine which had seized firmly on the 
minds of the more intellectual of the 
Brahmanical priesthood in the sixth 
century B.c., when Gautama Siddhartha, 
later to be known as the Buddha, ' the 
enlightened,’ was born in a district on the 
borders of the present Nepal and Oudh, 
probably about 560 B.c. Legend has so 
completely obscured the facts of his life 
that it will never be possible to attain 
certainty as to his doctrines or character. 
Yet it seems most probable that, a scion 
of a noble house in a petty principality, 
he was induced at the age of twenty-nine 
to abandon his home, his wife and child, 
so that he might seek to satisfy a craving 
for assurance and peace in life. He seems 
to have given himself up for many months 
to those excesses of a fanatical asceticism 
which have been recorded from the 
e irliest times by travellers in India, but 
at last to have abandoned these practices 
as fruitless and unavailing. 

This marks a distinct breach between 
lus thought and that of his elder con¬ 
temporary Mahavira, founder of the 
Jainism of history. To 
Cleavage between Mahavira asceticism 
Buddhism & Jainism was everything, and he 
carried his devotion to 
principle to the extent of practising and 
demanding nudity from his followers, 
while his hatred of the slaying of even the 
meanest vermin led him and his followers 
to strange excesses and to an aversion 
from the use of water for cleansing purposes. 

The defection of Siddhartha from his 
companions was followed by long mental 
anguish, during which Buddhist tradition 
depicts his temptation by the demon, 
Mara, lord of death, the spirit of desire 
which makes men cling to the folly of re¬ 
peated existence, and by Mara’s daughters, 
who in vam offer to the saint the enjoy¬ 
ment of their transcendent charms, if he 
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The traditionr -1 site of Gautama's birth, in a 
garden called Lumbini, was pointed out to King 
Asoka, who caused one of bis pillars to be 
erected thereon. The inscription can just be 
distinguished near the foot of the column. 

Courtesy of Mrs Rhys Daztcts 

will but lay aside his desire for enlighten¬ 
ment. At last knowledge came to him, 
and thenceforth he spent an itinerant life 
preaching his gospel of salvation in 
Magadha, the modem Bihar, and Kosala, 
now Oudh, and giving everywhere the 
impetus to the formation of communities 
of monks, obeying no formal rule, but 
pledged to lead a life according to tl:e 
model which he set. 

That model also it is hard to discern, 
for the different schools of Buddhism were 
firm in asserting that they each followed 
faithfully the intent of the master wdiose 
authority was their touchstone of ortho¬ 
doxy. Yet it seems certain that on matters 
metaphysical the Buddha was strictly 
agnostic. He refused to discuss with his 
followers questions of the absolute, of 
the soul in its relation to the absolute, 
of the infinity or finitude in time and 
space of the world ; he even went so fax 
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THE RISING RELIGIONS 


as to negate the burning desiie of many a 
disciple to know whether the tatc on 
coiporeal death of the man who achieved 
peifect enlightenment was utter extinction 
or some eternal life. 

All these and othei issues of philosophy 
he blushed aside, and on two grounds ' 
they dealt with matteis which weie beyond 
our poweis of knowledge, and, moreover, 
knowledge of them would not conduce 
to saltation. The wounded man demands 
healing, and for this it matters not that 
he should know the precise character of 
the weapon by which he was wounded. 
Did this agnostic attitude represent the 
Buddha’s own views, or did he withhold 
his inmost thoughts from his disciples, lest 
his opinions deter them from following 
the path m which he desired them to 
move ? The problem is insoluble, but 
there are traces in the Pali texts that his 
silence was deliberate, and that it arose 
rather from a fullness of knowledge than 


from real inability to deal with or from 
dislike to touch upon those vital questions. 

What he did claim was that he had a 
solution for the misery of existence which 
he asserted confidently was self-evident, 
and of which he was prepared to give end¬ 
less illustrations, based essentially on the 
shortness of life, its constant exposure to 
risks of health, of wealth, 
of family, and the over- Solution for the 
powering and ever present Miseries of Life 
dread of death. Birth is 
the beginning for Man of a round of 
sorrows which never end, for death merely 
means the beginning in a fresh birth of a 
further experience of the woes of existence. 
But, terrible as is the problem, a solution 
is available. 

There is a cause for the constant rebirth 
of Man, according to the Buddha's teach¬ 
ing, and that lies in the fatal desire which 
always makes men cling to the things of 
life and prevents them from extinguish¬ 
ing for ever the fire of existence 
and of misery. And desire 
again is the product of ignor¬ 
ance, for Man does not realize 
the truth of life, that it is a 
vain striving for ends which 
cannot ever bring satisfaction. 
Man is the dupe of a false 
philosophy which inculcates in 
him the conception of a self 
which remains permanent 
throughout a long series of 
experiences. There is no such 
self; resolve all human experi¬ 
ence into its elements, and 
nothing permanent abides, just 
as, when every detail of the 
chariot is accounted for, there 
is nothing over and above to 
correspond to the word chariot. 
As the chariot consists of a 
mass of materia] things in con¬ 
junction, so Man is a com¬ 
pound of material form and 
psychical elements, intellectual, 
aftective, volitional, which are 
wrongly understood to rest on 
a permanent substratum. 

All these elements are tran¬ 
sient, ever changing and caus¬ 
ally combined, but by laying 
aside desire, and eschewing 



THE BUDDHA’S LADDER FROM HEAVEN TO EARTH 

Legend says that the Buddlia visited heaven to preach his 
doctrine there. On his departure Indra prepared for him a 
triple ladder, m glory like three rainbows, whereby he descended 
at Sankisa. On the top and bottom steps of the middle ladder 
as depicted at Bharlmt, the Buddha's footprints may be seen 
From Alexander Cunningham, ‘ The Stupa of Bharhut ’ 
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SCULPTURED PICTURE OF A BUDDHIST SHRINE 


Originally only a memorial mound of earth and stones, the 
Buddhist stupa was a masonry structure raised to enshrine 
relics of the Buddha, a saint, or a king. The building stood on 
a railed base and had a dome, usually ornamented with a 
garland and topped by an umbrella on a square pedestal. 

From Alexander Citnnii^ham, ‘ The Slupa of Dharh it' 


ignorance Man can end the 
combination which produces 
fresh births. When he realizes 
the impermanence and the 
essential misery of all things, 
he attains enlightenment, all 
desire dies in him, and already 
in life he enjoys the bliss of 
Nirvana, which is at least 
freedom from the fire of desire 
and the pains of ignorance. Is 
it also freedom from all exist¬ 
ence, utter extinction ? That 
we have seen is precisely the 
most vital of the questions 
which the Buddha has not 
answered, will not answer; 
and it must be left to us to 
decide for ourselves whether 
beneath his steadfast refusal 
to speak he hid the conviction 
that the true Nirvana, which 
is won by the enlightened 
man, when he has laid aside 
this mortal body, is utter 
extinction. 

What moral guidance can 
such a doctrine give us ? It 
can bid us live as monks, celibate but not 
normally solitary, rather gathered together 
in simple communities for mutual en¬ 
couragement and help, a life of quiet 
reflection and of renunciation of desire ; 
and, supreme joy, we are to devote our¬ 
selves to the practice of that trance in 
which we can in life attain the bliss of 
Nirvana. All that is empiric is to be com¬ 
pletely excluded from life: we are to rise 
above confines of time and space, pass 
beyond consciousness, and 
Moral teaching achieve utter freedom from 
of Buddhism all carnal bonds. Active 
charity, the glowing love of 
God or of Man, the will to work in the 
world of everyday life, to make it better, 
are ideas foreign to this ideal of quiet 
self-knowledge and self-induced hypnosis. 
But it demands the banishing of every evil 
thought, indeed of every earthly thought. 

If it bids the monk to resort to the 
charnel ground on which are tossed the 
bodies of the humble dead, and to wean his 
mind away from the joys of earth and the 
lust of the flesh by the contemplation of 
the ghastly changes which await mortality. 


it also bids him encourage within himself 
a feeling of friendship towards all men, all 
beings, high and low, and to be glad at 
heart. True, this benevolence is to be 
shown to the good and the bad alike ; it is 
touched with no moral quality, and 
righteous anger is r;tterly excluded from 
the life of the monk, for anger is synony¬ 
mous with desire, or inseparable from it. 
But we may well believe that, from the 
first, benevolence meant more for many 
a monk than the mere avoidance of any 
feeling which might disturb his quietism, 
and from this rule of the teacher is derived 
directly the brilliant expansion of his com¬ 
mand to a system of positive and fervent 
benevolence which appears in the school of 
the Mahayana from the first century A.D., 
even if that change in attitude were in 
part the outcome of Christian influences. 

The Buddha is recorded to have depre¬ 
cated the admission of nuns to the faith, 
but his beloved disciple Ananda and a lady 
of his family prevailed on him to yield, 
though with the sad prediction that the life 
of his doctrine would thus be halved. The 
monks and nuns, however, formed but a 
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RUINS OF THE SAKIYA SHRINE THAT HELD THE BUDDHA S ASHES 


Gautama Siddhartha's mother belonged to the dan of the Sakivas, whose country was on Tie 
border of what are now Nepalese and British territories After the cremation of the Buddln a 
poilion of the ashes from Ins funeral pyre was given to the Sakivas, who enshrined them in a great 
stupa or ' tope ' which, in its peifect state, was about as high as the dome of St Paul s, measured 
from the roof This pathetic mound is all that remains of that once splendid monument 
F>om Rhys Davids , BuddhiJ India 



IMPOSING BUDDHIST SHRINE AT SANCHI AS IT STANDS RESTORED 
Although the connexion of Sanchi with the Buddha is now unknown, that village in Bhopal had some 
spot important m King Asoka's eyes, for there he raised one of the finest monuments in all India. 
By the unfailing patience of Major Cole and Sir John Marshall the rums have been restored almost 
to their pristine condition, and on the summit of its lonely hill the imposing dome again stands 
silhouetted against the sky with two smaller domes and numerous ruins around it 

Photo, F Deaville Walker 
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THE BUDDHA’S LIFE STORY CHRONICLED IN A SCULPTURED GATEWAY 
Four superb stone gateways, facing the cardinal points of the compass, are the chief glory of the 
Sanchi tope This photograph shows the upper portion of the northern one with its marvellous carv¬ 
ings, telimg the story of the master’s life In these early sculptures the Ruddha is represented 
only by symbols A lotus flower symbolised his Birth a bo-tree Ins Enhgblenment, a wheel his 
First Discourse, and a stupa, two of which appear m the pillar on the right, his Death 

p ho f o, F Deavtlle Walker 
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BEAM AND PILLAR OF THE EAST GATEWAY OF THE BHARHUT STUPA 
As at Sanchi, the hemispherical stupa at Bharhut was set on a cylindrical base and surrounded by 
a stone railing with four Openings towards the cardinal points At each entrance was an ornamental 
arch called Toran, composed of three curved beams set one above the other with the spaces between 
them filled by sculptured balusters, the whole supported on two pillars formed of octagonal columns 
One pillar and a fallen fragment of a smgle beam with its balusters are litre shown 
■From Alexander Cunningham, The Stupa of Bhaihut 
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small fiaction of the population and the 
absence of am hieraidn which left each 
rommunit\ fiee to guide lt-elf on the lines 
alleged to have been laid down by the 
Master eftectivelv pi evented any ngiditv 
m the development of the doctune 

J at adherents were welcomed, and en- 
ci mi aged to attain ment b\ suppoitmg 
the monks and nuns, who weie enjoined to 
beg, though no injunctions succeeded in 
pret entmg the gradual acquisition of con 
siderable pioperty bv the communities 
The pious were often induced to erect sub¬ 
stantial buildings for them and to present 
large areas of ground as appanages 
Schisms were not unknown even m the life 
oi the Master, a cousin, Dev adatta sought 
to depose him and to insist on a stricter 
rule of life as regards food, clothing and 
lodging, but the schismatics failed to 
prev ail for the time being It docs not 
appear that the spread of Buddhism 
piogrtssed rapidly after the death of the 
Master , and that event w as marked bv an 
episode which shows how inveterate is the 
religious sense of man 

The Buddha had clearly no place in his 
svsteni for ordinary acts of worship, for 
these essentially negate the doctrine of the 
universality of causation On his death, 
however, bittei disputes arose for the 
possession of fragments his calcined 
bones, and the fortunate 
Reverence for recipients of relics hastened 
Buddhist relics to erect memorial mounds, 
or stupas, over them 
Thereafter they became the object of a 
reverence indistinguishable among the laity 
and all but the philosophical monks from 
that bestowed bv the non-Buddhist on 
relics such as the footprints alleged to hav e 
been made by gods during visits to earth 
Is or is it possible to avoid the suspicion 
that m the eyes of many among his 
hearers who were not of the lationahst 
school, to which we owe the Pali Canon 
preserved in Ceylon, the teacher w as and 
claimed to be the Gieat Male, Maliapu- 
rusha, which Indian speculative thought 
had created as an ideal type of King or 
Sage, and which was something more than 
human 

If we may' believe passages m the Pali 
Canon itself, the Buddha was conscious of 
more than mortal stature, had not the 



ROCK EDICT OF KING ASOKA 
Asoka’s inscription-, on locks and pill irs mil in 
caves arc mi on if the must valuable il I aid lust 
monuments and of prime imno tnnee in the 
lns,tor\ of writing n Indn Bis specimen 

\\ is found bv Prof Rhv s 1 ) i\ ids t Uirn ir 
rro t Rli\ D f htidJJi l * r 

good Anmda sadly lacked intelligi nee, 
the Blessed One would assuredly have 
been besought by him to extend, a= he 
hinted his willingness to do his life to the 
whole extent of a cosmic age instead ot 
passing away at the rarly age of tighty 
yeais kt least if the Buddha hunself 
did not claim divnntv it was not m the 
Indian nund to refrain from attributing it 
to him, and side bv side with the fraterni¬ 
ties which followed his rule and saw m 
lum nothing but the revered teachei, who 
on his deathbed had bidden each man 
work out his own salvation now that he 
was gone, were doubtless many laymen 
and not a few monks and nuns who 
deemed that he who was perfect was none 
other than a god who had revealed himself 
on earth for the edification and satisfaction 
of mankind 

So fai Buddhism had achieved but a 
moderate measure of royal favom, for we 
can easily discern behind the assure nces 
of the early texts the comparative in¬ 
difference of the punccs of the countries 
wherein Buddha worked to the tenets 
which he indicated as applicable to the 
ruling caste But the faith was to win 
the approval of Asoka (273-232 bc), 
whose conquest of Kalmga and bloody 
wars seem to have aroused m him a sad 
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ASOKA’S PILLAR AT ALLAHABAD 


Ten of the graceful columns survive on the 
polished surface of which Asoka caused his 
edicts to bo inscribed. This one, shorn of the 
capital that once adorned it, stands in the 
grounds of the fort at Allahabad. 

consciousness of- wrong doing. Asoka’s 
relations with the Buddhist community of 
his time are obscure, and it is wholly im¬ 
probable that in old age he resigned his 
throne and followed the strictest Buddh¬ 
ist rule. Nor is there any cogent evidence 
for the belief, recorded centuries later, 
that he authorised and promoted the 
summoning ot a Council at which the 
Pali Canon was adopted. Indeed, the 
absolute silence of his edicts on this head 
is almost conclusive proof that he never 
contemplated any such step. 

He assimilated, however, and in his in¬ 
scriptions, deliberately strewn throughout 
his wide domain, formally and earnestly 
inculcated the close following by his 
people of the moral precepts of the Buddha. 
As was doubtless inevitable, the more 
radical teachings of the Buddha have no 
place in his scheme, which ignores the 
doctrine of transmigration and release. 


THE RISING RELIGIONS 

What he insists on is the commonplace if 
salutary doctrine that good deeds will be 
rewarded by a happy life in the next world, 
evil deeds on the other hand meeting with 
just retribution. Nor can we ignore the 
fact that, while he insisted on the virtues 
of benevolence and tolerance towards men 
of different faith, he was led by his pro¬ 
found appreciation of Buddhism to actions 
incompatible with the spirit of the re¬ 
ligion or creed whose teaching he pro¬ 
fessed to spread abroad. The rule that 
forbade the taking of the life of most 
animals for food or in sacrifice was strictly 
enjoined, and breaches of if might even 
have involved capital punishment for the 
offenders ; but the king declined entirely 
to recognize that by thus hindering sacri¬ 
fice he was offending the religious convic¬ 
tions of a vast section of his subjects and 



TRIUMPH OF BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 


Near the stupa at Sarnath, where the Buddha rie- 
liveied his first sermon, Asoka erected a mono¬ 
lith carrying an edict against schism. It stood 
about 50 feet high and was crowned by tins 
magnificently carved and polished capilal. 

Photo F. Deavillc Walker 
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sowing the seed.-' of a bittt r hatred betw een 
Brahmans and Buddhist', which might 
not otherwise have boon brought into such 
fierce life. 

Moreover, his institution of Censors of 
Morals, however well meant, can hardlv 
have failed to place m the hands ol un¬ 
scrupulous officers powers of espionage 
and punishment which 
Asoha’s treatment the king had no means 
of Buddhism of controlling, and mis¬ 
use of their authority 
may have had much to do with the clear 
signs of reaction against Buddhism which 
can be observed at the clos° ot his reign. 
It would he idle to denv the great impetus 
given to Buddhism by his patronage, 
which enriched the order and encouraged 
it to spiead and develop its activities. It 
may, however, be doubted whether Asoka's 
intervention would have had such endur- 


flower of Indian cultuie, and had pro¬ 
duced so character Bticalh Indian a genius 
as the great logician Diginga 

Yet another important service to Indian 
civili/ation was rendered by Buddhism, 
in that it induced Asoka to undertake 
such public benefactions as the planting 
of fruit ami -hade trees, the digging of 
wells and the erection of watering place- 
and rest houses on the great high-roads, a 
legacy perhaps of Persian influence. He 
promoted the cultivation of medicinal 
herbs and roots e\en in foreign allied 
kingdoms, and hospitals for sick men and 
animals alike appear to have been in¬ 
cluded in his cliai it\. Nor wa= this 
beneficence confined to Buddhists, for, if 
he lavished shrines and monasteries on 
them, he hewed ca\< s out of solid rock for 
the Ajivika sect of naked ascetics, and 
Jains and Brahmans also seem to have 


ing results as it apparently did 
have, were it not that the fall 
of his empire in the incapable 
hands of his successors was 
contemporaneous with the be¬ 
ginning of Greek invasions and 
the inroads of foreigners from 
Iran and Turkistan, w r ho found 
greater attractions in the moie 
cosmopolitan and missionary 
religion of Buddhism than in 
the narrowly exclusive and 
national Brahmanism. 

On the other hand, all credit 
is due to Asoka for his en¬ 
couragement of the missionary 
efforts of the Buddhists, for 
as fate had it Buddhism was 
to find out of India a perma¬ 
nence of popularity denied to 
it in its owm home. Yet it 
would be wrong to deduce from 
this fact that Buddhism was 
essentially a non-Indian re¬ 
ligion or philosophy and to 
support the thesis by allusions 
to the possible Mongolian origin 
ol the Buddha hiniselt. The 
latter view rests on the merest 
conjecture, and, though Bud- 



OLD BUDDHIST STORIES TOLD IN STONE 
Tilts medallion fiom Bharhut records the establishment of the 


dhism was ultimately to lose monastery at Jetavana. Anatliapmdika (the central figure) 
its hold on India that was bought the site for as much gold as would coyer the whole 
, ,, . , ’ . , . ground. His sert-ants are shown spreading the gold—brought 

Only after long centuries during j n the bullock wagon at the bottom—over the garden, 
which it had fertilised the fine From Alexander Cunningham, * Ills Stupa of Bharhut * 
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shared his largess. Yet in later life at 
least he seems to have become disquieted 
by schism within the Buddhist com¬ 
munity, and by edict commanded the 
expulsion of dissidents from the order and 
its monasteries. Fortunately, little seems 
to have come of this vehement interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs of the religious 
community, which could hardly have 
tended to promote good feeling or charity. 

Evidence from external sources is still 
wanting to establish the existence of 
intellectual relations between the sages 
of India and the early thinkers of China, 
and it must, therefore, remain uncertain 
whether it was to the Brahmanical philo¬ 
sophy of India that China owes 
the doctrines of Lao-tze, whose 
birth tradition assigns to 604 
or 570 B.c. Of his life we 
know little save that he was 
keeper of the archives at the 
court of an emperor of the 
Chou dynasty. Of his work 
we have nothing save sayings 
preserved, though not without 
interpolation, by his disciples, 
in the Tao-Teh-King, the Book 
of the Tao and Teh, in which, 
confusedly and obscurely, are 
set out his views on meta¬ 
physics and ethical and politi¬ 
cal questions. His younger 
contemporary, K’ung Fu-tze or 
Confucius, is alleged to have 
compared his enigmatic per¬ 
sonality to that of the dragon 
whose flight through the cloud 
region baffles human com¬ 
prehension, and, if we under¬ 
stand him better than did his 
contemporaries and later gener¬ 
ations, it is because we are 
carried by Iris sayings to a 
world already made familiar 
to us by the thought of the 
L T panishads. 

The ' Brahman' of the In¬ 
dians is closely akin to the 
‘ Tao' of Lao-tze ; it is an abso¬ 
lute which is beyond the world 
but which is also essentially in¬ 
volved in the world ; it is 
active, and is therefore Being 
whence spring all things that 


are, but it is also Not-being, whence is 
derived its active aspect. It evades all ex¬ 
pression, and existed undifferentiated and 
perfect before heaven and earth came into 
existence; before the Host High Lord it 
was. Man takes his norm from earth, earth 
from heaven, heaven from the Tao, but the 
Tao is a law to itself. It abides unchanging, 
pervading all, transcendent yet returning, 
beyond human sight, hearing or touch. 
Yet it manifests itself in a manner that is 
rc-al, not a mere illusion imposed on us, 
as some Indian thinkers were bold enough 
to hold. This self-revelation is seen in 
the ordered flow, the way of nature, which 
the term Tao normally denoted in the 



VESTIBULE OF THE KARLI CAVE TEMPLE 


From an entrance hall three doorways pierced through the 
rock-hewn screen give admittance to the nave. The screen is 
part of the original work, dating from the beginning of the 
Christian era or earlier, but the elaborate carvings of elephants 
and human beings and the railings on its face are much later. 

Photo, F. DcaviUe I Vaiksr 
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THE TOMB OF CONFUCIUS 

Confucius died in 47S n a. and was buried in the cemetery 
outside Kufow which holds the bones of all the Kung clan. 
His grave is on a tree-covered mound in a large, isolated lect- 
angle. A statue before it is inscribed ' The Most Sagely 
Ancient Teacher; The All-accomplished, All-informed King.’ 


thought of the time. To Man this revela¬ 
tion is fundamental, and hence the name 
Tao serves best to indicate that which is 
above and beyond all natural law, but 
which yet is the hidden source, the first 
principle, whence nature depends. 

So far we are in the realm of speculation, 
but speculation was not the true interest 
of the Chinese mind, and Lao-tze was 
essentially true to the natural conscious¬ 
ness in this regard. He drew from his 
belief in the absolute his conclusions as to 
the duty of Man, and strangely did they 
conflict with the practical morals of the 
day, to which Confucius was about to 
give classical expression. Man, he urges, 
must assimilate himself to the life of the 
absolute; it strives not, but conquers 
without effort; heaven and earth are 
moved in their triumphant existence by 
no thought of benevolence, the good and 
the bad alike they treat like grass-dogs, 
the puppets thrown away after the sacri¬ 
fice. It is idle folly to strive against the 
flow of the life of the universe ; foolish 
also is the striving to acquire knowledge, 
to piomote reforms ; Man must accept as 
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his the movement of the life 
of the absolute and permit 
himself to be carried on by the 
current of the mighty river 
of being, not striving vainly 
to battle with the forces of 
universal law. 

The wise man is no teacher, 
indeed he renounces know¬ 
ledge; he is of vacant and 
stupid mien. He is no reformer, 
no Confucius seeking to in¬ 
augurate a better condition of 
life for his state ; he does not 
in ignorant conceit or blind 
self-will set himself to put 
nature right. On the contiary, 
he cultivates gentleness, con¬ 
soling himself when taunted 
with weakness by the simile of 
the water, which soft and 
feeble in itself yet destroys 
even the strongest and firmest 
things. He is contented ; dis¬ 
content with one’s lot is the 
greatest of calamities, ambition 
the most heinous crime. Con¬ 
tentment is not without 
honour, while the seeker after glory wears 
himself out in futile efforts, and wins 
only as his guerdon the contempt of his 
rivals. The wise man is frugal; and 
frugality has its own reward in the practice 
of generosity, whereas luxury leads to 
poverty and inability to help others. 
Moreover he is good, not 
merely to tile good, as Taoism in Theory 
Confucius bids, but to and in Practice 
the evil also, and his 
goodness is not the outcome of indiffer¬ 
ence, but has as motive the assurance 
that thus all will come to be good. 

In this way, Lao-tze blends with the 
attitude of the Brahmanical teacher of the 
Upanishads the Buddhist ideal of passive 
good will towards mankind. He agrees 
with his rival Confucius in holding that 
the natural tendency of the Tao, the way 
of nature, is goodness, however vitally he 
may dissent from Confucius with regard 
to the method to be adopted in order to 
secure this end. On that head the differ¬ 
ence of view is fundamental; benevolence, 
filial piety, political loyalty, righteousness, 
all are states generated merely in opposi- 
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tion to the emergence of wcea through 
mankind's neglect of the rule of nature , 
virtue is the outcome of a fall from grace 
and of disobedience to nature, winch is 
our true self. It men would lay aside 
their sagacity and wisdom abandon their 
benet olence and righteousness, cease from 
schemes and artful devices in the seaich 
foi gain, then true love and kindliness 
would be all-prevailing—not confined to 
family 01 state gioups—and robbers and 
thieves would cease to be. 

To rule a state wisely, Lao-tze taught, 
is a vain ideal ; in the primitive condition 
men knew no mkrs, next they loved and 
piaised them, then thev came to hate, 
and now they despise them Over¬ 
government is the bane of life ; the state 
multiplies laws, it encourages arts and 
crafts at the cost of crushing taxation, 
and it acts so firmly with steadfast belief 
in its own value that it will not be con¬ 
vinced that the best service it can render 
to men is to leave them alone. Popular 
education is utterly wrong; it leads men 


farther from the state of natme , tin w- • 
ruler would empty the minds but fill the 
bellies of his peoples, weaken thf-ii will-, 
but stiengthen their bones. Forms of 
worship aie idle ; spirits of the dead mav 
do harm, but to avert their ill will bv 
otter mgs is useless, the tme method to be 
adopted is to obey the law of natuie, when 
the dead will have no power to harm. 

A system of metaphysics so abstruse, 
a code of ethics so quietbtic, and political 
nihilism coupled with a 
wholly negative attitude Mystical side of 
to religion, might seem Taoist Philosophy 
to have little attraction 
for any mind. But Lao-tze in the true 
spirit of the East found his consolation m 
the meltable joy of the sense of being m 
communion with the absolute, nay mou, 
of becoming the absolute at the moment 
when all sense of distinction between 
him and the object of his belief finally 
vanished 

This side of his doctrine is developed 
and expounded with greater precision by 



TEMPLE THAT MARKS THE SITE OF CONFUCIUS’ EARTHLY HOME 


On the SLte of the old house of Confucius in the western section ot Kufou a little time-roomed tem¬ 
ple was founded in the year of Ins death Twelve hundred years ter, in u 739, it was replaced 
by the large and beautiful temple which, as renovated at long inter- .ds, stands to-day In its vast 
Hall of Ceiemomul Practice the priests are trained in the difficult forms of ritual ceremony In a 
courtyard is a pago la tree perpetually self-renewed from one planted by Confucius. 

lluilo, E.N.4 
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SHRINE AND ALTAR OF CONFUCIUS 
Ingulf the Confuci.w temple in Peking .1 kuiuercd tablet sol m 
an a'cove is insculieci ' Tablet of the spiut of the Mosl Holy 
Anceslial Teacher Confucius ' The beams arc hung with 
dedicatory insenptions, one of which was pencilled by each 
succeeding emperor in foken of his veneration for the sage 


the most famous of his disciples, Chuang- 
tze, a contemporary of Mencius, or 
Meug-tze, the follower of Confucius, in the 
fourth century b.c. To Chuang-tze the 
absolute is not merely, as to the Greek 
Heracleitus, the one in whose unity all 
differences are resolved ; he passes beyond 
the mere intellectualisnr of such a con¬ 
ception to the sense of the mystic unity 


of the self and the eternal 
being ; Man comes into exig¬ 
ence together with the uni¬ 
verse ; all things are one with 
him and with it. Man loves 
God and looks upon him as his 
father ; shall he not love still 
more that whence God has 
sprung ? The wise men of old 
knew whence they had come, 
whither they would go, and 
showed no haste to end their 
lives; the eternal, the}' felt, 
was existing in and through 
them, and in the appointed 
time they would be merged 
with it. But in life it is also 
possible for the adept to ex¬ 
perience consciousness of unity 
with tire eternal. Man can in 
meditation attain the slate oi 
elherialisation, thence proceed 
to the possession of perfect 
knowledge, then ascend to the 
place where past or present is 
unknown, and finally enter 
there where life and death are 
no more, where killing does 
noL take away life, and where pro¬ 
longation of existence adds nothing to 
the duration of life. 

The parallelism with Buddhist views 
is striking, and all but compels belief in 
derivation, and it is significant that 
Chuang-tze reminds us in other respects 
of Indian lore. Life, he insists, is but an 
illusion: 'Confucius and you are both 


l 



CENTRE OF THE UNIVERSE : THE ALTAR OF HEAVEN AT PEKING 


T'ien T'an, the Altar of Heaven, is tlv most sacied of all Chinese religious slnictmcs. It consists of 
three circular terraces with marliG balustrades, and staircases at the four cardinal points. The upper 
platform is paved with marble stones in nine concentric circles, figuring as many heavens, and an 
altar open to the sky stands in the centre. Here at dawn on the winter solstice the Empeiors, deemed 
to be in the centre of the universe, acknowledged inferiority to Heaven and to Heaven alone, 

Photo E.N,A . 
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dreams and I who say yon are 
dreams—I am no more than a 
dream myself.’ Again, he re¬ 
counts his dream that he was 
but a butterfly unconscious of 
his human state, and his 
awakening to a realization of 
his apparent manhood ; ‘ be¬ 
tween a man and a butterfly 
there is necessarily a barrier. 

The transition is called metem¬ 
psychosis.' 

A mysticism of this character 
is adapted only to meet the 
needs of speculative minds, and 
to atlord a basis for the life of 
a recluse. But Taoism was 
fated to win popularity and to 
become of high importance as 
a factor in Chinese religious 
development on the strength 
of matters, strictly speaking, 
extraneous to it. The popular 
mind attributed to the recluses 
the secret of prolonging life 
indefinitely, and the even more 
useful power of command over the metals 
of the earth, which they could trans¬ 
mute at will—gifts that some of them 
were doubtless ready to claim. Theosophy 
united itself, as in India, with alchemy, 
and by the second century b.c. the search 
for the philosopher’s stone which could 
transmute base metah 



Parallelism with 
Buddhist Views 


into gold, and for the 


elixir of immortality, were 
definitely linked with Tao¬ 
ism and gave it imperial patronage and 
widespread popularity. 

The doctrines of Lao-tze himself were 
clearly not such as accorded with the 
interests of the mundane state. Empiric 
knowledge was sacrificed in it to a pre¬ 
mature synthesis, which hud the fatal 
disadvantage of resulting in conclusions 
hostile to the encouragement of social 
virtues, and inculcating the superior joys 
of a life of selfish contemplation. There 
is conscious and deliberate antagonism to 
this gospel of negation in the robust, if 
uninspired, positivism of Confucius. 

It is characteristic that we are definitely 
informed of the circumstances of his life. 
He was born in 551 b.c. in the small state 
of Lu, in the region now known as Shan- 


THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN 

In the Southern City of Pt'kfng the Temple of Heaven, tower¬ 
ing to a height nf feet, v.itti triple roof covered with glazed 
tiles of deep cobalt blue. 1 •, the mo->t conspicuous obji ct Its 
Chinese name means ' Temple of Prayer for the Year,’ and 
here, early in spring, offerings \\ ere made for a propitious year. 

tung. T wen tv years later he entered the 
administrative service, and in 517 paid a 
visit to Loyang, then the capital of the 
empire, wlieie he delighted his love of cere¬ 
monial by studying at hrst hand the mode 
of performance oi the imperial sacrifices 
to Heaven and Earth, In 501 he was 
appointed governor of the city of Chanq- 
tu, which he speedily tiansformed into an 
abode of virtue, if we rnav believe the 
account of hib followers. His sovereign 
was struck by his success, and advanced 
him to the rank of minister of justice. 
Faithfullv did he fulfil his duties ; he 


restored the prestige of the ducal house 
and curbed the arrogance of private fami¬ 
lies ; dissoluteness and dishonesty fled 
ashamed, lovalty and good faith flourished 
among men, as did docility and chastity 
among women. But so much success 
earned the jealousy of neighbouring 
princes, who saw in the reforms of Con¬ 
fucius a menace to their pt asperity ; pre¬ 
sents of horses and dancing girls seduced 
the ruler to withdraw his countenance from 
the sage, who tardily and reluctantly 
realized that he must retire from the 
place in which he had ceased to com¬ 
mand respect. Henceforth, until he was 
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recalled to Lu in 4S4, he lived a wandering 
life, as he visited court after court in the 
hope that at last he might find a pnnce 
wise enough to trust him to inaugurate 
the reforms which, he remained assmed, 
would accomplish something substantial in 
twelve months and in three years would 
perfect the government. He died in 47S, 
having in Ins last years completed the 
work of collection ot the ancient scrip- 
tuies at which, it is piobable, he laboured 
even in the earlier years of his life, before 
he had succeeded in w inning ducal favour. 

As latei arranged, the Confucian litera¬ 
ture includes the five Canonical Books 
and the four Classics The former are the 
Shu King, the book of historical docu¬ 
ments, the Shi King, the book of poetry, 
the Yi King, a manual of divination, the 
Li King, on rites and ceremonies, and the 
Ch'un-ch'iu, a summary account of the 
history of Lu from 722 to 4<Sr, this last 
composed by himself. Ilis conversations 
as recorded by disciples form 
Life story of the first of the Classics, the 
Confucius Lun Yu ; to his disciples or 
his grandson are ascribed the 
second and third, the Ta-Hsio, Great 
Teaching, and the Chun Yung, Doctrine of 
the Mean, while the fourth is the Mcng-tze, 
or Mencius, the work of the best known 
of his followers, Mencius (372-289 b.c.). 

The importance of Confucius lies not in 
his individuality, but in the completeness 
with which he expounded tire ideal of his 
countrymen. The amazing influence of 
the Confucian texts On posterity can be 
explained only by the fact that the views 
expressed were essentially akin to the 
characteristic Chinese spirit, though great 
importance must be allowed to his services 
in interpreting that spirit in so clear and 
enduring a form. 

The risk that a tradition so weighty 
would crush out originality and life from 
Chinese thought and action was fully 
recognized by the emperor Shih Hwang Ti 
(246-210 b.c.). When, after long struggles, 
he erected a centralised and effective 
empire on the ruins of the loose feudalism 
which had prevailed, he ordered the 
destruction of the Shi King and the Shu 
King, and imposed the death penalty on 
those who kept or^even discussed these 
works, commanding that treatises on 
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medicine, agriculture and divination alone 
should be studied. But the death of the 
emperor in 210 and the fall of his dynasty 
removed the ban, while his persecution, 
so far from effecting his purpose, had 
conferred on tlie Confucian books an 
authority which they had not yet attained 
throughout the empiic. The scholars of 
the early Han period (206 B c.— a.b. S) 
jealously collected the texts, the Li King 
was reconstructed, and China was pre¬ 
sented with a body oi doctrine, coherent 
and persuasive, which, for good or evil, 
has deeply impressed itself on its whole 
intellectual, social and political life. 

Lao-tze was primarily a metaphysician; 
Confucius appears to have had an aver¬ 
sion, worthy of Herbert Spencer, from pure 
philosophy, and to have been wholly 
devoid of religious feeling. He incul¬ 
cates indeed the whole array of ceremonial 
with its precise arrangements for sacrifices 
public and private, the former carried out 
not by a priestly caste, as in India, but by 
high officials, the latter by the head of 
each clan. The emperor sacrificed to 
Heaven and Earth, to mountains and 
great rivers, to the spirits of the soil and 
the crops of the empire as a whole; his 
feudal vassals paid homage to the genius of 
their territories, to the spirits of the soil 
and crops in their states, and to the moun¬ 
tains and rivers under their dominion. In 
each village the representa¬ 
tives of the families or clans Affinity to the 
gathered to sacrifice to the Chinese Spirit 
spirits of the soil and crops, 
and the head of each clan in his courtj'ard 
made offering to the spirits of the family 
fields. Moreover, the emperor, his x r assals 
and his high officials made periodic sacrifice 
to the five penates, the guardian spirits of 
the door, the furnace, the central court, 
the gate and the path, while the heads of 
families had to content themselves with 
offering either to the spirit of the door or 
to that of the furnace. 

But the comparatively limited character 
of the participation of the people in the 
ritual was made good by their devotion 
to the spirits of the dead, who received 
the most ample recognition indeed in the 
public ceremonial, but formed the essential 
feature of the worship of the people. 
Confucius, however, while he clearly 
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believed passionately in the necessity of 
the ritual, shows no trace of religious 
emotion. Heaven, it seems clear, had 
come to be regarded by many Chinese as 
a true personal divinity, the sovereign 
on high, the supreme power which guards 
and guides the destiny of men. But 
Confucius, while he renders to the gods 
the homage due, divorces them entirely 
from his moral precepts, taking in fact 
as little heed of them in this regard as 
if they were the capricious and often 
immoral deities of the poetic imagination 
of the Greeks. Nor does he merely ignore 
them ; he seems to have displayed towards 
them a profound agnosticism ; it is wis¬ 
dom, he holds, for a man to know that 
he is aware of the exact extent of his own 
knowledge, and, similarly, that lie appre¬ 
ciates the measure of his own ignorance, 
and how can a man know anything of 


Heaven when it is so hard tu Ln m even 
what passes on the earth 5 In similar 
strain in his conversations he avoided 
touching on the action of spirits, for in 
his view little or nothing was to be gained 
for moral edification from their vagaries. 

What is perhaps more astonishing in a 
mind so imbued with respect for the life 
of the family is his unwillingness to allow 
emotion to obtrude into the worship of the 
ancestral spirits, which might well have 
seemed to him far more real than the 
spirits of nature. He demands that the 
ancestors shall be woi shipped from a 
respectful distance with dignified moder¬ 
ation and calm. Nor would he even con¬ 
sent to answer the inquiries made of him 
regarding life after death ' If I tell you,' 
he said, ‘ that the dead has e conscious¬ 
ness, then loving sons will take their lives 
in order to rejoin their dead parents ; if I 



SACRIFICIAL SERVICE OF IMMEMORIAL ANTIQUITY 
Twice a year, in spring and autumn, Confucius is honoured in the Hall of Great Perfection m Peking 
by sacrifices at winch all the high officials of the Government still assist. On this occasion ritual 
vestments, musical instruments and sacrificial vessels of immemorial antiquity are used, and a 
prescribed number of solemn kow-tows is made before the great moralist's memorial tablet—a 
remarkable proof of the innate religious conservatism of the Chinese. 
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CHINESE RITUAL VESSEL 


Chinese saciificial wine vessels were given a great 
variety of forms. This early bronze ' rhinoceros ’ 
vase of the Chou dynasty lias a lunged cover on 
the back and a spout at the mouth. The wooden 
stand represents water-plants and rocks. 

Victona amt A Vic it Museum 

say that they have none, impious children 
will not even bury their dead.’ This is the 
voice of a sober rationalism in which we 
can discern no real belief in the continued 
existence of Man when his brief life is over. 

But in this life we have definite 
duties to perform, for Confucius has no 
difficulty in building upon the facts of the 
simple patriarchal family, which still 
dominated the social life of China, a 
definite scheme of morals. All rests on the 
empiric fact—as true in modern as in 
ancient China—of filial love ; in it we 
have a fundamental reality which explains 
not merely the duties of children to parents, 
but those of the subjects to the king, of 
the citizens to those set in authority, 
of the living to the dead, of soldiers to 
their country, of all men to the heavenly 
sovereign; Man owes it to his ancestors to 
transmit to his descendants the moral 
inheritance he has received from them, 
Nor, of course, is the relationship one¬ 
sided ; the duty of the father to the 
son is the model for the reciprocal duties 
owed by all those to whom filial piety is 
extended. If we ask the source of this 
piety, we find at once that it is innate; 
the desire to do good is an essential part 
of Man’s nature, and it is the duty of 
education to enable this innate goodness to 
survive the attacks made on it by passion. 

Duty to neighbours may seem a little 
less easy to subsume under filial piety, but 
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Confucius holds that the result of the 
performance of pious duties is a pre¬ 
vailing benevolence which engenders and 
is promoted by harmony among men 
standing to one another in relations of 
equality. But to Confucius benevolence 
is something very dillerent from the 
passionate charity of some forms of 
Christianity, or even the universal good 
will of the Buddhist. It is essentially based 
on reciprocity ; do to others as you would 
be done by, but requite evil by evil ; good 
must not be wasted on those unworthy 
of it. Lao-tze had bidden men requite 
injury with kindness, but Confucius asked 
contemptuously with what, then, was 
kindness to be requited, and commanded 
instead that injury should be met with 
justice. And the justice of the day was 
often the primitive blood feud ; the son 
whose father’s or mother’s blood cries out 
for vengeance must determine not to live 
under the same heaven with the murderer ; 
he must lie on straw with his shield for 
his pillow and his sword ready to his hand. 
Does not Heaven deal thus with men, 
requiting evil with evil ? 

We have, therefore, a Confucian ideal 
of the perfect man—one whose natural 
goodness has been made second nature 
by steadfast purpose and skilled training, 



USED IN THE ERA OF CONFUCIUS 
Bronze sacrificial utensils figure largely in the 
rituals of the Cliou dynasty, to which epoch this 
vessel for meat offerings belongs The tripod and 
three oxen on the lid explain its name, San Hsi 
Ting, ' tripod of three victims.' 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Whatever this ideal may lack in spirituality, 
it is more human, less artificial, than the 
ideal type which the Stoics in Greece w ere 
about to set up for imitation and admira¬ 
tion. It was inevitable that it should be 
attacked, and in the fourth century b.c. 
Yang Chu advanced boldly the doctrine 
of materialistic hedonism. He denied 
that there was any life after death—and 
here, we may suspect, his thought was in 
agreement with the real belief of Con¬ 
fucius—but he drew from that premiss 
the dubious conclusion that purely selfish 
enjoyment of sensual pleasure was the 
one aim for mankind, concurring therein 
with the Charvaka school of ancient and 
medieval India. Perhaps in deliberate 
protest against so unworthy a creed, 
Moh Tih developed the doctrine of the 
all-conquering power of love. If Man 
would but love his neighbour as himself, 
none would steal, none rob, none slay ; 
princes would not attack their fellow 
princes, men of eminence would not 
despise the humble; and, as a practical 
beginning of the new regime, Moh Tih 
urged princes to influence their peoples 
by adopting the doctrine as the guiding 
principle of their polity. 

Either of the new doctrines was dis¬ 
tasteful to the true spirit of Confucianism, 
and it fell to Mencius to refute them. 
Both he roundly declared were anarchic ; 
both utterly confused right and wrong; 

both would reduce 
Mencius Reformer men to the State of 
and Heresy Hunter beasts without sense 
of duty to king or 
parent ; both would banish righteousness 
and benevolence from the world. Mencius 
strove also with effective logic, during his 
travels from court to court, to inculcate 
the truth of the essential goodness of 
human nature. He had to contend with 
those who asserted its essential badness and 
proneness to evil, like Siun K'uang, a 
younger contemporary ; with others who 
declared that it was morally indifferent 
and dependent solely on circumstances; 
and with yet others who maintained that 
some men were innately good, some evil, 
as when a good father had a degraded 
and vicious son. Mencius insisted that 
analysis showed that Man's mind was 
permeated by moral feelings, sympathy 


and pity, shame and abhorrence, respect 
and reverence, approbation and dis¬ 
approbation, whence sprang benevolence, 
righteousness, intelligence and knowledge, 
which thus were not acquired virtues but 
were innate in the human mind. But he 
insists also on the advantage of moral 
training, in order to develop these innate 
tendencies and to realize the full worth 
of Man 

Mencius seems to have had no desire 
to imitate Confucius in seeking to put his 
political principles to the test of practice, 
but he displays shrewdness and acumen 
in the advice which he is 
said to have given to the Political System 
princes whom he visited, Based on Ethics 
and the brief dialogues 
which have been handed down to us remind 
us of the Socratic manner as recorded by 
the well-meaning Xenophon. He bids a 
prince discard from his mind the idea of 
profit in his dealing with his subjects, 
since such a conception adopted bv 
others leads to competition and ruin, and 
to rely instead on the maxims of benevo¬ 
lence and righteousness. He sketches a 
system which is sound if unimaginative. 

The ruler, Mencius advised, should 
secure peace abroad and order at home ; 
he should not harass the people by labour 
on public works, by which they are forced 
to leave their homes and neglect the 
tillage of their fields ; he must not burden 
them with many and complex taxes, but 
he must strive in every way to promote 
agriculture, on which then as long after 
rested the prosperity of the Chinese states. 
He bitterly denounces those rulers who 
excite rebellion by neglect of the economic 
welfare of their people, and he boldly 
asserts the right of the princes and 
ministers of a sovereign to remonstrate 
with him on account of his misrule, and 
if he fail to mend his ways to remove him 
from the throne. A better logician than 
Confucius, his influence in securing the 
spread of his master’s doctrines was 
notable ; he set the example of seeking to 
elaborate political theory on the bads of 
the ethical principles of the school, and 
his breadth of view is reflected in the fact 
that both conservative and socialistic 
reformers in later times claimed to erect 
their systems on his doctrine. 
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at Pylos. Surrender of Spartans in Sphacteria. 

Persia: Death of Artaxerxes X; Xerxes II, followed 
by Darius II. 
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Socrates saves life of Alrilnades. 

Hrasulas in Thrace Revolt of Amplupohs. 

Congress at Gela, led by Hermoeratcs, Sirilian 
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theiies at Syracuse. Athenian force annihilati d 
Spai ta builds a (Ret. 
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India: Nnnda Dynasty m Magarlha. 

412 Revolts ot Athenian subject-allies in succession 
Sparta intrigues with Persian sutiaps. 

Advanced democracy in Syraniso; Diodes 
411 Oligarchic l evolution at Athens; the fleet at Samos, 
loyal tn demonacy, recalls Ucibindes. 

410 Battle uf Cyzicus Athenian democracy icstorecl. 

Banishment of Ilcrmocrates troin Syracuse. 

409 Caithaginian advance in Sicily, Hcrinou-ates at 
Selinus. 

408 Death of Hcrmoerates. 

Lysander in Asia ; relations with Cyrus. 

400 Athenian uctory at Argiuusne. 

Carthaginian advance against Syracuse. 

Rome: Renewal of Etruscan war ; •siege of Veil. 

405 Dioiivsius, tyrant of Syracuse; makes peace with 
Cartilage. 

Athenian licet destroyed at Aogospotami. 

404 Fall ot Athens ; the Thirty Tyrants. 

End of Peloponnesian War. Spartan supiemacy. 
Persia : Accession of Artaxerxes II. 

403 Tlunsybulus restores Athenian Democracy. 

401 Pasta: Revolt of Cyrus; battle of Cunaxa. Re¬ 

treat of the Ten Thousand Gieeks, led by Xeno¬ 
phon. 

400 Extending power of Dionysius in Sicily, 

399 Sparta at war wiLk Elis and with Persian Satraps. 
Death of Socrates. 

398 Fiist Carthaginian war of Dionysius in Sicily, 

397 Siege of Syracuse by Himilco. Peace made. 

396 Agcsilaus in Phrygia. 

Rome: Capture of Veii by Camillas. 

395 Recovery uf Athens. 

394 Canon in command of Pcisi.m fleet ; Cnidus. 

Coiinthian war, Spartan victories at N cme a and 
Corunea. 

393 Cmion at Athens with Pharnabazus. 

392 Athenian successes. Iphierates and his pdtasts, 
Successes of Dionysius against Carthaginians. 

390 Dionysius in Italy; fails before Rhegium. 

Alliance of Dionysius with Lucnnians. 

Rome: Battle of Allia ; Gauls sack Rome, 

389 Battle of Elleporus ; Italiote cities join Dionysius. 
387 Dionysius takes Rhegium. 

386 Sparta and Persia negotiate and impose the King’s 
Peace or Peace of Antalciclas. 

384 BirLli of Aristotle. 

383 Second Carthaginian war of Dionysius. 

382 Spartans gairison Acropolis of Thebes. 

Chalclclia.il League. Olynthiau war begins, 

379 Liberation of Thebes, "Chalddian League crushed. 
378 War of Sparta and Thebes. Athens joins Thebes. 
376 Spartan licet defeated at Naxos. 

Power of Thessaly under Jason of Plierae. 

375 Spartans defeated at Orehomcnus by Pelopidas. 

374 New Athenian League. 

371 Victory of Epaminnndas at Leuctra. Theban 
supremacy. Arcadian League. 

370 Thebans invade reloponnc3c. Mcsscne founded. 

369 Megalopolis founded. Alexander of Plierae. 

367 Dionysius II succeeds Dionysius I at Syracuse.^ 

Rome: Licinian Laws passed; political equality of 
the orders established. 

366 Rivalry of Athenian and Theban influence in Macedon 
and Thessaly. 

364 Death of Pelopidas. 

362 Victory and death of Epaminondas at Mantinea* 
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Chronicle v 

THE RIVAL CITIES: 478—360 b.c. 


he great struggle recorded in 

Chronicle IV was a critical stage 
in the history of progress. It was 
decisive of the question whether tin- 
system of the great Oriental empire should 
be extended over Europe, or Europe should 
develop on its own lines. The East put 
forth its great effort, and was defeated. 
Presently we shall find the most advanced 
division of Europe putting forth its 
counter-effort to bring the East under its 
own domination. 

What we have immediately before us, 
however, is the interval of western 
development which led up to the second 
conflict. The West has proved itself 
capable of such a degree, but only just 
such a degree, of unification as to enable 
it to defeat the attempt at absorption. It 
has set a bound to the world empire of 
Persia, Can it attain such a unity as will 
bring world empire within the scope of 
its own powers ? In other words, is 
Hellas capable of political consolidation ? 
The genius of Cyrus and Darius has 
achieved a quite amazing unification of 
the East; but that has already reached 
its limit, and there are in it the seeds 
of disintegration. Should such imperial 
development take place in Hellas, there is 
little enough prospect of a corresponding 
and counteracting political development 
in the Oriental empire. 

Aftermath in West and East 

he battles of Salamis and Plataea 
together decided the war, and the 
decision was confirmed by the victory at 
Mycale and the capture of Sestus. The 
battle of Himera was decisive of the war 
between the Sicilian Greeks or Siceliotes 
and the Carthaginians—so decisive that 
it needed no confirmation. But of both 
wars there was an aftermath, with which it 
is convenient to deal first before turning 
to internal Greek affairs. 

Syracuse had defeated Carthage, but 
without driving her off the seas; and 
another power still claimed predominance 


in the Tyrrhenian waters. The Etruscans, 
checked in I.atium and conscious of 
danger threatening from the prosperous 
Greek communities of the south, turned 
predatory eye=, on their most northerly 
city, Cumae, and attacked it. Cumae 
appealed to Syracuse for aid against the 
barbarian. Hieron, now reigning there 
in succession to his brother Gelon, 
answered the call; and Etruria's fleet va-, 
shattered and her sea power broken at the 
naval battle of Cyme or Cumae in 474. The 
blow struck by the Syracusan also probably 
decided another struggle with which she 
did not concern herself, the struggle for 
supremacy on the mainland between 
Etruscan and Latin. 

Continuation of the Persian War 

x the east the Persian war, viewed as a 
war of Persian expansion, ended with 
the battle about Mount Cithaeron which 
has always borne the name of the neigh¬ 
bouring ci tv of Plataea. Viewed, however, 
as a war for the liberation of Hellenes 
from barbarian domination, it would not 
be over till the cities and islands of Ionia 
were in full possession of independence; 
and that was not yet secured, though a 
great step had been taken in that direction, 
even when the fleet captured Sestus. 

The part played by the lonians in the 
struggle gave them a strong moral claim 
on the aid of their kinsmen in Europe, a 
claim which Sparta as the recognized 
leader of the Greeks could not entirely 
ignore ; but her recognition of it was of so 
perfunctory a character—of all the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians not one was disposed to any 
further effort after their own safety was 
secured—that she could offer no opposition 
when the lonians placed themselves under 
the willing leadership of Athens, whose 
primacy among the maritime states was 
indisputable. A war for the liberation of 
Ionia must necessarily be, primarily' at 
least, a maritime war. 

As head of the new 7 ' Delian Confedera¬ 
tion,’ Athens at once became, in fact if not 
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Crnlued Europe aftoi tho Pcisian wai uas divided into \erv many small city states but there 
were only three pcratis all Greek ol niv magnitude Syiacuse, Spaita Athens The Sicilian 
Greeks under Syracusan leadership had defeated Cailhago and shattered the Etiuscan uavy , the 
league of which Spaita was the centie nas the supreme militaiy powei in Gicccc, while Athens, 
as head of the Delian Confederation with its navy, was mistiess of the Aegean Sea 


inname, the rival ol Sparta in the hegemony 
of Hellas Broadly speaking the result 
was that the Hellenic world found itself 
chawn into one or the othei of two gioups 
a maritime confederacy dominated by 
Athens and a continental confederacy 
dominated by Sparta At the same time 
most of the states m the one gioup weie 
01 supposed themselves to be Donan, in 
the other Ionian, and states which felt a 
special jealousy for individual leasons 
towards Athens 01 towaids Spaita also 
affected the giouping 
Moieover, m almost e\ei\ Gieek state 
there was a demociatic faction and an 
oligarchic faction, Sparta alv aj a en 
couraged where she could not impose 
oligarchies, Athens democracies and a 
tiansfer of allegiance fiom one group 
to the other was the almost inevitable 


accompaniment of an oligarchic victory 
m a demociatic state, or of a democratic 
victory m an oligarchic state Thus the 
internal dissensions in the several states 
always threatened' to be a disintegrating 
factor , while in any league whatsoever 
every individual inembei was ready to 
lesent any curtailment of its own un¬ 
fettered freedom of action at the bidding 
of any external authority 

In its immediate intention, liowevei, the 
new maiitime confederation was simply a 
league foi cariymg on the Peisian war until 
all Hellas should be free, to which end it 
was necessaiy that an Hellenic navy should 
be mistiess ol the Aegean waters , for 
eveiy city or island on the eastern Aegean 
tlic thing was vital The woik was prac¬ 
tically completed m 467, by Cimon the son 
of Miltiades Xerxes apparently contem- 
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plated a great effort for the recovery of 
maritime supremacy, the northern Vegenn 
having b\ now been wholly lost Canon 
however at the head of a lmge Pet 
sailed the southern watem brought the 
cities of the south as well as of the wi-d 
coast of Asia Almoi—of Cana, L\nn and 
(Dorian) Pamphvlia—into the Conhduu 
tion, and m the neighbourhood of the rn n 
Eurvmedon shattered on laud the Parian 
foices and on the sea annihilated a 
Phoenician fleet of two hundred sail 
But the need of maintaining the (Vn el 
navj undei the dnection of \tliens was of 
couise, in no wise diminished ln T Cnnon- 
vnctoiy For piactical purposes the navy 
of the Confederation by this tn>» : m 
almost become the navy of 4thens 
The tiansfoimation did not spring from 
a conscious project of empue on the part 
of Athens though that project may well 
have been in the nund of Thennstocles, 
whose genius created the Athenian fleet 


and taught 4thens that her futuie was 
on the seas The scheme m tv hav e bt *. n 
inspired by Themistocle- but the or b nu¬ 
tation of the Confedu itiun was the wnk 
of 4ristides and its opeiations were con¬ 
ducted bv Limon the son ot Mutiade=— 
tin one a man whom all men trusted, the 
other a most kn al Uhfman patriot but 
dso a most loyal fuend an 1 tdmiret of 
Sparta Fm both of thc-e the Confedera¬ 
tion was what it profes-cd to be a league 
foi the liberation o* Helhs from the 
power of tlic common foe the Barbarian , 
unconsciously they made it an inefru 
nn nt foi the aggrandisement of 4thens 
The explamtion scar e'y mcsents dim 
cultv Lack of unity hid all but wrought 
disaster, foi a n< v campaign there mu-t 
be unity not merely of aim but of method 
4 single high command, a common war- 
chest and a leguhited standard for con¬ 
tribution in ships, men and money were 
essential to success The treasury v as 



HEADQUARTERS OF THE CONFEDERATION THAT BECAME THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

The league of Greek cities known as the Delian Confederation had its name from the island oE 
Delos where its treasury was established In the temple of Apollo, to whom the island was sac ed 
the synod of the Confederation met to transact its business under the presidency of Athens Here we 
look from the central heights of Delos towards the strait that separates it from Rheneia, m the 
foreground are the rums of the semicircular theatre and adjacent buildings 
From * Picturesque Greece,' Fisher bn-^tn Vd 
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deposited at Delos, which gave its name to 
the Con federation ; questions were settled 
bythe rcprcsentati\ es of the member-states 
in council, under Athenian presidency, each 
state, laige or small, having one vote. The 
bigger stales contnbuted ships, the smaller 
states ship-money ; larger states that pre- 
fened to follow the second course were 
allowed to do so ; the apportionment of 
the contributions was entrusted by uni¬ 
versal consent to Aristides ; and, since the 
ships representing the ship-money were 
provided by Athens and remained an 
integral part of the Athenian navy, the 
practical eitect was that the Confederation 
paid Athens to enlarge her own fleet. 

Pressure, again, was inevitably brought 
to bear on all the islanders to join and 
take their share m maintaining the Confed- 
eiation, to whose activities they owed their 
security. Those that joined under pressure 
were always on the paying and not the 
ship-providing list. The federal principle, 
denying the right ol secession, was soon 
laid down and enfoiced, The paying 
states, to which in the fiist instance at 
least Athens appeared in the character 
of a protector, were in fact her clients 
or dependents from the beginning ; and 
thus she was able always to control a 
majority of the votes on the council. 

Delian Confederation subordinate to Athens 

he complete subordination of the Con¬ 
federation to Athens became obvious 
someyeais later when (in 454) the treasury 
was removed from Delos to Athens and 
placed under her sole control. By that 
time the Athenian confederacy embraced 
the whole of Asiatic Hellas, most of the 
ports on the north coast of the Aegean and 
all the islands, including at last Aeginu. 
Lesbos, Chios and Samos alone enjoyed 
comparative independence, not having 
commuted their contribution of ships for 
payment of money. States which had 
been coerced into joining or remaining in 
the Confederation had for the most part 
been deprived of the autonomy which all 
had enjoyed at the outset. Officially the 
Confederation was still an alliance; 
actually it was an Athenian Empire. 

The specific purpose for which the 
Delian Confederation had been created was 


achieved at the battle of the Eurymedon. 
Though after the battle the war with 
Persia remained in being, it languished 
until the growing power of Athens tempted 
her into a daring act of direct aggression 
against the Barbarian empire which was 
too ambitious for her strength, since she 
was at the same time engaged heavily 
elsewhere. The murder of Xerxes and 
the succession of his son Artaxerxes 
(Ahasuerus) in 465 was, as usual, an 
encouragement to revolts in the Persian em¬ 
pire. In 460, at the invitation of the Libyan 
Inarus, a great Athenian fleet sailed to 
take part in the liberation of Egypt. 

The expedition went so far that in 459 
it captured the city but not the fortress of 
Memphis. There, however, it was locked 
up ; no reinforcements could be sent; 
three years later a Persian army expelled 
it fiom Memphis. Finally, after a long 
blockade on the island of Prosopitis, it was 
reduced to surrender, the fleet having been 
burnt, but was allowed to make its way 
to Cyrcne, and so home. The Egyptian 
revolt was completely crushed. 

The Athenian expedition was a disaster, 
not indeed on a small scale, though also 
not without honour ; and the failure was 
driven home soon afterwards by the 
annihilation of an Athenian squadron at 
the hands of the Phoenician fleet. Yet 
even after this Cimon was able to lead 
another expedition for the freeing of 
Cyprus, which missed success only because 
of the great captain’s death, though it was 
followed by a naval victory over the 
Phoenicians (449). But Athenian zeal lor 
continuing the Persian war passed with the 
passing of Cimon ; and hostilities with 
Persia ceased (possibly with an under¬ 
standing rather than a formal treaty, the 
Peace of Callias) in 447. No renewed 
attack upon any portion of Hellas was 
now to be feared from Persia, though 
Cyprus remained under her power. 

Retrospect ol Internal Developments 

OR internal Greek affairs we must 
retrace our steps to the days when 
the Delian Confederation was yet un¬ 
created and Cimon still alive. When the 
battle of Plataca had been fought, and won 
practically by the Lacedaemonians, the part 
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THE CITY STATES AND ISLANDS WHOSE BITTER RIVALRIES DIVIDED GREECE 

Local patriotism, ever an effective check upon Greek -.tmings after national unification, had been 
temporarily o\ eicome by tlie menace of Persian conquest, but quick!vrei tved after Plataea. Sparta's 
interests were solely in the Peloponnese. where she enjored an unchallenged pnmacj, so that the 
Greek cities outside her spheie of influence and the islands looked to Athens for guidance in their 
struggle against Persia. Thus there arose two parties—the Spartan and Athenian groups of states 


played in the war by Athens brought to 
her a new prestige, making her second only 
to Sparta, but still second. The Spartan 
hegemony was still undisputed ; it be¬ 
longed to her in right of the admirable 
military virtues of her soldiery and the 
unmatched excellence, despite limitations, 
of her military machine. But from the 
pan-Hellenic point of view her exclusively 
Peloponnesian outlook had been extremely 
marked, in contrast to that of Athens. 
Pan-Hellenism demanded an active mari¬ 
time war in which Peloponnesians had no 
direct interest and Sparta had no inclina¬ 
tion to participate, whereas Athens was 
obviously marked out for the leadership ; 
and by the mere fact of that leadership 
she had been projected upon the path of 
imperialism, along which, from about 460 
onwards, she was guided by the most 
famous of her statesmen, Pericles. 


Sparta had unwittingly abdicated her 
primacy. The states which were passing 
under Athenian hegemony were outside 
her sphere, and there was no immediate 
development of open jealousy, at least on 
that score. But her prestige was weakened 
by the misconduct of Pausanias, the 
victor of Plataea ; who, not content with 
his position in Sparta, plunged into 
ambitious projects of personal aggrandise¬ 
ment, intrigued with Persia, and ended his 
life as a condemned traitor—miserably 
starved to death in the precincts of a 
shrine where he sought asylum from the 
emissaries of justice. 

Only less disastrous was the end ol 
Themistocles, to whom even more than to 
Pausanias Greece owed her freedom, to 
whose brilliant guidance throughout the 
great crisis Athens owed almost her 
existence. Rightly or wrongly, against 
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PRIZE WON BY ATHENS' ALLIES 
With tho intention ot 1 educing Spaitan pi edom- 
lnance, Athens and Algos joined in opciations 
against Coimtli, Spat ta's friend Avictoiy ot the 
Ai gives is commemorated by tins captured 
Coiinthian helmet, dedicated to Zeus. 
bnlisk Vi/vtww/ 

him, too, was biought the charge of 
‘ Medismg ’ But, mote fortunate than 
Pausanias, he eluded his pursuers and died 
in wealth and case, a pensionary of the 
Great King and an exile execrated by his 
own countrymen 

jCriendly relations were maintained be- 
w tween Athens and Sparta for some 
time, owing to the influence of the popular 
soldier Cimon, too honest to be ail 
intiiguei, too simple-minded to be a states¬ 
man, but with a genius' for winning 
victoiies inhented fiom his fathei, the 
victor of Marathon Admiration for 
Sparta, hostility to Persia and loyalty to 
Athens were his guiding principles. His 
influence, however, was ended by an act 
of sheer stupidity on the part of Sparta. 

In 463 she was in dilficulties over a 
serious revolt of the helots of Messenia, 
who had occupied the fortress of Ilhomc, 
where they defied all her effoits to reduce 
them. Sparta was driven to appeal for 
aid to her allies, including Athens. Cimon, 
m spite of the active democratic opposition 
led by Ephialtes and Pericles, prevailed on 
the Athenians to send an expedition under 


his own command to their help , he failed 
to cany the fortress, and was promptly 
mfonned that Sparta had no fuither use 
for the sci vices of Athens. Meanwhile, the 
democrats had intioduced some highly 
popular reforms by which their hands were 
strengthened ; Athens smarted under the 
insult of Ithome ; Cimon returned to find 
that his populanty had vanished ; and a 
year later he was banished by the form 
of vote known as ostiacism—the common 
expression of a sharp popular 1 evulsion 
The democratic anti-Laconian imperial¬ 
ists were carried into power ; Ephialtes 
was slain by an unknown assassin (461) ; 
and thenceforth for thuty yeais, with 
scarcely an mteival, the policy of Athens 
was the policy^ of Pericles. Thenceforth, 
also, friendship between Sparta and Athens 
was at best a hollow pretence The 
Messenian insmgents were eventually sup¬ 
pressed, but Athens piovidecl them with a 
lefuge and a settlement at Naupactus, 
her lecently established outpost on the 
nmth shoie oi the Corinthian Gulf 
The influence of Cimon and his personal 
popularity had deferred the breach be¬ 
tween Athens and Spaita, winch was 
hastened by his ostracism. Athens allied 
herself with Sparta's invcteiate Pelo¬ 
ponnesian rival, Argos, and was very soon 
involved in a war, not at first with Sparta, 
but with her Dorian and at the same time 
maritime allies, Corinth and Aegina, whom 
the Athenian maritime development was 
threatening to throttle ; a foretaste of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Foretaste of the Peloponnesian War 

HL quarrel broke out when Megara, at 
the north end of the Isthmus, sought 
and obtained the protection of Athens 
against the domination of her powerful 
neighbour Corinth. Megara from the 
Peloponnesian point of view was the gate 
of Attica, whose ' wooden walls ’ were 
impenetrable. With Megara in her hands, 
Athens could he attacked only on her 
northern flank through Boeotia, dominated 
by Thebes. Corinth attacked Megaia; 
Athens came to the rescue , Aegma joined 
Corinth; but so successful were the 
Athenian arms that not only was Megara 
held but Aegina was reduced to complete 
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submission and forced to entei the Delian 
Confederation as a tributary ally of Athens 
before two years \\ere ovei (457). Yet at the 
very moment when the stiugglo bey an, 
Athens was embarking on that Egvptian 
adventure, the story of which has been told 
above. With her great expedition locked 
up in Egypt while her main energies v.t-ie 
engaged m the conflict neaiei home, she 
could exert her full stiength in neither 
field—and Cimon, her great captain, was 
m exile. Her achievement in the circum¬ 
stances was sufficiently astonishing 
Then in 457 Spaita took the field ; not 
at the fust avowedly, but still unnv-j 
takably, as the enemy of Athens. She 
found an excuse for dispatching a strong 
force to Boeotia, really to reorganize the 
Theban League. The return march involved 
an invasion of Attic territory, a battle 
at Tanagra in which the adherents of Cimon 
—whose personal services were offered 
to and rejected by the city which always 
commanded his utter loyalty—fought 
as patriots with the bravest, and a 
technical victory, which was a practical 
defeat, for the Peloponnesians. It i*> de¬ 
puted whether Pericles procured the recall 
of Cimon at this point, who negotiated a 
truce with Sparta ; certainly Athens pro¬ 
ceeded to force Boeotia, Thebes excepted, 
into the Delian Confederation. 

etween 456 and 44S Athens was 
apparently at the height of her pow er. 
The coasts on both sides of the Gult of 
Corinth were dominated by her ; she was 
mistress of Megara and of most of Boeotia ; 
the treasuty of the Delian Confederation 
had been transferred from Delos to Athens; 
Cimon was now back, in the double charac¬ 
ter of pacificator in relation to Sparta and 



VOTE TO BANISH THEMISTOCLES 
Notwithstanding his great sendees to Athens, in 
472 b.c the requisite 6,000 citizens voted that 
Themistocles should be ostracised. Here we see 
the potsherd (ostrakon) inscribed with his name 
by winch one vote for Ins ostracism was cast. 



GREAT ATHENIAN IMPERIALIST 


After Ins ostracism Themistocles fled first to 
Argos and then to the Persians'. Found at 
Magnesia m Asia Minor, vhere he was allotted 
to settle by the (Meat King, and now in Munich, 
this statue has lutelv been identified as the man 
ttho laid the foundations of Athenian greatness 
rrom Peny Gardner, '.Vcir Chapters in Greet Art ’ 

incomparable commander of fleets and 
armies, and bearing no malice to either 
Sparta or his own countrymen. When 
he died, as recounted above, the long 
strain of the Persian war was over. 

At this auspicious moment, then, in 
448, Pericles made the proposal which 
(if it was genuine) displays the pan-Hellcnic 
idealism underlying his Athenian im¬ 
perialism. Hitherto Hellas had acted 
in something like unison only under stress 
of a manifest necessity for common 
defence against an overwhelming common 
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TO PRESERVE ATHENS AGAINST ATTACK 


At tlic close of the Peiaian wai, Themistocles so stieugthencd 
the defences of -Uhcns as to make it a foilrcss in itself The 
cits was sunoniuled bj a high, caiefullv constiucted wall, a 
suction of which is shown line , and the fortifications of the 
Aciopohs, paitl\ dcstioied bv the Peisians, were testoied 
Photo, l)til In i 1 1 dun oboist fus Institut 


menace Now, in tunc of assuied peace, 
so far as the Baibanan was concerned, 
he united all Hellas to join m a soit of 
impel nil confeience with a view to joint 
action for common ends in which all 
Hellas was mteiested, primarily the 
rcstoiation of the temples, leveled by all 
alike, m leintory that had been rat aged 
by the Barbatians, and the suppression 
of the piracy from which the commerce 
of all Hellas suffered 

Such a confeience would have held m it 
immeasurable possibilities of future pan- 
Hellemc development But unmistakably 
it would also have involved Athenian 
hegemony—moreovei, the Peloponnese 
had not been ravaged by the Persians 
The proposal did not appeal to Sparta nor 
to the lest of the Peloponnesians ; they 
declined it; and Pericles was free to fall 
bade on Athenian imperialism. And against 
the imperialism of the great maritime 
demociacy was inevitably arrayed the 
whole foice of ohgaichic militarism under 
Spartan hegemony—not of Spartan im¬ 
perialism ; foi the Spartan state was too 
slow and too politically timid, for ail the 
valour of her soldiers, to contemplate the 
responsibilities of empire 
Meanwhile Athens itself, the actual 
' city of the violet crown,’ had become 


much better able to defy mili¬ 
tary attack than she had been 
in the past. In the old day, 
Peisistratus had for his own 
ends dismantled tlie old city 
wall; when the Persians came 
to Marathon, and ten years 
later to Thermopylae, Athens 
was unfortified The actual 
citadel, the Aciopolis, was the 
only position that could be held 
for a week. When the war 
was over and the Athenians 
returned to the city, Thcmis- 
tocles, in spite of the benevo¬ 
lent remonstrances of Sparta, 
laiscd a new wall and fortified 
the gieat port of the Piraeus, 
from which the city itself, four 
miles away, was however still 
liable to be cut off. It was 
only under the lule of Pericles 
that the harbour fortifications 
weie completed and the famous Long 
Walls were carried fiom the city to the poit, 
so that the whole was from the military 
point of view one great fortified town 
But the years immediately following the 
Peace of Calhas brought the lesson that 
extension of dominion by land was a 
mistake lor the power whose strength 
lay in her navy. Revolt followed revolt, 
usually the outcome of oligarchical plots. 
Bocotia broke away, Thebes recovenng 
her ascendancy Euboea broke away, but 
here the revolt was stamped out. Megaia 
broke away, massacred its Athenian gairi- 
son and joined the Peloponnesian League , 
Attica was once more open to invasion 
along the whole of her land frontier, 
though little Plataea held indomitably to 
her alliance. Encompassed with dangers, 
Athens in 445 concluded a thirty yeais 
peace with the allied Peloponnesians, 
suuendering almost all her recent acquisi¬ 
tions on the mainland of Greece. 

he precise status oi Athens at this 
stage is not altogethei easy to giasp 
It had no precedent It was not, like the 
hegemony of Spaita, a universally recog¬ 
nized pre-eminence resting on acknow¬ 
ledged militaiy prestige , Spar La claimed 
no tight of applying compulsion to her 
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WELL PLANNED MEASURES OF DEFENCE 


While Athens uas adequately protected against attack by the 
battlements raised at Thermstocles' instigation, her safety na^. 
not really ensured until Pericles had her connected \\ ith the 
Piraeus by the Long Walls These strongly fortified lines made 
communication between Athens and her port practically secure 


allies as ansing from her hege¬ 
mony. But the Delian Confeder¬ 
ation had at a very early stage 
claimed the right of compelling 
maritime states to join it and, 
having joined, to remain in it; 
and the voice of the Confedera¬ 
tion t rom the outset was in etfect 
the voice of Athens, Save for 
the contingents from three 
islands, the fleet was her fleet ; 
whenever compulsion was ap¬ 
plied, Athens applied it; virtu¬ 
ally if not formally she fixed 
the contributions, and unequi¬ 
vocally she alone controlled 
the expenditure. Wherever 
she applied compulsion it was 
attended by some curtailment 
of autonomy, a definite loss 
of independence, formally ac¬ 
knowledged by treaty; m 
effect she was not the president 
of a league of equal states, but the mistress 
of a number of dependent states whose 
tribute maintained the Athenian navv. 

Moreover, beyond this Pericles deve¬ 
loped a new system of colonisation, 
planting on the lands of the allies settle¬ 
ments of Athenian citizens who remained 
Athenian citizens under Athenian juris¬ 
diction, and served in effect as a sort of 
Athenian garrison. The land was not 
stolen—it was paid for generally by some 



The Long Walls at Athens were solidly con¬ 
structed of stone, and were surmounted by a 
crenellated gallery of brick, roofed with tiles— 
as seen in this reconstruction—which would 
afford perfect protection to the garrison. 

From Weller, 1 Athens and its Monuments ’ 


reduction of the tribute. The system was 
popular at Athens ; it made provision at 
a convenient distance for surplus popu¬ 
lation, practically without cost to the 
exchequer, and it helped to extend com¬ 
merce. It was not equally popular with 
the allies, but it tended to keep them 
under control. The bonds that attached 
them to Athens were scarcely silken. 

he magnetic power exercised by 
Pericles over the people of Athens was 
shaken but not broken by the reverses 
which brought about the comparative 
humiliation of the Thirty Years Peace. 
His triumph was a triumph of personality, 
since he rejected entirely the vulgar arts 
of the demagogue, holding himself aloof 
from the crowd. He maintained his rule 
because he compelled confidence even m 
the face of failure and of an opposition, 
mainly factious, no doubt, but headed by 
a leader of distinguished integnty, Thu¬ 
cydides (not the historian), the son of 
Melesias, who was actuated partly by 
mistrust of his popular innovations and 
still more by dislike of his domineering 
treatment of the allies. But when, three 
years after the peace, Thucydides chal¬ 
lenged a direct trial of strength, it was he 
himself, not Pericles, who was ostracised. 
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To the popular mind Thucydides 
represented the party of oligarchic re¬ 
action, while imperialism appealed to its 
imagination. The combination of the 
most advanced democratic methods 
with an Olympian personal aloofness 
and imperialist idealism was irresistible. 
Neither corruption nor terrorism had any 
part m maintaining the sway of Pericles. 
He was m effect an uncrowned king who 
ruled simpty because the populace of 
Athens chose that he should rule as the 
one man who commanded their confidence. 

The feature in the domestic policy of 
Pericles which secured his popularity was 
the extension of democratic principles. 
All citizens were to be equal before the 
law. He came into power as champion of 
the curtailment of the privileges exercised 
by the Areopagus (an ancient and time- 
honoured body from the membership of 
which the great bulk of the citizens were 
by its constitution peimanently excluded), 
and of the transfer of its functions to a 
body admission to which was open to all. 

Democratic Policy of Pericles 

nce m power, he systematically ex¬ 
tended the principle of payment for 
the discharge of all minor public services for 
which the average citizen could not other¬ 
wise have afforded to spare the time, and 
he made the discharge of those functions 
an integral part of the citizen’s duty to the 
state. There was no political office which 
any citizen might not aspire to attain by 
election or by lot. He eased the economic 
burden of the surplus population by 
turning his imperialism to account and 
planting them out on those settlements 
or ' cleruchies ’ already described, thereby 
also increasing the popularity of im¬ 
pel ialism—at Athens. 

Not the least of the means by which he 
acquired his ascendancy was the magnifi¬ 
cence which flattered the Athenian’s pride 
in his city and in himself. Greece at large 
refused, as we have seen, to aid in that 
restoration of the ruined temples which 
was a sacred obligation upon all Hellenes. 
The work was left to Athens, and what 
under the guidance of Pericles she wrought 
is the immortal heritage of mankind. If 
Athens was wealthy she gave of her 


wealth freelv; for but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the cost was defrayed from 
the treasury of her tributaries. 

Athens through her own outposts or 
her tributaries controlled the Dai dandles 
and the Bosporus ; it is tolerably ceitain 
that Pericles had dreams that extended 
to the Euxine—he very much strengthened 
the Athenian hold on the northern coast- 
lanrl of the Aegean, though later lus colony 
of Amphipolis became a source of weak¬ 
ness rather than strength. In the west she 
commanded the entry to the Gulf of 
Corinth by the possession of Naupactus 
on its noith shore. Corcyra was a Corin¬ 
thian colony, but always on such bad 
terms with her mother city that her 
friendship could almost be reckoned upon. 

In Italy and Sicily the Dorian element 
was immensely preponderant But even 
here Pericles sought to introduce an 
Athenian penetration through the estab¬ 
lishment of pan-Hellenic colonies—first a 
‘ New Sybaris,’ then Thurii—under 
Athenian influence; though with only 
limited success. 

The weakness from which such a 
dominion as that of Athens is always 
liable to suffer was illustrated by the 
revolt of both Samos, one of the three 
ship-contributing states, and Byzantium, 
though both revolts were ended (439) 
without Peloponnesian intervention, 
Samos becoming a subject state. 

Mutterings before the Storm 

hatevee jealousy Sparta may have 
felt towards Athens, she was too 
self-centred, too inert, too ready to rest 
stolidly in her own strength to make the 
first move against her rival until the spur 
to action was supplied by someone else. 
She was 'wholly devoid of the enterprise and 
initiative so characteristic of Athens. On 
the other hand it was hardly less certain 
that the spur would be applied by the 
Dorian state which found her own maii- 
time and commercial ambitions thwarted 
at every turn by her energetic rival. 

Athenian fleets dominated the Saronic 
Gulf and the Gulf of Corinth ; they were 
invading Corinth’s preserves in the west; 
in Chalcidice the Corinthian colony of 
Potidaea had been absorbed into the 
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Athenian League, If Corinth should see a 
chance of arousing the lethargic wrath of 
Sparta against Athens to the point of 
action, she would certainly make the most 
of it. And then the scale would be 
weighted with the entire force of the 
Peloponnesian League ; and Sparta, feeling 
her hegemony bound up in the struggle, 
would be doubly dangerous. On that 
head Pericles can have had no illusion. 

A series of disconnected incidents pro¬ 
duced the opportunity. First, in 435, 
Corinth and her colony Corcyra fell out 
about the Corcyrean colony of Epidamnus, 
and Corcyra won a naval victory over her 
parent city. Corinth, having the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian League behind her, prepared to 
punish Corcyra, who, having no one behind 
her, sought the alliance of Athens, whom 
Corinth pressed to remain neutral. The 
alliance might precipitate a Peloponnesian 
war, but in that event the Corcyrean fleet 
would be useful. Athens agreed to help 
Corcyra, but only if Corinth attacked her 
In a sea-fight at Sybota a small Athenian 
squadron saved the Corcyrean fleet from 
a grave disaster (433). Corinth had an 
arguable case for charging Athens with a 
breach of the Thirty Years Peace. 

Next year Potidaea revolted, refusing 
to dismiss her Corinthian magistrates and 
to raze her own walls at the bidding of 
Athens. Half the Chalcidian peninsula 
followed suit, incited thereto by the Mace¬ 
donian king Perdiccas, who had a private 
personal grievance against Athens. In 432 
an Athenian force defeated the Corinthian 
commander of the Potidaeans and laid 
siege to the city. Corinth appealed to 
Sparta; Pericles retorted with a decree 
forbidding entry to any Megarian at any 
port under Athenian control—Megara 
having aided Corinth at Sybota—which 
meant commercial ruin for Megara. 

How the War at last broke out 

farta found the Corinthian appeal con¬ 
vincing, backed as it was bv other 
Peloponnesian states. But, as always, she 
wanted time to get into movement. She 
gained some delay by raising irrelevant 
points which were brushed aside as a 
matter of course. Then came the ulti¬ 
matum. If Athens did not free the 



UNCROWNED KING OF ATHENS 


Secure in the unwavering confidence of the 
Athenian democracy, Pericles never had recourse 
to dubious political expedients At home he 
realized democratic principles, but in foreign 
affairs n as an uncompromising imperialist. 

British Museum 

Hellenes whom she held in subjection, 
there would be war. Athens responded 
that if Sparta would set the example in 
her own dominion she would follow it. 
This being the last thing that Sparta would 
dream of doing, it meant that Athens 
had confidently taken up the gage which 
Sparta had hesitatingly thrown down. 

The war which opened in the spring of 
431 was a struggle for domination between 
a maritime empire and a mistress of 
continental armies, with this qualification, 
that Attica had a long and indefensible 
land frontier, while she had on the conti¬ 
nent no more effective friend than the 
small state of Plataea, though her fleets 
included those of Chios and Lesbos. 
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In the eyes of its great historian Thucy¬ 
dides, the wai was by far the most im¬ 
portant in the history of Man Some 
modems, on the other hand, are apt to 
scott at it as no more than a paltiy squabble 
between petty states In fact, its one 
indisputable icsult was the disappeaiance 
of any possibility that may have previously 
existed of Hellenic unification, which, just 
conceivably, might have 
been the outcome of 
an unqualified Athenian 
victory. A politically 
consolidated Hellas was 
possibly a Periclean 
dream ; but the war in 
actual fact brought it no 
nearer to achievement 
and was, therefore, a 
sheer waste. Unification 
was incompatible with 
the conception of state 
individualism ingrained 
in the Greek mind. But 
the history of the war 
was written by Thucy¬ 
dides, and whether we 
overrate or underrate its 
significance, the record is 
one of the masterpieces 
of the world’s literature. 

ericles from the out¬ 
set realized the 
fundamental fact that on 
land the hostile forces 
were overwhelmingly 
superior, and that Attica, 
as distinguished from the 
city of Athens with its ports, was indefen¬ 
sible Year by year the Peloponnesian 
armies ravaged Attica, practically unop¬ 
posed. In the second year (430), Athens 
was brought almost to her knees by the 
outbreak within the city—over-crowded 
by the rural population gathered behind 
its wall—of bubonic plague, which de¬ 
stroyed a quarter ol the people but ex¬ 
tended no farther than the city itself. 

The anti-democratic and the ultra-im¬ 
perialist parties seized the opportunity for 
an attack upon Pericles, who had found it 
hard enough to induce the Athenians to 
watch the devastation of their property 


outside the city walls. Y et his ascendancy, 
though seriously shaken, was not lost. 
But in the following year (429) he died, 
and the leadership of the democratic im¬ 
pel ialists passed into other hands 

The war policy of Pericles rested on 
the conviction that nothing could be gained 
and much might be lost by attempting to 
meet the main Peloponnesian armies on 
land. The reply to the 
attacks upon Attica must 
be the throttling of the 
Peloponnesian states by 
an irresistible sea power, 
killing their commerce 
and incidentallythrealen- 
ing their coasts with 
harassing raids. To this 
end the command of the 
western sea was vital, 
that of the Aegean being 
already secure. 

The policy was im¬ 
plicit m the decree against 
M e g a r a which im¬ 
mediately preceded the 
war; and Pericles had 
promptly accepted over¬ 
tures tor alliance from 
Sicilian Leontini as a 
check on the connexion 
between Corinth and 
Syracuse. Immediately 
this led to little; but 
during these first years 
Athens strengthened her 
position in the western 
islands and on the 
Acarnanian coast, and 
some brilliant victories were won over 
superior squadrons by the able commander 
Phormio, whose career however was some¬ 
what unaccountably brief. On the Chalci- 
dian peninsula the siege of Potidaea was 
carried to the finish, the Potidaeans were 
expelled and the place was occupied by 
the Athenians. Aegma was completely 
Atticised in the first year by the total 
expulsion of the Aeginetans, who were 
planted by the Spartans on Laconian soil. 

No marked progress on either side is to be 
observed in the years immediately follow¬ 
ing tlie death of Pericles. But to this 
period belong three episodes which have 



FIRST SCIENTIFIC HISTORIAN 
Our knowledge of the Peloponnesian 
war is largely derived from Thucydides, 
whose account and mtei pi etation of 
events are unbiassed, although he was 
an Athenian. This bust, m Ilolkham 
Hall, Norfolk, is one of the best extant. 

Fioni Poitlsen, ‘ Gteuk and Roman Port!ad s * 
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been made famous by the vivid narrative 
of Thucydides. 

he opening incident of the war had 
been an attempt of the Thebans to 
get possession of Plataea by a trick. The 
trick was foiled in circumstances which 
could fairly be called a breach of faith on 
the part of the Plataeans, who appealed 
to Athens. She withdrew the non-com¬ 


moment’s relaxation as if their mvn lives 
were at stake, arrived barely in time, with 
a start of twenty-four hours to make up. 
A strong interest attaches to the debate in 
the assembly as reported by Thucydides; 
for in it the question of humanity is 
entirely ignored, and the decision turns 
wholly on the political danger of putting 
in execution a sentence in itself regarded 
as obviously just and legitimate. 



batant inhabitants, leaving a garrison of 
400 Plataeans and eighty Athenians. In 
spite of promises, no more was done for 
Plataea, to which in the third year the 
Peloponnesians laid siege, since the garri¬ 
son stoutly refused to surrender. In the 
fifth year the place was so closely invested, 
and in such force, that though all attempts 
to cany the defences were foiled by the 
ingenuity and dauntless resolution of the 
besieged the place was on the verge of 
reduction by starvation. Half the garri¬ 
son cut its way out and escaped to 
Athens; the other half then surrendered 
at discretion and were all put to death 
because ' they had done nothing to help 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies.’ 

The second episode is the revolt from 
the Athenian League of the free island of 
Lesbos (with the exception of loyal Meth- 
ymna) headed by Mitylene. This time it 
was the Peloponnesians who promised aid 
but sent none. Mitylene was forced to 
surrender, submitting its fate to the judge¬ 
ment of Athens. So fierce v r as the wrath 
of the democracy at the revolt, which could 


This was in the fourth and fifth years; 
in the fifth also began the episode of the 
Corcyrean revolution, which the Greek 
historian makes the text for profound 
generalisations on the effects of revolu¬ 
tionary frenzy. With the obvious varia¬ 
tions in the staging of the tragedv, Corcyra 
was very much like Paris in the days of 
the Terror. The oligarchic pro-Corinthian 
party attempted a ' coup d’etat,’ and paid 
the penalty of failure in full. An Athenian 
fleet which was on its way to Sicily played a 
sorry part in the closing scene of the strug¬ 
gle, some two years after its beginning. 

he pan-Hellenic idealism which we are 
warranted in attributing to Pericles 
disappears with his death. If we have read 
him aright, his conception was that of a 
united Hellas wherein Athens should be 
queen in virtue of her moral and intellec¬ 
tual ascendancy. Athens was to be to Hellas 
what Pericles was to Athens ; not a tyrant 
ruling by force in her own interest, but 
a sovereign because the incarnation of 
all that was best in Hellas. She was so 



not in this case be attributed 
to Athenian tyranny, that the 
Assembly, now led by the 
notorious or famous Cleon, 
condemned the entire popula¬ 
tion to death or slavery. A 
ship was dispatched with the 
order; happily it went on its 
awful errand with no great 
haste, but it had arrived and 
the order was on the point 
of execution when a second 
trireme swept into the harbour 
bearing a reprieve A second 
specially summoned meeting 
of the Assembly had reversed 
the fatal sentence, and the 
oarsmen, racing without a 



The type of battleship generally used in the Peloponnesian war 
was the trireme, a heavy but swift vessel propelled by oars 
arranged in three banks. Archaeological discussion, based 
very largely on this Athenian relief, has not succeeded in 
deciding exactly how the banks were arranged. 


From a cast in the British Museum 
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because hei people enjoyed a personal 
freedom without parallel elsewhere. That 
her leadeiship might win recognition she 
must have power, but the power was the 
means to the fullilment of an ideal. 

here was no second Peiicles in whom 
the demociacy could place its trust; 
the men who took his place were democrats 
and impel lalists, but their democracy was 
hostility to the class which owed its in¬ 
fluence to biith and wealth, and their 
impel lalism was the lust of rule. All the 
pictures of them that we possess were 
painted by their enemies, who would allow 
them no virtues ; chaiges of dishonesty 
and blank incapacity count for little ; but 
it is not easy to find signs of real states¬ 
manship either in them or m their an¬ 
tagonists, the ' gentlemen ’—a term which 
peihaps more neaily than any other 
expresses the meaning of the epithet they 
applied to themselves. There were no 
longer any giand issues at stake ; the 
war party wanted only to extend the 
dominion of Athens, the peace party only 
to thwart the war party, while the Pelopon¬ 
nesians mainly desired to humiliate the 
' tyrant of the seas.' 


Politics apart, there appeared, one on 
either side, two military leaders endowed 
with some originality and initiative, the 
Athenian Demosthenes and the Spartan 
Brasidas. These were qualities which the 
Spartan system tended to suppress entirely 
in the Spaitan armies, but it may be re- 
maiked that they weie not infrequently 
displayed by the Spartan m foreign service, 
Demosthenes dealt the most effective 
blow on the pait of Athens. While with 
the fleet, weather-bound off the Messenian 
coast, he seized and fortified Pylos on the 
modern Bay of Navarino. The Pelopon¬ 
nesians tried to eject him, but only suc¬ 
ceeded in landing a small Spartan force on 
the island of Sphacteiia ; which in turn 
was reduced to such straits that suircnder 
or death was the only possible choice. 
The Spartans sui rendered, much to the 
surprise of their neighbours, though no 
one else would have hesitated for a 
moment; and so long as they remained 
captive the Lacedaemonians ceased their 
annual devastation of Attica. 

ericles, when the thirty years truce 
was made, had learnt, and never 
afterwards forgot, that attempted con- 
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YOUNG SOLDIER BOUND FOR THE WARS 
The strength of Greek armies lay in heavy infantry,' hoplilcs ' 
of which Spaita possessed the most efficient force In battle 
the typical UopUte was equipped with cuirass, greaves and 
sword, m addition to a tunic, vizored helmet, spear and em¬ 
blazoned shield such as we see in this diawing of about 450 b c. 

From a tomb lekythos m the National Museum, Athens, after Pfithl 


quests on land were bad policy. 
Yet the democrats twice tried— 
and failed—to master Boeotia. 
The second attempt was accom¬ 
panied by a grave military 
disaster at the battle of Delium, 
where the life of the young 
Alcibiades was saved by the 
sturdy philosopher Socrates. 
In the same year (424) Brasidas 
with a small body of irregular 
troops was sent by Sparta to 
help the malcontents of the 
Thracian coast and Clialcidice, 
which broke into general revolt 
against Athens. 

By this time there was a 
strong peace party in both 
Athens and Sparta, and in 423 
a truce was actually formu¬ 
lated ; but it broke down. 
Brasidas, now playing bril¬ 
liantly for his own hand in 
the north, and Cleon at Athens, 
meant the war to go on ; and 
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ARMS AND ARMOUR OF GREEK WARRIORS 


Although this painting {c. 460 b.c.) has a mythological subject 
■—the slaughter of Amazons—the details enable us to visualise 
the gear of a contemporary soldier. While each of these heroes 
is only partially armed they have all the accoutrements of the 
ordinary hophte apportioned between them. 

From Pfuhl, ‘Masterpieces p/ Creek Painting,’ Chalto Sr Winin'. 


it was only when both of them 
were killed in a battle before 
Amphipolis (422) that the 
peace parties carried the day 
and the first stage of the war 
was concluded by the Peace 
of Nicias, the Athenian high 
priest of Respectability. For 
the time it satisfied Sparta and 
Athens; but it left Corinth, 

Megara and Boeotia raging. 

It had in it no element of 
durability, 

he terms of the peace in¬ 
volved the restoration on 
both sides of sundry conquests. 

They were rejected by Sparta’s 
allies; she was unable to en¬ 
force them; Athens conse¬ 
quently refused to carry out 
her part of the bargain. War 
parties and peace parties pre¬ 
dominated alternately in 
various states; local hostilities 
broke out in various quarters ; 
kaleidoscopic combinations and 
dissolutions and recombina¬ 
tions followed in bewildering 
succession; until in 415 emerges 
the determination of Athens to embark 
on the great venture which was to prove 
her ruin, the Sicilian expedition. 

Ostensibly it was in answer to an appeal 
from Sicilian allies—from Segesta for aid 
against Selinus, and from Leontini for 
deliverance from Syracuse. Actually the 
intention was to absorb Sicily into the 
Athenian empire. The great advocate 
was the brilliant, erratic and utterly un¬ 
principled Alcibiades, an aristocrat who 
when it suited him posed as a democratic 
leader; the opposition was led by Nicias. 
The Athenians enthusiastically adopted 
the proposal in spite of the huge expendi¬ 
ture and the enormous risks it involved, 
and then appointed to the command 
Nicias and Alcibiades, the one as timid 
and half-hearted as the other was eager 
and reckless, between whom zealous co¬ 
operation was inconceivable ; a quite im¬ 
possible combination. With them was 
associated the capable soldier Lamachus, 
who made no pretence to be a politician 
and possessed no other influence. 


itherto Sicily and Italy had stood out¬ 
side the conflict in eastern Hellas. 
The tyrannies had given place generally to 
democracies before the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, soon after the death of Hieron in 467, 
and there had been a long period of 
general prosperity, while Syracuse con¬ 
tinued to maintain a dominant position. 
Pericles had sought nothing more than 
some extension of Athenian influence in 
the west; Ionian cities in those regions 
had rather incited Athenian intervention 
through jealousy of the Syracusan ascen¬ 
dancy ; but when the Peloponnesian war 
was in full swing, a congress of the Sicilian 
states, under the persuasive influence of 
the Syracusan Hermocrates, made it 
tolerably evident that Sicily generally 
meant to keep itself clear of that compli¬ 
cation, and that outside intervention in 
Sicilian affairs would be resented. 

But Athenian imperialism in its most 
aggressive and wanton form was at fever 
heat, owing to the successful and utterly 
inexcusable conquest and annexation of 
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the island of Melos in 416, just when the 
opportunity for aggressive action in Sicily 
presented itself. Athens snatched at the 
chance, and paid the penalty. 

The expedition which sailed from Athens 
in 415 was on a scale without precedent. 
Its departure was immediately preceded 
by an outrage which can only have been 
intended to prevent its sailing—the mid¬ 
night mutilation of the sacred images 
known as Hermae. Popular rumour, 
sedulously fostered, fixed the guilt of 
the sacrilege upon the notoriously reckless 
and profane Alcibiades, who immediately 
challenged trial. As this would have 
involved delaying the expedition, inquiry 
was postponed. 

Athenian Expedition to Sicily 

he generals reached Sicily, to find that 
the promises of financial and military 
support on which Athens had acted had 
no material basis. Lamachus, as a plain 
soldier, urged an immediate attack on 
Syracuse, which would probably have 
been successful. Nicias lavoured a demon- 
stiation, to be followed by retirement. 
Alcibiades wanted diplomacy to precede the 
fighting. The schemes of Lamachus being 
over-ridden, he gave his support to Alci¬ 
biades. The military opportunity was lost, 
and then the whole scheme o'f diplomacy 
was wrecked by a summons for Alcibiades 
to return lo Athens and stand his trial— 
a manifest conspiracy of his enemies at 
home, working on popular superstition. 

Lamachuy and Nicias were left, while he 
staited on his return journey ; but, seeing 
no prospect of a fair trial, he made his 
escape on the way home, was condemned to 
death and forfeiture in his absence, and 
became for the time the most vindictive 
and virulent enemy of the Athenian 
democracy which had wronged him. In 
his new character he found no difficulty in 
persuading Sparta that it was her duty to 
throw her weight once more into the scale 
against Athens; which was more deter¬ 
mined than ever to carry on the Sicilian 
adventure. 

That adventure might still have been 
successful but for the pathetic confidence 
of the Athenians in the generalship of the 
pious but incompetent Nicias, in spite of 


his own desire to relinquish the command. 
Diplomacy having broken down, the 
Athenians laid siege to Syracuse. Their 
fleet was able completely to blockade the 
harbour, and there was only a small gap 
remaining in the siege lines which cut off 
the city from the interior, when Lamachus, 
to whom the chief credit so far was due, 
was killed. That gap Nicias omitted to 
close; with disastrous results. For it 
enabled Gylippus—almost but not quite 
another Brasidas—who had been sent from 
Sparta to help the Syracusans, to effect 
an entry ; and with his arrival the whole 
situation changed. Nicias in his dis¬ 
patches was forced to declare that, so far 
from victory being in sight, the whole 
alfair would have to be abandoned unless 
a second expedition on as large a scale 
as the first could be sent from Athens. 

She was beset now by the whole of the 
old Peloponnesian alliance, Sparta, urged 
by Alcibiades, had seized and garrisoned 
Dcccleia, on Attic soil, whence she could 
conduct laids at any moment. But 
Athens would not admit defeat; nor 
did she permit Nicias to resign. But as 
colleagues she sent in command of a new 
great force Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 

The Disaster before Syracuse 

he second expedition, arriving in the 
late summer (413), found an already 
desperate situation, the Athenian forces 
thoroughly demoralised by failures and 
defeats, the Syracusans full of confidence, 
brilliantly led and dominating both the 
Great Harbour (see plan in page 1053) and 
the siege lines. Desperate attempts to 
retrieve the position on land and on sea 
were disastrously defeated. The Athenian 
fleet after a severe struggle was cooped up 
in the harbour, the mouth of which was 
blocked. A last frantic effort to break out 
was hopelessly crushed Retreat inland to 
friendly territory while there was yet time 
was the only chance , but before it could 
begin every line of escape was ambushed 
or blocked. 

Never have the ' pity and terror ' which 
arc the essence of tragedy been more 
movingly presented than in the wonderful 
pages wherein Thucydides tells the story 
of those last days. Out of those once 
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POLITICAL DOCUMENT CARVED IN STONE 
After the disaster of Aegospotami in 405, Athens had no friend 
but the democracy of Samos, which offered to help her to con¬ 
tinue the war with Sparta The treaty arranged between tire 
two states was engraved on this marble block, decorated with 
their patron goddesses, Athena and Hern, on the Acropolis 
\Fttstum, ■UJ'CU', 


proud Athenian hosts, all who t# 5: 
survived the slaughters and r 
the agonies of that despairing 
retreat passed what was left to 
them of life in exiled slavery. 

The annihilation of the 
Sicilian Expedition was the 
end of the Athenian Empire. 

It was not indeed immedi¬ 
ately evident that the empire 
was at an end. Athens main¬ 
tained the struggle for nine 
years more. But she had no 
reserve left to fall back on, no 
trusted leader who could com¬ 
mand steady confidence and 
carry on a consistent policy. 

The one man, Alcibiades, who 
perhaps had the necessary 
ability, was wholly lacking in 
the character which was still 
more necessary. Faction after 
faction at home snatched an 
incomplete and precarious con¬ 
trol for a time; treason, it can 
hardly be doubted, was per¬ 
petually at work; experimental 
reconstructions of the constitu¬ 
tion followed one after another 
in rapid succession ; but the 
resolution to fight on to the 
last gasp never wavered, though the odds 
had become almost overwhelming. 

W year after the Sicilian disaster, all 
Ionia was in revolt against the 
' tyrant ’ state, not realizing that sub¬ 
jection to Persia was still the inevitable 
alternative to the tyranny; only Samos 
remained loyal. The Persian satraps of 
the west, Tissaphemes at Sardis and 
Phamabazus at Dascylium, were fully 
alive to the situation, though each had his 
own game to play. Sparta had never 
troubled about Ionia, and was quite ready 
to bargain with the satraps for the down¬ 
fall of Athens at the price of Ionia, and in 
particular for the money necessary to 
keep a fleet m commission. Presently, 
too, she found in Lysander a soldier and 
statesman who could ignore tradition, 
seize occasion when it offered, act on his 
own responsibility, and—very unlike most 
Spartans—was not to be bribed. 


1+1 lcibiades, having fallen out with the 
Spartans, and possibly aiming to make 
himself tyrant, was intriguing at Athens 
for his own restoration as a chief of the 
democrats ; the satraps intrigued against 
each other with Alcibiades or Lysander. 
The one constant factor is the association 
of Sparta with one or both of the Persian 
governors, who intended through her to 
recover effective dominion in Ionia ; and 
the most surprising feature is the extent 
to which Athens went on holding her own, 
in spite of her endless domestic dissen¬ 
sions, for close upon eight years, gaining 
one notable victory at Arginusae (406b 
Unconquered she remained, maimed 
and weakened though she was, until the 
almost incredible carelessness of her naval 
commander in the Hellespont gave 
Lysander the chance which he was not 
the man to let slip, and practically her 
whole fleet w r as captured while the crews 
were on shore at Aegospotami in 405. 
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Athens without an effective fleet was 
helpless. By land and sea she was com¬ 
pletely blockaded, and in 404 was reduced 
to unconditional surrender by starvation. 
It was only one of Sparta’s rare momentary 
flashes of generosity that saved her from 
the utter obliteration to which the vin¬ 
dictive math of her Peloponnesian rivals 
would have condemned her. Sparta 
could afford to be generous when gener¬ 
osity did not endanger her political hege¬ 
mony ; she could afford to remember 
that Hellas owed much to Athens, now that 
the Athenian Empire was gone beyond 
recall. The Long Walls were pulled down ; 
but Athens, humiliated, exhausted and 
shorn of her dependencies, still survived 
as an independent state, with an inherent 
power of recuperation which ere long en¬ 
abled her to resume her position among the 
leaders of Hellas. 

Persian Interference in Greek Affairs 

he intezest of Persia in Hellenic affairs, 
which had slumbered since the Peace 
of Callias in 447, was revived by the dis¬ 
astrous end of the Sicilian expedition. 
With the Aegean closed to her by the sea 
power of Athens she had been content to 
leave her turbulent neighbours to their 
own devices. Since the suppression of 
that Egyptian revolt in which Athens 
had played an unfortunate part, peace 
had reigned throughout the vast empire 
under the mild rule of Artaxerxes I. In 
424, after his death and the assassination 
of his son Xerxes II, Darius (II) Nothus 
succeeded. Tentative suggestions for 
alliance were made to him by both sides 
in the Hellenic war, but he was not 
tempted to intervene. Athens was still 
mistress of the seas. 

In 412, however, the situation, as we 
have seen, was changed. The possibility 
was opened to the Peloponnesians of 
challenging Athens on her own element. 
The satraps, though responsible to 
the Great King, enjoyed almost unre¬ 
stricted liberty of independent action. 
The government reasserted the claim, long 
in abeyance, to tribute from the Ionian 
cities, and entered upon willing negotia¬ 
tions with the complaisant Spartans who, 
for the overthrow of Athens, were quite 


ready to betray the pan-Hellenic cause; 
and it was largely through the financial 
and political co-operation of the satraps 
that Lysander was able in 405 to crush 
the stubborn resistance of Athens at the 
price of Ionian freedom. 

On the fall of Athens, Sparta set up a 
tyranny (in the modern sense) of her own 
in the states which had formed the 
Athenian Empire, on lines devised and 
organized by Lysander. The effective 
government was put in the hands of 
Spartan officers (‘harmosts’) who ruled 
with a rod of iron, infinitely more oppres¬ 
sive than the ' slavery ’ she was professedly 
abolishing, and resting solely on the 
irresistible force at her command. She 
was possessed now with a lust of empire, 
though the whole system upon which her 
prestige had been built up was incom¬ 
patible with the extension of her dominion 
beyond the Peloponnese. 

Precisely at this moment occurred a 
remarkable crisis in the history of the 
Persian empire. 

Darius Nothus had two sons. The elder, 
Artaxerxes (known as ' Longimanus'), 
was his destined successor on the throne, 
to which however the younger, Cyrus, 
also aspired. Darius, seeing the obvious 
dissensions and jealousy between the 
satraps Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, 
had sent his younger son, a prince of 
brilliant ability, to the West to watch 
and really to supersede both. 

The March of the Ten Thousand 

yrus had been quick to grasp the im¬ 
mense superiority of the Greek soldiery 
over the best of Oriental levies. He 
had established close personal relations 
with Lysander, whom he had even left 
as his lieutenant in his own province 
during a temporary absence. And he had 
probably already resolved to seize the 
throne by the aid of his Greek friends, 
when his father died in 404 and Artaxerxes 
II.became king at a moment when the 
hill-men in the remote interior were 
causing trouble. Cyrus, in collusion with 
Sparta, collected a strong force of Greek 
soldiers of fortune, of whom large numbers 
were available owing to the termination 
of the war, ostensibly for the suppression 
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KNIGHT WHO SERVED AGAINST SPARTA 


The presence of Athenian contingents in the Corinthian army 
operating-against Sparta in 394 is commemorated by this ceno¬ 
taph erected at Athens as a tribute to Dexileos, who was killed 
at the battle of Corinth, a Spartan victory He was one of five 
knights—the others are anon\ mous—eelebratedfor their heroism 
From Percy Gardiur, 1 culpiund Ton bs of Hellas ' 


of the insurgents in Pisidia 
(once a centre of Hiltite 
pow eri ; w ith these he marched 
inland, and then made known 
to them his real purpose. This 
was the famous Anabasis, the 
‘ Going up 1 to Susa, the im- 
moital tale whereof was 
recorded in the matter-of-fact 
prose of one of the chief actors 
in the adventure, the Athenian 
Xenophon 

The adventure failed only 
because, on the way to Baby¬ 
lon, in the very moment of 
what should have been decisive 
victory at Cunaxa, won by 
the prowess and discipline of 
the Greeks over immensely 
superior numbers, Cyrus him¬ 
self, in hot pursuit of his 
brother, was cut down and 
slain on the field. When 
Cyrus fell there was nothing 
more to fight for. If he had 
won, Persia would have been 
carried out of her lethargy bv 
a king of such enterprising 
ability as she had not known 
since the death of Darius the 
Great. There is no limit to 
speculation on the possible 
results. 

But Cyrus was slain, and the 
Ten Thousand Greeks, whom the Persians 
dared not attack directly, elected Xeno¬ 
phon to command them, and made their 
perilous and famous retreat, having learnt 
the lesson to which seventy years later 
Alexander was to give such tremendous 
effect—that Persia was penetrable, and that 
eastern armies stood no chance against the 
disciplined spearmen of the West. 

ATNn the fall of Cyrus the satraps of 
Dascylium and Sardis again domi¬ 
nated the West. Sparta, implicated in the 
great adventure, had broken with both of 
them. But in Hellas she had set out to 
establish in practice her own despotic 
authority, not only in her own dominions 
proper and in those which had been 
transferred to her from the Athenian 
Empire, but—in fact if not in form— 


among her own allies. Her ambitions 
soon drew her into war, not so much 
with Persia as with the satraps. The 
conduct of that war passed in 396 into 
the hands of a new king, Agesilaus, who 
had dreams of a conquest, though he had 
neither the means nor the ability to set 
about it on a great scale. 

Conon, the able Athenian admiral who 
had saved a remnant of the Athenian 
fleet from the disaster of Aegospotami, had 
taken refuge in Cyprus with Evagoras, 
tyrant of Salamis by grace of the Great 
King. He was now placed in command of 
the Persian fleet, having nothing so much 
at heart as the humiliation of Sparta ; 
who could no longer retain her very recent 
and unaccustomed role as mistress of the 
Aegean Athens was rapidly recover¬ 
ing, owing largely to the moderation and 
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freedom from party spirit of the leaders 
of the restored democracy. Corinth and 
Thebes, Sparta’s old allies, were now 
seething with indignation at her. 

N 395 open war broke out between 
Thebes and Sparta; next year she 
found herself faced by a coalition of Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, Argos and other states, 
and was penned in the Peloponnesus. 
The Persian fleet under its Athenian com¬ 
mander won a decisive victory at Cnidus ; 
and Conon, accompanied by Pharnabazus, 
paid a visit to Athens, whose recovery 
was thereupon celebrated and confirmed 
by the restoration of the Long Walls. 
Corinth succeeded in holding the barrier 
of the Isthmus, largely owing to the skill 
with which Iphicrates, an Athenian soldier 
of original genius, reorganized and re¬ 
armed the light troops, known as ‘ pel- 
tasts,’ hitherto a merely subsidiary force, 
as a new and highly efficient military arm. 

Incidentally the inherent weakness of 
the Persian system had been revealed 
not only by the march of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand but by the successful breaking away 
of Egypt, always restive under foreign 
rule. This probably took place about the 
time of the death of Darius II, with which 
it was doubtless connected. It is evident 


was at stake. The Greeks, however, were 
so divided among themselves that they 
failed to take advantage of the position, 
and were each and all ready for an alliance 
with the Persian by which their own 
individual interests might be furthered. 

Effects of the 1 Persian Peace' 

ccordingly we now find Sparta, hard 
^ pressed by the new confederacy, 
changing her anti-Persian policy, and, in 
her own interest, bringing in the Great 
King as arbiter in the Greek quarrel—and 
the confederates bowing to his dictation. 
The diplomacy of the Spartan Antalcidas 
brought about, in 386, the peace which 
bears his name, the ‘ Peace sent down by 
the King.’ Artaxerxes claimed for Persia 
all the cities and lands in Asia, with 
Cyprus. Of the islands, Lemnos, Imbros 
and Scyros were appropriated to Athens; 
the rest were to enjoy autonomy, as were 
all other Greek states—which involved 
the overthrow of the Theban supremacy 
in Boeotia. The treaty involved also the 
desertion by Athens of her ally Evagoras 
of Cyprus, who was waging a valiant 
struggle for independence. Sparta’s pre¬ 
war subjects were still her subjects. 

Practically the peace meant that Sparta 
had a free hand for the establishment of 


that the successive kings at Susa neither ‘ autonomy ’ ; and that, as interpreted by 
exercised sufficient control over the great her, meant the suppression of all leagues, 
satraps nor gave them sufficient support and of democracies. She used her power 
when the authority of the government —for to the Great King she was now his 



EMBLEM OF ATHENS' REVIVED STRENGTH 


The fortifications of the Piraeus were largely demolished at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, but were restored after the 
triumphant return of Conon from Ms victory over Sparta al 
Cnidus. The stonework of this section of the wails indicates 
how thoroughly Conon’s masons carried out their work. 


From Weller, 'Athens and Us Monuments ' 


trusted agent—to suppress the 
Olynlhian or Chalcidian League, 
which might otherwise have 
become an invaluable barrier 
to the aggression of the rising 
power of Macedon. Incident¬ 
ally, by an act of gross 
treachery in collusion with a 
party in Thebes, she used it to 
establish her own friends in 
power, with a Lacedaemonian 
garrison m the Theban citadel, 
the Cadmeia, to keep them 
there, while most of the promi¬ 
nent patriots escaped to 
Athens, which refused to sur¬ 
render them. 

It was a fatal blunder. In 
379-S a very daring plot was 
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MASSIVE COAST DEFENCES 
The heights of the peninsula of Acte o\er- 
looked two harbours of the Piraeus, and were 
accordingly fortified with a wall, some 12 feet 
high by 26 feet thick, and nearly sixty towers— 
equally strong, as this ruined example shows 
From Welter, 1 Athens and its Monuments * 

organized by the exiled Pelopidas. The 
oligarchs were assassinated, the city rallied 
to the conspirators, and the great Spartan 
garrison was only allowed to withdraw. 
For a brief and glorious hour sluggard 
Thebes displays in herself, or at least in the 
person of her greatest citizen Epaminondas, 
the quintessence of the finest qualities of 
the Hellenic race. A fervent patriot, 
he yet never set the interests of Thebes 
above the welfare of Hellas; neither 
party spirit nor personal ambition ever 
moved him ; we seem in him suddenly to 
come upon that rare being, the man of 
genius and the perfect knight in one. 
From his military genius young 
Philip of Macedon learnt les¬ 
sons in the art of war which his 
own wit and the still greater 
genius of his son were to turn 
to full account. 

To Epaminondas, acting 
politically with his warmest 
friend Pelopidas, and as the 
head of the Theban armies in 
the field, it was given to over¬ 
throw the Spartan tyranny, 
and to raise Thebes to the 
hegemony of Hellas, as the 
result of his victory at Leuctra 
in 371. But he fell in the very 
moment of another decisive 
victory on the field of 
Mantinea in 362, two years 
after the death of Pelopidas 


on the field of Cynoscephalae ; and the 
loss of those two great men left Thebes 
unfitted for the position she had won The 
future lay with none of the cities of 
Greece, not with Thebes or Sparta 01 
Athens, for all had been found wanting 
in something, but with the state which 
all had hitherto held in contempt as semi- 
barbaric or doubtfully Hellenic despite the 
pretensions of her dynasts—Macedon 
While the prospects of union in Greece 
were growing ever more remote, and 
Greek states were vying with one another 
in seeking support from Persia, which was 
itself moving less palpably but not less 
surely on the path of disintegration, the 
activity of the Giaeco-Phoemcian struggle 
revived in the west; and Sj racuse was 
attaining such an ascendancy that in¬ 
telligent anticipation might more readily 
have fixed upon her than on Macedon as 
destined to dominate the Hellenic world 

yracuse, led by Hermocrates, the 
champion of the doctrine of Sicilian 
aloofness from the rivalries and from the 
intervention of Greece proper, had broken 
the power of Athens with the aid of the 
Spartan Gylippus. But the struggle had 
exhausted her. Carthage found her oppoi- 
tunity in an appeal from Segesta against 
Selinus, the Athenian intervention m that 
quarrel having come to nothing. She 
swooped suddenly upon Selinus and then 



WHERE STOOD AN IMPORTANT GATEWAY 


Fiona the land, side, the Piraeus could only be entered bv gate-* 
set m the engirdling wall ; the most important was the Asty 
Gate, through which passed the main road from Athens Here 
we see the fragmentary lemains of one of the twin flanking 
towers that guarded each gate in case of attack. 

Photo Deutsches Archaealagische* Insiiiut 
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on Himera. Aid from Syracuse, whence 
Hermocrates had been ejected by the 
extreme democrats, arrived too late, and 
both cities were ruined. 

Heimocrates, still excluded from Syra¬ 
cuse, raised what might be called a ' free 
company' of Sicilian patriots, occupied 
the ruins of Sclinus, and waged war on the 
Carthaginians on his own account ; but 
he was killed in attempting to return to 
Syracuse by foice in 40S. The partisan 
war he had earned on from Selinus gave 
the Carthaginians excuse for another 
invasion; and they captured Acragas 
after a stubborn defence, in which no very 
creditable part was played by Syracuse. 
Incidentally, we find a band of Italian 
mercenaries from Campania in the service 
of Acragas, which was now apparently 
destined to be the base for a Carthaginian 
conquest of Sicily. 

Rise and Policy of Dionysius 

HE misconduct of the Syracusan 
generals provided an opportunity for 
Dionysius, a former partisan of the slain 
Hermocrates, who had distinguished him¬ 
self in the fighting at Acragas. By attacking 
the generals, he procured for himself the 
supreme military command, which he 
used to establish himself as tyrant, though 
his unscrupulous despotism was exercised 
without abrogation of constitutional forms. 
Actually his first move was to make a 
treaty with the Carthaginian Himilco, 
which in effect surrendered half the 
island to him, but in return for a Cartha¬ 
ginian guarantee of his own position as 
lord of Syracuse. This however was only 
a preliminary step. He must be secure 
master of Syracuse before he could do any¬ 
thing more. But the mastery of Syracuse 
was only a beginning. 

For some years Dionysius was the very 
good friend of Carthage—while he was 
defeating domestic conspiracies against 
his own power and bringing eastern Sicily 
into his grip. Then he dropped the mask, 
and renewed the conflict with the Punic 
power. In Sicily the attitude to military 
despotism that prevailed all over Hellas 
was modified by the plain fact that the 
last liberator from the Carthaginian menace 
had been Gelon the tyrant of Syracuse; 


onlv a soldier wielding despotic powers 
could again deliver Sicily from that menace, 
and the abilities of Dionysius were equal 
to the task. To his genius was due a 
quite unprecedented development of engi¬ 
neering operations in the conduct of war, 
coupled with a systematic avoidance of 
pitched battles ; though when occasion 
demanded a direct encounter he could 
display high tactical skill. 

In his first Carthaginian war (398 to 
392), he pinned the Carthaginians into the 
western comer of the island, though he 
deliberately refrained from crushing them 
completely. It suited him to make Syra¬ 
cuse and Sicily feel that the enemy was 
there, and that so long as she was there 
they dare not dispense with him, that his 
dictatorship was necessary to their secu¬ 
rity. And he was politic enough to abstain 
from any personal vindictiveness or wan¬ 
ton maltreatment of enemies or subjects ; 
not out of magnanimity, but because he 
recognized that it was good business. 

The Dominions of Syracuse 

aving made his settlement satisfac¬ 
torily with Carthage, Dionysius set 
about the extension of his dominion over 
Hellenic states on the mainland. The gate 
of Italy was Rhegium, which fell to him 
after a long siege. Against other cities 
he allied himself with Italian tribes of 
Lucania, and many of them he -won over 
by an act of calculated magnanimity. 
Having trapped a large force, he compelled 
it to surrender unconditionally, and then 
allowed it to go free without ransom. He 
went on to plant outposts which were at 
once garrisons and trading stations on the 
Adriatic coast of Italy, with a shrewd eye 
to commercial development. When he 
died in 367 he was a potentate far more 
powerful than any other Greek state. 

At its greatest extent, the dominion of 
Dionysius included almost all Sicily, out¬ 
side the reach of the Carthaginian strong¬ 
holds in the west, and of them he de¬ 
stroyed Motya, one of the older cities, so 
completely that the enemy' had to replace 
it by the more famous fortress of Lily- 
baeum, across the bay. It extended along 
the south coast of Italy to include Taren- 
tum, all the ‘ heel,' the Adriatic coast as 
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far as the spur of Mount Garganus and, 
beyond this, the principal ports, Ancona 
and Hadria. East of the Adriatic he held 
strong ports around Issa, and had a 
working agreement with the Molossians 
between Corcyra and Thessaly. Some of 
these regions—for the most part the 
nearer—were governed by Syracuse or its 
ruler directly ; others, free internally, had 
their foreign policy controlled; others 
again were occupied by communities of 
veteran mercenaries, which in some 
respects resemble the Roman colonies. 

From the great fortress of Syracuse this 
empire was ruled and defended with large 
mercenary forces, an efficient fleet of new- 
model ships and every kind of military 
device, more especially the first batteries 
of stone-throwing machines. The expenses 
were enormous, taxation heavy and other 
financial devices unscrupulous : base coin¬ 
age, raids on temple treasures and the 
like. The paramount necessity of con¬ 
serving his own position at the head of 
affairs made Dionysius regardless of Greek 
interests or aspirations which crossed his 
own, and he did little in detail for the 
spread of Greek influence or ideas. His 
service to the Greeks was more elementary. 


and at the same time more indispensable ; 
for at all events he kept the Caithaginians 
at bay for more than a generation, and he 
created for Symcme a position, and— 
what was more—a prestige, which made 
it possible for more than one of its later 
rulers to repeat, m a measure, his unifica¬ 
tion of Greek interests and resources, and 
give the western cities a consciousness of 
a common destiny which was to lighten 
eventually the task of Rome. 

Contemporary Events in Italy 

ii2rT his empire was the child of his 
personality. His dynasty and his 
system had no roots in the past. His 
heir, Dionysius II, would have had great 
possibilities before him, had he not been 
of another calibre. But he lacked his 
father’s qualities ; and between his incapa¬ 
city and the idealism of Dion, the minister 
left him by the great tyrant, the tyrant's 
empire went to pieces in a few years. 

Meanwhile, the city on the Tiber, 
Rome, was moving along the path which 
was to carry her step by step to a goal 
undreamed of as yet by her. She was not 
consciously seeking dominion. Probably 
dominion would have come to her much 



MASTERPIECE OF FORTIFICATION BY SYRACUSAN ENGINEERS 


To secure his military power Dionysius made the ramparts of StTacuse extraordinarily formidable, 
while the key fortress of Epipoiae, planned by the great Archimedes, was unique m its strength. 
Built on a rocky height, its walls were massive enough to resist heavy missiles, while its war-engines 
v, ere the most efficient then known. Above, a sally port in one of the three fosses cut in the solid 
rock to guard the way of approach ; in the background are piers that supported a drawbridge. 
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more rapidly, though in other guise 
perhaps, if she had not broken free from 
her Etruscan despots. 

Her revolt had made her the champion 
of Latinism against both Etruscans and 
Sabellian or Oscan hill-men, of whom 
the most prominent were at this time 
Aequians on the north and Volscians on 
the south-east of the plain of Latium, 
where the Latin cities were her natural 
but jealous allies. Consequently she is 
perpetually at war, at¬ 
tacked by or attacking 
her Etruscan neighbour 
Veii, or the Volscians or 
Aequians, or an occa¬ 
sional Latin foe; while 
the Hernicans, wedged 
between Aequians and 
Volscians, and, like the 
Latins, threatened by 
both, prefer her alliance. 

When the Etruscan sea 
power was shattered by 
Hieron of Syracuse (see 
page 1229) the menace 
from Etruria was so 
much weakened that for 
nearly forty years there 
was no war with Veii. 

The Aequian and Vols- 
cian powers were broken; 
in all the wars of the fifth 
century the balance of 
victory is with Rome and 
her allies. Usually this 
involved a cession of 
territory to the victors, 
the lion’s share going in 
effect to Rome, whose 
strength constantly in¬ 
creased relatively to the 
other cities of Latium ; 
the relation of the cities 
of the Latin League to 
Rome being not unlike 
those of the sixth- 
century Peloponnesian League to Sparta 
—they are not each other’s allies but hers, 
and the command of the allied forces passes 
into her hands. She becomes in fact all but 
mistress of Latium before the fifth century 
is ended; the cities remain autonomous, 
but they are subject to her suzerainty. 


A final war with Veii ended with 
definite conquest (396) which added a 
great area on the west of the Tiber to 
Roman territory. The decisive victory 
was in part due to the pressure on Etruria 
of a new enemy, the Gauls, who by this 
time had completely overrun the basin 
of the Po a'nd were now penetrating 
through the Apennines into Etruria 
itself. The Etruscans had also been driven 
out of their possessions in Campania, 
south-east of Latium, by 
the Samnites descending 
from the hills ; of whom 
this first group, having 
made themselves masters 
of the Campanian plains, 
presently lost the sterner 
qualities of their moun¬ 
tain kinsmen, until their 
chief city of Capua be¬ 
came a byword for soft¬ 
ness and luxury. 

When Veii fell, Etruria 
was already being sub¬ 
merged by the Celtic 
flood. Six years later 
(390) it burst into Rome 
itself. Legends after¬ 
wards accumulated about 
that invasion; of the 
barbarians who broke 
into the Senate House 
and were awe-stricken 
by the sublime dignity 
of the silent scaled sen¬ 
ators ; of the attempt 
to surprise the Capitol, 
frustrated by the startled 
cackling of the sacred 
geese ; of the huge ran¬ 
som that was being 
weighed out when the 
Gallic chief Brennus 
tossed his sword into 
the scale with the 
words 'Vae victis,’ Woe 
to the vanquished; of the sensational 
deliverance wrought by the hero Camillus, 
the conqueror of Veii. The definite 
fact which survives is that the Gauls, 
having swept devastatingly over Etruria, 
poured into Rome, sacked it, and then 
rolled back to the north. 



GREEK-ARMED SAMNITE RAIDER 

Naturally bold and determined fighters, 
the Samnites, Sabellian hill-men, be¬ 
came a serious danger to the Latin 
cities when they adopted Greek arms. 
The Louvre 
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Etruria never recovered from the blow ; 
Rome reeled under it. Aequians and 
Volscians, joined even bv some of the 
dependent allies, seized the moment to 
make a last desperate stroke for the 
breaking of the Roman ascendancy, only 
to be themselves finally broken by her 
indomitable tenacity (389). The Latin 
League was reorganized in a form which 
made it even more dependent on Rome 
than before ; its chief city, Tusculum, was 
absorbed, while her people received full 
Roman citizenship (3S0I. Rome was 
queen of all Latium from the hills to the 
Mediterranean, from the borders of Cam¬ 
pania to the Tiber, and had finally brought 
under her sway a substantial section of 
Etruria. And it was precise^ at this 
moment that the long struggle between 
Patricians and Plebeians, the Old Aristo¬ 
cracy of birth and the free Commons (see 
Chap. 55) was definitely decided in favour 
of the plebs by the abolition of the privi¬ 
leges which restricted administrative 
offices to men of patrician birth. 

Political Development of Rome 

7 I|TIe saw in Chronicle IV that when 
Rome expelled her kings her go vem- 
ment was in the hands of a close aristo¬ 
cracy, who alone held the executive offices 
or magistracies and exercised priestly func¬ 
tions. They alone had the power of 
initiating legislation in the Popular 
Assembly, the Comitia Centuriata, which 
passed it ; the voting therein being so 
arranged that its decisions were practically 
under patrician control. The patricians 
had so far misused their power that the 
plebs had been driven to wring from them 
the appointment of Tribunes, who, without 
being magistrates, had powers of inter¬ 
vention to prevent arbitrary action by 
magistrates—meant only as a defensive 
step. The tribunate was a clumsy enough 
device, especially as its intervention could 
be called into play capriciouslj 7 . 

Moreover, the patricians not only ad¬ 
ministered the law; the magistrates 
themselves were the only authority who 
could declare what the law was. The next 
demand was for a published written code. 
In 451 a commission of ten, the Decemviri, 
was appointed as an interim government 


charged with the drawing up of the code, 
which was afterwards known as the 
Twelve Tables. The decvinvirate was 
renewed, attempted to establish itselt as a 
permanent oligarchy', and was overthrown 
in the popular revolt to which tradition 
attached the tragic legend of Virginia. 

The Battle of the OrJers 

ow the hattle of the orders was two¬ 
fold. The wealthier influential com¬ 
moners resented the social and political 
privileges of the patrician families and 
their own corresponding disabilities ; the 
poorer felt only that the law was being 
consistently wrested to their detriment for 
the convenience of patricians, especially 
the laws under which lands owned or 
acquired by the slate, the * ager publicus,’ 
were distributed. The plebs united to 
demand reform in both directions, but 
had no machinery to give effect to its 
wishes except the clumsy tribunate and 
the emphasising of popular sentiment in 
the formal resolutions—which had no 
force except as mere expressions of 
opinion—of its own assemblies. 

The patricians found it at least politic to 
make occasional concessions—often indeed 
such that their expected effect could be 
practically evaded. As early as 445 they 
were obliged to legalise marriage between 
patrician and plebeian ; but they fought 
to the last against admitting plebeians to 
the magistracies. In fact, it was only when 
the old warrior Camillus, the hero of 
aristocratic conservatism, realized that it 
was no use to keep up the struggle against 
the inevitable, that the measure known 
as the Licinian Rogations, combining the 
agrarian and constitutional demands of the 
plebs, was passed in 367. The agrarian 
part of it was too easily evaded to be 
effective in the long run: but the enact¬ 
ment that thenceforth one of the consuls 
must be a plebeian was the death-blow to 
the privileges of the old aristocracy. 

It was in the same year, as we have 
seen, that the great tyrant of Syracuse 
died, leaving to his son the empire which 
at the moment seemed destined to domi¬ 
nate Italy, a more mighty power than the 
expanding Republic on the Tiber. But 
the future lay with the Republic, 
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CHAPTER 41 


THE HIGH TIDE OF GREEK LIFE 

A Picture of the Fifth-century Athenian at 
Work and Play in the Great Day? of Pericles 

By F. A. WRIGHT 

Prolessor of Class : cs in the University of London 

/TF\o draw a picture ol fifth-century describe their individual features would 
Greece that shall exhibit all the be an enormous undertaking, from which 
. 1 multitudinous details of Hellenic happily the social historian is spared. 

life is not altogether a simple task. By a stroke of good fortune one state 
In the days of her greatness Greece was in Greece, and one state alone, realized 
neither a political nor a social unity, the advantages that would ensue to the 
Divided and segregated by difficult moun- city which should set herself resolutely 
tain ranges, the Hellenic states in many in the van of progress, and by encour- 
cases had little intercourse one with the aging aliens to settle within her walls 
other, and clung obstinately to their concentrate in one place all the different 
own particular form of government and manifestations of the Greek genius. That 
domestic institutions. state was Athens; and if we can obtain 

When they compared themselves with a clear view of Athens at work and Athens 
the non-Hellenic world of outer barbarians at play ; if we can watch her citizens as 
the Greeks felt a certain sense of brother- they flock to temple and theatre, market 
hood. But it was only in the face of and gymnasium; if we can see them 
foreign invasion or when they were threat- assembled amid the marble splendours of 
ened by the overweening ambition of one the Acropolis, and afterwards dispersing 
of their own number that they would to eat a frugal dinner in their far from 
combine for common action. In normal splendid homes: then we shall get a 
times Thessaly and Boeotia, Argos, Corinth fair idea of Greek life as a whole, 
and Sparta were small separate com- In accordance with the popular con- 
munities and lived their own separate ception of the ancient Greek we imagine 
lives. Their people were sprung origi- him as a gentleman of unlimited leisure 
nally from the same stock, worshipped the whose material wants were sup- 
same gods and spoke dialects of the same plied for him by the labour of Athens 
language ; but in their actual modes of slaves, he himself being left free at Work 
living the differences between them were to devote his life to politics and 
as great as the points of resemblance. fighting, the care of his body and the 
Moreover the Greek civilization, which training of his mind. There is some truth 
is for us the vitally important thing, was in this description if we confine our out- 
never at any period confined to the Greek look to Sparta and to those few states 
mainland. The ancient cities of Asia which took as their model the Spartan 
Minor, Ephesus, Miletus, Smyrna; the system of discipline; but, as regards the 
island states, Lesbos, Chios, Rhodes; the greater part of Greece, it can only be 
rich colonies in Sicily and South Italy; accepted with considerable reservations, 
the trading - settlement of Naukratis in At Athens, as in a modern city, the 
Egypt and the new foundation of Cyrene majority of citizens were engaged in some 
in North Africa—all these in the fifth form of private occupation. Where they 
century B.c., though varying immensely differed from the people of most modem 
in position, climate, surroundings and countries is that they would not allow their 
natural advantages, were yet alike in business, whatever it was, to engross all 
being centres of Hellenic culture. To their energy and all their time. They did 
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not feel an} 7 exorbitant desire to accumu¬ 
late large fortunes, for they valued equality 
above wealth; their needs were simple 
and satisfied without much expenditure of 
money ; and the result of their moderate 
industry was that they had neither a class 
of idle rich nor of indigent poor. 

There were a few old families, like the 
Alcmaeonidae to which Pericles belonged, 
whose inherited wealth, invested in real 
estate, would have enabled them to exist 
in idleness. There were a few rich manu¬ 
facturers, such as Nicias, who, profiting 
by other men’s toil, might have enjoyed 
a life of case. But, as a matter of fact, 
wealth with the Athenians was not re¬ 
garded as an excuse for luxury; it was 
rather held to he an opportunity for giving 
freely in money, time and trouble to the 
service of the state; and both Pericles 
and Nicias all through their lives worked 
assiduously for their countrymen. 

The earliest, and during the first half 
of the fifth century the most important, 
of the Attic industries was that of agri¬ 
culture. As Xenophon, seeking to revive 
the good old days, says in his Oecono- 
rnicus : ' Agriculture is the mother and 
nurse of all the arts ; when Agriculture 


flourishes they flourish with her ; where 
the land is left untilled almost all the 
other arts perish.’ The ownership of land 
was a privilege confined to Athenian 
citizens, and as the tenancy system was 
unpopular, occupier and cultivator were 
usually the same person. Of the whole 
body of Athenians it is probable that 
more than half were ac¬ 
tually owners and workers Agriculture and 
of the soil. In the middle of Land-ownership 
the fifth century, besides 
a relatively small number ol large pro¬ 
prietors whose estates were managed by 
stewards, there were some twenty thousand 
working farmers tilling their own fields, 
and a considerable number of agricultural 
labourers, many of whom possessed a small 
parcel of land. These worked for hire as 
shepherds or woodmen, and eked out their 
livelihood by keeping bees on the heights 
of Hymettus or burning charcoal in the 
forests of Acharnae. 

The normal-sized farm was one of about 
forty acres: thirty acres or so of arable 
producing corn and vegetables, four or 
five acres of vineyard and olive groves, 
the rest in orchard and pasture. From 
such a farm as this came those sturdy 
rustics whom Aristophanes re¬ 
garded as the backbone of the 
stale, the sons of the ' men of 
Marathon,’ who with sword 
and buckler had repelled the 
Persian invader and set Athens 
on the path of freedom and 
of peace. Living in the country 
under the healthiest conditions 
for the greater part of the year, 
they formed an invaluable 
counterpoise to the less stable 
city dwellers, and the ruin 
of the medium-sized farm in 
Attica was one of the worst re¬ 
sults of the Peloponnesian War. 

For a farmer, whether he 
lived permanently in the 
country or had a town domi¬ 
cile in addition to his rural 
homestead, the market-place, 
Agora, was the most impor¬ 
tant spot in Athens, The oil 
from his olive frees, the special 
gift of Athena to her land, 
was exported to most parts 



PLAN OF FIFTH-CENTURY ATHENS 
As rebuilt under the direction of Thcmistocles, the walls of 
Athens had a circuit of about 4J- miles, exclusive of the Long 
■Walls connecting the city with Piraeus, its fortified seaport. 
The principal entrance was the Dipylon Gate, whence streets 
led to the Agora and, skirting the Areopagus, to the Acropolis. 
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EARLY GREEK AGRICULTURAL METHODS 
The primitive liook plough, merely flaked the soil. The plough¬ 
man guided it with one hand and in the other carried the goad 
for his pair of oxen. An amusing touch is supplied by the 
crudely drawn bird hovering near the sower's seed corn and 
by the deer, tortoise and lizard wandering about the field. 

From a iase in the Berlin Museum 


of the Mediterranean world, and there was 
also an extensive foreign trade in the 
honey of Hymettus, since with the 
ancients honey took the place of sugar 
with ourselves. For the disposal of the 
rest of his produce the Attic husbandman 
depended upon his home market. 

Of corn he could only grow on his light 
stony soil a quarter of what the country 
needed, but with vegetables—cabbage, 
lentils, peas, onions and garlic— 
the city was supplied mostly 
by its own people. Fruit, 
especially figs, was always in 
demand, and so were roses to 
make the wreaths necessary 
at every banquet and temple 
offering. The Athenians were 
not gTeat meat eaters, and 
beef and mutton were but 
seldom seen on their tables. 

Such oxen as came to market 
were animals specially chosen 
and fattened for sacrifice to 
the gods ; goats were chiefly 
valued for their milk and the 
cheese that was made from it, 
sheep for their wool. Pig's 
flesh, however, fresh and cured 
in all its forms from bacon to 
black puddings, was a popular 
luxury, and took much the 


same place in Athenian diet as 
it does with countiv folk in 
our ov,n days. 

To the Agora supplies ot all 
these commodities were hi ought 
in from the country every 
morning. The market-piace 
itself was a piece of level ground 
near the Acropolis and the 
Areopagus, surrounded bv 
official buildings with colon¬ 
nades and open porticoes where 
loungers could stand, compare 
prices and exchange the latest 
news. It had neither the 
regular proportions nor the 
elegant decorations usual in 
Ionian cities ; but, such as it 
was. it formed the centre of 
the town’s life. 

From early dawn until 
noon it was a scene of busy 
confusion as its different 
sections opened. There were stalls and 
wicker pens, easily swept away when 
necessary, for vegetables, live stock, 
fruit and wine; pigs would be squealing 
in one corner, hens clucking in another; 
piles of dirty sheepskin alternated with 
baskets of black charcoal; under awnings 
vintners, pork-butchers and cheesemongers 
displayed their wares. In times of peace 
the market was not confined to Athenians, 



LADY BEING MEASURED IN A SHOEMAKER’S SHOP 
Shoemakers measured their customers for shoes by the simple 
method of drawing the outline of their feet on the leather, 
afterwards cutting out the imprint with a curved knife. This 
vase painting also shows an assistant sewing leather for the 
uppers, and lasts, awls and strips of leather on the walls. 

Prom Monument) dell’ Institute), Rome 
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HIGH-CURVING PROW OF A GREEK VESSEL 
This rock sculpture at Lindus, in the island of Rhodes, pres 
a clear idea of the graceful curve in which the strikes of a 
Greek ship were earned upwards to form the prow The 
planking v as usually from three to four inches thick and half- 
seasoned timber was used, for convenience in bending 


nor even to foodstuffs. Theban 
fruitgrowers brought to Athens 
their pears and apples , fisher¬ 
men from Copais came in 
with the fat eels foi which 
their lake w as famous; peas¬ 
ants from Megaia added their 
quota of pigs to the home-fed 
article. And besides eatables 
nearly everything that could 
be bought 01 sold was to be 
found at one time or another 
in the Agora and the narrow 
streets that led into it. In 
dark little shops, unfronted 
and open to the road, con¬ 
fectioners set out their pastry, 
potters their cups and jars, 
iron workers the swords and 
spears and shields that every 
Athenian one day would need. 

Barbers, perfumers and cookshop keepers 
clustered round the square ; and through 
the morning hours they never lacked 
customers, for ‘ full-market ’ w as the 
crown of the Athenian day. 

All this was trafficking of a very simple 
kind, and when, during the fifth century, 
Athens began to grow into an imperial 
city, her commercial as 
Athens becomes well as her political 
n commercial city ambitions quickly ex¬ 
panded. As long as 
her trade depended on land routes 
nothing on a larger scale could be 
attempted ; for the cost of transport over 
any distance was so great that it precluded 
all chance of profit. But there was 
always the sea close at hand, with its 
infinite possibilities, if only a good harbour 
could be secured; and to the task of 
providing that harbour Athens, after the 
Persian Wars, turned all her energies. 

The nearest part of the coast is the open 
Phaleric Bay, whose shelving sandy shore, 
though convenient enough for beaching 
small boats, is too dangerously exposed 
to the prevalent south-west wind to be 
suitable for constant use. A little faither 
on, however, is the Piraeus (see page 1237), 
a sheet of water nearly a mile long and 
half a mile wide, with inlets north and 
south easily adaptable as arsenals and 
docks. The fiist steps in the transference 
from Phalerum to Piraeus were made by 


Themistocles, as part of his great scheme 
for establishing Athens as mistress of the 
sea. Under his guidance Piraeus became 
the war fleet station, and after the defeat 
of Xerxes, as soon as the upper city had 
been reconstructed, the work of fortifying 
the new port was taken in hand. First 
a wall of solid squared stone, wide enough 
for two wagons to pass abreast, was 
built on the land side, enclosing the 
promontory from sea to sea. Then, on 
the invitation of Pericles, Hippodamus 
of Miletus, the greatest town planner of 
ancient times, came and laid out the entire 
site on the most modern lines. Finally, 
by a supreme stroke of strategy, the old 
city and the new harbour town were 
joined together by the double line of the 
' Long Walls,’ four miles in length. 

Piraeus, once established, soon became 
as much a centre of world trade as London 
is to-day. Into her docks came all the 
produce of the lands about the Black Sea : 
Athenian agents were always on the 
watch at the Dardanelles, and the war 
ships, intended by the Delian Confedera¬ 
tion to fight against Persia, were now used 
to shepherd all westward-bound vessels to 
their proper destination. The supplies of 
com, winch w r ere Athens' chief necessity, 
she drav mostly from this source, sup¬ 
plemented by smaller shipments from 
Italy, Sicily and Egypt. From the Black 
Sea too came the dried fish and salt meat. 
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which served the frugal Athenian as a 
relish with his bread, together with most 
of the raw materials on which the artificer 
woiked, iron, copper and leather for the 
armourer, pitch, tow and timber for the 
shipwright, line woods of every soit for 
the cabinet maker and joiner. These were 
all heavy goods whose conveyance to the 
workshop gave employment for many 
transport workeis ; and beside them there 
weie the many luxuiies in whose disposal 
the middleman found his profit : carpets 


customers as far as Egypt and the Euxine 
for two drachmae. By another wharf the 
timber ships were berthed, and by another 
the fruit transports, their cargoes being 
shifted immediately by an army of dock 
labourers into the adjoining yards and 
warehouses. Close to the docks entrance 
stood the Deigma, an exchange where 
samples could be seen and tested. Near 
it was the Agora, where goods were sold 
wholesale, and in the immediate vicinity 
the offices of the port inspectors and corn 



BUSY AT THEIR TASKS : ATHENIAN METAL FOUNDERS OF 500 B.C. 

On the left a woikman stokes the furnace for melting the bronze, watched by an apprentice leaning 
on a hammer. Another artificer is chipping away toughnesses from a lecently cast figure, the 
head of which lies between his feet Various tools, models of heads, hands and feet, and sketch 
designs of human figures and animals hang on the walls 
From Ftnlwanglet-Rcichhold, ( Giiethischc Va\enm , ilcni i * Dnn-kinaim A G 


from Persia, bronzes from Etruria, 
perfumes from Arabia, papyrus, muslin 
and nigger boys from Egypt. 

To cope with this volume of traffic an 
organization was required which in its 
own way was as elaborate as that of 
the Port of London Authority. The 
western side of Piraeus was reserved for 
the war fleet; naval arsenals, galley slips 
and repairing docks fringed the shore. On 
the western side also were the corn 
granaries from which both the city and 
the fleet drew their rations. The eastern 
side belonged to the merchant service. 

To one quay came the passenger boats 
which ran to Eleusis and Aegina, Corinth 
and the islands, and even carried their 


controllers, and the ‘ tables' of the bankers 
and moneylenders, most of them aliens 
of Semitic origin. Outside the docks was 
the business town: taverns and slave-fed 
brothels, crowded with sailors, fisheimen, 
dockers and all the miscellaneous riff¬ 
raff of a Mediterranean port. 

The goods that came into Piraeus had 
necessarily to be paid for, and to establish 
the balance of imports and exports re¬ 
quired from Athens a considerable effort. 
B31 the end of the fifth century the city 
had become a beehive of industrious 
workers. ‘ As soon as the cock sends forth 
his morning song,’ says Aristophanes, 
‘ they all jump out of bed ; blacksmiths, 
potters, leather dressers, shoemakers, bath- 
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men, flour dealers, lyre turneis 
and shield-makers ; the}' slip 
on their shoes and rush oft to 
their work in the dark.' The 
' metics,' resident aliens whom 
Pericles had encouraged to 
settle in Athens, were largely 
responsible for this develop¬ 
ment and in some industries 
they played much the same 
pait as the Flemings and 
Huguenots did in England. 
Slave labour also was an im¬ 
portant factor, and in many 
cases a metic would hire 
skilled slaves from an Athenian, 
paying for them a daily rent. 
But the poorer class of citi¬ 
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PRIDE OF CRAFT: VASE PAINTERS SELF-DEPICTED 

The pride the Attic potters took in their craft is charminsh 
indicated in this vase painting of vase painters themselves at 
work Young artists seated on chairs ot low stools with pots 
of paint at hand, are painting amphorae, and \thena and 
winged Victories look on, eager to crown their lmlustr\ 

From Ulmuntr, Homo life of the Iiicilii/ urea,-* 


zens, working side by side with alien and 
slave, was frequently drawn into the 
industrial current, and it may be inter¬ 
esting to consider at close quarters two 
typical Athenian craftsmen, the stone¬ 
mason who adorned the city with the 
buildings that were its chief pride, and the 
potter who produced the best example we 
possess of truly popular art. 

The stonemasons’ guild, of which 
Socrates was a not very industrious 
member, was one of the most important 
in Athens. The raw material of their finest 
work was a native product, the marble 
quarried from the sides of Mount Pente- 
licus ; and throughout the great period a 
succession of public contracts kept them 
busily employed. The Parthenon, the 
Propylaea and the Erechtheum were all 
thus built; and the accounts, fortun¬ 
ately still preserved, of payments made 
for labour on the latter temple give us 


first-hand evidence of industrial con¬ 
ditions in the last years of the fifth 
century. 

They reveal, first of all, the fact that the 
craftsman sold his labour and nothing else. 
The state found all material and imple¬ 
ments, and there was no cast-iron system 
that determined the distribution of the 
work. For some parts of the building a 
master mason is employed as foreman, and 
his workmen are paid direct by the state. 
For other parts he takes a contract and, 
accepting all responsibility, employs his 
men at piece wages. About a quarter of 
the manual labour is supplied by citizens, 
the rest by metics and slaves. Lastly, 
strange though it may seem to a modem 
mind, every category of worker from the 
chief architect down to the humblest day 
labourer, if 
the state pays 
the wages. 
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THE LOVELY RESULTS OF ARTISTRY IN GREEK COIN MAKING 
The Attic tetradrachm (see page 1550) became so firmly established as the standard Greek coin that 
no attempt was made to change its somewhat crude design In other states, however, Greek 
genius produced such exquisitely beautiful silver corns as this tetradrachm with laurel-wreathed 
Apollo from Catana, stater with tiny field mouse on an ear of barley from Metapontum, distater 
with charging bull from Thuru and decadrachm with eagles on a dead hare from Acragas. 

From Dr. G. F Hill, ' Select Grech Cotin,' G Van Dost, Part- 
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receives exactly the same amount, one 
drachma a clay 

The potter, like the stonemason, had 
his materials ready to his hand ; the clay 
of Cape Colias was as indispensable to him 
as the marble of Pentelicus was to his 
fellow craftsman, and even before the 
Persian Wars the finest examples of his 
skill were exported, especially to Italy, 
on a large scale. From the very first 
metics were engaged m the trade, and the 
names of many of the vase painters. 
Dims, Brygos, Mys, Lydos, plainly in¬ 
dicate their alien origin. But it is possible 
that often the master potter to whom the 
workshop belonged was an Athenian and 
that he employed the foreign designer. 
In any case the potter tended to hand on 



FINE PORTRAIT OF A CITIZEN 


An ordinary roadside tomb lias preserved this 
convincingly real portrait of Tynnias, a common¬ 
place citizen of fifth century Athens. Grace and 
dignity mark every line of the loosely draped 
iigure posed so naturally on the homely chair. 

From Pctcy Gardner, 1 Sculptured Tombs of Hellas ' 


his business to his son, his workshop was a 
family affair, and the apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem was usual. ‘ How long,' says Plato, 
‘ does the potter’s son watch his father 
before he touches the wheel 1 ' 

On the vases themselves wc see pictures 
of young learners bending over their work, 
and we know that between all the little 
ateliers of the Ceramicus 
there reigned a spirit of Tradesmen and 
healthy emulation. If we Artists too 
had walked through the 
potters’ quarter wc should have found, not 
a dozen large factories employing hundreds 
of hands and turning out the same article, 
but a hundred or so of small workshops, 
each with a staff of about a dozen, and 
never repeating themselves. Plis cups and 
pots and vases were meant for daily use, 
but to the potter they were things of 
beauty ; and it was only fitting that the 
prize for the victor in the Panathenaic con¬ 
tests should usually be an amphora made by 
an Attic craftsman and filled with Attic oil. 

The typical Athenian, then, was an artist 
first and a tradesman afterwards. Every¬ 
thing that came from his workshop bore 
the mark of his own personality. He made 
every trade into an art, just as the Roman 
made every art into a trade. The joiner 
took as much pride in the shape of his 
chairs as did Hepplewhite, and the shield 
maker was not content with turning 
out a good solid article of seasoned leather 
and tempered metal. When he had satisfied 
the claims of utility, he began to indulge 
his fancy and would invent for every 
customer his own special shield device. It 
might be thought that slave labour would 
of necessity have led to mechanical results ; 
but as a matter of fact slave labour in 
fifth century Athens was kept in its proper 
place. In most workshops half a dozen 
slaves sufficed for the rough preliminary 
work ; the finished article was the product 
of free labour. In only one industry were 
slaves employed on a large scale ; and here 
a brief account of the silver mines at 
Laurium will not be out of place. 

The district of Laurium in the pro¬ 
montory of Sunium was the nearest 
equivalent that Athens possessed to a 
' Black Country,’ and the silver and lead 
extracted from the mines there were as 
important in the national economy as 
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iron and. coal are to England. How far 
the silver mines were responsible for her 
commercial success we need not now 
consider ; it is certain, however, that the 
period when they' were most actively 
worked was also the period of her greatest 
prosperity. That silver existed at Laurium 
had always been known, but it was not 
till 4S3 B.C., just before the invasion of 
Xerxes, that a prospector ‘ struck rich,’ 
and operations on a large scale began. 

The state assumed ownership and mining 
concessions at a high rent were given out 
on contract. Only citizens were eligible 
to hold a claim ; they organized their 
workings as the}' pleased, and took their 
profit from the sale of the ore. In some 
cases, as might be expected, the gains 
were large, and most of the big fortunes 
in Athens owed their origin to this source. 
But the general rule was for a man to take 
a small claim, hire or buy a gang of about 
thirty slaves, and be content with a 
steady moderate income. The mint was 
the mine owner’s best customer, and from 
his silver ingots, doubly refined, were 
stamped the Attic tetradrachms, the ‘ owls 
of Laurium,’ which in the fifth century 
were not only the standard Mediterranean 
currency but also the most valuable of 
Athenian exports. 

The mines could not have been worked 
without slave labour, and of the adult 
male slaves in Attica it has been calculated 
that more than half were 
Slave labour in thus employed. When a 
the Silver Mines slave found himself at 
Laurium he stayed there, 
often for no very long period, until he died. 
The conditions were bad, the hours long— 
ten hours’ work followed by ten hours’ 
rest—and the labour exhausting. The 
weaker men were kept above ground, 
where the ore was crushed in mortars and 
hand mills, washed and smelted; the 
stronger did the actual mining. In 
galleries three feet wide and three feet 
high, on their knees, their backs or their 
stomachs, they hewed with pick and 
mattock. There was no ventilation, 
no sanitation; the heat must have been 
cruel, the odours almost unbearable; and 
the iron rings can still be seen in the 
passages from which a worker whose 
output did not satisfy his overseer was 
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YOUNG ATHENIAN WHO FELL IN BATTLE 


In striking contrast to the peaceful citizen 
opposite is this young soldier, Aristonautes Clad 
in helmet and cuirass, with 'chlamvs' flowing 
over his shield arm, he is portraiel charging 
over the battlefield where he fell. 
rrom Pirn Gardner, ' Sculptured Tom'o 0/ tidin' 

trussed up for a whipping. A man of 
ordinary humanity—and very few Ath¬ 
enians were actively cruel—preferred not 
to visit his concession at Laurium; he 
regarded it as a necessity and thought 
about it as little as possible. 

He was the more able to do this because 
his own time was very' fully occupied. An 
Athenian did not delegate to others the 
task of governing; he took an active 
part himself in running the state. The 
idea at the back of his democracy was 
equality : not equality in wealth or social 
position or intellectual ability, which he 
knew to be impossible, but equality' in 
rights and opportunities for social service. 
Every citizen of Athens was equal before 
the law, and furthermore every citizen 
had an equal chance with his fellows of 
legislating, of holding office and of 
administering justice. 
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To begin with, there was a very large 
number of executive posts and boards of 
officers, posts of no particular impoitance 
and very slenderly paid These places 
were only held for one year, no one was 
eligible twice, and the appointment was 
made by lot fiom all who oltered them¬ 
selves. It was thought that any man of 
decent leputation would be competent to 
perform the routine work that normally 
foims the bulk ol public business, and this 
system ensured that as many citizens as 
possible became acquainted with the 
details of government and the responsi¬ 
bilities of office. For the more impoitant 
positions, such as the Board of Generals 
and the Treasury Board, where special 
qualifications were necessary, an election 
was held. But the Council of Five 
Hun died, which was the nearest appioacli 
that Athens had to a modern government, 
was, like the mass of minor officials, 
appointed annually by lot from the 
whole body of the people ; and if the lot 
fell upon a man, he was obliged to serve. 

A committee of fifty members of the 
Council, sitting for five weeks, attended 
to all matters of public urgency, convened 
the Council when necessary, and four times 
in each month summoned the citizens to 
a general Assembly. It was a duty 



HUMAN TOUCH IN DECORATIVE ART 
A somewhat touching glimpse into national 
character is given by tins vase painting of an old 
Athenian sadly yet pioudly helping his son to 
don his hoplite aimoui The vase dates from 
about 4 80 no, the year of Salamis 

Vatican Museum, photo, Alinan 

incumbent upon every one to be present 
at this meeting, and a payment of half a 
drachma, about fivepence in our money, 
could be claimed from the state for 
attendance. To the Assembly the Council 
submitted the proposals which they them¬ 
selves had previously considered. ' Should 
war be declared immediately ? 1 
' Should the fleet be manned 
for active service ? ’ ' Should 

special contributions in money 
be asked for fiom wealthy 
citizens ? ’—all questions which 
could be answered by a direct 
affirmative or negative. If a 
debate was demanded, the 
proposals could be discussed 
before the vote was taken; 
if no one wished to speak, 
they were at once put to the 
meeting. 

The Assembly only met once 
a week, and often its pioceed- 
mgs were such a pure form¬ 
ality that no great importance 
attached to them. The real 
instrument whereby the sov¬ 
ereign people kept a check 
upon the executive was the 
'Heliaea, ’ the Jury Courts. 
These were the very centre of 



CUT OFF IN THE FLOWER OF HIS YOUTH 


A master’s hand is evident in tins funeral vase in the National 
Museum, Athens It depicts the shade of an Athenian youth 
wearing the characteristic ‘chlamys,’ watching a gill bringing 
offerings to lay upon his own grave-stone, on the steps of which 
11 i butes of wreaths and oil flasks are already deposited 
from Pfuhl, 4 Martei pieces of Greek PaintingC hallo & Wmdm 
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the democratic system, and they require 
a particular description 

On every business day five thousand 
Athenians gave their services to the state 
as jurymen, and received from the state 
half a drachma as their day’s fee. Ar¬ 
ranged in ten panels of five hundred each, 
they took their places in the morning, 
each panel in its allotted court, and settled 
themselves to listen to what an Athenian 
most loved, a display of eloquence and 
forensic skill, before giving at the end of 
the day their own final and decisive 
verdict. To the Courts nearly every 
matter of public importance eventually 
came. Private law-suits were only part 
of their work; although in litigious 
Athens these were plentiful enough. 

Their most important function lay in 
their dealings with politicians, legis¬ 
lators and magistrates. If a politician, 
for example, had succeeded in inducing 
the Council to propose and pass a decree 
through the Assembly, he could still be 
indicted in the Courts on the very general 
ground that his decree contravened the 
spirit of the Athenian constitution; and 
such indictments were by no means un¬ 


common. Again, if a man wished to 
repeal an old law or to introduce a new 
law, the Comts acted as a judicial com 
mittee ; counsel on cither side wc-ie heaid 
and the jurors decided whcthei am 
change was advisable As for the an¬ 
nually appointed magis¬ 
trates, they were made to Functions of 
feel their dependence on die Jury Courts 
the Courts at every step 
Directly after his election a magistrate’s 
fitness for office could be legally chal¬ 
lenged. At any time during his year’s 
tenure he could be impeached before a 
jury for malversation. His accounts were 
audited every month on the Court's in¬ 
structions, and at the end of the year he 
had to submit to a judicial inquiry into 
all his acts. Athenian jurors took their 
responsibilities very seriously, and attend¬ 
ance at the Courts must certainly hare 
occupied a large part of an elderly citi¬ 
zen’s time, while men of military age, 
besides taking their part in all these civic 
duties, were constantly liable to be called 
up for service in the forces of the state. 

We have now enumerated most of 
the forms of work in which Athenians 



AN ATHENIAN BRIDE BEING PREPARED FOR THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 
Little winged loves flitting about among tile girls emphasise the meaning of this picture of a bride 
being arrayed for her wedding. One of the maidens dresses the bride’s hair, watched critically by- 
two other girls, and yet others are busy with accessories of her toilet. Gold and white are used 
freely in this red-figured vase—Attic work of the middle of the fourth century which, apart from 
its delicate beauty, is noteworthy for the minute details of drapery and furniture of the period. 

From Fttriteangler-Rfichhold, ' Griechischs Vusmmakrst,' Bruckmanu A G. 
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ROCK ALTAR OF DEMOCRACY : THE BEMA ON THE PNYX 


Memories of the political development of Athens ccnltem the rugged ruins of this stepped plat¬ 
form, all that remains of the Berna, or lostrum, of the Pnyx On this plateau the Ecclesu or 
Assembly was held throughout the gieat period of Athens in the fifth and fouith centuries Be 
All citizens qualified to attend the Ecclesia had the right of speech and, when put ' m possession 
of the House,’ mounted the Bema and thence addressed the assembly 


engaged, and have tiaced the progress of 
industry at Athens foi nearly a hundred 
years. The citizens, who at the beginning 
of the fifth century had been mostly all 
farmers, began during the brilliant years of 
Pericles’ administration to take up their 
homes in the city, to devote less personal 
attention to their helds and to give their 
time moie and more to politics and public 
business. Agriculture, which had been the 
staple industry of the country, fell some¬ 
what into the back- 

Social change ground, and by the 
wrought by Pericles j^ear 430 B.C. Athens, 
becoming the chief 
financial and commercial centre in the 
Mediterranean, drew the greatei part of 
her wealth from her ships, her mines and 
her workshops. The industrial revolution 
that has been going on in England for two 
centuries was in Athens completed within 
a few decades; and that the change was 
not unprofitable to the citizen class we 
know from one fact, 

In the year 480, out of thirty thousand 
Athenians, about twenty thousand could 
be classed as poor men ; in 431, while the 


total of citizens had risen to forty thou¬ 
sand, the proletariat was no larger than it 
had been half a centmy before ; the in¬ 
crease of ten thousand was entiiely due 
to the increase in the well-to-do middle 
class. The members of this latter section 
of society, though they did not engage in 
manual labour or in retail trade, still led, 
as we have seen, very busy lives, dividing 
their energies fairly equally between the 
supervision of their landed property and 
invested capital, and the general inteiests 
of the state Below them in the social 
scale, although their equals in all political 
rights, came the twenty thousand poorer 
citizens, who depended for subsistence 
on manual labour and the meaner fonns 
of trade. This was the class that derived 
the greatest material benefits from the 
democratic system. For them Pericles 
organized his great building schemes ; for 
them payment for all public services was 
introduced ; if they wished to attend the 
theatre they could claim the price of 
admission; if they served as jurors they 
took the threc-obol fee ; and if they were 
lolled in battle their orphans were reared 
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at the country’s expense. We may con- stream of spectators, climbing up the steep 
jectuie that the help they obtained from gangways on the hillside and distributing 
the state, added to their own earnings, themselves upon the tiers ot wooden 
enabled them to keep well above the benches which form the auditorium, 
poverty line; but they certainly had to Even so the theatre is not yet quite 
work and to work hard. Still, as Pericles full ; there is room in the spacious stun¬ 
says in his Funeral Oration, Athens, in her circle for nearly twenty thousand people 
care for all citizens, devised for them many and the ushers are busy packing them 
forms of recreation to relieve the strain closely together m the narrow seats. The 
of life; and to Athenian amusements we more luxunous have brought cushions to 
may next turn. Our first scene must be sit on, and the more careful a supply of 
the theatre. nuts and fruit ; for this is an all day 

An early spring morning, 45S b.c., in ceremony, and once 111 his place a man 
the precinct of the god Dionysus on the must stay there until the end of the aftei- 
south-eastern slope of the Acropolis, noon. There is still some time to wait 
The city is full of strangers before the performance begins, but the 
Athens at Play : come on business or plea- audience are already supplied by nature 
the Theatre sure from Asia and the with an entrancing spectacle. 

islands ; for although From the open hill they can see, in the 
Athens is at war with Corinth and luminous haze of the Attic atmosphere, the 
Aegina, her fleet stfll keeps the sea open, white road stretching across the plain 
and to-day citizens and strangers are from the flat brown roofs of the upper city 
flocking to the theatre where, in the to the Piraeus. Beyond the maze of 
god's honour, the new plays for the year masts and rigging clustered about the 
are to be performed. The first arrivals docks the sea sparkles in the sunlight, and 
secured their places soon after midnight, on its blue surface a squadron of war 
and since sunrise there has been a steady triremes is visible, practising manoeuvres. 



WHERE THE DEAD OF ATHENS SLEEP BESIDE THE BROAD HIGHWAY 


Hie Street of Tombs, the principal cemetery of Athens, lay outside the Dipylon Gate, on the 
north-west of the city The tombs were ranged in rows, usually in order of families, along both sides 
of the highway, and the monuments are models of artistic expression of restrained emotion Two 
striking memorials appear in this photograph, one crowned by a large bull, the other by a Molossian 
hound. The temple-like monument m front of the former lias faint traces of painting. 
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Salamis with its glorious memories and 
hostile Aegina, the eye-sore of Piraeus, 
both seem quite close, and beyond Argolis 
a gleam of whiteness betrays the summit 
of Mount Cyllene, eighty miles away in the 
heart of the Peloponnese. 

But Mediterranean folk seldom appre¬ 
ciate the beauties of nature with the 
enthusiasm which is the Northerner’s 
compensation for his own grey skies. To 
the majority of the audience the view is 
too familiar to excite the admiration it 
deserves, and they prefer 
Current Topics to spend their time in 
of the Day looking about them and 
conversing with their 
neighbours. Topics are not lacking, and 
a true Athenian is never weary of talk. 
There are the merits of the previous 
day's performance to discuss, and a fore¬ 
cast of what Aeschylus is going to present 
to his countrymen to-day to be attempted. 
One man is acquainted with the leader of 
the chorus, which has for some weeks 
been busily rehearsing, and he assures his 
friends that a new tenor has been engaged 
for the leading role, and that the choral 
odes surpass in grandeur and complexity 
of rhythm all that even Aeschylus has 
yet produced. Another declares that to 
his certain knowledge the plays will be 
mounted with a magnificence never before 
attempted; one of the wealthiest citizens 
in Athens has undertaken to bear the 
cost and no expense will be spared. A 
third man, even better informed than the 
others, is able to give the reasons for 
this lavish generosity; there are political 
forces at work, he whispers, and Aeschylus 
intends to champion the rights of the 
Areopagus which Pericles and his friends 
have been so busy lately in whittling 
away. People of position are not alto¬ 
gether pleased with this new state social¬ 
ism, and it will be found to-day that 
Aeschylus is their spokesman. 

So the babble of talk and argument goes 
on among the excited groups. At this 
performance the contemporaries of Aeschy¬ 
lus, the men who fought and won at 
Marathon, are more conspicuous than usual, 
for many of the younger citizens are away 
on active service. Some are with the grand 
fleet in Egypt, others are on the southern 
frontier ready to repel a Corinthian attack. 
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others guard the north against the ever¬ 
present menace of Boeotia. The partisans 
of Pericles in the theatre are for once m 
the minority, and when at last the 
‘ Olympian ’ appears and takes his place of 
honour in the front row, he is greeted with 
as many cries of reproach as cheers of 
welcome. He sits unmoved and thoughtful, 
and almost immediately attention is 
diverted from him as the foreign ambassa¬ 
dors file into their reserved seats ; grandees 
from Thessaly in richly embroidered robes, 
envoys from Argos angling for support in 
the Peloponnese and, most exciting spec¬ 
tacle of all, the three swarthy Egyptians 
who have persuaded the board of generals 
to help them against Persia. 

The envoys are followed by the ten 
judges, chosen by lot, who will decide the 
prize of victory to the best set of plays. 
Then the great theatre falls silent; the 
aged priest of Dionysus is seen coming 
from sacrifice to the god. He walks slowly 
to his central throne with hands uplifted 
to heaven ; a flute thrills out one silvery 
note ; and the Agamemnon begins. 

Our next picture will be again one 
where spectacle and religion are combined. 
It is now a late July morning in the Outer 
Ceramicus, 438 b .c., and for five days Athens 
has been m a turmoil of excitement. The 
greatest of all the festivals is being cele¬ 
brated, the Panathenaea, 
the festival of Athena, Athens at Play: 
patron goddess of the city; the Festival 
and all the people have 
united in doing honour to heaven, their 
country, and themselves. So elaborate 
are the preparations required that this 
particular feast only takes place once in 
four years, but in the year in which it 
comes it is always b^ far the most im¬ 
portant event in the calendar. On this 
occasion, moreover, there are circumstances 
that give it a unique interest. 

Two decades have passed since the 
glorious year when the Agamemnon was 
fh'St performed, the year that is still kept 
fresh in men’s minds by the monument in 
the Ceramicus recording the names of the 
Athenians who, in those twelve months, 
were killed in battle in Cyprus, Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Halieis, Aegina and Megara. 
Now Athens is reaping the reward of their 
sacrifice. For a moment war has ceased, 
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EXAMPLE OF ATTIC VASE PAINTING AT ITS UNEQUALLED BEST 
Gieck vase forms and vase pamtmg readied their highest expression at Athens in the mid-fifth 
century B.c., when the rod-figure style (see next page) was used for all but deliberately archaistic 
work On this splendid amphora, showing a young warrior for whom Victory is pouring wine, note 
the purity of outline the minute delicacy of the details, and the restraint of the incidental ornament. 

British Museum 
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PROGRESS OF A CENTURY IN THE GLORIOUS WARES OF ANCIENT GREECE 
Various periods, shapes and styles of Greek vases from Attica arc here illustrated The topmost archaic 
amphora shows the sacrifice of Polyxena The lowermost [Achilles slaying Penthesilea , signed bv 
Exelaas) and tile krater (Athena crowning a haipist) contrast the black-figured and the red-figured 
techniques m the first the figures are black silhouettes on the red of the clay, with details scored 
through or added m white or purple, m the second it is the background that is blacked in 

British Museum 
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BEAUTIFUL VESSELS DESTINED FOR THE DARKNESS OF THE TOMB 
One class of Attic vessels differs from the red-figure and black-figure vases m being painted in 
colours on a white ground Thev are mostly lekythi or oil-pots, used for anointing the dead and so 
placed in great numbers in tombs , but sometimes the method was employed for other vessels, such 
as the lovely kylix (bottom left) with Aphrodite ndiug on a goose On the lekytbi the subjects are 
funerary , the example (right) shows a young warrior being laid in lus tomb by Death and Sleep 

British Museum 
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HIGH TIDE OF GREEK LIFE 

and in this brief breathing space the 
people have been able to devote all their 
energies to the arts of peace and to the 
adornment of their town. 

The Outer Ceramicus has been laid out 
by Cimon as a public resort, the Inner 
Ceramicus beautified by frescoed porticoes 
and colonnades. The theatre of Dionysus 
has been remodelled by Pericles, and near 
it the covered building of the Odeum 


Chapter 41 

an institution which Peisistratus had 
originally founded, now by an ironical 
turn of fortune combined with a celebra¬ 
tion of the heroic deed of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton in slaying Hipparchus, brother 
of the tyrant Hippias, and held upon 
the anniversary of the tyrant’s death. 
On the next two days gymnastic sports 
of every kind, and on the third night 
the relay torch race, one of the most 



PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 
Thetnistocles erected the existing north wall of the Acropolis after the departure in 479 b.c. of the 
Persians, who had destroyed the earlier fortifications. The wall on the south and east sides was 
added after the victory of the Eurymedon in 467 b.c. by Cimon, who also extended and heightened 
Themistocles' wall and levelled the ground untii the enclosed area received its present shape and 
dimensions. The great monuments of the classical epoch date from the age of Pericles. 


erected for musical performances. Above 
all, the Acropolis has been made the visible 
centre of the wealth, the piety and the 
festive splendour of the imperial city. 
There, for the last nine years, the Parthe¬ 
non has been in course of building. A host 
of masons under Ictinus has been 
squaring the stones and fluting the taper¬ 
ing columns of the shrine. A band of 
sculptors under Pheidias has been carving 
thg bas-reliefs and statue groups for 
pediments and frieze. And Pheidias himself 
has made from ivory and-gold the image 
of the goddess whose abode on earth the 
Parthenon is to be. To-day the Maiden’s 
house is ready for the Maiden’s statue, and 
all Athens is alert to see her take possession 
of her new home. 

Throughout the week competition has 
followed on competition, procession on 
procession, and feast on feast. On the first 
day musical and literary contests in the 
Odeum and the recitations from Homer, 


popular of all spectacles. In this teams 
compete one against the other, passing 
from hand to hand a blazing torch without 
permitting it to go out, and finishing at 
the Cave of Pan just outside the city wail. 
The competitors in all these athletic 
contests are arranged by degrees of age, 
boys, youths and men, and the victors 
receive jars filled with olive oil and orna¬ 
mented with paintings of athletic scenes. 

The fourth day was given up to chariot 
racing and to exhibitions of horsemanship 
in the Hippodrome near Piraeus, and on 
that evening there were rowing matches 
between war triremes close to the shore. 
Finally, on the fifth day, there was a 
typically Greek event, a beauty contest 
confined to that sex which Greeks con¬ 
sidered superior, the male. Each of the ten 
tribes into which the people were divided 
entered twenty-four men, and the prize was 
given to that tribe whose representatives 
were judged to be the comeliest in appear - 
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THE HIGH TIDE 



WINE FOR LIBATIONS TO ATHENA 
Preceded by a marshal, youths bearing offerings marched in the 
great Panalhonaic procession. Some carried trays or baskets 
of assorted gifts ; some, like the three here pictured, large 
pitchers filled with wine. Behind them came the musicians, 
four flute players and four lyre players in each little band. 

.•1 crop oil's Museum, Alliens ; photo , Alinnri 


ance, the fittest in physical condition, 
and the most tastefully dressed. 

All these competitions, however exciting 
though they be in themselves, are meant 
only as a yrrelude to the great proces¬ 


sional offering which is to take 
place on this, the sixth day of 
the festival. From daybreak 
the Ceramicus has been the 
centre of busy preparations, 
The white cattle for sacrifice 
and the sheep with silvery 
fleeces that the colonies send 
as offerings lo the goddess are 
drawn up in lines. The richer 
youthsof Athens have groomed 
their stmxty little horses, 
donned their short riding 
cloaks, their crested helmets 
and their bright metal greaves, 
and are waiting the order to 
ride off bare-baclc. Near them 
stand the four-horse chariots 
which only the wealthiest can 
afford to maintain, their 
teams magnificently capari¬ 
soned, their drivers gay in 
festal attire. The victors in the 
games, wearing their crowns of 
olive leaves, have had their 
station assigned to them, and 
flute players are ready to pipe them a 
triumphant march as they go. 

Even the aliens are allowed a humble 
share in the city’s rejoicing. As a reminder 
of their dependent condition, however, 



YOUNG KNIGHTS MAKING READY TO RIDE IN THE PROCESSION 


The Ceramicus by the Dipylon Gate was the place where the procession was marshalled and from day¬ 
break it was the scene of busy preparations, Detached incidents in these were chosen by Pheidias 
as subjects for the west frieze of the Parthenon. This slab, for example, depicts a young Athenian 
donning his short riding cloak and another, already cloaked, fastening his greaves. Their small and 
sturdy horses, bare-backed but groomed to perfection, stand beside them in charge of a groom. 

British Museum i photo , Mansell 
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OSTENTATIOUS FOUR-HORSED CHARIOTS OF THE PLUTOCRACY 


Only the richest citizens of Athens could afford to maintain a four-horsed chariot with its necessary 
complement of charioteer and ' apobates,' whose skill in vaulting from horse to horse, leaping on to 
the bare back when travelling at high speed, and other feats of equestrian dexterity reflected credit 
on his wealthy employer. All the four-horsed chariots available took part in the Panathenaic 
procession, the teams magnificently caparisoned and their drivers gay in festal attire. 

From Smith, ' The Sculptures a / the Parthenon * British Museum 
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5 frieze of the Parthenon is a continuous band of sculpture nearly 3 feet 4 inches high and 524 feet in length over all. Its main theme is the procession 
the occasion of the Panathenaic festival, the principal feature of which was the offering of a new robe to the goddess Athena- This 1 peplos ' was a 
ven mantle which, folded once lengthwise and twice breadthwise, was draped over the gold and ivory image of Athena. This slab on the east side of 
die Parthenon shows a priest in the act of folding the peplos square, assisted by a lad who grips one angle of the cloth between his elbow and his side, 

British Afuscum : photo t Manf.cU 
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statue gleam in the subdued light, to be 
draped reverently upon her shoulders. A 
herald from the top of the steps cries out 
to the people that the goddess has deigned 
to accept their offering, and the huge 
multitude, citizens, aliens, slaves and 
foreigners, disperses for one great final 
carouse before they take up the burden 
of work upon the morrow. 

So much then for annual plays and 
festivals ; let us now take an Athenian’s 
daily recreation and imagine that it is 
a spring afternoon, 424 b.c., outside the 
city walls in the grove of the hero Aca-. 
cl emus. The sun is shining brightly and 
small groups of men, with 
Athens at Play : stout sandals on their feet 
the Gymnasium and carrying walking - 
sticks, are making their 
way leisurely to the playing fields upon 
the banks of the Cephisus. In summer 
the little river sinks into its stony bed, 
but on this early spring day it is still a 
considerable stream. There have been 
heavy rains in the mountains among 
which it rises and it is running strongly 
down to the sea. Its course inland can 
be plainly traced by the 
thick belt of grey - green 
olive trees that stretch past 
the hills of Colonus to the 
north. But by the meadows 
of the Academy there is a 
break in their dark verdure 
and long lines of poplars and 
planes, watered by rivulets 
from the main stream, give an 
effect of lighter green and 
cooler shade. 

The wide expanse of ground 
sloping down to the river is 
already thickly dotted with 
men of all ages from eighteen 
to seventy, some resting, others 
engaged in various sports; and 
as the afternoon draws on the 
numbers increase, for every 
Athenian of the leisured class 
considers it a prime duty to 
take some form of active exer¬ 
cise every day. From the 
roadway you may see them 
passing first into a range of 
low white buildings which front 
the playing fields. Through a 


passage they enter a large hall, the Ap xlv- 
terion, opening directly on to the colon¬ 
nade which surrounds the central court. 

Here the athlete's first task is to strip 
himself of his clothes. All physical exer¬ 
cises are performed naked, and to wear 
even a loin cloth is the mark of a barbarian, 
a relic of that false shame from which the 
Greeks so happily freed themselves. His 
next business is to anoint himself all over 
with oil, and carefully to rub it into his 
skin. Every Athenian carried an oil ilask 
as we carry an umbrella, and this constant 
practice of embrocation not only gave 
their bodies the rich golden brown tint 
which they considered the perfection of 
manly beauty, but was also a safeguard 
against chills. As Lucian says: 

When their first pithless tenderness is 
past, we strip our youths and aim at harden¬ 
ing them to the temperature of the various 
seasons tilt heat does not incommode them 
nor frost paralyse them. Then we anoint 
them with oil by way of softening them into 
suppleness. It would be absurd that leather, 
dead stuff as it is, should be made tougher 
and more lasting by being softened with 
oil and the living body get no advantage 
from the same process. 



CATTLE FOR THE SACRIFICE 
Tributes of cows and sheep—the latter being offerings from 
the colonies—appear at the head of the procession on the north 
side of the frieze. So far as is known the Athenians only 
offered cows, and these are shown here being led by a youth. 

Acropolis Museum, Athens ; photo, Alinari 
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THE HIGH TIDE 



Childhood always finds its own happiness This 
little maid's greatest treasures were her doll and 
her pet goose, and it is as she used to play 
with them that she is pictured on hei tomb 
Glyplolhek, Munich, photo, Dr IVccUit 


His oiling over, our athlete goes next 
into the Konistenon and powders himself 
freely with dust, which was thought to 
close the pores of the skin, check excess¬ 
ive perspiration and keep the body cool. 

Then at last he is ready for exercise. If 
he is alone he will probably visit the 
Korykeion, and wrestle with the heavy 
sacks that hang there, or punch the lighter 
balls, before he goes into the open to prac¬ 
tise 1 mining and jumping. But it is more 
likely that he will have a companion, and 
then the pair will engage in a wrestling 
or a boxing match. Wrestling was one of 
the favourite sports at Athens, a science 
and an art, invented by the national hero 
Theseus, its rules drawn up by Athena 
herself. Victory alone was not sufficient ; 
the winner must win gracefully and 
according to the precepts of the schools. 

After their wiestling the two friends may 
take a turn at throwing the discus or 
flinging the javelin, exercises designed to 
strengthen the body muscles which in 
modem life are so neglected ; and then 
they will perhaps find it advisable to repair 
to the bath house. Like everything else 


in the Academy, this is a very simple 
affair, a bare room with a large stone 
basin on a stand as its chief feature. There 
they will scrape the oil, dust and dirt from 
their limbs with a flesh sciapcr, and 
swill each other down by turns from a 
bucket. Their toilet thus completed, 
they will resume their clothes and stroll 
out again, this time as spectators 

There is no lack of interesting sights to 
engage their attention. In one place a 
little company has hired a flute player, 
and to the sound of his music are leaping, 
one after the other, with dumb-bells in their 
hands, into the long-jump pit In another 
a squad of military enthusiasts has been 
drilling in full panoply of sword, shield, 
spear and helmet, and is now listening 
to an amateur expert who is explaining 
a new weapon he has invented, a com¬ 
bination of spear and scimitar. 

A cock-fight is going on in a quiet 
corner, and upon the level ground by 
the river two teams of young men, who 



MEMORIAL OF MOTHER-LOVE 


Athenian women led very secluded lives. They 
were given no education, married far too young 
and were not very efficient mothers. But their 
capacity for mother-love is justified by many 
an epitaph and many a tombstone such as this. 

British Museum 
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MAN'S MOST FAITHFUL FRIEND 

Argus, immortalised by Homer, is the archetype of canine 
fidelity ; but his devotion to his long absent master, Odysseus, 
had its parallel jn many a Greek home. Witness these grave 
sculptures from Thespiae and Orchmnenus, where youth and 
use are commemorated with their favourite rompamon, the dog 

Xatijihu Museum, , fl’oKi, iLvin 


have not forgotten their boy¬ 
hood, are engaged in a vigorous 
ball game, while in the shady 
colonnade parties of their elders 
are equally intent on draughts 
and chess. The colonnade is 
also the recognized place for 
discussions, and quite a number 
of people, young and old, are 
gathered there about a thick¬ 
set, snub-nosed man going 
prematurely bald, who by a 
process of question and answer 
is proving to his own satisfac¬ 
tion that neither he nor his 
auditors can be said really to 
know anything. 

Each one of these groups our 
two friends will visit in turn, 
acquiring wisdom in the pro¬ 
cess, until the cool of evening 
comes and they stroll back to 
Athens, discoursing, as young 
men will, of all things in heaven 
and earth. One of them, as it 
happens, is called Aristophanes, 
and in his ‘ Clouds ’ the next 
year he enshrined the memory 
of days such as these : 

Then you will below to the 
Academe go, and under the 
olives contend 

With your chaplet of reed in a 
contest of speed with some ex¬ 
cellent rival and friend, 

All fragrant with woodbine and peaceful 
content and the leaf which the lime 
blossoms fling. 

When the plane whispers love to the elm 
in the grove in the beautiful season of 
spring. 

In the temperate climate of ancient 
Athens most amusements took place in 
the day-time and in the open. Our 
last glimpse of Athenian 
Athens at Play : life shall be an autumn 
the Feast evening, 416 B.c., in the 
house of Callias at the 
Piraeus. Callias is one of the richest 
men in Athens; his trading interests 
extend over the eastern and western Medi¬ 
terranean from the Black Sea to the Gulf 
of the Lion, and, although he has been 
hard hit by the war with Sparta, he is 
hoping to make a new fortune out of the 
expedition to Sicily which he and his 


friends have engineered for next year. I11 
preparation for that event he has recently 
built himself a new house in one of Hip- 
podamns’ finest boulevards, and he is 
giving a dinner party there to-night to 
some of his confederates. 

The house is redolent with unusual 
odours. Callias’ wife and children have 
been sent off to bed, and a hired cook with 
his staff of helpers has established himself 
in the kitchen. Over one brazier a large 
pan of eels is simmering, over another a 
highly seasoned fricassee of game. The 
chef is preparing a dish of honey-cakes, 
and his assistants are busy dressing veget¬ 
ables in oil and vinegar. Meanwhile, the 
house slaves are engaged in the dining¬ 
room, getting out the wine cups and pre¬ 
paring everything for the meal. 

The room itself is plain to the point of 
bareness, but such furniture as it contains 
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Athens adopted from the East the luxurious habit of reclining at meals, the food and wine being 
served on low tables sot before the couches Dionysus and Heracles are so represented on this red- 
figured cup having a banquet together, at which two satyrs are acting as servants, One of these 
uncouth waiters has just filched a cake from the table and the artist probably found his subject in 
the so-called satyr-drama, a comic performance making fun of divine beings 

THE LIGHT SIDE OF ATHENIAN LIFE IN THE GOLDEN AGE 

Bnttsh Museum and Turtw&ngler Retchhold , * Grxeclnsche Vasentnalcrei* 
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Women were leprescnted at Athenian dinnei parties only by the professional acliesses dancing girls 
and Ante plnjers who were engaged to amuse the guests One such dancing gul is depicted on this 
cup (left) puonetting before a >oung man who is holding her (lute On the vase (right) is a clever 
representation of one of the aciobats probably Syracusan who often performed on such occasions 
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is of exquisite proportions Eight guests 
aie expected, and accordingly four couches, 
made of fine wood with colouied mlats 
and silver fittings have been heaped with 
cushions Four small tables with noiy 
feet, somewhat lower than the couches, 
are set m readiness near them Upon a 
buffet at the side of the room are eight 
drinking cups, signed by Duns and 
towei mg above them the huge mixing 
bowl m which the wane is to be blended, a 
two handled black vessel, with figures 
of satyis in red dancing round upon it 
By this time the master of the house 
Ins armed from the gymnasium with his 
young boy friend, Ly sides, and the, other 
guests soon follow Lvsamas, the father 
of Lyaicles, a man as wealthy as Calhas 
himself, is accompanied by r the two 
orators who know' best how to catch the 
eai of the Assembly Hippomcus, Cal 
lias’ partner, has insisted on bringing the 
stonemason Socrates whom we have met 
in the Academy and whose reputation as 
a talkei has already made him invaluable 
at such gatherings as these Lastly there 
is the guest of honour, Nicias, the head of 
the Impel ial-Conservative Party at Athens, 



A BULL DRINKING-HORN 
Caprice \ms qi\en full in the design lor 

drinking cup^ lUc e were often moul Ic 1 m 
the form ot animals henK like thi*> hne bull 
rhjton the upper pirt being not infrequently 
painted in the red liguie style 
Rrtii h If ts .t tm 

marked out even now r as leader of next 
years great undertaking 

When all are in their places on the 
couches, servants come round with 
scented water for the hands Knives and 
forks there are none, for an Athenian 
meal usually consists of simple cereal 
dishes oi even of plain bread and cheese 



m LADY’S TOILET IN THE DAYS OF PERICLES 
Woman s life m classic Athens was rather aimless, her toilet being her principal occupation apart 
from actual supervision of her children and borne Maids doing their mistresses hair, lacmg their 
sandals and bringing them tnnkets or perfumes are the subject of the decoration on manj of their 
lewel-boxes These were called 'pyxides,'because inmost instances they were of boxwood bntthey 
were also made of terra-cotta They were usually cylindrical, with a cover, and stood on three feet 
From Furiw<tn%ltr Retchhold , Gnsdnscke Vastnmaltm,' Druikmann A G 
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STREET HAWKERS OF OLD ATHENS 


Pedlars played their part m the social life of 
Greece, not as a rule travelling fiom place to 
place, but frequenting the market-place m 
large towns or plying from door to door, much 
like licensor] stieet-hawkers to-day. 

From Fitrtioun "l-r-Rnchholtl, Gncclu^che Vasenmaleret ’ 

This is a special occasion ; hut the food 
is still taken with the fingers, and pieces 
of soft bread serve as napkins. After the 
solids have been consumed hands are again 
washed, the wine is brought forward for the 
first time, and a libation poured out to the 
gods. Then the tables are changed and set 
with dessert, and the symposium begins. 


A symposium was by no means merely 
the drinking party that its name would 
indicate. It is tine that Callias’ servants 
stand ready to fill his guests’ glasses with 
the mixture of wine and water that is 
customary ; but drinking is only a very 
small and unimportant part of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Two flute-girls are in attendance, 
and to their music Lysicles begins by 
singing the patriotic ballad of ' Har- 
modius.’ At its conclusion one of the 
orators launches into a glowing panegyric 
of the boy’s beauty and modest grace, 
while Nicias in his turn gives the com¬ 
pany some confidential information he 
has leceived about the riches of Sicily. 

Then Hipponicus challenges Socrates to 
a game of ‘ Kottabos,’ and as he loses has 
to pay forfeit by composing an impromptu 
limerick. Hardly has the laughter at his 
attempt subsided when Callias claps his 
hands and some hired entertainers appear, 
a Syracusan actor with a girl acrobat and a 
boy musician. The lad performing upon 
the harp, the girl dances and throws 
somersaults through a hoop encircled with 
daggers, and as a finale the three mimic 
the story of Ares and Aphrodite caught 
in the toils by the jealous husband. 

Just as the actors are concluding their 
little play, a noise of shouting is heard in 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS THAT EVERY GREEK LEARNED TO PLAY 


Lyre and flute were the instruments m almost universal use among the Athenians. The flute— 
usually double—was made of reeds and had a mouthpiece and four or more holes or stops. The lyre 
had seven strings, stretched from tlie yoke to the sounding-board. It was played sitting, as shown in 
the painting on the left, the strings being thrummed from outside by the left hand and plucked 
with a plectrum, which was tied to the lyre, held in the right hand. 

Front Furtwangler-Rcichhald, ‘ Gnechisehe Vasenmaleret,' and British Museum 
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COPYBOOKS FOR LITTLE SCHOLARS 

Tablets like modern ' slate*?/ with \\a\ed surfaces were used h\ 
Greek school-children The frames wtr c perforated so that two 
tablets could be tied togethei, faces inwards, to form a book 
In this specimen, the copy is written by the master at the top 
and copied twice—both times incorrectly—by the pupil 

1/ tstUin 


the road and a violent knock¬ 
ing at the front door. A voice 
cries out ‘It is I, Alcibiades, 
and I am rather drunk. May 
I come in or shall I go away ? ' 

Callias leaps up from his couch 
and, after a little delay while 
the door is heing unbolted, the 
rising young politician makes 
his appearance. His face is 
flushed, he is wearing a garland 
of roses, and it is plain that 
his description ot himself is 
not altogether false. But the 
sight of his mentor, Socrates, 
somewhat cools his excitement, 
and when room is made for him 
on one of the couches he settles 
down quietly enough, and lis¬ 
tens while his friend introduces 
a discussion, ' Is wealth neces¬ 
sary to happiness ? ’ Like most 
Socratic investigations, this lasts a long 
time. The flute-girls, who see that there is 
no further probability of their services being 
required, fall fast asleep, and Alcibiades soon 
follows their example. At the end Socrates 
convinces his auditors that the philosopher 
alone is really wealthy and really happy, 
inasmuch as he alone is really self-sufficient. 
And so the symposium ends. 


It may perhaps have been noticed that 
in an account which purports to describe 
social conditions at Athens scarcely any¬ 
thing has been said about women or about 
home life. The reason for the omission is 
that an Athenian took very little pleasure 
in or with women, and that home life 
as we know it scarcely existed. For those 
few men who liked female society there 



AN ATHENIAN SCHOOL OF THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


Music was an important part of the school curriculum. On this cup in the Berlin Museum a master, 
momentarily ignoring the plectrum, is depicted showing a pupil how to grasp the chords of the 
seven-stringed lyre by the left hand. On the right another pupil is reciting a poem, the text of 
which is written on the scroll in the master's hand. On the wall two lyres, a iiute case, a basket to 
hold manuscripts and two drmking-eups for the pupils’ use are hanging. 

From Furttettngler-Reichhald, * Grtechische VaseumalereiBruckmann A.G* 
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Scaled figures are less common than standing ones in Greek terra-cotta work, but tliev are equally 
charming and instructive in their fiecdom fiom the conventional poses of classic sculpture These 
figures of girls plaving knuckle bones illustrate tlie negligent nay of wearing the chiton indoors and 
the stvle of coiffure and, incidentally, the rather aimless life of Greek women and girls 


Tanagta m Boeotia lias pioved the most fruitful source of the terra-cotta figures of ' genie ’ type so 
popular with the Greeks, and the 'korai, 1 or maidens, of fouifh and thud centiuy manufacture are 
invaluable as illustrating the daily life of Greek women Hero we see the mode of diapmg chiton and 
tarnation fearing the hands free (right), and of drawing the mantle hood-fashion over the head (centre) 
and closely round the figure concealing the arms The sludr hat worn out of doors appears on the left. 

CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES OF GREEK WOMEN SHOWN IN TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES 

British Museum 
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HIGH TIDE OF GREEK LIFE 

were the ' hetairae,’ free foreign women, 
who, relying on then personal attractions, 
had come to the city, 01 had been 1m ited 
there by some travelled citizen under 
whose protection they weie domiciled But 
a ‘ female friend ’ was an expensive luxury, 
and m fifth-centurv Athens the numbei 
and the social impoitance of the hctanae 
vveic small It was m the Hellenistic \ge 
that the great courtesans flourished— 
Thais, Glycera, Phnne and the lest—for 
women then began to plav an equal part 
with men in affairs, and the riches of Asia 
flowing into Greek pockets made ever} 
sort of extravagance possible In tifth- 
ceiiturv Athens most women were either 
wives or slaves, neither kind regaided as 
lit objects for a man’s affections 

In no respect is the difference between 
an ancient Greek and a modem English¬ 
man so striking as in their var}ing con¬ 
ceptions of a man’s public and pmate 
obligations The noimal Englishman is a 
kind father, a fairly affectionate husband 
and a fairly considerate employer, but he 
can scarcely be called a good citizen. He 
pays his taxes ungraciously and with 
reluctance; he bitterly grudges the few 
days of jury service that the country 
occasionally requires of him, 
as for training himself in 
peace time so that he may 
be able to perform a citizen's 
duty in war, he loathes the 
very idea 

In both regai ds, m his de¬ 
votion to his home and m his 
mdiffeience to the state, he 
is the exact antithesis of the 
Greek An Athenian was an 
ardent patriot whose time 
and purse and life w ere alw a} s 
at his country's disposal He 
took a pude in keeping him¬ 
self ht for active campaigning 
until he had leached the age 
ol sixty But he was an in 
different father , lie wilfully 
shut his eyes to the evils of 
slavery , and in his conjugal 
relations he was altogether 
unsatisfactory 

Social functions m most 
modem countries are ar¬ 
ranged by women for women. 
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BABIES’ BOTTLES 500 B C 
When the babies h n c] to be u-tmed tbev wet* 
led 011 broth sweetened v wth lion i until the\ 
could di$es>t more soli 1 food Thar buttle,' or 
pip boats \itre similar to the feeding cup-, 
used for in\ alids to da\ 

I nt M sr j 

and a man’s social success depends as much 
upon his vifes peisonalitv as his own 4 
wife to-day is often her husbands com 
panion on the golf links and the tennis 
conit, his partner at bridge as well as in 
the serious business of life At Athens all 
forms of recreation were designed by men 
for men, and women weie no more allowed 
to share m them than they were allowed 
to manage property. The husband went 
out , the wife staved at home The husband 
mixed freely with his male companions, 
the wife rarely saw any man except her 
relatives, and lived within foui walls, a 
harem prisoner. 

Not that she enjojed any 
of those luxuries which are 
sometimes supposed to al¬ 
leviate the tedium of haiem 
life The house where she 
spent hci dajs lacked neaily 
all the conveniences which w e 
regard as essential Usually 
of one storey only and often 
without any windows, its 
front to the street was a 
blank w all of sun-dned bnck 
In the wall was one door, 
kept carefully closed, and 
through it the raie visitors 
passed mto an open court, 
sunounded by a veranda on 
to which all the house rooms 
opened and from which they 
obtained their light and air 
There was no water supply 
laid on, no plumbing or pipes 
of any kind, no drainage and 
no sanitary arrangements 
The kitchen fire had no 



•SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP' 
Considerable humour enlivens 
this terra-cotta figure of an 
old nurse walking up and 
down trying to soothe a baby 

British 1/tt-ffHw 
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chimney, and although the smoke was sup¬ 
posed to find an exit through a hole in the 
roof it generally preferred to remain m- 


HIGH TIDE OF GREEK LIFE 

a wife had arrived at years of discretion 
and might have been an intellectual com¬ 
panion for her husband, her beauty too 


doors. In the winter the only alleviation often was gone and she herself was worn 
against cold was furnished by small three- out, a premature old woman. 


legged braziers filled with burning charcoal 
which could be cairicd to wheie they 
weie needed most. The dim flame of an 
olive-oii lamp gave illumination at night. 

It is not surprising that a dwelling of 
this sort was used by its master chiefly as 
a doimitory. His wife stayed indoors and 
kept the house company ; his childien 
and their nurse played in the couitvaul; 
the five or six slaves who formed the 
establishment in a middle-class household 
went through their daily tasks of spinning 
and weaving, of fetching water and 
grinding corn, of buying provisions and 
preparing food; the husband was normally 
to be found anywhere except under his 
own roof. He might be in the market 
on business ; he might be visiting some 
manufactory in which he had an interest; 
he might be in the Law 
Courts or the Assembly; he 
might be strolling or loung- • >• ■ , J 

ing in the streets; but lie V'J 

was scarcely ever at home. 1 

We must acknowledge 
that in Athens wives seem L ; 

to have lacked the charm 
that is usually the natural 
gift of their sex. One reason % 
perhaps is that they were a 

married far too young— ^E&L. jtf 

the average age was about f- pf 

fifteen—and the result of 
these early marriages SgKi] 

was that by the time 


'r t 4 % 

, * * a 


For girls no education was considered 
necessary, and throughout their childhood 
thejq like their mothers, were kept in 
seclusion. They were valued only as 
potential bearers of legitimate children, 
and the most extreme precautions known 
to modern eugenics weie apparent!}' 
practised before marriage. But even as 
mothers they were not very efficient; 
owing to the narrowness of their lives and 
the poorness of their food, their physique 
was very inferior, and the wet-nurse was 
to be found in most families. Just as 
Breton girls are brought to Paris, so those 
Athenian households that could afford the 
expense hired some sturdy Lacedae¬ 
monian to take the mother’s place. It 
was in Sparta, where girls lived in the 
open and wrestled and raced with young 
men, that Paeonius found 
^ i ilie model for his Victory, 

: with her flying feet, deep 

bosom and firm rounded 
LCif&pIdi limbs (see page 1200). 

In Athens, such a type 
pc 11 ■ could hardly have been 
nRifl discovered and there can 

i doubt that the 

I physical and moral 
i degeneracy of Athenian 
1 women, the direct result of 
their cramped lives, was 
one the main causes of 
the all too steady decay of 
— the Athenian State. 



GREEK STYLES OF COIFFURE RECORDED IN WORKS OF ART 
Modes of wearing the hair in fashion at Syracuse are depicted in these coins: from left to right, 
the hair turned up under a bandeau but curling low over the brow (470-460); curls massed on 
the crown (460-450) ; and hair held under a fillet on the forehead and confined in a net at the back 
( 413-399 b c.). The stater of Terina (BruLlram) on the right (425-400 B c.) shows the back hair 
folded over a head-band. Simplicity characterises the coiffure of the fourth-century head above. 

From Dr. G. F. Hill, * Select Greek Cans 1 (G. Van Oest, Paris), and Bohn Museum 
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MAGNIFICENT DORIC PILLARS OF THE PARTHENON AGAINST AN ATTIC SKV 
The superb manner m which the Parthenon both blent with and dominated its glorious natural 
surroundings is well shown in this view towards Lvcabettus from the north-east angle , and suggests 
that the Greeks weie not as inditterent to scenery a= they are sometimes accused oi having been. 

Photo A tmarl 







WHERE PILGRIMS MOUNTED TO THE RESPLENDENT RELIGIOUS CENTRE OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE 
The stately approach to the Acropolis of Athens, a series of porches and vestibules built by Mnesicles and called the Propylaea, is a triumph of adaptation 
to circumstance. No symmetrical plan could be followed owing to the prejudice against interfering with certain sacred sites ; and by a happy inspiration a 
bastion of the old defences (right), too massive to remove, was crowned with the exquisite little Ionic shrine of Nike Apteros—' Victory come to stay/ 

Photo. Alinari 








From the Propylaea a path, led round the Parthenon to this, the eastern. ta?ade—the main entrance 
through which the snn streamed at dawn on to the gold and ivory statue of Athena. The building 
stood intact until 1687, when a Venetian shell set off the Turkish powder stored withm 


r— 



As he passed through the massed marble splendour of the Propylaea this is the view of the Parthenon 
that met the eye of the ancient Athenian. The desolation behind is masked by the still standing 
west wall of the cella, and imagination can replace the sculptures, many of which we still possess 

WHAT TIME AND WARFARE HAVE SPARED OF THE PARTHENON 

Photos, A]man 
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ONE OF THE BEST PRESERVED TEMPLES OF ALL HELLAS ; THE THESEUM AT ATHENS 
Called the Theseum, because some of its metopes illustrate adventures of Theseus, this magnificent Doric temple, coeval with the Parthenon, was more 
probably dedicated to Hephaestus. Together with the Parthenon it was used as a church in the Micldle Ages, to which chance it owes its preservation ; but 
there is no evidence that it suffered the further change into a mosque, like its sister building, or, like the Erechtheum opposite, into a Turkish harem. 

Photo, Alinari 
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PATIENT MAIDENS AND IONIC COLUMNS THAT GRACEFULLY SUPPORT THE ENTRANCES OF THE ERECHTHEUM 
North of the Pailhenon stands a moat cimoos Ionic temple that probably owes its unique shape to the necessity for including older shrines of tmnienmnn 
sanctity and avoiding others. It is called the Krcchtlieum, because part of it was certainly sacred to Erechtlieus; but the poich of the ChuynUdec. (left 
seemingly gave access to the torab of Cecrops, another legendary Athenian king, while the whole’was dedicated to Athena Polias. On the right is the north porch 

i 3 holos, A It min 








The east pediment showed the birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, but the central ltgures are 
lacking This lovely group, from the right angle, is generally called The Three Fates , but in any 
case they are evidently just hearing the joyful news—note the crescendo of interest towards the left. 



3 ;, ;; 


Much discussion centres on the sculptures m the Parthenon pediments—both the restoration of their 
grouping and the significance of the surviving pieces being uncertain These come from the east 
facade , the noble figure below is sometimes called Theseus, sometimes a personification of nature. 


NOBLEST SURVIVING FRAGMENTS FROM THE PARTHENON PEDIMENTS 


British Museum; photos, Mansell 
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The Great Panathenaic Procession, commemorated by the Parthenon frieze, has been described in 
pages 1276-79, here we are more concerned with the technical excellence of the conception and 
execution—as, 'for instance, m the restful balance of this scene showing ndem preparing to mount 

UNEXCELLED WORKMANSHIP LAVISHED ON THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 

British Museum , photos, Mansell 
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DIGNIFIED PICTURE OF 
AGE AND AUTHORITY 

Oae cannot help feeling that 
the sculptor or sculptors of 
the frieze lingered most lov¬ 
ingly over the bands of young 
Athenian knights, the flower 
of the city. But the centre 
of interest was supposed to 
be the east side where the 
‘ peplos ' is being presented to 
Athena in the presence of a 
company of gods ; and cer¬ 
tainly some of the finest crafts¬ 
manship was expended on this 
episode. Here we see a group 
of magistrates or notable citi¬ 
zens engaged in serious con¬ 
verse while they wait to receive 
the head of the procession. 
On the left, and on the same 
scale, are two of the deities 
who spiritualise the scene, 
Aphrodite and her son Eros : 
an intimate, friendly mingling 
of the human and the divine 
such as is typical of the Greek 
genius, and the Greek genius 
alone. Eros is charmingly 
shown carrying a parasol. 
British Museum; photos , ManseV 
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THE FLOWER QF ATHENS 
SPLENDIDLY LIMNED 

An anwinq ■ pi dity of Gad; 
relic-f work, v.hdU- r lnnnu- 
rat-ntnl or mm;,cure, .is or, 
corns, Lut nuv.licru lottT 
Shown th.-n in the P.vrt.L-no'u 
frieze, the -kill whcr-with 
the sculptor pro-laces the 
illusion or a number of roue, kite 
plane* within the comins-i of 
an inch or two In lint part 
of the Procession oceur.i.-,! iiv 
thf cavalry, the horses and 
tin jr rih-rs arc advancing in 
parties Of live or more, nearly 
abreast; there are six visible 
m the slabs on the left Never¬ 
theless this total perspective 
of quite twenty feet, invulvina 
at least three separate planes 
for each horse, is suguvsttil la- 
relief nowhere more than i' in 
in depth—a truly niarvelli'u- 
jchievemcnt. And with this 
is combined the optical correc- 
t on mentioned in page 1095, 
Apart from mere technique, 
observe the endless variety of 
attitude lavished on the riders 
and their stocky Attic stallions, 

Jlrih^h Mu 't'!t}s: 







MASTERPIECE OF AN UNKNOWN WORKER IN BRONZE 


One of the very few original Greek bronzes extant, the Charioteer was discovered at Delphi The 
magnificent poise, the severe though perfectly natural folds of the drapery and the calm features set 
m unemotional concentration on the business of driving a team, all typify early fifth century art. 


Delphi Museum, photo , Altnart 
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TYPE OF GREEK GIRLS WHO WERE THE GLORY OF SPARTA 
During the fifth century Greek statuary acquired greater freedom of attitude, but lost little of i 
seventy , attention was still concentrated on the body rather than the face This girl competitor 
one of the Games, a copy of a bronze original, is a splendid type of young and healthy womanhoc 

Vatican Museum, Rome , photo, Anderson 
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GREEK IDEAL OF MALE PERFECTION : THE CANON ' OF POLYCLEITUS 
Polycleitus, ot the Argive school (fifth century b c.), embodied his canon of male perfection in a bronze 
statue called the Doryphorus or Spear Bearer, which gave rise to many copies in stone of varying 
merit. From them we gather an idea oi heavy muscularity ; but the pose is lestlul and harmonious. 

Vatican Museum, Rome; tihoto, Anderson 
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TECHNICAL ADVANCE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY : THE APOXYOMENUS 
In the fourth century Lysippus of Sicyon further emancipated the sculptor's art Comparing this copy 
of his bronze Apoxyomenus, or Athlete using the Stngil, with the ‘ Canon,’ we notice a more lissom 
form and a freer attitude , and, instead of repose, movement of body and animation of features 
Vatican Museum, Home, photo , Anders on 
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CHAPTER 42 


THE GENIUS OF- GREEK ART AND 
ITS RELATION . TO ATHLETICS 

A Wonderful Efflorescence of Painting and Sculpture 
that grew from the Idealisation of the Human Body ■ 

By PERCY GARDNER Litt.D. LL.D. 

Emeritus Professor of Classical Archaeology, Oxford University; Author ol Principles 
of Greek Art, New Chapters in Greek Historv, etc. 


D n Chapter 25 an account has been given 
of the culture and the art of the 
people who dwelt in Greece and the 
Aegean Islands before the invasion 
by the Hellenes, who came in from the 
north and by degrees either expelled or 
absorbed the earlier races. Between what 
is called the Minoan or Mycenaean age 
and the classical age of Greece there is 
an interval of centuries. A curtain falls, 
and when it is drawn up we find ourselves 
in the presence of a people who differ in 
race, in language and in ways from the 
prehistoric races. 

The present chapter deals with the 
art of the Hellenic race, settled in the 
great cities of Greece proper at least as 
earl}' as the ninth century b.c., and in the 
eighth spreading over the Aegean area 
from Italy to Asia Minor, with a homo¬ 
geneous and highly developed civilization. 
The two main strains of the race were the 
Ionian, settled in Asia Minor and Thrace, 
as well as in Attica and Euboea, and the 
Dorian, of which the headquarters were 
in the cities.of the Peloponnese, Argos, 
Sicyon, Sparta and the rest. In char¬ 
acter the two strains were very different. 
The Ionian was pleasure-loving and 
artistic, but had a fatal tendency towards 
luxury and case ; the Dorian inclined 
towards discipline and organization. Both 
contributed largely to the great Greek 
civilization, which gradually spread over 
the whole of the countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean, and laid the foundations 
of all science, philosophy and art in the 
western world. 

A few words must be said as to the 
origin of Greek art. In this matter there 
are two views, between which the truth 


probably lies. Some archaeologists are 
disposed to think that the art of ‘ the 
Minoan age in a measure lived on through 
the troubled times of the Hellenic con¬ 
quest, and even speak of the art of early 
Greece as a renaissance of it. For this 
view, though it is plausible, there is at 
present very little evidence. Scarcely any 
lines which continue Minoan influences 
into Greek history have been traced. But 
if the primitive population was not exter¬ 
minated but absorbed, the artistic ten¬ 
dencies shown in the remains of the 
prehistoric people would live on, often 
below the surface, and tend to come to 
light again with fresh opportunities. 

The other school of archaeologists, who 
have much more evidence to adduce, 
maintain that Minoan art 
was all but brought to an Origins ot 
end at the time of the Hellenic Greek Art 
invasions, and that all artistic 
activity disappeared for centuries, after 
the lapse of which art took a fresh start. 
The impulse, it is maintained, was given by 
imported works of the cultured races of 
the East, the Egyptians, Babylonians 
and Phoenicians. 

But wheresoever lay the roots of Greek 
artistic activity, and whencesoever the 
Greek artists took their earliest models, 
it is quite clear that,- from the sixth 
century onwards, they worked in an 
original and national style. As they 
borrowed the forms of their alphabet from 
other races, but used them to express their 
own ideas, so they soon filled the primitive 
art forms which they adopted with a new 
and national meaning. 

The art form of the Sphinx came from 
Egypt, where it had been in use from time 
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immemorial, but when the Greeks took it 
over they linked it with the Theban 
legend of Oedipus, and filled it with 
pathetic beauty on their grave monu¬ 
ments. In the earliest times we have 
figures parallel to the deities of Anatolia, 
holding in each hand a lion or a monster as 
symbols of their power ; but before long 
this crude symbolism fell away, and the 
qualities of such deities as Apollo and 
Aitemis were embodied by Greek sculptors 
m the forms of the deities themselves, 
not suggested by external attiibutes. 

In the development of Greek art two 
features are most conspicuous, the rise of 
the temple as the centre of religious art, 
and the rise of athletic sculpture, one of 
the most characteristic results of the 
working of the spirit of humanism. We 
may consider athletic sculpture as prim¬ 
arily Dorian, since the great early schools 
of it flourished especially in Argos, Sicyon 
and Aegina, though it was also prominent 
at Athens and elsewhere. Temple archi¬ 
tecture we may regard as largely Ionian, 
since the earliest and greatest temples 
arose in Miletus and other cities of the 
Ionian coast. But in Greece and South 
Ttaly there were also early Dorian temples. 
The art of painting as well had in early 

times its great- 
est vogue in 
Ionia. But 
lemple build- 
i n g, athletic 
sculpture, 
fresco painting 
and the great 
art of vase 
painting a 11 
reached their 
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FRAGMENTS TESTIFY TO ROYAL PIETY 
Characteristic of the Ionian artistic genius, debris from the vast 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus affords excellent examples of 
archaic sculpture. Here are the remains of the shaft of a col¬ 
umn presented by Croesus of Lydia to the temple, and (right) 
of the base of a column on which the gift is recorded. 

British Museum 


TRANSFORMATION OF A MONSTER 
Although borrowed from Egypt, the splnnx uas 
given a new nature and pet son in Greek art It 
became a creature with the head of a woman, 
wings and a lion's body, as in this vase painting 
(c 460 b c ) showing Oedipus and the Splnnx. 

Photo, Alman 

highest development in the fifth century 
b.c. And in them all Athens took the 
lead in the great age, though Argos then 
rivalled it in athletic art, Sicyon in 
painting and Syracuse in the art of coins 
and in gem engraving. 

It was in the sixth century B.c. that the 
art of the Ionian Greeks who were settled 
on the coast of Asia Minor attained its 
splendid development. The temples 
which then arose at Samos, Miletus and 
Ephesus were on an enormous scale. The 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, for example, 
excavated by J. T. Wood for the British 
Museum, covered a space four times as 
large as the Parthenon, larger than our 
greatest cathedrals. The dimensions of 
the area once covered by it are given by 
Wood as 342 b}i 163 feet. It 
was surrounded by a forest 
of columns, a hundred in 
number, each about fifty-five 
feet high; and we know from 
an inscription found on one 
of them that some were 
given by Croesus, the wealthy 
king of Lydia. The temples 
of Samos, Miletus and other 
cities were on the same scale, 
filled with works of art and 
dedications due to the piety 
of the art-loving Ionians. 
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In the same period smaller temples in a 
more severe style (Doric instead of Ionic) 
arose at Delphi, Athens and other sites m 
Greece proper, and the Greater Greece of 
South Italy. 

Of the origins of the Greek temple we 
cannot speak It is sufficient to say that, 
from its development to its decline, it 
embodies Greek ideas, and is constructed 
on one principle. The central point, the 
nucleus of the whole, is the ' cell a,' the abode 
of the deity, or of his representative, the 
statue. All the rest is subordinate, a mere 
adornment of the sacred shrine. 

The plan of a temple familiar to most, 
the Parthenon, will clearly show this. 
Here the kernel is the shrine (cella) called 
Hecatompedos, because of its length of 
ioo feet; it contained the great statue 
of the goddess Athena, a masterpiece by 


Pheidias, a standing figure holding in one 
hand a Victory, m the other a spear and 
shield. This statue was the centre ot 
Athenian religion, the visible embodiment 
of the divine ruler of the city. Behind the 
statue vas the chamber, called distinc¬ 
tively the Parthenon, full of the treasures 
which belonged to the goddess , two 
poiches, front and back, permitted ap¬ 
proach. The whole was surrounded by a 
series of columns, which supported the 
roof and within which was a walk round 
the cella itself. 

The stateliness of Greek temples was 
matched by their simplicity. Each pait 
was worked out with a view to a definite 
purpose. The columns, massive and close 
together, bore the weight ot the roof; the 
function of the walls w r as less to support 
than to divide room from room • the bas.s 



CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF THE NOBLEST TEMPLE IN ATHENS 
The fundamental simplicity of Greek religious buildings is illustrated clearly by the temple ot Athena 
on the Acropolis. It consists, as this plan shows, of a central block—which contained the 
Hecatompedos slrnne and the treasury whose name, Parthenon, is borne by the whole temple—with 
porches and colonnades. Details of the pillars, their arrangement and entablature, and of the 
fabric between it and the roof-'ines, are given in the sectional diagram of one end of the temple. 

Reconstruction after Niemvin 
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DORIC 

(TheseumJ 


. IONIC 
(Erechtheum} 


■Arcinlmc 
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U Fluted Column 


CORINTHIAN 

(Monument of Lysicratcs^ 

STYLE DETERMINED BY FORM OF COLUMN 


Each of the three ‘ orders ’ of Greek temple architecture was dis¬ 
tinguished by its peculiai pillars and entablature. The Doric 
gave simplicity and massive grandeur, the Ionic nchness and 
lightness ; these oiders were used alternatively before the ornate 
blit degenerate Conntliiail captured Roman taste. 

1 / 1 '/ Poland and ltomiittei, 1 Die anhke KttU.it> ' 


was a solid mass of stone resting on the 
virgin rock, defying time. And, to avoid 
too great rigidity of outline, a number of 
adaptations to the eye were in use, which 
gave a human touch to the vast structure. 

The keynote, so to speak, of Greek 
architecture is the pillar, which appears 
in three forms. The Doric pillar is solid 
and massive, without a base, but having 
at the top a swelling to make a transition 
to the level architrave. The Ionic 
column is more slender; it has a base, 
and at the top volutes. The Corinthian 
column is a variety of the Ionic with 
acanthus leaves at the top in the place of 
volutes. All columns are as a rule grooved 
in the perpendicular direction, to carry 
the eye upwards towards the roof. The 
three styles are like modes in music, which 


dominate the composition; and 
the main principles of construc¬ 
tion are so simple that it is 
possible to reconstruct in draw¬ 
ing any temple of which frag¬ 
ments have been recovered. 
Yet there is so much variation 
in the exact proportion of part 
to part that an expert mathema¬ 
tician alone can deal with them. 

All the parts of the building 
which bore a strain, which had 
work to do, the columns, the 
cornices, the walls, were left 
undecorated in simple majesty; 
hut the gable spaces in front 
and behind, and the lines of 
metopes under the roof—pecu¬ 
liar to Doric temples—which 
had been originally open 
spaces, were carved in high 
relief, or even filled with figures 
m the round. Thus was given 
to the sculptors an opportunity 
to represent scenes depicting 
certain activities of the deity, 
or processions in his honour. 

A great part of the remains 
of Greek sculpture which have 
come down to us belonged to 
the decoration of temples. Such 
works were not usually the 
actual handiwork of great 
sculptors, but of their subordi¬ 
nates and assistants. They 
were regarded as mere appen¬ 
dages to the magnificent statues, some¬ 
times of ivory and gold, which dominated 
the interiors of the temples. The traveller 
Pausanias, in his catalogue of the works 
of art which existed in Greece in the 
age of the Antonine emperors, dismisses 
the subordinate figures in a line or two, 
or does not even mention them, while 
he describes with meticulous minuteness 
the great figures of the gods. Never¬ 
theless, to us these less important sculp¬ 
tures seem of extremely great merit. 
We even regard the figures which deco¬ 
rated the Parthenon as the highest 
achievement of sculptural art. 

The way in which this sculpture was 
planned and executed is very character¬ 
istic. The subjects were sometimes chosen 
with reference to the deity whose temple 
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they were to adoin; sometimes they 
were merely taken from the general stock 
of Greek legends. In the case of the 
Parthenon, in which a higher note than 
usual is struck, we may venture to trace 
something like a continuous history. It 
must be remembered that the pediments 
fill the triangular gables, above the 
columns and under the roof ; the metopes 
alternate with the triglyphs above the 
columns, under the eaves; the frieze runs 
along the top of the wall of the cella, 
within the line of columns. 

The story begins in the eastern pedi¬ 
ment with the birth of Athena, hardly 
to be distinguished from Athens itself, 
who represented the divine purpose in the 
making of Athens. According to the old 
barbarous legend, which has been imitated 
by Milton in the Paradise Lost, Athena 
sprang full-armed from the head of her 
father Zeus, and at once took her place 
among the gods. In the pediment this 
story is only hinted at; Athena stands 
armed in the Olympian assembly, and the 
geds look on in wonder. In the western 
pediment Athena asserts her possession of 
the city of Athens by the creation of the 


olive tree, than which no divine gift was 
more highly appreciate 1 by the Gieeks, 
who used olive oil for conking, for light 
and for body culture. Poseidon, who had 
also claimed the city, retiics discomfited 
We may well see in the story a prophecy 
that though Athens was great on the sea, 
her chief fame was to arise from wisdom, 
from art and from arms. 

Then in the series of metopes we have 
a sketch of the growth of civilization, in 
which Athens played so 
great a part. In some The Sculptures 
modern buildings, such as of the Parthenon 
the royal palace at Dres¬ 
den, the Museum of Arts at Boston and 
the Houses of Parliament in London, 
great painters have represented the same 
subject in notable frescoes. But Greek 
ideas differ from ours. The modern way 
of treating the theme is to give us a 
series of vignettes representing events in 
history, and showing the gradual soften¬ 
ing of manners and the refinement of con¬ 
ditions. The Greek way is to exhibit in 
a number of groups the victories of the 
ancestors of the Athenians over monstrous 
and barbarous foes: the victory of the 



MAGNIFICENT SANCTUARY COMMEMORATED BY ITS BROKEN COLONNADE 
Standing upon a commanding height in the island of Aegina, this great temple, built about 300 b c . 
and probably dedicated to the local goddess Aphaea, constituted a very interesting example of Doric 
architecture. Although its position and the platform of hewn stones upon which it was erected 
would add to the dignity of the building, its exterior was surpassed in symmetrical beauty bv the 
interior - the shnne, or cella, was of noble proportions, being divided by columns into three aisles. 

From Picturesque Greece, T. Fisher Untcw 
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temple has been completely 
excavated and the figures which 
adorned its pediments or gables 
are preserved at Munich. They 
represent the battles waged by 
the noted heroes of Aeginetan 
race against Troy. The fighting 
men are rather smaller than 
life-size, naked, but armed 
with helmet, spear and shield. 
They arc marvellous on account 
both of the accuracy of their 
modelling and of the energy 
and vigour of their attitudes. 
To a modern eye the faces, 
which arc without much ex¬ 
pression, seem quite inferior 
to the limbs and muscles; 
but this is natural in purely 
athletic art. 

Within, the temples were 
filled with ex-votos, and with 
Gods over the Titans, of the Greeks over every kind of splendid offering belonging 

the Centaurs and the Amazons, the taking to all periods, with copies of laws 

of Troy to avenge the abduction of Helen, and of treaties and with statues of 

Finally in the frieze we come to the benefactors. Congregational worship was 

present, to the procession which con- not known—that belonged to the Jewish 

eluded the Panathenaic games, and es- synagogues of a later period—but at 

corted the sheep and cows sent by the great festivals and anniversaries the 

Athenian colonists to be sacrificed to shrines were thronged with those who 

Athena. The procession also accompanied came to offer prayer, to deposit gifts 

the victorious athletes who 
received in front of the Par¬ 
thenon the wreaths which were 
the reward of victory. Over 
the main door of the temple, 
that which faced the east, there 
was represented in the frieze a 
group of the deities of Olym¬ 
pus, seated, to greet the pro¬ 
cession and the offerings. Past 
and present were united by 
the favour of the guardian 
goddess ; strife and war led to 
a great religious ceremony. 

All these sculptures can 
be studied in the British 
Museum. 

A temple of a different kind, 
representing Dorian rather 
than Ionian tendencies, was 
that erected by the people of 
Aegina, in honour of their 
goddess Aphaea, at the time 
oi the Persian Wars. This 



ARCHITECTURAL SPLENDOUR REVIVED 
Tlic Greeks used paint and statuary freely in the adornment 
of their buildings, as is demonstrated in the reconstruction in 
page 1272. This imaginative but adequately substantiated 
restoration of the east front of Apliaea’s temple shows the 
function of carven figures in its scheme of decoration, 

From Furtwitiiglcr, ' Die Acuweten iter Glyptothek ' 



TEMPLE STATUARY GROUPED AS OF OLD 
To give additional animation to their carvings, Greek sculptors 
arranged them with true dramatic sense. Jn this reconstruction 
of the west gUble of the Aphaea temple on Aegina, the disposi¬ 
tion of the painted casts is thought to be that given to the original 
statues; their order in page 1311 is now considered incorrect. 

F>om Fui twil» gh'r, ' Die Ac gulden tier Glyplolhck ' 
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VIGOUR AND REFINEMENT IN THE MODELLING OF HEROIC FIGURES 

However idealistic Greek sculpture might be it was distinguished by accuracy of detail, as is shown 
by these figures—some ot which are included in the reconstruction seen in the opposite page—from 
the west gable of the Aegina temple. The majesty of Apbaea is emphasised by the scrupulous 
and dignified treatment of her draperies; and each of the warriors has the perfectly proportioned 
body of an athlete. Every muscle and gesture is rendered with conscientious fidelity to nature. 

Courtesy of Dr. F. Slodtner, Munich 

or to make vows. Processions, hymns of Apollo and the place of his oracle and 

and the like belonged rather to the Iris sacred festivals, was covered by a 

precincts of the temple than to its squalid modern village. By a happy agree- 

interior; and animal sacrifices were ment between the Greek Government 

always, for obvious reasons, performed at and the French Institute, it was decided 

great altars outside the building. that this village should be removed, the 

The wealth of temples and the exuber- inhabitants being, of course, compensated, 

ance of Greek religious art can best be Then the site was excavated by French 

appreciated by considering one of the explorers with the most profitable results, 

great religious sites which have in recent The plan of Delphi was laid bare, 
years been excavated. We will take and the remains of temples, treasuries 

Delphi as an example. The site, noted and gymnasia, with the long lines of 

through the ancient world as the abode bases of statues of winners in the athletic 
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GREEK ART & ATHLETICS 

contests, trophies set up by victorious 
states, copies of decrees and treaties and 
the like, were revealed. 01 course, only the 
foundations of buildings survived so many 
centuries of destruction, but buried amid 
the ruins were found a number of beautiful 
statues, the sculptural decorations of the 
temple of Apollo and the treasure houses, 
with hundreds of smaller objects in 
bronze and terra-cotta. 

The visitor entered the sacred enclosure 
by the gate at the bottom of the plan 
given in this page, and mounted the slope 
by a zig-zag path, which led to the front 
of the temple. He would pass between 
treasure houses and dedications, an inven¬ 
tory of which still remains to us in the 
guide-book drawn up by the traveller 
Pausanias in the age of the Antonine 
emperors. Above the temple were the 
theatre, where performances, 
of course, were given in the 
open air, the race-course and a 
building erected by the people 
of Cnidus to contain the fresco 
paintings of the great Ionian 
painter Polygnotus. As regards 
sculptured remains we are very 
fortunate ; the bronze statue 
of a charioteer (page 1298) and 
a group of statues of athletes 
by the great sculptor Lysippus 
are spoil of immeasurable value. 

It is not, however, mainly in 
its religious and mythological 
aspects that we propose here 
to treat of Greek sculptural 
art, but with regard to athletics 
and human beauty. One may 
fairly say that but for the 
admiration in Greece of the 
healthy and beautifully pro¬ 
portioned figures of young 
athletes, ideal sculpture would 
not have been developed. 

And further, since the idealisa¬ 
tion of the human body is quite 
peculiar to Greece, it is to 
Greece that we moderns owe 
our perception and apprecia¬ 
tion of human beauty in art. 

Sculpture and painting have 
been practised in all countries, 
ancl in some, such as China, 

Japan and, 011 the whole. 


Chapter 42 

India, notin subordination to Greek ideals. 
But in no case have these countries risen 
to an appreciation of the ideal of human 
charm and loveliness. And when Greek art 
had for a time disappeared, our own 
ancestors in the Aliddle Ages, though they 
reared cathedrals richly adorned with sculp¬ 
ture, were greatly inferior to the Greeks in 
their treatment of the human bodv. 

We propose to treat of the art and the 
physical training of the Greeks in their 
great period. At first sight it may seem 
that the two subjects are not closely 
connected; certainly in modem times 
we do not expect athletes to be closely 
connected with art; nor artists to take 
a strong interest in athletics. But in 
Greece art and athletics were very closely 
related ; in fact, it was in a great degree 
from the practice of athletics that Greek 



CENTRE OF THE WORSHIP OF APOLLO 
The piety of the Greek states made the great temple at Delphi 
one of the richest of reKgious institutions. The Sacred Way 
which ran to it from the main entrance to the precinct was 
lined with the treasuries of the states—wherein were stored the 
spoils of battle vowed to Apollo— war-memorials and shrines. 

After Poulsen . ‘ Delphi,' and Homolle , ' FoaiUes de Delbhct 
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In Greek cittes thegvmnasiuin was not merely an institution at winch insti uction in physical training 
was given but also corresponded to the modern club attracting men of very different occupations 
and having various interests It afforded every facility for exercise md here athletes prepared 
tliemaeltes for contests m the stadium Aboic we see the ruins of the gymnasium at Delphi 


Toot-races and other athletic contests were not only held at the great Panbellemc festivals but were 
popular at all times Delphi, the centre at which the Pythian Games, second in importance only 
to the Olympic, took place, had its public stadium, which stood to the north-west of the city 
Considerable remains still stand, as we see m this photograph, but. there is now no trace of the 
marble seats with which, according to an ancient author, it was once furnished. 
PROMINENT PLACE FOR ORGANIZED ATHLETICS IN GREEK LIFE 


Phoi os Ahimn 
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REMOVING THE TRACES OF EXERCISE 
As well as being used by athletes to scrape then ->ki ii the 
strigil served bathers as a hind of scrubbing brush an 1 m 1 o 1 
was apparently to be found in the toilet =ets of mo-t men md 
women The ordinary functions of the implement (m<Tuhn 0 > 
the cleaning of fingernails) ire slvwn in this \i > nuns 
Fron Gcrhir I 1 iwle * e Gr ch lei b U 


sculptural art had its rise 
And this fact suggests the 
order in which we must treat 
our subject We must speak 
of athletics hrst Both art 
and athletics are embodiments 
of the Gieek genius for beauty 
and sanity The attempt to 
reach these at first produced 
the physical culture of Greece 
and then embodied in woiks ol 
ait the results of that culture 
The love of athletic sports 
was deeply seated m the Gieek 
race, and was most conspicuous 
Ui the great age culminating 
m the latei sixth and the hfth 
centuries They were not con¬ 
sciously carried on with a view either to 
amusement or to health , but were rather 
a natural manifestation ot the Greek spirit, 
an outflow of its abundant energy An 
upright and manly carriage, well turned 
limbs, physical courage and energy were 
as essential attributes of the gentleman 
as modesty, self-control and intelligence 
Hence arose gymnastic training, gym¬ 
nastics for the body and music in the 
broad Greek sense for the spirit—music 
which implied all mental cultivation— 
weie associated in the education of chil¬ 
dren and the life of men 

Gymnastics pursued as a mere means of 
health and physical de\ elopment aie pain 
fully dull As a stimulus and an object 
competitions are needed, the conflict ot 
man with man the outdistancing of 
friends and competitois 

Physical tiaimng may be earned on m 
tluee ways fiist, by military dull, as m 
luance and Germany , second, by competi 
five team games like cricket, rowing and 


football, as m England and Anienca 
third, by competitne athletic sports 
The tennis and tiack athletes of to dav 
are of the last-named class But tiack 
athletics aie almost wholly demed from 
Greek prototypes, and in Greece such 
sports stood higher m the opinion of the 
people and reached a more complete 
development than among all other laces 
No doubt cricket and football encourage 
and produce a high spirit of sportsman¬ 
ship, and a willingness to sacrifice oneself 
for the sake ot one’s side, and in these 
respects modem athletics are superior to 
those of the Greeks But the Greeks had 
certain ad\ antages on their side and tw o 
m particular The hrst is unnersality, at 
least so far as the male sex is concerned 
It has become of late more and more the 
custom among us for y ouths who hat e no 
special ouahhcations tor athletics to stand 
aside, and to watch matches, instead of 
taking part in them so far as their facul 
ties allow Tins is greatly to be regretted 
for those who are not per 
fectlv fitted to take pait in 
athletics are often those who 
wmuld dem e most benefit trom 
them 

In the age after Alexander 
the Great there existed in all 
Greek cities great gtmnasm 
with a multitude of rooms 
adapted to exercises of all lands 
with running grounds gvm 
nastic appai atus and hot .md 
cold baths oiling rooms and 



A NECESSITY TO THE GREEK ATHLETE 
Since be foie they exercised Gieek youths anointed themselves 
freely with oil and coated themsehes with dust the strigil was 
considered indispensable for cleaning the body ditcr these 
operations It was usually fashioned m bronze or iron and 
while the pattern varied that shown heie was most c mimon 
/Jr it is h Museum 
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VIGOROUS EXERCISE WITH A BALL 


While we have ample evidence that the Greeks played many' 
varieties of ball game, detailjj as to their nature are lacking. 
The purpose of the youth depicted in this relief, for example, 
is uncertain ; his attitude suggests that the ball balanced on 
his thigh may’ be weighted and used like a ' medicine-ball.' 

National Museum, .Ulteus; photo, Aliutu f 


the like. But in an earlier and 
simpler age, before profession¬ 
alism appeared and rigid 
courses of training were intro¬ 
duced, attention was concen¬ 
trated less on the means and 
more on the end. Every young 
citizen would spend some 
hours of the morning playing 
some ball game, running, 
leaping or throwing the discus; 
then he would bathe and go 
home to dinner. Even men 
of middle age would continue 
their training, for military 
service was incumbent on all 
but the aged, and everyone 
must be prepared for tlie 
hardships of a campaign or 
for a charge against the 
enemy. And since such charges 
ended in a scrimmage in which 
man grappled with man, no 
one could afford to be un¬ 
wieldy or short of breath. 

Another feature in Greek 
physical training was the cus¬ 
tom of athletes to put away every scrap 
of clothing, and to oil themselves. Once 
at least every day a man would go to 
the gymnasium, strip himself, rub himself 
all over with oil, sprinkle dust or powder 



EMBLEMATIC OF THE AMATEUR 


A victor in Greek Games originally received a 
crown of leaves as his sole prize. This relief from 
Snnium shows an Attic youth about to set upon 
his head the insignia of victory (the actual crown 
has disappeared' from, his hand). 


on the oil, and remove the whole with 
the 'strigil,’ a curved instrument with a 
sharp edge. Then would come the exer¬ 
cises ; after the exercises the bath, and 
perhaps another oiling. Immense quan¬ 
tities of oil were used in the gymnasia ; 
and the simplicity of ancient costume 
prevented these customs from being un¬ 
cleanly. The amount of clothes which 
men and women wear is in a remarkable 
degree a matter of convention; one can 
become used to any excess or scantiness. 
But the Greeks were quite convinced ,that 
to wear any clothes when exercising was 
unmanly and a habit appropriate only' to 
barbarians. Of course the climate of 
Greece is much yvarmer than ours. 

Another feature was the cultivation of 
style, of what the Greeks called rhythm, 
in all exercises. We modems look only at 
results, a mile run in so many minutes and 
seconds, a leap measured by feet. But 
the Greeks attached great value to manner 
as well as to results. An athlete who was 
awkward would be hissed like a bad 
actor; and it was customary for those 
who took part in exercises to go through 
them to - the sound of the flute. 
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ACCURATE OBSERVATION OF ACTION 
Intimacy with gymnasium and running-track is seen in the 
exactly detailed work of Greek artists. The slow, regular stride 
proper to a long-distance race is brilliantly suggested by the 
poise of these athletes Their nakedness is not artistic con¬ 
vention : Greeks wore no clothes when taking part in sports 
British Museum 


The seal of nationality and of the highest 
religion of Greece was set upon athletic 
sports when the great games were insti¬ 
tuted at Olympia, the scat of Zeus, at 
Delphi, the seat of Apollo, and at the 
Isthmus, in the precinct of Poseidon, 
Nothing gave so great an impulse to the 
development of the Greek 
nationality and Greek civiliza¬ 
tion as these noble assemblies. 

From every part of the Greek 
world, from South Italy and 
Sicily, the islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor, men 
flocked to Olympia or Delphi; 
they came even from Greek 
colonies in the Crimea and 
Africa ; some to make a pil¬ 
grimage to the great religious 
shrines, some to meet friends 
or learn the news. 

But the great feature of 
the festivals was the athletic 
contests.' Under strict rules, 
and after careful training for 
thirty days, athletes from 
every land contended one with 
another in all athletic sports, 
and the victors, who received 
as prize a mere crown of leaves, 


won • honours which might 
well have turned their heads. 
When they went to their 
homes the whole city assem¬ 
bled to greet them. In some 
cities they had a right to dine 
thereafter with the magis¬ 
trates in the town hall. At 
Sparta they had the Spartan 
privilege of being ranged close 
to the king in battle. They 
conferred deathless honour on 
the house of their fathers. 
The great poets composed lays 
to be sung in their honour, 
some of which, by the poet 
Pindar, are still extant. The 
greatest sculptors were proud 
to make their portraits. 

It is, however, a striking 
fact that we hear almost 
nothing about the losers, They 
seem to have disappeared 
without notice or honour, a 
fact which reminds us that 
amid all the striking qualities of the 
Greeks, feelings of chivalry and respect 
for noble failure are not to be found: 
they only flourish against a background 
of Christianity. 

It is obvious that I cannot here set forth 
in full the details of the exercises practised 


SEARCHING TEST OF RUNNERS’ METTLE 

The race an annour—an event in which each competitor had to 
wear his helmet and carry a shield on the left arm—was for 
some time included in the Games. The postures of the runners 
depicted above and of those in other vase paintings seem to 
indicate that it was a short, fast race. 

British Museum 
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PUGILISM A FAVOURITE GREEK SPORT 

A code of rules governed boxing in ancient Greece, skill and agility, in the early days at ka^t, being 
more highly esteemed than brute strength. In a match boxers had their hand* bound with pro¬ 
tective lcatlier thongs, like those seen above worn by the two actual combatants on tb Mt. and 
carried by the two young men on the right who are preparing to fight. The figure in the centre is 
the boxing instructor or master of the gymnasium with his wand. 

British Museum 


by the Greeks. There is an excellent 
account of them in Dr. Norman Gardiner’s 
Greek Athletic Sports. The writer is a 
good scholar and quite familiar with the 
modern practice of athletics, facts which 
save him from many of the blunders 
which disfigure the pages of his learned 
predecessors. 

Two exercises which may be considered 
as preliminaries to athletics proper were 
dancing and ball play. The Greek notion 
of dancing was very different from ours. 
Tire two sexes did not dance together, in 
pairs, as is now the custom; and the 
dances of men were usually mimetic in 
character, imitations of the movements of 


those taking part in the chase or in war, 
but gentle instead of violent, and carried 
on to the sound of the flute. They were 
like modern folk dances. 

Ball play was extremely varied, but we 
know little of the varieties. Both men and 
women practised it. Alexander the Great 
was fond of it ; in connexion with which 
we may remember how fond the English 
and French kings were of tennis. 

Some of the exercises of the Greeks, 
such as running, leaping and wrestling, 
are features of athletic competitions every¬ 
where. Others were peculiar to them, such 
as discus throwing, spear throwing, the 
armed race and the torch race, though 



SPORT THAT WAS AN EXCELLENT FORM OF MILITARY TRAINING 

The Greek citizen was on occasion a soldier, and his ability to advance at the run m^Thu^as 
distances when heavily armed was of great tactical value, as was proved at Slaxathom Thus, 
Plato observed the race run by athletes in armour was very valuable preparation for active service, 
'lie runner represented in thlse paintings from a vase have the round shields and types of helmet 
usually borne, and make vigorous play with their arms as sprinters do to-day. 

From Gerhard. ‘ Auserlffsehe Griechiscke VassirbiJder ' 
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EMINENT GRACE OF AN ATHLETE’S ACTION IMMORTALISED IN STONE 

One of the most beautiful studies of the human body ever made, the ' Discobolus 1 —discus thrower 
—of Myron (fifth centuiy B c ) owes much to the close connexion between Greek art and sport To 
show the perfect proportions of the young man, the result of constant physical training, no artist 
could have devised a better pose than this, assumed naturally by him when throwing the discus— 
a sport that brings all the limbs into play, and m which rhythmic movement is essential 
Re iorcit on vi tie Glyptotluk, Munich, photo , Mansell 

some of these have lately been revived sentations on vases, of which we shall 
through classical influence. presently speak, show that whereas in 

The length of the short tace was that of the long race men held their arms close 
the running ground at Olympia, some- to their sides, in the short lace they threw 
what less than 200 yards. The long races them backwards and forwards to increase 
involved turning at a post at the end of the speed. Instantaneous photography has 
the course and running back, and this shown that such is still the custom of our 
might be done several times. The repre- runners. At the starting place, as may still 
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STRAIN OF FIERCE CONTEST WONDERFULLY REPRESENTED 
Besides boxing and wrestling, the Greeks had a third type of combat at their Games—the pan¬ 
cratium, in which both fisticuffs and holding were permitted A bout ended only when one of the 
lighters admitted himself beaten The magnificent pliv=ique of those who took part in the pan¬ 
cratium, and the attitudes into which they were forced in their struggles, afforded sculptors unrivalled 
opportunities which were fully utilised, as in this masterly group (largely restored) 

Uffiit Gallery, Florence, photo, Ahnari 

be seen in tlie running grounds of Olympia which is no wonder, as it was a direct 

and Delphi, grooves were cut in the stone, preparation ior charging in the battle- 

apparently one for each of the feet of field. In charging the Persian host at 

the starters. Marathon (according at least to Hero- 

A variety of race consisted in running dotus) the Athenians ran more than a 

in armour ; iu this event the athletes had mile over rough ground, and the astomsh- 

to wear a helmet and carry a shield on the ment of the enemy at their temerity went 

left arm. This was a very favourite sport, a long way towards securing the victory. 

D 86 1321 i s i 
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Another popular form of racing was the 
torch race, in which, as in our relay races, 
the torch was passed on from one member 
of the team to another until the last ran 
to the goal; but great caution was needed, 
as the torch must not on any account be 
extinguished. 

The wrestling was what is now called 
' upright.' Wi th well-oiled bodies the com¬ 
petitors stood face to face, and he who 
fairly threw his opponent three times was 
victor. Wrestling on the ground seems to 
have been confined to another sport, the 
pancratium. This has commonly been 
regarded as a brutal form of exercise, 
since the competitors were set to strike, 
throw and maul one another until one of 


GREEK AR7 

them confessed defeat. But it has been 
pointed out that in many ways it re¬ 
sembled Japanese wrestling, the jujitsu, 
in which also defeat is confessed by hold¬ 
ing up the hand, and this kind of struggle 
has never been considered brutal, though 
strict regulations are necessary. 

In boxing, the hands were in early times 
enveloped in long strips of hide, not so 
much to soften the blow as to protect the 
hand. In Hellenistic times hard leather 
was used, which might inflict a serious 
wound, and in the Roman age the ‘ caestus ’ 
was weighted with iron and lead. Between 
the boxing match described by Homel¬ 
and that described by Vergil there inter¬ 
venes a long period of change, in which 


VARIED ACTIVITIES WHICH CENTRED IN THE GYMNASIUM 
Exquisite examples of late sixth-century relief-work, these panels from a pedestaL were found 
built into the wall of Athens. According to the rules of Greek wrestling, opponents met face to 
face, as seen in the upper relief; struggling on the ground was forbidden, and a man was beaten 
only when he had been thrown three times. The lower relief seems to indicate that some form of 
hockey was played, the attitudes of the central figures definitely suggesting the modern ' bully off.’ 

National Museum, Athens; British Museum casts 
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amateur gives place to professional boxing, 
and sport to brutality. 

Leaping was reckoned by length, not by 
height. The competitor appears to have 
found that the use of weights, like dumb¬ 
bells, in the hands aided him, either from 
a standing position or after a few running 
steps. But leaping was not a separate 
competition at the games ; it was only one 
event in the ' pentathlon, ’ or five-fold con¬ 
test. In the pentathlon the winner must 
defeat his competitors in three events 
out of five, running, leaping, throw¬ 
ing the discus, hurling the spear and 
wrestling. This sport exercised all parts 
of the body: running the legs, spear¬ 
throwing the arms, wrestling the trunk. 
Those who excelled in it were regarded as 
the most accomplished athletes, and their 
full-length portraits in bronze abounded 
in the sacred precincts of Greece. Discus 
throwing, the discus being a round plate of 
metal of some eight to twelve pounds 
weight, involved rhythmical movements of 
all the limbs, and has been immortalised 
by the Discus Thrower, the magnificent 
statue by Myron. It has lately been re¬ 
introduced in modern revivals of the 
Olympic games. 

We have evidence from Athenian in¬ 
scriptions that a feature of some of the 
festivals was boat racing. But the vessels 
used were not triremes, as in the story of 
Vergil, nor the light river-boats of modern 
days (since the Greeks had no large rivers), 
but sea-going boats rowed by the youths of 
Athens, who were called ephebi. As all the 
naval fighting in Greece was done in galleys 
propelled by rowers, these boat races also 
must be considered as a military sport. 

There is a very beautiful class of painted 
Athenian vases, called ' red-figured ’ be¬ 
cause the designs are drawn in outline on 
the red clay of which the vases are made, 
and the background painted 
Athletics on out with black pigment. They 
Greek Vases belong to the best period of 
Greek art (530-440 b.C.) and 
are wonderful examples of delicacy and 
accuracy in drawing (see pages 1269-70). 
There is also a class of large vessels, 
amphorae or two-handled urns, in which 
the designs are painted in silhouette in 
black on the red ground. These latter 
were given as prizes at Athens in the 
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STUDY OF A PRIZE-FIGHTER 


The leather thongs which were swathed round a 
boxer's hands were latterly reinforced by hard 
straps such as tliis pugilist has fastened across 
his fingers. His ‘ cauliflower ’ ear shows the 

damage wrought by these knuckle-dusters. 

Mu-.co lielle Terme, Rome 

games called Panathenaea, of which an 
immortal memorial is to be found in the 
frieze of the Parthenon, preserved in the 
British Museum. 

There are many examples of both of 
these classes of vases to be found in all our 
larger museums. The drawings on them 
take us in a vivid way right to the heart of 
Greek athletic sports and the festivals 
of which they -were a prominent feature. 
They show us the youths of Athens in their 
gymnasia, bathing and oiling themselves, 
or competing together in running and 
boxing and the other sports of the time. 
Our illustrations, taken from these vases, 
will give the reader a more vivid under¬ 
standing of the games than many pages of 
description necessarily hard to follow. 

Though athletic competitions were a 
main feature of the great games, they did 
not stand alone. There w'ere also com- 
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INSTRUCTION IN DISCUS-THROWING 


The Greeks va'ued style very highly in all forms of athletics 
Here on this vase painting, now at Munich, we see a bearded 
gymnasium instructor with his forked wand showing a youth 
how to place his feet when throwing the discus, which was a 
heavy circular slab, usually of iron or bronze 
r>om Pfuhl , 1 Ma'dirpieca of Greek Patuting* 


petitions in music and singing, and in 
recitations of poetry, especially at Delphi 
and Athens, The wealthy who had not 
the physique for bodily feats competed 
with horses—with chariots drawn by four 
horses, with mule cars and with riding 
horses, Thus the splendour of the show 
was greatly increased ; and it is quite in 
accord with human nature that triumphs 
won by the expenditure of money were 
almost as highly rated as those won by per¬ 
sonal prowess. The difference was that 
while the horse races only favoured the 


production of fine breeds of 
horses, the athletic sports 
raised the standard of the 
beauty and efficiency of men. 

Of the athletic sports of 
women there is not much to 
be said. The secluded women 
of Athens amused themselves 
by playing ball games. Xeno¬ 
phon expects the perfect wife 
to spend much of her time in 
the arrangement and folding 
of the household linen, no 
very absorbing occupation. 
But we are told that at 
Sparta the girls were accus¬ 
tomed to the same exercises as 
the young men. At Olympia, 
at the festival of Hera, girls 
ran foot races, though the dis¬ 
tance was made shorter for 
them, as it is to-day in golf 
courses. 

Some reference must be made to the 
deterioration and decay of Greek athletics, 
the account of which forms one of the most 
instructive chapters in all ancient history. 
We have seen what they were like in the 
time of their full bloom, in the ages of the 
Persian wars and the Athenian Empire of 
the fifth century. 

The wisest of the Greeks were fond of 
the rule ' nothing in excess.’ They loved 
moderation and proportion in all things. 
The body should he harmonious in every 
detail, thej? thought; one part should not 



GYMNASIUM’S PRIMITIVE BUT EFFECTIVE CONVENIENCES FOR WASHING 


The bath ivas not the important institution in ancient Greece that it was, some centuries later, 
at Rome. This does not mean that the Greeks were not cleanly in their habits : the men always 
washed themselves thoroughly after the heat and sweat of their daily exercise. Here we see a 
group of youths gathered about the gymnasium's public wash-basin, while another enjoys an 
impromptu shower-bath. The two on the extreme right are carefully massaging themselves. 

From Gerhard , * Auserlesene Gnechische Vasenbilder ' 
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be developed at the expense 
of another; and the body 
should never be developed at 
the cost of mind and spirit. 
The first sign of the decay of 
athletics, a sign which appears 
before the end of the fifth 
century, is over-specialisation. 
Socrates observed that runners 
often have over-developed legs 
and weak trunks, while boxers 
are too heavy in the upper 
part of the body. 

The important discovery' was 
made that a man may by 
careful training and repeated 
exercises so promote the growth 
of his body along certain 
lines that it becomes efficient 
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for some particular competi¬ 
tion, but less well proportioned 
and less healthy. The dis¬ 
covery was fatal, because 
nothing succeeds like success ; 
and the athletes who special- 


ATHLETIC PRACTICE IN FULL SWING 
Since grace and expert skill in games were held to be of 
primary importance, training was constantly in progress in 
gymnasium and stadium. Above, a discus thrower coming 
into position, a javelin throuer about to begin his preliminary 
run, and an amateur pugilist apparently ' shadow boxing ’ 
From Journal of Hrllemc hi Hd-ei 


ised, with their trainers, could not be festival to another, anxious to break a 


stopped in their course. Yet when it 
was necessary that a boxer should give 
his whole life to boxing, or a runner to 
running, in order to succeed, every man 
of sense and spirit began to despise both. 

Specialisation led directly to what is 
now called professionalism. Successful 
athletes would go from one athletic 


record or secure an acknowledged primacy. 
What we call ' pot-hunting ’ could not be 
practised in Greece, for until quite late 
times the reward was only a v’reath. Still, 
victories in the games gave a man im¬ 
mense dignity and privilege; and prob¬ 
ably enabled him, if he chose to set up as 
a trainer, to follow a lucrative profession. 



YOUTHS PREPARING THEMSELVES FOR THE RACE IN ARMOUR 
The Greeks considered athletics a serious element in education, so that the instructors m Sports 
were rather tutors than drill-sergeants. In tins vase painting we see the instructor giving advice to 
his pupils who are in training for the armour-race. On his left hand is one who has obviously 
finished an exhausting trial run; another, on the right, is about to start A third youth, evidently 
a late arrival, is donnmg his greaves ; his helmet and shield are laid near-by. 

From Harlwi ?, * Die grieckischen Meistersehalen ' 
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GRACE IN PERFORMANCE OF LONG-JUMP 
Leaping contests were held at the Games, tiic winner being 
he who covered the greatest distance; the record is said to 
have been 55 feet, hut this is incredible. Little weights were 
carried by the jumpers, to help them to attain momentum, 
and they usually ' took of! * from a slight eminence. 

From Arclidolosische Zcitung 


We see clearly in the Greek writers how 
at the end of the fifth century fatal 
principles came into training. The Greeks 
as a rule ate very little meat; their diet 
consisted mainly of bread, fish, cheese, 
fruit and milk. Such diet contented the 
great athletes of the earlier age, Theagenes 
and Milo and Phayllus. But two trainers 
—Dromeus of Stymphalus and Pythagoras 
of Samos—discovered that in the heavier 
competitions, boxing, wrestling and the 
pancratium, the most successful candi¬ 
dates were those who trained on meat, a 
food not natural in the climate of Greece. 
So to produce bulk of body and great out¬ 
standing muscles Ihey made their pupils 
eat great quantities of flesh, and, in order 
to digest it, lead a life of alternate sloth 
and exercise. 

From that time the repute of the athlete 
fell rapidly. Socrates, says Xenophon, 
disapproved of specialised athletics as 
injurious to the soul. Plato had in his 
youth won victories at Delphi and the 
Isthmus in wrestling ; but in his works 
he speaks with contempt of the condition 
of the specialised athlete, who is liable to 
illness on any cessation of his regime. 
Epaminondas, the model patriot of 
Thebes, turned away from gymnastic ex¬ 
ercises to such as prepared a man for 
actual war. Alexander the Great, too, 
had a very low opinion of the military 
efficiency of athletes : he considered them 
too delicate for the hardships of a campaign. 
The writers of epigrams are never tired of 


ridiculing athletes, their vast 
muscles and small wit, their 
appetite for food and their 
sleepiness and sluggishness. 

When the young men of 
Greece paid less attention to 
their daily exercises, and in¬ 
stead of competing themselves 
were content merely io watcli 
the athletic contests of pro¬ 
fessionals, their physical type 
seems to have degenerated. In 
the Clouds, Aristophanes draws 
a contrast between the old- 
fashioned youth, ruddy with 
exposure to the air, finely 
formed, a pattern of modesty, 
and the young man of the 
newer generation, pale-faced 
and narrow chested, loitering in the market¬ 
place and given to luxury. 

In Hellenistic and Roman times we 
reach a third phase of athletics, which we 
may call the self-conscious or scientific 
stage. It is best presented to us by the 
great physician Galen, whose works on 
medicine reached a higher level than any 
modern works until the rise of systematic 
medicine after the Renaissance. By his 
time the distinction between the specialised, 
highly-trained athlete and ordinary young 
men was fully established. Of the former 
class he has a very low opinion. lie will 



ATHLETE’S ACTIONS BEFORE LEAPING 


Two kinds of long-jump were practised in Greece; 
in one the jumper had a short run; in the other 
he leapt standing. In both the ‘ haltcres' or 
weights were used ; they were swung by the ath¬ 
lete before he ‘ took off,' and dropped as he sprang. 

Front Pfuhl, 1 Masterpieces of Greek Painting* 
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not call athleticism a profession because 
it does not tend to the improvement of 
life. In the blessings of mind and thought 
the athletes have no part. As he writes : 

Beneath their mass of flesh and blood 
their souls are stifled as in a sea of mud. 
Nor do they enjoy the best blessings even 
of the body. Neglecting the old rule of 
health, which prescribes moderation in all 
things, they spend their lives in over- 
exercising, over-eating, over-sleeping. They 
have not health, nor have they beauty. Even 
their vaunted strength is useless. 

But though averse from professional 
athletics Galen is keenly appreciative of 
the advantages of good physical training. 
He wrote a treatise on ball play, which, 
as it was greatly valued at Sparta, must 
have been highly' developed. Galen says 
that it can be practised with any degree 
of moderation or violence, and exercises 
every part of the body, legs, hands and 
eyes alike, while at the same time it 
occupies the mind. Evidently it took 
much the same place in Greece as is taken 
among ourselves by tennis and golf. 
Dr. Norman Gardiner sums up the later 



MARTYR IN CAUSE OF SPORT 
Tlie great Games aroused such enthusiasm that 
many competitors overstrained their physical re¬ 
sources. Ladas, a Spartan, dropped de’ad after 
winning the 24-lap race, and this stele shows a 
runner dying after a similar event. 

National Museum, Alliens; photo, Alinari 



IN MEMORY OF AN ATHLETE 


The honour in which athletes were held in 
ancient Greece is faintly reflected in inscriptions 
and such monuments as this grave-relief. In it is 

a youth receiving a vase from his attendant. 

British Museum 

history of Greek athletics in phrases which 
may well serve as a warning to us : 

Nowhere is excess more dangerous than 
in athletics, and the charm of poetry and 
art must not blind us to that element of 
exaggeration which existed in the hero- 
worship of the athlete. The nemesis of 
excess in athletics is specialisation, special¬ 
isation begets professionalism, and pro¬ 
fessionalism is the death of all true sport. 

The perception and admiration of the 
beauty of the human body arose in 
relation to young men ; the appreciation 
of the charm of women, or clothing, or 
animals, was of subsequent growth. This 
must become apparent to all who survey 
the monuments of Greek art in their 
historic succession. The earliest statues 
represent young men, naked, with power¬ 
ful muscles and upright carriage. 

No such work is more characteristic 
than the figures of Cleobis and Biton, see 
page X003) found by French excavators at 
Delphi. They were set up by the people 
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HOW EVEN THE VASE PAINTER'S ART WAS AFFECTED BY ATHLETICS 
While artistically they were perhaps not of the very highest older, these painted vases had a 
surpassing value in the eyes of their possessors, since they were awarded as puzes at the Pau- 
athenaic games. The martial figure of Athena, as the goddess believed to preside over the 
festival, is seen on two of them—one (top right) being the prize of a Spartan athlete. The other Lwo 
are decorated with very spirited representations of a horse race and of a boxing-match respectively. 

Courtesy of Hellenic Society and British Museum 
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of Argos to commemorate a 
feat of strength and piety per¬ 
formed by the two youths in 
dragging the chariot of their 
mother to a feast at Argos. 
The simplicity of the statues is 
as remarkable as the solid and 
stalwart build of the heroes. 
The sculptor was an Argive. 
These figures may well be placed 
among the earliest of the 
statues of athletic victors which 
adorned the sacred seats of the 
games and the market-places 
of the cities. 

They date from about 6 o n 
b.c., and from that time on¬ 
ward we have a constant suc¬ 



cession of the statues of ath- COM! 

letes, many of which are extant The design 
in our museums. By degrees " as a PPf°P : 
they gam m charm ancl become opposite un 
more life-like. Solidity gives fr 

way to muscular strength, 
rigid pose to elasticity. The outlines 
become more rounded and graceful. 
Finally we come to the magnificent ath¬ 
letic art of the great age. 

If we seek to discover the inner impulse 
which inspired this series of athletic 
statues, it is not hidden. ‘ We live by 
admiration, hope, and love ’; all works of 
art are the rendering in various materials 
of impulses which come from within. The 
admiration of human beauty and the 
desire to perpetuate a record of it were 
more deeply seated and more powerful in 
the Greek mind than they have been 
anywhere else, even than in the Italy of 
the Renaissance. 

The impulse, however, could not have 
taken form had it not been for the customs 


COMMEMORATING AM ATHLETIC VICTORY 
The design on each case awarded at the Panathenaic guilts 
was appropriate to the form of spoit in which it had been 
won Thus one side of the Spartan victor's pri7; seen 
opposite was adorned with a stirring representation of a 
fragile chariot drawn by prancing hoists. 

Fruni Jo uvul oj Hdlcuic min, 

outlines would find that idea constantly growing 
graceful, in energy and refinement. Thus the an 
icent ath- of sculpture, and with it that of painting, 
was rooted and grounded in the customs 
sr impulse of athletic sport. 

athletic It is obvious that the modern spirit and 
e live by that of Greece are in this matter widely 

, works of apart. When we speak of natural beauty, 
materials we are usually thinking of the beautiful 
:hin. The scenes of inanimate nature—the iorest 
and the and the mountain and the sky. When we 
>f it were speak of the beauty of living things, 
jwerful in thcie come first to our mind the exquisite 
ave been forms and colours of flowers or of insects, 
3 Italy of or of the wild creatures of nature. I11 
thinking of human beauty we lay the 
not have stress upon face and hands rather than on 
c customs the beauty of the whole form. 


of the palaestra. The 
Influence of sculptor did not have, like 
the Gymnasium his modern successor, to 
select a model, and to put 
him in a pose. He had but to pass his 
clays in watching the baths and the exer¬ 
cises of the young citizens, and he would 
become thoroughly familiar with the ap¬ 
pearance of their bodies in every attitude 
of action and of strain. Their forms would 
become as familiar to him as those of horses 
and dogs are to grooms and fanciers. Having 
Within him the idea of beauty, the sculptor 


All this is almost leversed in the mind 
of the Greek. His notion of human beautv 
included the head, but was by no mean-, 
confined to it. When we see a man wholly 
nude the head, as has often been observed, 
appears as but a small part of the 
organism. Beauty in nature, wlietlui 
inanimate or animate, was regarded by tin: 
Greek as a mere background to humanity. 
There is an enlightening passage on thi-, 
subject in Plato. When, he says, a painter 
renders mountain or river, forest or sky, 
we are content with mere suggestions ‘ 
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Before the fourth century s c the Greeks, while producing innumerable statues, reliefs and paintings of the nude male body considered it indecent to 
represent women without clothes In their treatment of drapery, however, they showed themselves masters of their art as clearly as when they carved or 
limned the torso of an athlete The disposal of long folds and the indication of the figure that they hid offered every opportunity for the sculptor to prove 
his genius Perfect harmony between the hues of the body and the garments gave to studies of draped women the digniheJ beauty seen m this frieze 

The Lo tire, photo. Archives p ulagrap tuques, Pans 
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Since we ha\c no accurate know ledge of 
such things, we do not closel\ examine or 
criticize the paintings of them we arc in 
such a case contented with a vague and 
delusive rendering But when an artist 
tues to repicsent our bodies we keenly 
perceive his defects, and in virtue of our 
constant close obsciration become severe 
critics of one who does not render in all 
lespects an accuiate likeness 

To a modern art-critic this utterance 
may well appear paradoxical, but it does 
really represent the view of the Greeks 

A hasty reader might suppose that 
Plato is thinking only of portraits, of 
which, of course, a close like- 
Attention paid ness to the person portrayed 
to human form is the most obvious charac- 
teustic The ordinary per¬ 
son is a more effective critic of hkenesses 
of fnends than of any other kind of repre¬ 
sentations. But the remark does not apply 
merely to the portrait, it is extended to 
any ligures in art The Greeks did pay 
fai moie attention to the human form as 
such than to material obycG 

Hence we may trace an admirable 
evolution m the art of the fifth centuiy, 
an evolution most obvious in the ligures 
of athletes and such youthful deities as 
Apollo and Hermes We may see how, 
from decade to decade, the beauty of 
outline and of pose increases We may 
pass from the stiff figures of ligid outline, 
set squarely on their legs and looking 
stiaight at the spectator, to figures like 
those by Polycleitus (page 1300) and 
Pheidias, where the weight of the body 
rests mainly on one leg, and the face is 
turned somewhat aside, w'hile the seventy 
of the early outline gives place to a 
pei feet symmetry, in the attainment of 
which the manliness and dignity of self 
control are not sacrificed Then, m the 
fouith centuiy, we see the solid figures 
becoming slighter, the attitudes repie- 
sented m statues begin to suggest ease 
and lepose, as in the Satyr and the Hermes 
of Piaxiteles (page 1302), figures m which 
enpyment takes the place of simple 
strenuousness. Later still, in the third 
century, the study of anatomy affects the 
art ol sculpture the artists are learned, 
and know not only the human hgure as it 
appears to the ordinary observer, but the 
exact form of the muse es beneath the 
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skin, and the way in which their tension 
affects the surface 

The ability to render the human body in 
a tiuly noble fashion was acquired gradu- 
alh by sculptors their attention was first 
devoted to the feet, then the course of their 
mastery over detail mounted regularly 
upwards 500 bc the feet and legs 

and the arms of statues were represented 
with much success In the next half 
century there was a progressive under¬ 
standing of the maikings of the body, and 



FINE USE OF DRAPERY 


The Greeks well knew how to use drapenes to 
produce an effect of grandeur in their works of 
sculpture The archaic unage of a woman by 
Anterior (sixth century B c ) has a godlike dignity 
that is largely due to her elaborate vestments 
Acropolis Museum Athens photo A Uttar i 
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the stiff and rigid poses of early art gave 
way to more grace and variety. The 
head was the last part of the body to be 
successfully studied, and of the head the 
mouth, the eyes, the hair were rendered 
with a good deal of archaic convention 
to the end of the fifth century. Even in 
the frieze of the Parthenon the eyes are 
not repiesented in true profile. 

The beauty of the female form was 
realized later than that of the male. This 
was no doubt the result mainly of the 
customs of the country. 
Late appreciation Women, especially in 
of female beauty Ionia, were somewhat se¬ 
cluded and no decent 
woman would use the public baths. So 
instead of nudity and oil, clothes were 
essential in the representation whether of 
goddesses or mortals. This opened to the 
sculptor another field—the combination of 
beautiful forms with beautifully arranged 
drapery; and in this field the Greek artist 
was as successful as m any other. 

There is something very fascinating in 
the mingled delicacy and simplicity of the 
costumes of many votive figures of women 
of the sixth century found in the 
excavations of the Acropolis of Athens. 
And it is a matter of common knowledge 
how, in the women of the Parthenon 
pediments and frieze, the drapery and the 
underlying forms are blended into a mar¬ 
vellous whole. It was Praxiteles who, in 
the fourth century, broke through the old 
tradition, and almost for the first time 
exhibited the lovely nude form of the 
female body as something to be dwelt on 
and admired for its own sake. His 
Aphrodite of Cnidus (page 1303) started 
a wave of beauty-worship which swept 
through the whole of Greece, and changed 
the general taste. And it was succeeded 
by an endless succession of nude beauties, 
some of lofty and noble type, like the 
Aphrodite of Milo (Melos), some merely 
fleshly like the Medici Aphrodite. 

It was the constant play and interaction 
of naturalism and idealism that directed 
the evolution of Greek art. The close 
observation of nature which was notable 
in the representation of athletes became 
a constant feature of it, at all events in 
all that concerns humanity ; every artist 
found some new aspect to portray and some 


awkwardness to avoid. Just as in nature 
the unsatisfactory variations of plants 
and animals are eliminated and disappear, 
so in art the attempts at representation 
which were eccentric and inadequate died 
away. Through the individual the artist 
was ever trying to reach the type, the idea 
of the Creative Spirit, of which all visible 
forms were but the imperfect and tem¬ 
porary reflections. 

It is in portraiture that the clashing of 
the individual and the type is most clearly 
seen. In the great art of Egypt, except 
during outstanding periods, the indi¬ 
vidual is almost lost in the type, which 
varies but little in the representation of 
kings or deities. The great art of Greece 
was infinitely more varied and progressive 
The portrait sculptors fully intended to 
copy both the body and the head of the 
persons whom they portrayed. 

The Greek philosophers speak of sculp¬ 
ture as a mimetic or imitative art. Yet 
the simplest work of sculpture cannot 
be merely mimetic : human purpose and 
personality must to some 
extent guide the chisel. Idealism in 
The art of the fifth ccn- Greek portraits 
tury, therefore, being in¬ 
tensely idealist, could not help looking 
beyond the individual to be portrayed to 
that which was beneath the individual— 
the type. In the language of Plato, the 
sculptor might be said to copy not the 
individual, but the idea according to which 
the individual was made. Nor does Aris¬ 
totle take a very different view. ' Nature 
in Aristotle,’ writes Butcher, ’ is not the 
outward world of created things, it is the 
creative force, the productive principle, 
of the Universe.’ 

That Greek artists in the fifth century 
really, though perhaps not consciously, 
worked on these lines is clear if wc care¬ 
fully consider the most authentic portrait 
of the age which has come down to us, 
that of the great Pericles (see page 1239) ■ * 
is true that we have not the original, but 
we have copies of the Roman Age. A 
modem critic would be ready to say ‘ It 
is not a portrait at all, it has nothing indi¬ 
vidual in it,’ and this would be in effect 
true, though something of an exaggeration. 
There is doubtless in it something ol the 
man Pericles, but how much we cannot 
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possibly determine. What strikes us, 
however, is that it has in it so much of 
the time, so much of the race, that it 
would hardly be incongruous as repre¬ 
senting the typical Athenian father, or the 
typical Athenian statesman. 

Something of this idealism, of this search 
for the type behind the individual, belongs 
to great portraits of all ages. Only a 
materialist would be content slavishly to 
render the exact form, perhaps copying 
a death-mask. But with the greater 
individualism and want of reverence of 
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modem times, the ideal in. portraiture has 
receded before the characteristic. 

It is a proof of the marvellous vitality 
and flexibility of Greek art that in the 
later (Hellenistic) age we have sculptured 
portraits which are in the highest degree 
characteristic. The portraits of the later 
philosophers, such as Zeno and Posei- 
donius, are wonderful on account of the 
character expressed in them and their 
realism, and these two qualities actually 
help us in the study of the writings of 
those philosophers. A modern critic might 


IDEALISM AND NATURALISM IN THE PORTRAYAL OP WOMSN 
iHien Greek sculptors turned to the representation ol women in the nude a long series olvery 
eautiful studies was produced. Two tendencies are discernible in them : a striving to give artistic 
Kpression to imaginative idealism and the desire merely to present female loveliness The Aphrodite 
f Melos (second century B C.), for example, is the result of an endeavour to endow a womans body 
nth ideal qualities, while in the so-called Medici Venus we have the glorification of carnal beauty. 

The Louvre, and Uffm Gallery, Florence : plwlos, Alutari 
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say that the busts exactly reproduce the 
men themselves; but this again would be 
an exaggeration, for those closely ac¬ 
quainted with Greek art are awaie that 
the typical and idealist tendency is never 
wanting in it. In modern days charac¬ 
teristic portraiture is apt to run to an 
extreme, and to become caricature. This 
was never a tendency in Greek art. 

The keen and incessant pursuit of the 
ideal, the humanism which sees every 
feature of nature in the light of human 
character and purpose, is the main guiding 
light of art m the great age ; and those who 
do not care for or appreciate the ideal will 
never understand it. It dominates the 
writing and the acting of dramas, the 
building of temples, their adornment with 
sculpture, the figures of the gods, the 
representation of scenes from either myth- 



TRIUMPH OF PORTRAITURE 

The sculptors of Greece did not develop their 
genius in portraiture until fairly late. This bust 
of the Stoic philosopher Zeno (c. 340-260 b.c.), 
however, admirably demonstrates their subtlety 
m the interpretation of character. 

National Museum, Naples: photo, Andetson 
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ology or history. In Greek art the gods 
and goddesses are supermen and super- 
women : Zeus the divine father, more 
majestic and benevolent than any human 
father; Hermes the athlete, more active 
and supple than any mere runner; Hera 
the divine matron ; Aphrodite the embodi¬ 
ment of beauty such as a man may dream 
of but will never find incarnate. 

Any siege of a city represented in relief 
tends to resemble the great siege of Troy, 
idealised for all time by the 
Iliad. In a representation of a Art and 
marriage procession, Apollo, as Mythology 
god of music, is often present 
to introduce the element of song, and he 
scarcely seems out of place. A boar hunt 
is modified by recollections of the hunting 
of the boar of Calydon, in which the great 
heroes of early time, Theseus and Castor 
and Poilux and Meleager, took part with 
Atalanta, who is hardly to be discriminated 
from Artemis. 

Other features which are universal in 
Greek ait are rhythm and balance and 
measure. Every sculptured hero or 
athlete is carefully placed so as to show a 
balance in attitude, and the figures in a 
relief or a painting arc so arranged, with 
respect one to the other, as to show a sort 
of pattern. No figure could be taken away 
or moved without spoiling the composi¬ 
tion as a whole. It is evident that if 
external symmetry were carried so far 
as to be mechanical and monotonous lire 
result would be wanting in life and 
character. But this does not happen in 
reliefs of an early period, because the order 
and balance are not mechanically de¬ 
termined, but aie the inspired composition 
of the artist ; they seemed to him con¬ 
ditions without which his work would 
lose its charm. In vase paintings also 
they are most carefully preserved, 

Wc are familiar with,the masterpieces 
of Greek sculpture, but few know much 
about Greek painting. Yet in Greece the 
painters were quite as celebrated as the 
sculptors, and regarded as their artistic 
equals. A great feature in buildings such 
as town halls and porticoes was the fresco 
paintings on a large scale which adorned 
their walls, and were often the work ol the 
most able painters of the filth century, 
The subjects were taken from Greek 
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mythology; but occasionally actual events 
of history were depicted, such as the 
battles of Marathon and Oenoe. The 
Chamber of the Cnidians at Delphi con¬ 
tained a series of scenes painted by the 
great Polygnotus, representing on one wall 
the fall of Troy, on another the descent 
of Odysseus into Hades, scenes of which 
the only remains now are a few handfuls 
of coloured dust. Alas i all the great 
frescoes of Greece have thus disappeared ■ 
a few gravestones painted by inferior 
artists alone remain, and even on them 
the colours are nearlv obliterated 

We are obliged to derive our notions 
of Greek painting from the painted vases of 
which we shall presently 
Character of speak, and from sculptured 
Greek painting reliefs—for these are half 
way between sculpture in 
the round and painting. Not only were 
reliefs usually coloured, but m composition 
also they closely resembled paintings. Greek 
painting was undoubtedly very simple in 
character ; perspective was rendered in an 
almost childish way; atmospheric effects 
and landscapes as backgrounds were not 
attempted. We must not be misled by 
the paintings of Pompeii and Rome; 
they much more closely resemble those of 
modern times ; and, moreover, they come 
at the end of a long period of evolution. 
Paintings in the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies represented detached figures in 
statuesque attitudes, very often single 
figures, sometimes a succession of figures 
standing side by side 

Greek painted vases occupy a great space 
in all our museums ; there is room after 
room full of them in the British Museum. 
They are a very fascinating object of study; 
and as their subjects are moie complicated 
and extensive than those of sculpture, they 
throw even more light than the latter on 
Greek mythology, on athletics, and even 
on daily life But, on the other hand, they 
require much more explanation, and it is 
rare to find in the museum galleries visitors 
examining them with the attention which 
they deserve. Setting aside the pottery 
of the Mycenaean age, in its way very 
charming, but also very un-Greek, we find 
a continuous succession of wares, from 
the eighth century to the third, which 
illustrate with wonderful clearness the 
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contemporary ideas of religion, and illu- 
trate festivals and customs. 

But before the vase paintings can be 
used to throw light on ancient life, some 
training is necessary. In books dealing 
with Greek history and antiquities the 
designs of va=es are often inserted without 
explanation; and the reader naturally 
proceeds to interpret them by his know¬ 
ledge of modern paintings and engravings. 
Before one can really understand them, 
one has to consider the human and sub¬ 
jective elements which are dominant in 
them. The vase painter begins by mapping 
out his space and choosing some subject 
suitable to it. If the space is round or 
square, a composition of one, two or 
three figures will be most suitable. If it 
is oblong moie figures are desirable. 

Greek vases may be roughly divided into 
two classes, the black-figured and the red- 
figured. In the black-figured class—wares 
made in the seventh and sixth centuries 
b.c. —the figures were drawn in black 
silhouette on the natural red or buff ground 
of the vase. Touches of white 
and red were added to vary How Vases 
the effect, and the anatomical were adorned 
and other markings on the 
figures were made by lines incised in the 
clay with a sharp instrument. In the red- 
figured class, which came in towards the end 
of the sixth century, instead of the figures 
thus standing on a red ground, the outlines 
were drawn, and the whole background 
painted in black. The figures, therefore, 
stood out in red against black, and any 
further markings were made with a very 
fine brush full of black or dark paint. 
These markings are often marvels of deli¬ 
cacy and accuracy. Specimens of both 
kinds are lepresented in these pages ; see 
also the plates in pages 12(19-70. 

Within the round, square or oblong 
framework, which, as we have said above, 
was prepared for the design, the painter 
depicted some familiar tale of myth¬ 
ology, or some battle-group, or some 
agonistic event, probably without the 
conscious intention of copying any well- 
known group in the paintings and reliefs 
familiar to him, but also without any 
definite attempt to be original. Thus 
there is immense variety in the represen¬ 
tations which have come down to us of 
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any event, in, epic or tragic .tradition'or 1 
in folk-lore or the traditions of particular 1 
sacred places ; but the variety is hounded 
by. definite limits. The forms .of the gods' 
on vases vary in details; the normal types 
ate preserved.- ■ The-forms .'of 1 athletes are 
simple, and typical. ,. Portraits or any im¬ 
mediate renderings of nature do not occur. 
Occasionally the- artist seems' to have had 
in bis mind, a line of Homer, or,-Hesiod, or 
(ip-later, times) a scene from Aeschylus or 
Euripides but he is more concerned with 
be.auty of grouping! and delicacy of detail 
than .with the exact meaning of the group. 

We must add a few words on the sub¬ 
ject of composition and grouping. The 
illustrations which we give are sufficient 
to show how carefully the Greek laws of 
balance and symmetry are preserved. 
Every figure is drawn in relation to every 
other ; and none could be altered without 
injury to the design. Commonly, as in 
those shown in pages 13x5 and 1319, 
the two halves of the design are sym¬ 
metrically grouped on either side of an 
imaginary vertical line which divides it 
in the middle. Every Greek drawing is an 
ordered whole, a .cosmos and not a chaos. 

None of the remains of Greek antiquity 
are more beautiful, or moie interesting, 
than coins. In spite of their small size, 
they are often exquisitely planned and 



MOST DELICATE OF ART FORMS 


In the designing of coins Greek artists developed 
a genius as transcendent aa that exhibited in any 
other department of art—witness the beauty and 
vigour of the heads and chariot horses on these 
two coins from Sicily, 

British Museum and G. F. Hill, 1 Select Greek Com f 1 
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executed: And they bear a closer rela¬ 
tionship to history than any other works 
of; art. They can be attributed within 
nairow limits to a city and to a period. 
They intbrm us as to 
the deities of the city, Exquisite Coinage 
and often are related of Greek Cities 
to political events and - 
changes. Also they were the necessary 
materials of commerce, since bank- notes 
and credits were unknown in Greece. By 
their standards of weight they inform us 
of the commercial relations of cities. In 
some cases they reveal to us the existence 
of monetary and commercial leagues as to 
which the ancient historians tell us little 
or nothing. 

Few people have any notion of the com¬ 
plexity of Greek coinage. In the great 
age every city was autonomous and un¬ 
controlled, an‘d chose its own monetary 
standard and its own types. First and 
last, about two thousand cities issued 
money, some almost continuously through 
their history. In the island of Sicily, 
which was thoroughly Hcllenised, about 
fifty cities had coins of their own. The 
tittle island of Zea (Ceos), half the size of 
the Isle of Wight, had three active mints ; 
and so on. Hence it can readily - be 
imagined what a wealth of material coins 
otfer to the historian. , , ■ 

From the point of view of art, coins may 
be regarded as small bas-icliefs of circular 
form. The types arc chosen and arranged 
on the same principles as those in the 
metopes of temples; balance and measure 
are carefully preserved. The most usual 
types are: on one side the head of a 
deity, on the other some well-known 
attribute of a deity—the lyre of Apollo, 
the owl of Athena, the thunderbolt of 
Zeus, and so forth. 

We here give illustrations of two par¬ 
ticularly beautiful coins of Sicily, on which 
racing chariots are represented. It would, 
however, be almost impossible to give the 
reader any notion of the beauty and the 
historic interest of Greek coins, so varied 
and numerous are they. Anyone who 
wishes to train his eyes to realize the 
charm of Greek Art, however, cannot do 
better than spend as much time as possible 
in the splendid exhibition ol coins in the 
British Museum. 
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GREEK LITERATURE AND THE 

THEATRE 

Incomparable Achievements of the Hellenic Genius 
in the Realms of Poetry Prose and the Drama 

By GILBERT NORWOOD 

Professor of Latin, University of Toionto; Author of The Writers of 
Greece, etc. 


HE literature of Greece comprised an 
immense volume of work in almost 
every field, and extended over some 
twenty-five centuries ; but a study of 
it will necessarily consider far less than the 
whole, partly because great masses have 
long ago perished, partly because most of 
the literature composed after the death 
of Alexander the Great, important though 
it often is, possesses so much less both of 
literary excellence and of the Greek spirit. 

That spint may he defined as a tingling 
consciousness of fact—spiritual, emotional, 
intellectual, physical—and, in art, the 
instinct to express such fact in brilliantly 
concrete form. Something of this is in¬ 
dicated by the title of this chapter— 
Greek Literature and the Theatre. In 
philosophic poets like Shelley and Words¬ 
worth even tile persons become etherealised 
into something only half-human, akin to 
the clouds and winds. Throughout Greek 
literature, however, the opposite tendency 
is unmistakable. Not only did the Greeks 
instinctively evolve the drama and carry 
it to heights never surpassed; in other 
branches the dramatic instinct—the in¬ 
stinct to portray life and its events by the 
confrontation of conflicting personalities— 
is from the first a leading element. Homer 
is full of brilliant scenes where one splendid 
figure faces another in a tense situation of 
conflict, suspicion, hope, dread or comrade¬ 
ship. Even the scientific historian Thucy¬ 
dides is so influenced by contemporary 
tragedy that his immortal story of the 
Sicilian Expedition is conceived as a vast 
drama. Even Plato, the profound philo¬ 
sopher, throws his writings, however 
knotty and subtle, into dialogue form. 


The Homeric poems include two epics, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and a collection 
of hymns to various deities. Immense 
discussion has been devoted to the history 
of the epics, f An analysis of such discussion 
with a statement of generally accepted con¬ 
clusions is contained in Chapter 20). Was 
there such a person as Homer ? Did one 
person write both poems ? Where was each 
written, and when ? Was either composed 
in the form that we now know ? If not, did 
some bard make a great poem which was 
later expanded here and 
there, Or did he Combine Homer's Epics and 
earlier and shorter lays Homer’s Genius 
into a continuous whole ? 

On none of these questions is there com¬ 
plete agreement, but it is generally recog¬ 
nized that the Iliad is in the main the work 
of a single great poet, and so is the Odyssey, 
though each may have been composed by 
a different man ; also, that they were com¬ 
posed in Ionia (western Asia Minor) and 
—very roughly indeed—about a thousand 
years before Christ. Composed, not 
written, for it is highly uncertain whether 
writing was used so early in that region 
(see, however, Chap. 29). 

Both epics deal with the cycle of stories 
centring round Troy, a city close to the 
Dardanelles. Priam, the wealthy and 
powerful King of Troy, had many sons, con¬ 
spicuous among them being the valiant 
Hector and the handsome Paris. Paris 
came to Greece as the guest of Menelaus, 
the Spartan king, whose wife, Helen, he 
stole away to Troy. Menelaus and his 
brother Agamemnon raised a great host 
which, after ten years’ siege, captured Troy 
by the stratagem of the Wooden Horse, 
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destroyed the town and took Helen home. 
The Iliad recounts the fighting during some 
days of the tenth year and culminates in the 
slaying of Hector by Achilles, the Greek 
champion. The Odyssey is the story of 
Odysseus, or Ulysses, craftiest of the 
Greeks—his ten years’ wandering and 
adventures up and down the Mediterran¬ 
ean, his return to his native Ithaca utterly 
indigent and unknown, his final triumph 
and slaughter of the native princes who 
have been wooing his wile Penelope. 

* Homer ' has in all ages been acclaimed 
as one of the world's greatest writers and 
its noblest epic poet. Perhaps his most 
striking quality is the unfailing combina¬ 
tion of greatness with versatility. On any 
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subject, however terrible, charming or 
trivial, he writes with exquisite appro¬ 
priateness, superb mastery, simple direct¬ 
ness. When he tells of a banquet or 
laundry-work, we never feel that he ‘ un¬ 
bends,' nor is there any sense of strain even 
in his most terrific scenes of battle, ship¬ 
wreck or the adventures of Odysseus in 
the world ol Death. A critic objected to a 
translation by Samuel Butler because on 
the same page of it occurred the august 
picture of the divine abode, Olympus, and 
Nausicaa’s remark to her ' clear papa,' 
that he needed a clean shirt. 

‘ They cannot both be in the light 
style,’ said the ciitic This provides an 
important instance ol what Homer is and 
what Greek means. For, first, 
it was not Butler's fault: 
what he wrote is what Homer 
wrote (granting difturent de¬ 
grees ot verbal excellence)— 
the very word ‘ pappa ’ occurs 
in the original Greek. Sec¬ 
ondly, Iiomer writes in a 
(lillerent manner about Olym¬ 
pus and about washing-day 
because they are dilieient 
things. Thii dly, during many 
generations there lias been 
an assumption (recently and 
vigorously overthrown) that 
poetry by its very nature 
must be ‘ dignified,’ that some 
things are too homely lor the 
poet to touch directly. Thus 
when Tennyson means King 
Arthur’s moustache lie has to 
say ‘ the knightly growth that 
fringed his lips.’ All this is 
unknown to 1 Joiner. He says 
just what he lias to say, with 
unfailing vigour and simple 
nobility too. 

But simple as it may be, 
it has never been caught in a 
translation, because another 
leading Homeric quality is the 
elasticity and speed of his 
diction and metre. Our prose 
(and some of our vcise) trans¬ 
lations are intolerably slow 
and cumbrous. The poeLical 
versions, even if elastic and 
rapid, arc too slight: they 



THE APOTHEOSIS OF HOMER 
Homer enthroned, is crowned by Time and by Die World 
while History, Myth, Poetry, Tragedy and Comedy acclaim 
am worn the attar. Zeus, Apollo and the nine Muses occupy 
the height above. Tins remarkable relict, sculptured by 
Arclielaus of Priene, dates from the third century n,c. 

British Mu sen in 
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iattle. Pope, for instance, is 
mere pretentious chatter com¬ 
pared with his original. One 
reason for this is that Pope, 
like almost everyone else, 
insists on being clever. When 
"e read his version of (say) 
the exploits of Diomedes in 
the Fifth Book of the Iliad 
tve exclaim, 'How well he 
writes ! ’ When we read them 
in Homer, we tremble lest the 
warrior should burst forth 
upon us from the printed 
page ; it is only after recover¬ 
ing from our terror and exhila¬ 
ration that we say, ‘ What 
wonderful poetry! ’ So much 
for the strictly verbal style. 

Homer’s method of hand¬ 
ling and disposing his mat¬ 
erial is the perfection and 
exemplar of the ' epic man¬ 
ner ’: he selects some tale of 



HECTOR ARMING HIMSELF FOR THE BATTLE 


Eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, here shown helping him 
don his armour, Hector was the chief hero of the Trojans. 
Homer presents him as a very perfect, gentle knight, and his 
description of Hector's parting from Andromache, and Helen’s 
lament over his corpse, are gems of literature. 

From Ftirladnskr-Reichholi, ' Gruclnscht Vasmmalerei’ 


adventure and tells it on a grand scale persons or events—his work corresponds 
by means of a few impressive, simply- to that of Michelangelo in painting as 
drawn and well distinguished figures with contrasted with that of Turner. Such a 
comparatively little background of minor manner may be well seen in some English 



WOE TO THE CONQUERED : SCENES OF CARNAGE AT THE FALL OF TROY 
Vrctmus of Miletus, who flourished about 744 b c , was one of the earliest of the Cyclic poets whose 
appearance was the first proof of Homer's influence on Greek literature. Arctinus wrote two epics : 
the Aetlnopis, taking up Homer’s narrative from the close of the Iliad, and the Iliupersis, or buck 
of Trov tclhno- the story of the Wooden Horse, the capture of the city and the departure of the 
Greeks'' Episodes from this latter epic are illustrated in this Attic vase by Brygos in the Louvre. 

From Furlwavgler-Reichhold, ‘ Griechischt Vasenmaletei,* Bruck in inn AG, 
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THE JUDGEMENT OF PARIS 
Stasmus of Cypms is generally credited with the authorship 
of the Cypria, a. poem belonging to the Epic Cycle It begins 
with the Judgement of Pans This quaint sixth century vase 
at Munich shows Pimm’s herds on Mount Ida (top) and the 
herdsman, Pans, as aibiter between the goddesses, 

Fiom FurtiLiinfler-Reichhold, ‘ Gint-htsihe Vnsenmnhrci' 


writers, however much they 
may lack the Homeric elasti¬ 
city and speed. Paradise Lost 
is a clear instance, but certain 
novelists show it too, Black- 
more above all in Lorna Doone. 

This simplicity has another 
side. Homer is the least 
piofound, the most unreflec- 
tive, of gieat poets: that is 
the only sign of earliness in 
his work. Moving with such 
supeib power over the brilliant 
and engrossing surface of 
things, he penetrates little 
and rarely below the surface. 

It is true that he is conscious 
again and again of the pathos 
of human affairs, as in Andro¬ 
mache’s farewell to her hus¬ 
band, Hector, and the speech 
of Achilles’ ghost concerning 
death But it is the expres¬ 
sion of such thoughts that is 
magnificent: the ideas them¬ 
selves arc commonplace. The 
Greek was certainly able to 
feel and had begun to think, 
but he could not think constructively or 
venturously, nor had he developed that 
introspection which must exist if great 
drama or great novels are to appear. 

From the five centuries which passed 
between Homer and the great period of 
Athens only a few works survive. Of the 



WHILING AWAY AN HOUR 
Playing draughts was said to be one of the 
amusements of the Greeks while waiting at 
Aulis for a favourable breeze to cany them to 
Troy Two heroes so employed are depicted 
on this vase painting attributed to Andocides. 
British Museum 


other epics we know little, the most im¬ 
portant fact being that the lost Thebaid, 
on the expedition led by the Seven 
Champions against Thebes in central 
Greece, seems to have been more religious 
in feeling than the Iliad and the Odyssey : 
this barely discerned fact may help to 
account for Aeschylus. That period saw 
the rise and culmination of lyric poetry 
and of other types such as the elegiac, the 
gnomic or sententious, and the satirical. 
Solon, the great Athenian statesman, 
discussed his reforms in verse which has 
partly survived. Theognis of Mcgara, 
also a political poet, is a vigorous witness 
to the feelings of the oligarchs confronted 
by the growing power and class-conscious¬ 
ness of the ‘ lower orders. ’ Archilochus, 
the satirist and great master of the lithe 
iambic, is represented now by a handful 
of blazing splinters. Sappho survives in 
two brief poems of love and a collection of 
fragments which reveal her as the peerless 
artist in passionate simplicity. 

Unfortunately, there is no writer of 
lyrical poetry, save Pindar, who is known 
to us except in pathetic, tantalising 
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scraps. Ibycus of Rhegium in Italy still 
shows something of Italian warmth. 
Aleman and Anacreon reveal a personal 
■joy in loveliness which is not found again 
till Theociitus. Here, too, may be men¬ 
tioned the few popular songs which have 
survived : the Harmodius, sung at Athens 
as a national anthem, which celebrated 
the murder of the ' tyrant' Hipparchus, 
and the Swallow Song of Rhodes, chanted 
by the children as they went from house 
to house in spring. J. A. Symonds has 
charmingly translated it: 

She is here, she is here, the swallow ! 

Fail seasons bringing, fair years to follow ! 
Her belly is white, 

Her back black as night! 

From your rich house 
Roll forth to us 
Tarts, wine and cheese : 

Or if not these. 

Oatmeal and barley-cakc 
The swallow deigns to take. 

What shall we have ? or must we hence 
away ? 

Thanks, if vou give ; if not, we’ll make you 
pay! 

The house-door hence we’ll earn 7 ; 

Nor shall the lintel tarry ; 

From hearth and home your wife we’ll 
rob ; 

She is so small, 

To take her off will be an easy job ! 
Whate’er you give, give largess free ! 

Up i open, open to the swallows' call! 

No giave old men, but merry children we ! 

There are, however, three writers whose 
work has survived in some bulk. Hesiod, 
perhaps three generations later than 


Homer, is the reputed author of three 
poems. The Theogony is a kind of 
manual giving the family tree of Greek 
deities. The Works and Days forms a 
handbook of fanning and a sailor's guide 
—definite instruction as to details of the 
work, tools and dates ; but mingled there¬ 
with are scraps of shrewd traditional 
advice and longer disquisitions upon the 
lot of humanity. Tlius we read here the 
famous story of Pandora’s jar, and that 
account of the Four Ages of the world, 
gold, silver, bronze and iron, which so 
powerfully moved the imagination of 
posterity. All Hesiod’s work, however 
humdrum, is in verse, that being the only 
vehicle of instruction and tradition at the 
time, because verses are so much easier 
to memorise than prose. Though vastly 
inferior as a poet, he is an invaluable 
pendant to Homer, since over against that 
glorious life of warrior princes he sets the 
terribly hard, grinding and monotonous 
life of the peasant in central Greece. 

Utterly different from Hesiod is Pindar, 
the last of the great purely lyric poets. 
Of his work we possess 
the four books of Epini- Pindar’s glorious 
cian Odes; that is, odes Lyrical Odes 
written to celebrate vic¬ 
tories in the four greatest athletic contests 
—at Olympia, Pvtho (Delphi), Nemea 
and the Isthmus of Corinth. He was in 
demand also for funeral odes, paeans and 
many other kinds of public poem ; public, 
because the quality of Pindar’s work is very 



ODYSSEUS TAKING VENGEANCE ON THE SUITORS OF PENELOPE 
Of the twenty-four books of the Odyssey the first four are introductory, describing the state 
of affairs in the homeland due to the absence of Odysseus. The next eight deal with his return 
fiom the island of Calypso to the land of the Phaeacians and include his narrative of his 
adventures - the last twelve are concerned with his arrival in Ithaca, his contest with and slaught 
of the suitors and his final recognition by Penelope. 


Berlin Museum ; from Fwticdngler~Reichhold, ‘ Gnechische Vuseitmalerei 
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SAPPHO WOOED BY ALCAEUS 


Both Alcaeus (left) and Sappho, ' the tenth 
Muse ’ (right), were natives of Lesbos, where 
they were the brilliant stars in the galaxy of 
poets who, in the sixth century B.C., developed 
the artistic song in the Aeolic dialect. 
Munich Glyptolhck ; from F UrIwan^kr-Retell hold, 

' Griechische Vasenmnlcrci 1 

different from that of the Asiatic lyrists, 
Alcaeus, Sappho and Mimnenmis. By 
‘ lyrist 1 we mean to-day a poet who 
expresses his personal interests and emo¬ 
tions, a love poet above all. But Greeks 
meant a writer who composed for the 
music of the strings and voice, whether 
dunking songs rendered by Alcaeus him¬ 
self, or love lyrics for one voice, or odes 
for public performance by a band of 
trained 1 choreutae’ (players who both sang 
and danced), or a poem voicing the 
sentiments of a whole city; a modern 
example of the latter type is Tennyson’s 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. Practically all Pindar’s extant work 
belongs to this public and ostensibly 
impersonal kind (though he does here 
and there introduce interests of his own 
as Tennyson would never have done). 

Like Homer, Pindar wrote for the 
great ones of his day, such as the brilliant 
tyrant of Syracuse, Iiiero, whose victory 
in the chariot race at Olympia occasioned 
that fine 1 First Olympian ’ which opens 
our collection of his work, and begins 


with the famous aphorism that ' water 
is best.' The Dorian nobles of older 
Greece, the princes of the new Greece 
in Sicily—these are his usual patrons, 
and he expresses himself with glorious 
vigour and no misgivings upon what they 
and he believed the best things in life- 
stern effort and magnificent achievement 
in war and athletics. 

Pindar is the laureate of all that is 
inspiring and splendid in music and 
colour, the dazzling richness of wine, of 
gold, of the sea, of beautiful bodies and 
masterful action, all regulated and moulded 
by the Greek sense of measure, exemplified 
most admirably in his metres. Like 
Homer again, he is somewhat unreflcclivc. 
But he is more deeply and more frequently 
impressed by the pathos and sorrows of 
humanity: he will turn aside in the 
midst of some glorious triumph to ponder 
the fragility of man’s happiness. But 
the age of reason had not yet appeared 
in poetry. 

It had, however, appeared in prose, 
in the writings of philosophers and in 
the historian Herodotus, Lhe third of the 
pre-Athenian writers mentioned above, 
(Pie is contemporary with the great 
Athenian age, but has affinities . with 
the earlier, and wrote an earlier Greek.) 
It was long the custom to regard ' the 
father of history ’ as a delightful, garru¬ 
lous, rather weak-headed 
old man telling wonder- Herodotus the 
fill stories ; but this is father of History 
misleading. The miscon¬ 
ception arises from two causes. First, 
Herodotus is undoubtedly absorbing and 
delightful; secondly, we work back¬ 
wards to him from school histories of our 
own country through Macaulay, Gibbon, 
Tacitus, Thucydides. The progress is from 
less to greater austerity, ancl we observe 
that the more scholarly and authoritative 
an English history book is, the less it has 
to say, for instance, about Alfred and the 
cakes. Now Herodotus has many such 
tales, and we assume that he is no serious 
historian. The fact, however, is that 
history was then in the making, and 
Herodotus offers a fascinating blend of 
the Homeric bard who told a splendid 
story for its own sake, and the scientist 
who loves facts, their explanation and 
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co-ordination, and the exposition of his 
learning to others. He stands half way 
between Homer and Gibbon: he has the 
early poet's love for narrative, and his 
history was written for public recitation. 
On the other hand, he does grasp the duties 
of a sound historian quite as clearly as 
his successors. He does not always cam' 
them out as we should wish; but that is 
natural: a theological explanation will 
satisfy him where to-day we might demand 
a reply in terms of economics. Another 
legacy from Homer is the dramatic touch. 
Events are made to swing upon great 
personalities—the Persian Wars are very 
much a personal adventure of Xerxes, 
Themistocles and Pausanias; and set 
speeches, sometimes in a quasi-dramatic 
interchange, are a favourite device. 

Thucydides (see page 1240), who in his 
eight books has related most of the 
Peloponnesian War, is perhaps the world’s 
greatest historian, and a magnificent ex¬ 
ample of the Athenian spirit; he is 
representative of that age of rationalism 
when scientific thinking was deliberately 
and vigorously applied to all affairs, in¬ 
cluding conduct. Greeks of the central 
period worshipped three divinities: 
Beauty, Truth and the State. Herodotus 
and Pindar put Beauty first; Plato put 
the State first; Thucj'dides put Truth first. 
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THE FATHER OF HISTORY 
Born at Halicarnassus, Herodotus (c. 484-425 
b e.) was the first writer to conceive an historical 
work in an artistic and dramatically unified form. 
He understood the duties of an exact historian 
and made history a most engaging study. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 



POETS HONOURED IN ANCIENT GREECE 


The marble bust {left) presents a poet, whose name is now 
unknown, with lips parted in the throes of improvisation. 
Anacreon (right) lived from 563 to 478 B.c. Grace and charm 
distinguish the extant fragments of his Ionic lyrics, but he has 
given his name to a whole class of far inferior songs. 
front Poulsen , ‘ Greek and Roman Portraits ,' and Berlin Museum 


He gives us a narrative 
magnificent but austere, utterly 
impartial, beautiful indeed, but 
not through the charm of inset 
ornament, only through the 
sheer attractiveness of im¬ 
mense intellect and insight 
expounding a complicated and 
impressive series of events. 
Men’s motives are laid bare, 
but without pedantry or 
preaching; political tendencies 
and other gradual movements 
are charged with profound 
interest, not by irrelevant 
cleverness but by the union 
of sagacity and the assump¬ 
tion that his reader wishes to 
learn; so that on this side 
Thucydides resembles Defoe. 
More obviously exciting events 
are related with a flawless 
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sense of significant detail, as in the 
brilliant story of Brasidas’ attack on 
Pylos and the immortal Retreat from 
Syracuse, undoubtedly the finest achieve¬ 
ment of prose literature in the realm of 
the moving and tragic. 

We say ' the tragic ’ intentionally, for 
there can be little doubt that the influence 
of contemporary playwrights induced 
Thucydides to view his material as drama. 
In the Sicilian Expedition the chief actor 
is not a person, but Athens herself. As 
a prologue, Thucydides skilfully dilates 
upon the cynical brutalitv with which 
Athens destroyed the little island-state ot 
Melos. Then he depicts the great arma¬ 
ment setting forth from the Piraeus, amid 
a scene of dazzling pomp, power and 
boundless hopes, to the conquest of the 
western Mediterranean. At first Athens 
succeeds gradually but steadily, till the 
Syracusans are in despair. But in the 
nick of time the Spartan Gylippus enters 
the beleaguered town with remtorcements, 
from which moment the star of Athens 
begins to set, till the whole great army 
and navy are annihilated with utter igno¬ 
miny. Without falsifying any details, 
Thucydides has marshalled them in the 
manner of a playwright. 

The amiable Xenophon continued Thucy¬ 
dides’ narrative in his Hellenica; but his 
most famous work is the 
Historians later Anabasis, which describes 
than Thucydides that romantic Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, the 
army of Greek mercenaries who, stranded 
in the middle of the Persian Empire, con¬ 
trived to baffle the whole power of the 
Great King and made their way home 
through terrible mountains and savage 
tribes. Xenophon composed a good num¬ 
ber of other books, philosophical (especi¬ 
ally his celebrated Memorabilia, or Mem¬ 
oirs of Socrates), biographical (Agesilaus), 
and technical (On Horsemanship, for 
example). Under Rome the study and 
writing of history weie assiduously culti¬ 
vated. The best history in Greek is that 
of Polybius, who has left us an invaluable 
account of the Punic Wars. Josephus 
composed The Jewish War at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Emperor Titus. 

But it is time to return to the great 
contemporaries of Thucydides, those 


tiagedians who, as we saw, helped to 
shape his superb history. Homer was still 
recited and studied, still in high favoui ; 
but he had sung for the half-barbanc 
kings of the old Achaean world. Lyrists 
like Sappho and Pindai were admired ; but 
she wrote only of personal emotion, he was 
devoted to that land-owning nobility 
whose day was over. Some new type of 
poetry was needed to answer the vast 
uprising of a great democracy which at 
Athens followed the turmoils and final 
victories of the Persian Wars. 

Before the host of Danus landed at 
Marathon, Athens was a town of no 
special eminence. When, a dozen years 
later, the last European 
forciess of the Great King Origin o£ the 
was captured at Sestus, she Greek Drama 
was a world power, the bril¬ 
liant and glorious champion of Greece, 
glowing with boundless pride, courage and 
hope drawn from her immortal services to 
civilization at Marathon and Salamis (see 
also Chapter 36). And she was a demo¬ 
cracy. During those years of amazing 
expansion—in politics, in commerce, in 
the things of soul and intellect—there 
came to flower a consummate form of 
Literature. Just as the spirit engendered 
in England by the defeat of the Armada 
exalted the Elizabethan drama, so did 
the overthrow of Persia create the 
triumphs of Athenian tragedy and comedy. 

The origins of Greek drama present 
questions as to the importance of which 
opinion may well difter. The traditional 
explanation is that it was evolved as an 
act of worship, a ritual performance in 
honour of Dionysus, the god of wild 
animal and vegetable life, especially of 
the vine. A chorus sang and danced a 
lyrical poem, at the opening of spring, 
round the wooden altar of sacrifice. In 
time, these lyrical performances were 
broken at intervals by one of the singers, 
who mounted upon the sacrificial table 
and recited some episode of Dionysus' 
earthly life. Later he would himself 
impersonate some character in his story, 
by means of a mask and costume. Then, 
by entering a booth and changing his 
attire he would present some other person 
111 the tale: this change of personality 
giving the possibility ot something like 
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It is highly piobable that there was no stage, propeily so called, in the classical Greek theatre; but 
a raised platform, or ' logeion,' for the actors as distinct from the chorus, was almost always added 
m later Greek times. In the theatre of Dionysus at Athens its front wall was adorned with bas- 
reliefs depicting scenes in the life of the god, a crouching Silenus supporting the platform in the centre. 


In Greece the slope ot a hill was always chosen for the auditorium of a theatre and was furnished 
with stone seats set m rising tiers and divided by gangways into wedge-shaped blocks. The 
best seats were nearest the orchestra, in the lowest low, and at Athens comp used marble 
thrones specifically assigned to various ecclesiastical and civil officials. The chairs or i octangular 
seats seen here above the official thrones are remains of the later Roman period. 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS OF THE THEATRE OF DIONYSUS 


From ‘ Picturesque Greece,' T. Fisher Unmn Ltd. 
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THRONE OF THE PRIEST OF DIONYSUS 


As representative of the patron god of the theatre, m whose 
honout the annual dramatic festivals vvere held, the priest 
of Dionysus occupied the central seat in the Iront row. At 
Athens his throne was of Pentehc marble with a finely 
carved relief showing a winged Eros with fighting cocks 


drama, one character seeking; 
but never meeting another 
As this single player provides 
the germ of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus and The Frogs, so 
does the booth foreshadow 
the theatre. It was a tent 
used as a dressing-room, and 
the Greek for a tent is ' skene ’ 

(whence our ‘ scene ’). At 
first it had no more vital 
connexion with the play than 
the pavilion has with a cricket- 
match. 

So far w e aie only upon 
the threshold of drama The 
first playwright, whether 
Thespis or Arion, composed a 
kind of simple oratorio with 
set speeches at intervals. 

These elements no doubt de¬ 
veloped in excellence and com¬ 
plexity, and the booth in time 
became an integral part of the 
play—it was described as the tent of 
Lycurgus (let us say), the enemy of Dio¬ 
nysus. These performances advanced 
steadily in popular favour. A great 
theatre was made on the south-east slope 
of the Acropolis; the people occupied 
benches ranged about the slope, while 
on the level dancing-floor (‘orchestra’) be- 


Photo , i 7 t 

fore them the choristers performed in front 
of the skene, which became a permanent 
building with scenery to suit the in¬ 
dividual play. A prize was given to the 
best of three competing poets, each of 
whom produced four plays : a collection 
of three tragedies (at first, but not later, 
a sequence) and a satyric drama. The 
last was half tragic, halt comic; 
the chorus was always formed 
by satyrs, the ridiculous half- 
animal followers of Dionysus, 
but the other characters were 
dignified, for example Apollo 
in the recently discovered 
Trackers (or ' Detectives ’) of 
Sophocles. The earliest great 
tragic playwright was Phryn- 
ichus, who is said to have 
won the prize first about 510 
b.c. Even throughout the 
fifth century, despite the 
achievements of the Three 
Masters, Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, the work of 
Phrynichus was remembered 
and loved, but the allusions 
point to his songs, not to plots 
or character-drawing. 

Aeschylus introduced a 
second actor, and by so doing 



RESERVED STALLS AT ATHENS 


There were sixty-seven marble chairs in the front row of the 
auditorium at Athens, each inscribed with the name of the 
official for whom it was reserved. These three were assigned 
to thesmothetae or archons ; others to hierophants and other 
officiating pnests of Dionysus and Apollo. 
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became the first true dramatist _7 _ —— 

of Europe : to bring two per- 

sons into confrontation and / >V 

collision—that is the dramatic H / \ 

manner. It should be remem- / '***'%. \ -F \ 

bered that the use of masks /% . y\ 

enabled two actors to provide /gj'%,/■ \ 

a mirch larger number of per- //',■/ • A y / EE \ 

sons. The chief actor was A-' ■.’E- X Egjtgf / ^ V 

called the protagonist. Aes- *El.;E=> 

chylus composed something f BlgE/§&',.7Oren^ra \■■''';, 1 .;'i tffiff ;)'i 
like a hundred plays, of which I kbffijK'jii j~~-E;~TT;';;,t ’ jr , ,?i|ii|jli|] f ! 

(in addition to many frag- 

rnents) we possess seven. •'—~r \y i ^ | 

TheSuppliantWomen.com- < ?—~T A k si e . | ' s - 

posed about 4f)0 b.c., has as Scale of ynni^ 

chorus the fifty daughters of ~ zo -.c 

Danaus who seek refuge in PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF EPIDAURUS 

Argos from their fiftv cousins The t lleatre of Epulaurus is singular in prryrvine; the original 
, ,, , v circular form of the orchestra, the auditorium is rather more 

wno pursue tnem from iigypt than semicircular and planned to give the spectators in the 
for marriage. The Argive king wings a clear view of the stage. The stage (' proskenion ’) 
and Danaus induce the Argives at,d sta S c bllilJ ing3 C skene ’) were added in later times, 
to protect the suppliants. An Egyptian of a siege. Another fine element is the 


iDi"!_/' Orcnestm ^ E'EY’'' 
T lut-iitfXTHiC’*'* ProsUenion 




Scale of Ynrdi 


PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF EPIDAURUS 


i - -r- cncuiai lull 

who pursue them from Egypt than semici 
for marriage. The Argive king wings a ele 
and Danaus induce the Argives a ” d sta § ( 
to protect the suppliants. An Egyptian 
herald, finding the women alone, is about 
to drag them away to his masters, when the 


series of speeches, alternately describing 
one of the invading Seven and one of the 


king returns and rebuffs him, braving the Thebans selected to encounter him. 


threat of war. This play is markedly 
archaic : the action is slight in compass; 


Prometheus Bound is perhaps not the 
greatest play of Aeschylus, but it is his 


the dialogue is stiff, and the lyrics, though noblest conception. Zeus, king of the 


rich in their theology and language, lack 
flexibility and grace. 

The drama entitled The Persians (about 
470 b.c.) depicts the overthrow of King 
Xerxes’ fleet at Salamis ; the battle is 


gods, having decided to destroy mankind. 
Prometheus the Titan revolts, and saves 
men by bringing down to them from 
Heaven the fire by which they learn craft? 
and civilization, thus lifting themselves 


related in magnificent narratives by a 
messenger, commented upon by the choral 
odes and by the lamentations and prophe¬ 
cies of the ghost of King Darius. This is 
the only surviving Greek historical play, 
and forms an important document: Aes¬ 
chylus fought at Salamis, as at Marathon. 
We observe a great advance upon the 
preceding tragedy. Not only do the 
episodes show far more naturalness and 
force than those of the Suppliant Women ; 
there is a notable improvement of con¬ 
struction, at any rate upon Phrynichus, 
who composed a play on the same subject. 

The Seven against Thebes (467 b.c.) 
deals with the attack upon Thebes in 
central Greece by the Seven Champions 
and with their repulse by King Eteocles. 
This is rather a splendid pageant than a 
play. The chorus of Theban girls express 
in a superb ode the perils and excitement 


from misery. For this (and here the play 
opens) he is nailed by the servants of Zeus 
upon the Caucasus and for long ages is 
to suffer beneath the beak of an eagle. 
He endures all with noble dignity and 
courage, reciting to the chorus of sea 
nymphs the story of Man’s salvation, com¬ 
forting the distracted princess Io by his 
prophecies, and telling of his own deliverer 
(her descendant) who shall dethrone Zeus. 
All attempts to make him tell how Zeu? 
may avoid this are fruitless, even when 
Zeus sends a frightful convulsion which 
buries Prometheus beneath the earth. 

The last three plays form a trilogy 
relating the murder of Agamemnon, the 
vengeance taken by his son Orestes, anil 
the justification of Orestes for his matri¬ 
cide. Of these the first, which is known a^ 
the Agamemnon, depicts the return of that 
king from the sack of Trov, the plot against 
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him by his queen Clytaemnestra and her 
lover Aegisthus, the uneasiness and grief 
of the infirm elders who suspect the plot, 
the agonised prophetic outbreaks of the 
Trojan Cassandra who foresees the king's 
muider and her own, the slaughter, the 
insolent triumph of the conspirators. This 
play is generally thought the greatest 
tragedy in Greek, its most splendid 
elements being the odes which expiess so 
marvellously the pathos 
Aeschylus' teaching of war and bereave- 
in his Tragedies ment, and the terrific 
scene wheie Cassan¬ 
dra’s vision of blood grows dearer as she 
raves. The Libation Bearers (Choephoroe) 
is named from the maidens who bring 
offerings to Agamemnon’s tomb, and 
shows the leturn of Oiestes from exile, 
his slaying of his mother Clytaemnestra, 
and the horror which envelops his 
soul as the avenging Furies begin their 
assault. In The Enmenides (‘ Kindly 
Ones,’ a euphemistic name for the Furies) 
we find Oiestes puisued over the earth by 
these avengers, but comforted by the god 
Apollo, whose oracle commanded the 
matricide. At Athens the case is tried 
by the Court of Areopagus presided over 
by the goddess Athena, and Orestes is 
acquitted, the Funes being pacified by 
the gift of honoured domicile in Athens, 
while the Areopagite court takes over 
their function of guarding righteousness. 

The greatness of Aeschylus consists, 
above all, in two qualities: immense 


spiritual force and immense dramatic 
power. Of all Greeks he had the deepest 
sense of religion His profound passionate 
consciousness, not of gods meiely, but of 
God, his burning iealization of sin, of 
moral damnation, his instinct to look at 
the Universe as the soul’s battleground, 
make him unique among his countiymen. 
In The Suppliant Women he conveys an 
overwhelming impression of God as the 
only being who really exists In The 
Persians, not a single Greek who joined 
in the national deliverance is named, but 
' God/ ‘ Zeus,’ recur incessantly. As for 
Prometheus, its theological and moial 
splendour are even to-day almost a pio- 
veib. In the whole trilogy of which this 
is the extant part, it appears that Zeus, 
who began as a youthful tyrant, gradually 
learned wisdom and pity from his great 
foe, thus at length taking over his position 
as the friend of humanity, This amazingly 
bold idea, that God Himself only by 
degrees attains perfection, lies at the base 
of our sole remaining tiilogy. The Furies 
aie right in their condemnation of Orestes, 
though the matricide was commanded by 
Zeus through Apollo; yet Zeus is light, 
because Clytaemnestra’s murder of her 
husband and long must lie punished. 
The solution is not merely the pacification 
of the Fmies: it is a reform of the moral 
government of the world under Zeus. 

The other feature was Aeschylus’ drama¬ 
tic instinct. Great tragedy consists in the 
confrontation of persons, important and 



ORESTES SLAYING AEGISTHUS BEFORE CLYTAEMNESTRA’S EYES 
In the legends circling round Orestes the Greek tiagedians found a most inspiring subject. Both 
Aeschylus and Euripides based trilogies upon it and Sophocles dealt with it in his Electra Painters, 
too, exercised fine art upon it, as in this vase which shows Orestes pausing in the act ol stabbing 
Aegisthus to watch his mother, Clytaemnestra, who threatens him with an axe which Taltliybius is 
wresting from her—sanguinary details of murder never represented on the Greek stage 
From Pfuhl, * Masterpieces of Greek Dramnsi and PcnnUnf’,' Chatla & IFmrfis 
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ORESTES AND THE PLACATED FURIES 


This fifth-century va=e painting depicts the non punned 
Orestes resting after his acquittal by the Court ot \reopagu-, 
while the Furies, propitiated by a new ritual in which they are 
worshipped as Eumemdes (The Kindly One = ) deep, undisturbed 
by the phantom Clytaemnestra, who still cnes for revenge. 

From rurlzi.ui cht-Rc ichha\1 ‘ Gnccht cut Va nt/it >1 r t' 


impressive in themselves, who 
are also the vehicles of ideas or 
questions or interests perma¬ 
nently momentous to human 
beings. Without the first, we 
have grandiose, misty composi¬ 
tion,as in Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound ; without the second, 
we have ' theatricality,' as in 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth 
(on a high plane) or (on a 
lower) Wilson Barrett’s The 
Silver King, In all great work 
we find the individual and the 
geneial interest both very 
marked. But as a rule one 
overpowers the other. In 
Aeschylus' matured work the 
two are exactly equal. 

The second great tragedian, 

Sophocles, is often proclaimed 
as supreme among ancient dramatists. He 
is not so profound nor so instinctively 
religious as Aeschylus, but there is no 
special reason why a playwright should 
be so; indeed, reasons might be adduced 
on the other side, with the reminder 
that Shakespeare is less religious than 
Milton. If it may be so phrased 
without offence, Sophocles had as much 
depth and religion as were compatible 
with enduring popularity. He is by 
tar the best instance in literature of a 
truly noble writer possessing all the 
desirable qualities, each m the highest 
degree that is possible 
Sophocles’ genius if the others are not to 
analysed be hampered. Sophocles 

is as full of pathos as is 
compatible with the handsome mellowness 
of his general effect. He commands superb 
language just near enough to ordinary 
speech never to be thought affected. He 
ponders the mysteries of the Univeise 
deeply enough to shake the heart without 
agonising it. Here was a man who did 
and does please everyone, yet never by a 
false note, never by any declension fiom 
the greatest that was in him. Sophocles is 
the consummation of the Athenian Age. 
If we prefer Homer to him. it is because we 
prefer action to thought, if Shakespeare, 
it is because colour is more to us than 
balance ; if Goethe, it is because we value 
intellect above emotion ; if Dante, it is 


because God is more real to us than Man. 
The three main features of Sophocles are 
this balance of qualities, a magnificent 
diction and a superb sense of the theatre. 

His diction cannot be appreciated with¬ 
out an intimate knowledge of Greek, but 
his skill as ‘ a man of the theatre ’ is clearly 
recognizable as greater than that of anv 
other ancient of whom we have know ledge. 
For an important distinction must be 
made between the dramatist and the 
theatrical expert Samson Agonistes is a 
fine play, but Milton was no theatncal 
expert. Sardou was a consummate expert, 
but already he is half forgotten. If 
Sophocles had been no genius, he would 
still probably have ‘ obtained a chorus ’ 
—that is, been allowed to compete in the 
great public competition—and some whole 
plays of his might still be extant, though 
fewer, no doubt, than the present seven. 

Bv ‘ sense of the theatre ’ is meant an 
instinct for effects which, though they 
may possess no particular, or only a 
moderate, power in the reading, are yet 
thrilling to the eye and emotions of a 
prepared spectator , the theatrical expert 
is a playwright who uses his audience for 
his effects as definitely as he uses his 
scenery. Take a crude but common type. 
A says to B : ‘ Tell me this secret on which 
so much depends.’ B answers, ‘ 1 will not 
tell you now.’ That is theatricality, if the 
reason for B's silence is nothing but the 
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author's desire to keep 
the audience on tenter¬ 
hooks. It is good drama 
if the reason is sound 
from B’s own point of 
view At the close of 
the Electra (a play on 
the same subject as The 
Choephoroe of Aeschy¬ 
lus) we find a passage 
of theatricality. Orestes 
has slain Clytaemnestra 
within, and Aegisthus 
arrives thinking that 
Orestes has been killed. 

He orders the body to 
be brought forth and on 
uncovering it discovers 
his error and his own 
doom. This scene is 
composed magnificently, 
but it is not demanded 
by the previous and 
subsequent events : it is 
therefore diiect thrill, 
and is the nearest ex¬ 
ample to pure sensa¬ 
tionalism in Sophocles. 

In the same tragedy, 
however, we find a mag¬ 
nificent feat of this thea¬ 
trical sense. A sti anger 
brings to Electra a 
funeral urn which he 
says contains the ashes of her brother 
Orestes. She utters over it a moving 
lament, while we, the audience, know 
that the stranger is Orestes himself. But 
he has been forced to this deception since 
he is in the presence of enemies ; in fact, 
he does not know her for his sister till 
her speech of sorrow reveals her. 

Sophocles seems, indeed, to have in¬ 
vented intrigue ; that is, plot devised by 
the personages themselves, as in Hamlet's 
device of the play which he stages, the 
tricks of I ago and a thousand such inci¬ 
dents. It is true that Aeschylus in The 
Choephoroe has a chorus who induce 
the Nurse to falsify a message so as to 
help their friends; but it may be that he 
is influenced by Sophocles, then nearly 
forty years old. In any case the younger 
poet is far more of a master in this respect. 
The Philoctetes is the most elaborate 


instance ; in it Odysseus 
contrives, in masterly 
fashion, to bring Philoc¬ 
tetes into his power by 
playing upon the very 
fear of him which the 
other feels. 

And in the more nor¬ 
mal excellences of tragic 
art Sophocles shows un¬ 
surpassed skill. Through¬ 
out, he causes events to 
arise from character 
above all, leaving to 
chance but a narrow 
slice of territory. In 
this excellence the Oedi¬ 
pus Tyraunus is the 
greatest of Greek plays. 
Oedipus moves steadily 
forward to disaster be¬ 
cause of his own nature, 
virtues and faults alike : 
his noble will-power, his 
courage, his quick tem¬ 
per are all visibly essen¬ 
tial to the revelation 
which overwhelms him. 
In the Antigone, if Creon 
and the princess had not 
been precisely what they 
were, Antigone and the 
others would not have 
died. 

There is an illuminating contrast 
between Sophocles’ handling of character 
and the method of Euripides, the third 
of the Three Masters. In the cailier 
poet the conflict of ideas comes from 
the conflict of two simply conceived per¬ 
sons—Antigone and Creon, Philoctetes 
and Neoptolemus, Deiamia and Heracles ; 
in the later, increasing subtlety of psy¬ 
chology tends to show the conflict as 
raging in the head of one person, Medea 
or Phaedra. Again, as contrasted with 
Aeschylus, Sophocles gives more weight 
to human nature than to theology ; but 
he by no means excludes the supernatural, 
His plays are full of divine influence 
considered precisely at the point where it 
most definitely impinges upon human 
affairs, namely, the oracles of the gods. 

Euripides has been much studied in our 
own day owing to the vogue ot Proicssor 



SOPHOCLES : MASTER OF TRAGEDY 
Sophocles (436-406 b c ) won Hie first 
prize for tragedy m468 b c , Aeschylus 
being placed second, and thereafter was 
chief favourite on the Athenian stage, 
winning the first piize twenty times. 

Laleran Museum photo, Anderson 
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EURIPIDES, THE POETS’ DRAMATIST 
Euripides (483-40(1 B c ) wrote more than ninety 
plajs. A master of the tender and the pathetic, 
lie has been the favourite dramatist of many ot 
the world’s greatest poets and lias retained wide 
popularity throughout the ages. 

Napes Muscttm, photo, Bros,' 

colloquial, but with vast skill he has made 
it brisker, cleverer, and so less stately. 
J. A. Symonds compared the Three 
Masters to Michelangelo, Raphael and 
Correggio. This is good, but it ignores the 
occasional twinkle in Euripides’ eye. The 
other main difference is the implications 
of his plots. Externally, the action leads 
up to the edifying, or at least familiar, 
result dictated by the received legend. 
Actually the effect upon us is that the gods 
are villains, or fools, or non-existent as 
persons, that the heroic figures of myth 
are extremely human, marked by sordid 
crimes or pitiful weakness. That is why 
Euripides so often uses the ‘ god from the 
machine ’; if the story as he represents 
it is to close in the accepted manner,- a 
downright miracle of reversal must occur. 

'A woman in Aristophanes says bluntly : 
' This man (Euripides) in his tragedies 


Gilbert Murray’s translations. These, re¬ 
markably beautiful in themselves, are 
yet in style more florid, more ’ poetical,’ 
than the original. But Professor Munay’s 
work is not the sole reason for this popu¬ 
larity. The poet is in tune with our own 
age, for he too lived through a war, which, 
however microscopic compared with ours, 
yet shook the Greek world to its founda¬ 
tions. Later antiquity, too, prized him 
highly : we have nineteen plays attributed 
to him, against seven of Aeschylus and 
eight of Sophocles. His great qualities 
are a passionate sense of beauty in strange 
places, extraordinary cleverness, an in¬ 
tense questing alertness of spirit and mind. 

His method is ostensibly that of his 
predecessors—to treat an ancient story of 
tragic type by means of the interaction of 
recognized characters, breaking his ac¬ 
count into episodes by lyrical passages. 
But the spirit is utterly different, in two 
wavs First, the tone of his dialogue is 
lighter, more flexible : it is not usually 


BUST OF SOPHOCLES 

The statue in the opposite page is probably a 
copy of tbe one dedicated by Lycurgus ip 330 B.c. 
in the theatre of Dionysus Tins bust is of later 
date , but it admirably portrays ■ the serene 
dignity of the great dramatist 
From Poulscn, ' Greek and Roman Portraits,' Oxford 
Unnerstly Press 
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lias persuaded the menfolk that gods do 
not exist.' Yet they appear frequently. 
Euripides’ method is the 1 reductio ad 
absurdum,’ exemplified best in his Ion. 
Apollo determines to establish his own 
unacknowledged son Ion (at present a 
server in his temple at Delphi! as prince of 
Athens by causing Xuthus, husband of the 
Athenian princess Creusa, to suppose Ion 
his own son. The plot fails; Creusa (really 
the mother of Ion, whom she does not 
recognize, having exposed him at birth in 
the expectation that he would therefore 
die), enraged that Xuthus should have a 
son when she has lost hers, seeks to murder 
Ion. This attempt is frustrated, and 
Apollo's priestess, by giving Ion his birth- 
tokens, enables him to recognize his 
mother. Their joy is cut short by the lad’s 
inquiry, ‘ Who is my father ? ’ Creusa tells 
him, ‘ Apollo.’ At once he sees that the 
god must have told a lie to Xuthus, and 
insists on entering the 
shrine to cross-examine the 
oracle. But he is abruptly 
checked by the apparition 
of Athena, who smothers 
the whole question by a 
bland announcement that 
‘ Apollo lias done all things 
well.’ One great element, 
then, in Euripides is the 
proof that the traditional 
gods do not exist, coupled, 
or rather interwoven, with 
a demonstration of the 
manner in which their 
existence has been ac¬ 
cepted in more credulous 
times. 

But there is vastly more 
than theology. Euripides 
was not only a rationalist 
but a poet—a poet rest¬ 
less and at times self- 
lorturing. This restless¬ 
ness produced two fine 
things : the lovely, wistful 
lyrics which relieve so 
wonderfully the sin and 
heartbreak of those master¬ 
pieces the Medea, the Bac- 
chae, the Hippofytus; and 
the sympathy marking his 
portrayal of characters 


with which the leccnrl has dealt harshly or 
not at all. Besides his famous and magni¬ 
ficent understanding of women (so neg¬ 
lected in Athens), we find on even - hand 
nameless peasants and slaves who not 
only become in his work real people with 
features of their own and special experi¬ 
ences of life, but also mark and mould the 
plot. Tlie great figures appear strangely 
different as the light is shed from a 
new quarter. A tremendous sinner like 
Clytaemnestra becomes a commonplace, 
rather vulgar, rather likeable woman ; an 
overpowering hero such as Achilles turns 
out a pathetic fool. Euripides is full 
of unfashionable heroism, disconcerting 
points of view. Fault is always being found 
with him, and he is always loved. 

Our information as to Greek Comedy is 
more scanty, partly because we have only 
one great author as against the three 
tragedians, partly because (comedy being 
for so long purely popular 
and unofficial) even Aris¬ 
totle had little knowledge 
about its early course. 
The playwrights were di¬ 
vided by ancient scholars 
into the Old, the Middle 
and the New Comedy. The 
second category was and 
is far the least important, 
a rather negative stage in¬ 
tervening between the Old 
and the New, which dif¬ 
fered immensely. 

Of the Old Comedy the 
three chief poets were 
Cratinus, Eupolis and 
Aristophanes, who seem 
to have corresponded to 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides respectively in 
calibre and temperament. 
Only fragments survive of 
the first two. Of Aristo¬ 
phanes we possess eleven 
complete plays, besides the 
usual debris. He has tre¬ 
mendous zest, a riotous 
sense of fun, a lyrical 
charm unsurpassed by any 
Greek, a great deal of 
(usually incidental) gross¬ 
ness, and magnificent in- 



A TRAGIC ACTOR 
High-soled buskins and hair piled 
high above a mask, as seen in this 
delightful ivory statuette, gave the 
Greek tragic actor a stature of 
some G feet 6 inches. 

Monunietiit dell' Institute 
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A MASTER OF COMEDY 
Aristophanes (c. 445-385 B c.) was the chief 
representative of tire Old Comedy. Besides being 
a supreme comic genius with irresistible humour 
and brilliant wit, he was a great poet, comparable 
with Shakespeare for lyncal beauty and charm. 

From Snumeistcr, ' Dtmkmaki ' 

ventive power. He suggests Shakespeare 
more readily than does any other ancient 
writer, most of all through his quenchless 
vigour and lyrical sweetness. A marked 
difference between them is that Shakes¬ 
peare is pre-eminent for magnificent 
characters, Aristophanes (whose characters 
are mere types or else amusing burlesques) 
in richly comic situations. 

His dramas all have much the same plan. 
First, there is a vast explosive idea which 
sets the world on its head. When this 
project has been effected by the hero there 
comes a ' parabasis,’ or long address by 
the chorus to the audience, openly in the 
poet’s name. Then follows a succession 
of scenes—rudimentary dramas—which 
display the results of the hero's achieve¬ 
ment, after which the comedy ends with 
a spectacular ’ triumph ' of the hero. 

All these elements are well exemplified 
by the Peace. Trygaeus, an Athenian 


farmer, filled with misery and disgust by 
the long Peloponnesian War, mounts up 
to Heaven on a giant flying beetle to 
remonstrate with King Zeus. But all the 
gods have departed save Hermes (Mercury), 
who acts as caretaker. In their place they 
have left the War Spirit, who is seen 
fiercely compounding in his mortar a 
salad of cheese (Sicily), honey (Athens), 
leeks (Prasiae), onions (Megara), and failing 
to pound all to pulp only because both 
pestles are lost—an allusion to the tact 
that Brasidas of Sparta and Cleon of 
Athens, the leaders of the war parties, 
have both just died. He disappears, and 
Trygaeus, learning from Hermes that the 
goddess Peace has been buried in a cave 
by the War Spirit, calls the states of Greece 
together that she may be rescued. In a 
wild scene of struggle, exhortation and 
abuse she is at length hauled up into day¬ 
light. The chorus of farmers greet her 
joyfully and Trygaeus explains how war 
broke out. Then the Parabasis describes 
the merits of Aristophanes, following this 
up with a comic song. Amid great icjoic- 
ing, preparations begin for a sacrificial 
banquet, when a priest enters, vigorously 
begging for a share in the victim ; he is 
driven off. A second Parabasis follows. 
Then come other interrupters, tradesmen 
who have found profit or ruin through the 
institution of the peace. The play ends 
with the marriage-procession of Trygaeus 
and the goddess. 

Such huge comic inventions are found 
in all the plays. In The Birds a discon¬ 
tented Athenian per¬ 
suades the birds to starve Comic inventions 
out the gods by founding and technique 
a city in the air ; in The 
Frogs, Dionysus, disgusted with the sur¬ 
viving tragedians, goes down to Hades to 
fetch the dead Euripides, but brings back 
Aeschylus ; in the Plutus the blind god 
of wealth, who gives prosperity to the 
undeserving, is restored to sight with 
sensational results. Another splendid 
achievement of Aristophanes is the charm¬ 
ing and buoyant lyrics; for example, the 
invocation of the nightingale (we quote 
the translation by Rogers): 

Awake, my mate 1 

Shake off thy slumbers, and clear and strong 
Let loose the floods of thy glorious song. 
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Through the leafy curls of the woodbine 

sv. eet 

The pure sound mounts to the heavenly =eat, 
And Phoebus, lord of the golden haw. 

As he lists to thy wild plaint echoing there, 
Thaws answering strains from his noned 

lyre. 

Till he stirs the dance of the heavenly choir, 
And ca'ls from the blessed lips on high 
(Jf immortal Gods, a di\ me reply 
To the tones of thv witching melody. 

In the last of his surviving plays we 
find an important change: the Plutus 
(Wealth) shows a great advance towards 
the New Comedy. This latter is so unlike 
the Old that one might feel reluctance to 
class them under the same head. Menan¬ 
der differs from (most of) Aristophanes 
much as Congreve differs from Shake¬ 
speare. In place of the riotous zest, the 
showering jokes, the personal satire, the 
indecency, the poetic brilliance, which 
mark the Old, the most notable quality 
in the New Comedians is a style quiet, 
sophisticated, elegant; in short, the 
comedy of buhoonery has been succeeded 
by the Comedy of Manners. The new 
work appeals mainly to the intellect 
where the old appealed to high spirits. 

We have always possessed a clear notion 
of Menander’s dialogue from a large collec¬ 
tion of small fragments. As to his merits 
in plot and character drawing it was 
usual to assume that the six Latin 
comedies of Terence were translations of 
Menander and others. We can now read 


together and invisiblv shut olt from the 
genera] world. The dialogue is wonder¬ 
fully supple and elegant—witty, nut funny. 

Towards this style, w e have said, Ansb >- 
pbanes himself was moving: the Plutus 
points the way from The Birds to Menan¬ 
der's Girl With Bobbed 
Hair. The reason for Transition to 
this change was the Pelo- the New Comedy 
ponnesian War. Athens 
had been utterly defeated after twentv- 
seven years of struggle and growing 
disillusionment. Her spirit became less 
vigorous anrl more sophisticated : a some¬ 
what jaded cleverness became her leading 
note And the ancient comedian, like the 
modern novelist, reacted more quickly to 
such changes than any other artist. So 
Aristophanes began the change. 

But another playwright contributed to 
the New Comedy—Euripides. The dia¬ 
logue of Menander owes much to the com¬ 
paratively light and buoyant style of such 
* tragedies' as the Helena. In the ma- 
chineiy of Euripides’ plots, also, many 
‘ New ’ ideas are found for the first time, 
such as the recognition of long-lost child¬ 
ren by birthmarks and amulets. More¬ 
over, his pervasive ingenuity had a 
strong influence upon the later comedians. 
There is a direct genealogy from Euri¬ 
pides, through Menander, Terence, Molit-re 
and Congreve, to modern social dramatists 
such as Henry Arthur Jones and Sutro. 


very considerable portions of 
several Menandrian plays, re¬ 
covered late last century from 
the Egyptian sand. It is plain 
that he was as like Moliere 
and Congreve as a Greek 
could well be. The characters 
are types, admirably conceived, 
but not as individuals The 
plot is neat, far more compli¬ 
cated than in Aristophanes, 
and depends not only upon 
character but upon accidents 
also—those accidents of meet¬ 



ing and misunderstanding 
which are especially common 
when a small set of people, 
as always in the comedy of 
manners, and in a Meredith 
novel, are thrown closely 


BIRD DANCE BY A GREEK CHORUS 
Aristophanes produced The Birds in 414 B.C., a piece of delight¬ 
ful nonsense enriched by lyrical passages of exquisite beauty. 
An idea of how it was ' dressed' may be gathered from this vase 
painting—earlier than the play by some seventy years—of a 
chorus attired as birds with wings and feather-covered skim. 

From the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
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It is remarkable that Plato, for all his 
quarrel with the poets, not only quotes 
them but adopts a quasi-dramatic form 
for his own writings. They are all (except 
the Letters) thrown into dialogue, and 
though this personal note is slight and 
formal in some of his severer works, it is 
in others very marked and adroit. In 
the First Book of The Republic, in the 
Symposium, in Protagoras, the setting and 
the characterisation are elaborate and 
delightful. The Symposium, for instance, 
depicts a dinner-party given by the tragic 
poet Agathon, among the guests being 
Aristophanes and Socrates. They agree to 
amuse themselves, not by the usual hired 
music, but by their own ingenuity; each 
in turn is to p±onounce a eulogy of Eros, 
the Love God. From this series of 
speeches comes the modern use of the 
word ' symposium. 1 

Plato puts into the mouth of each guest 
a different type of rhapsody, that given to 
Aristophanes being a truly marvellous 
imitation, not of his literary style but of 
his quaint and rich inventiveness—how 
human beings were at first double, with 
two heads, four arms and so forth, how 
God in annoyance with them slit each 
vertically into two, and how in this later 
world each half is running about in search 



MAKER OF THE NEW COMEDY 


Menander (342-291 B c ) ippresents the so-called 
New Comedy—the comedy of manners which 
essentially is the comedy ot to-day. He is said 
to have written a hundred and five comedies 
and to have gained the prize eight times, 

Fiom PoitUcn, ' Greek and Roman Poihatts in English 
Country HousesOxford Unncrsily Press 

of its affinity. This blend of beauty, 
pathos and absurdity is absolute Aristo¬ 
phanes. Socrates' speech is 
still more celebrated. ILe 
gives the story of Eros’ birth 
which (he says) was told him 
by Diotima, a woman of 
Mantinea, who taught him 
also the true work of Love— 
namely to bring forth off¬ 
spring ' in the beautiful,' but 
offspring spiritual rather than 
physical. 

When Socrates has done, 
the party is interrupted by a 
band of revellers, at their head 
the glorious but ill-starred 
Alcibiades, exalted by wine 
and insisting upon adding a 
contribution of his own to 
the discussion, a eulogy not 
of Eros but of Socrates, and 
one of the most eloquent, 
beautiful and audacious out¬ 
bursts in Greek or any other 
literature: 



EXUBERANT BUFFOONERY OF THE OLD COMEDY 
How little the broad fun of pantomime has changed m 2,400 
years is proved by the design upon this vase. What first sug¬ 
gested it cannot now be told, but The Knights of Aristophanes 
some years later may very likely have appeared on the stage 
with actors thus attired and mounted on similar steeds. 

Berlin Museum 
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. ... As for myself, gentlemen, if I clirl not 
fear you would think me completely drunk, 
f would take an oath to the effect this man's 
words have always exercised upon me 
\\ hen I listen to him, my heart throbs and 
the tears flow more copiously than those of 
religious hysteria When I heard Pericles 
and other excellent orators, I felt admiration, 
but nothing of this kind : my soul was not 
filled with heartbroken revolt against my 
own sinfulness. But Socrates here, gro¬ 
tesque as he looks, has often used me so 
that I thought life not worth living without 
conversion. 

But one must not glide off into an 
account of Plato’s teaching. This is not 
the place to estimate his stupendous con¬ 
tribution to philosophy (see Chapter 47). 
Yet on the literary side, too, he is among 
the greatest, capable of every variety of 
excellence in prose, from the awe-inspiring 
account of the Creator in his Timaeus, 
the passionate love of holiness in the 


Phaedo, to the exquisite grace of the 
Charmides and the banter of the Euthv- 
demus. His dialogue form allies him to 
the Athenian dramatists, hut indirectly: 
he derives it from the Sicilian mime, that 
rudimentary dramatic type to which 
Aristotle refers the origin of Attic Comedy 
and of which the sketches written by 
Herodas in Alexandrian times are the 
descendants. Plato uses this form partly 
to invest with vivacious interest work 
intended for readers who were accustomed 
to drama, partly to reproduce the oral 
method of instruction adopted by Socrates, 
who is the chief speaker in nearly all 
the dialogues. 

Aristotle must here be practically 
ignored. Though his philosophy and science 
are of the first importance, his writings, 
considered strictly as literature, possess 
very slight interest. 



A COMIC DRAMATIST IN HIS STUDY 

This relief, a Roman copy of an Hellenic work, represents a comic poet, possibly Menander, working 
in his room and looking at a mask. In Athenian comedy of the fourth and third centuries b c , 
and in the Roman comedy derived from it, certain stock characters were constantly reappearing 
and their characteristics were shown in the exaggerated features of their masks—wide-open mouth, 
snub nose, cheeks puckered with laughter, wrinkled foreheads, and so forth, 

Lateran Museum; photo, Anderson 
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ORATORY PERSONIFIED 


Demosthenes (c 383-322 B.c.) was the greatest 
orator of any age. Passionate patriotism inspired 
his conduct and gave a fire to ins polished 
eloquence which burns undimmed to this day. 
Hands and scroll in this statue are restorations; 
the original hands were clasped. 

Vatican Museum, photo, Andetson 

Among his contemporaries were 
Alexander the Great and Demosthenes, 
the finest orator of antiquity, whose most 
famous works, the Philippics, the Olyn- 
thiacs and On the Crown are concerned 
with his long struggle against the rising 


power of Alexander's father, Philip, King 
of Macedonia. In vain he strove to rouse 
the Athenians to understand their peril, 
to show themselves worthy of the Athens 
which had routed Persia and held out as 
if by miracle for nine years when all 
seemed lost m Sicily. The old spirit was 
gone : plague and twenty-seven years of 
disastrous war had left a people keen 
and artistic indeed but no longer buoyant 
and vigorous m politics. 

The word ' Philippic ’ has become a 
traditional name for a speech of fierce in¬ 
vective : Cicero’s orations against Antony 
are rather strangely so called. But De¬ 
mosthenes’ own speeches are more than 
this. Besides abuse of the Macedonian 
and revelation of his designs upon Greece, 
there is a great deal of reproachful incite¬ 
ment addressed to the Athenians, and 
much sound political philosophy, thrown 
into easily? understood, brilliantly' eloquent 
language. 

But it is not only? language, not only 
speech-making The majority even of fine 
orators have left speeches so composed 
that we feel ‘ what splendid stuff this is! ’ 
and can imagine ourselves reciting pas¬ 
sages with gusto on a hillside. But no 
boy at any school speech-day ever recited 
any of these : it would be indecent and 
absurd. Demosthenes exerts such terrific 
force, such a tingling sincerity, that the 
events themselves live on in his sen¬ 
tences; as we read we are on the point 
of crying aloud to his long-dead 
audience, * Cease applauding, and act as 
he bids you I ’ 

Most eloquence is an admirable comment 
on events or prospects; the words of 
Demosthenes transform events, and be¬ 
come themselves a part of human ex¬ 
perience. Such an eifect is found as a rule 
only in single inspired sentences, as when 
Edward the First in the story exhibited 
his new-born son to the Welsh chieftains 
at Carnarvon : * Here is your man ’; or 
when S. Telemachus stopped the gladi¬ 
atorial shows by shouting in the arena, 

1 Would you have blood ? Behold 
Christ's I ’ Demosthenes wields this elec¬ 
tric power throughout a whole oration. 
He has no rival except Burke in his 
power of combining narrative, argu¬ 
ment, emotion, reproach, exhortation into 
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one running fire he fore which meanness, 
folly, tyranny and cowardice shrivel to 
cinders. 

You go about the market-place asking 
one another for fresh gossip, ' Is Philip 
dead t ' ' No, by Zeus, but he is ill.' What 
does it matter to you * J E\ en if he dies, you 
\\ ill speedily make another Philip, if this is 
the attention you give to your affairs 

It is easy to speak more beautifully than 
that, but Demosthenes drives the intoler¬ 
able sting across twenty-three centuries. 

Among the lesser Greek orators mention 
must be made of Aeschines, the floridly 
brilliant opponent of Demosthenes and 
Philip’s supporter ; and of Isocrates, who 
wrote pamphlets in speech form which 
profoundly influenced the style of Cicero 
and, through him, modern oratory. 

Demosthenes, Aristotle and Alexander 
died almost at the same time, and with 
them the Greek spirit may be said to 
have expired, There followed an immensely 
long period during which a vast amount 
of literature appeared, much of it good, 
much of it important, but showing little 
of the distinctively Greek genius. Jose¬ 
phus, who described the Conquest of 
Jerusalem, composed his narrative first 
in Hebrew, afterwards 
Later Hellenistic translating it into Greek 

Literature Plutarch reads more like 
•a modem French or Eng¬ 
lish writer than like Thucydides. The 
tremendous conquest of Alexander, in 
fact, ended the Greek world proper, 
partly by destroying the power of the old 
city states, partly by throwing open the 
Middle East to Greek civilization. What 
followed was a wide diffusion of diluted 
Hellenism. In the great city which 
the conqueror founded, Alexandria, there 
grew up under the Ptolemies a distin¬ 
guished school of writers whose charac¬ 
teristics were ingenuity, learning and 
sophistication. 

By far the most famous and most 
original of these was Theocritus, the 
pastoral poet. His idylls (‘little pictures') 
are vignettes of contemporary life, some¬ 
times photographic, sometimes beautiful 
through sincere feeling and their exquisite, 
rather sugary style. His pastorals deal 
with the every-day life of shepherds and 
other peasants—their flocks, their sweet¬ 


hearts, their naive hopes, quarrels and 
anxieties. One snatch of exquisite poetry 
was taken by Blackmore as the motto of 
Lorna Doone. This translation hives 
some rough idea of it: 

No wide domain, nor golden treasure, 

Nor speed like wind across the lea, 

I pray for : here I find my pleasure, 

In this clitf-shade embracing thee. 

My grazing sheep to watch at leisure 
And sing to yon Sicilian sea 

But C. S. Calverley has published 
an admirable rendering of the whole col¬ 
lection into English verse, and there the 
reader may enjoy such 
little masterpieces as Idyllic Masterpieces 
the celebrated Fif- of Theocritus 
teenth Idyll, which 
represents two women of Alexandria 
gossiping about servants, clothes and 
husbands, later visiting the festival at the 
palace after an exciting journey 'through 
streets crowded with sightseers and House¬ 
hold Cavalry; or the Twenty-eighth, an 
exquisite letter to a lady accompanying 
the gift of an ivory distaff; or the Second, 
where a girl seeks by incantations to win 
back her faithless lover; or, the finest 
poem of Later Greece, the Seventh Idyll, 
depicting the harvest festival, nch with 
the drowsy loveliness of early autumn. 

There we lay 

Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 
And fresh-cut vine leaves, who so glad as we ? 
A wealth of elm and poplar shook o'erhead ; 
Hard bv, a sacred spring flowed gnrgling on 
From the nymphs’ grot, and in the sombre 
boughs 

The sweet cicada chirped laboriously 
Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away 
The tree-frog’s note was heard ; the crested 
lark 

Sang with the gold-finch ; turtles made their 
moan. 

And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 
AH of rich summer smacked, of autumn all: 
Pears at our feet, and apples at our side 
Robed m luxuriance; branches on the 
ground 

Sprawled, overweighed with damsons 

The First Idyll, which contains the ex¬ 
quisite Lament for Daphnis the shepherd, 
has prompted many imitations. Bion 
(another idyllist) wrote a Lament lor 
Adonis, and Moschus a Lament lor Bion. 
Milton's Lycidas belongs to the same type, 
despite its allegory; Shelley 5 Adonais 
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and Arnold's Thyrsis, for all their new 
magnificence, aie prompted by the Theo- 
critean idea, as the Greek names show, 
if nothing else. 

The Alexandrian period, it will be seen, 
produced a great uprising of what we call 
romance, and though it was long before 
a genuine novel appeared, the epic of 
Apollonius Rhodius has many marks 
of the novel, especially in the splendid 
picture of Medea’s passion for the foreign 
hero Jason. The later ages of Greek 
literature were largely concerned with 
tradition—the study and interpretation 
of the mighty past. 

Among the most celebrated authors is 
Plutarch, from whom we learn more than 
from any other one man about the history 
and spirit of ancient Europe. His vast 
knowledge and industry, his pleasant style, 
his fine natural love for whatever is 
generous, have given the Parallel Lives an 
influence unique among secular books. 
His method is to compose biographies 
in pairs—a Greek and a Roman whose 
careers are somewhat alike, such as 
Cortolanus and Alcibiades—adding a com¬ 
parison, Plutarch wrote many other 
works, treatises on points of morals, re¬ 
ligion, literature, music, which are massed 
together under the title Moralia. 

Another brilliant heir of the complete 
Graeco-Roman culture was Lucian, a 
marvellously facile and attractive writer 
of short pieces filled with 
Heirs of Graeco, amusing satirical studies 
Roman Culture of gods, men and women: 

his best - known book, 
Dialogues of the Dead, has prompted 
several brilliant modem imitations. About 
the same period was composed the 
greatest critical work of antiquity, that 
essay On the Sublime which has been 
wrongly attributed to Longinus. It is an 
acute, brilliant and informing study of 
elevation in literary style, rather than the 
‘ sublime ’ in the sense used by Burke in 
his own treatise. 

The novel is a very minor element in 
Greek literature. Men of the great period 
would have been amazed by the very con¬ 
ception of a novel, for, interested in their 
personal careers and emotions like the rest 


of us, they yet felt that literature should 
deal with communal, not individual, con¬ 
cerns ; and though brilliant characters 
are to be found in epic and tiagic poetry, 
they are yet closely involved in national 
interests. Moreover, a novel is entirely 
‘ untrue,’ and they saw no value in the 
‘ untrue ’ except as allegory or politics. It 
was only after the Greek world had been 
absorbed in the Roman, and public affairs 
had been centralised, that the interests of 
the apparently commonplace individual 
became a leading topic of literature. 
Even then the novel was altogether 
inferior to modem fiction in every respect 
save thrilling situations. Heliodorus wrote 
the Aethiopica (‘A Story of Africa’), which 
is full of the perils and escapes of two 
lovers. Less excitement, but far more 
beauty,' invests the Daphnis and Chloe 
of Longus. 

The same causes favoured the growth, 
if not the origin, of that great collection 
known as the Anthology (‘Garland’), a 
storehouse of brief poems, 
often called epigrams, on love, The Greet 
death, art, anything and every- Epigram 
thing which permanently at¬ 
tracts humanity. An epigram is originally 
a brief poem on one definite point—it may 
be an epitaph or a joke; the modem 
meaning of the word is due to the Latin 
epigrammatist Martial, who usually pro¬ 
vides such poems with ‘ a sting in the tail.’ 

Nearly all these tiny works have 
common characteristics: frugal neatness 
in style, directness and simplicity of 
thought and feeling, definiteness of sub¬ 
ject. Many of them are among the finest 
things in Greek and correspond to the 
engraved gem in manual art. It follows 
that- they are difficult to translate, for all 
their simplicity. But Shelley himself has 
left a version of one by Plato, though 
even he must omit one point, the name 
of the dead man being Aster, which means 
‘star’: 

Thou wert the morning star . among the 
living. 

Ere thy fair light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, 
giving 

New splendour to the dead. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS 

How they conceived the Ohiects of their 
Worship and represented them in Art 

By LEWIS R. FARNELL D.Litt 

Rector of Exeter College, Oxford: Author of Cults of the Gieek States, An Outline 

History of Greek Religion, etc. 


HE right appreciation and interpreta¬ 
tion of Greek religion have been 
achieved mainly by the work of 
scholars of the present and imme¬ 
diately preceding generations. They have 
been greatly aided by the growth of the 
science of comparative religion, which is 
the systematic study of the higher religions 
of mankind; by the science of anthro¬ 
pology, dealing with the religious 
phenomena of the primitive races; and 
especially by the discovery of the Minoan- 
Mycenaean civilization that preceded the 
dawn of Hellenism. It is the achievement 
of their work that we can now recognize 
the vital part played by religion in the 
moral and political life of Hellas, and in 
the shaping of Hellenic literature and 
art; that we can discern in it certain 
distinctive traits corresponding to the 
distinctive Hellenic temperament, and 
that we can trace its influence on the later 
religion of Christendom. 

The sources of our knowledge of it are 
various and in most directions abundant, 
being literary, artistic and epigraphic. The 
mass of inscriptions, bequeathed to ns by 
public and private devotion and revealing 
cult-practices, cult-invocations and the 
organization of worship, is already vast 
and increases yearly. But of the various 
sources it is Greek literature and Greek art 
that contribute most to our deeper in¬ 
telligence of the religious consciousness 
and ideals of the educated Hellene. And 
it is the whole of Greek literature, the works 
of imagination as well as the works of 
science and learning, that must be ran¬ 
sacked for a full knowledge of the subject. 

Of the imaginative works, some deal 
directly with religion, such as the Ho¬ 
meric hymns of the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c., and much of the lyrical 


poetry, since in this general category we 
include hymns composed by many of the 
great masters and intended for divine 
service. Others, such as the Homeric epic 
poems, the odes of Pindar in honour o' 
the victorious athlete, and the whole ol 
Attic tragedy, are indirectly but none the 
less intimately concerned with the religion 
as they interweave their secular narrative 
or dramatic plot with divine agencies and 
with much profound reflection on the 
divine characters and the dealings ol 
providence with Man. For the most part 
their themes are concerned with what we 
call mythology—the narrative or the 
presentation of the doings of heroes and 
heroines, gods and goddesses. And it is 
essentia] to clear one’s mind at the outset, 
as the older generation of scholars and 
men of letters failed to do, concerning the 
relation and distinction between Greek 
religion and Greek mythology. 

Every religion has its mythology, which 
is rarely 7 adequate in all its details to 
the serious belief of 
the Worshipper. Greek Distinction between 
mythology, the most Religion & Mythology 
beautiful, on the 
whole, that comparative folk-Jore can 
present to us, and enshrining certain 
beautiful divine legends, such as the story 
of Demeter and her daughter, was never¬ 
theless capable of framing licentious and 
immoral stories concerning the divine 
personages ; stories that represented them 
as lustful, cruel and unjust; stones that 
may reflect a remote and savage past and 
savage imagination ; but they need not 
have possessed the mind of the worshipper 
or prevented him praying to his divinity 
at his need as to a power of righteousness, 
benevolence and mercy. For they were 
enshrined in no sacred books, to which 
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orthodox faith might compel belief. Any¬ 
one could discard them as—to use a phrase 
of Euripides—' tiie unhappy stories of 
bards.’ Nevertheless, it is important to 
realize that the caieful study of Greek 
mythology throws abundant light on the 
popular religious conceptions and the 
popular religious temperament. And of 
direct value is that portion of it that may 
be called ' hieratic,’ a term that may be 
applied to those myths, only a scanty 
proportion of the whole, that illustrate or 
are invented to interpret ritual: from 
which \ve may occasionally gather evidence 
of some ritual, such as human sacrifice, 
once prevalent in a prehistoric period. 

The public and private speeches that 
have been preserved of the great orators 
of Athens are usually ranked among the 
higher literature of Greece. 

Sources of Very frequently these give 
our information us incidental flashlights on 
the religious faith and feel¬ 
ing of the average Athenian of the fourth 
century; for the orator is a trustier 
spokesman of the average man than the 
poet or the philosopher. 

As regards the philosophic literature, 
while it is of supreme importance for the 
history of the higher religious thought of 
Greece, it contributes but scantily to our 
knowledge of the real popular religion, 
though much may be gathered from 
Plato’s Laws, and, for the later days of 
paganism, from the writings of Plutarch. 
The religious ideas of the leading schools 
of philosophy cannot be considered here, 
but the}' are duly treated in Chapter 47. 

Finally, the art of Greece is at least 
as illuminative as the literature for our 
appreciation of the religious imagination 
of the people. We may confidently assert 
that no religion of the world has owed so 
much to the art that embodied it as the 
Hellenic. For there was close and deep 
accord between the religious perception 
and the artistic instinct of the Hellene ; 
and examples will be given below showing 
how the artist was able to ennoble the 
personalities of the polytheism and to 
strengthen its hold on the people’s faith. 

In view of the abundance of our data 
and the unlimited diversity possible in the 
different centres and areas of the Hellenic 
world, it is difficult to give a succinct and 


at the same time complete statement of the 
religion of Hellas as a whole. But we can 
describe at once certain general features 
of it that mark both its type and its 
specific character, as presented and pre¬ 
served from the age of Homer down to the 
close of its history. It is an organized 
polytheism consisting of a hierarchy of 
divinities, male and female ; more elabor¬ 
ately organized than the Vedic or Baby¬ 
lonian or Egyptian or Teutonic, the 
deities being grouped in a scale under 
the supremacy of the High God Zeus. 

The deities are sharply defined, concrete 
and individual, with special moral charac¬ 
teristics and often with special interests 
and functions, and more a’nthropomor- 
phically imagined than those of any of the 
other higher religions. That is to say, they 
are not mere ‘ numina,’ to use the term 
that describes the figures of the old 
religion of Rome, half-realized, impalpable 
and indefinable potencies, still less are 
they pure spirits, but glorified beings of 
immortal body and immortal soul, stronger, 
more beautiful and wiser than men. They 
are called Theoi—that is, concrete divine 
persons ; and for the Greek imagination 
Apollo was no less definite and real and 
individual than Achilles, This account 
applies most fittingly to the higher and 
leading divinities, to Zeus, Poseidon, Hera, 
Athena, Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite. We 
cannot interpret these as nature powers 
or physical deities, whose characters were 
merely developed from any element or 
department of the natural world. 

It is true that the Greeks of all periods 
remembered that their supreme deity, 
Zeus, had been in the 
‘ Aryan ’ period the sky Greek gods not 
god, or the divine sky pure nature Spirits 
pure and simple; but 
already in the Homeric poems he is 
presented as much more than this. Even 
Poseidon, who has more of the elemental 
character than the others, is more than a 
water god, being also a builder of cities 
and an upholder of tribal and inter-tribal 
organizations. As for the others mentioned 
above, they have in the earlier period no 
discoverable nature connexion, nor can 
we discover the elemental source from 
which they may be supposed to have 
developed. There is no reason for believing 
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MINISTERING TO A DEDICATED ANIMAL 

As ve might expect in an agricultural people, the Greek-, main¬ 
tained the sacrifice of domestic animals as an important element 
in their cults. The bull was consecrated to many deities—that 
represented above, in a vase-painting of the "Pericleun age. 
probably commemorates a victory in the Dionysiac festival. 
From Furtxvangljr-Reichhold,' Griechtidus Viuentnuierii * 


that Apollo was originally a sun god or 
that Artemis was a moon goddess ; the 
sun and the moon are later intruders into 
their cult and their myth. It was the 
misfortune of nineteenth century scholar¬ 
ship, dominated partly by the dogmas of 
Max Muller, that the study of the classic 
religions was wasted in striving to interpret 
each one of the personalities of the poly¬ 
theism as a personification of some depart¬ 
ment of nature, sky, dawn, night, thunder 
and lightning or wind. They ignored the 
possibility that the Hellenes 
both before and after they 
entered Greece and spread 
over Greek lands may have 
adopted many divinities as 
full-blown, personal Theoi, 
whose origin was neither 
known nor inquired into. 

For the manifold polytheism 
of Greece was by no means 
a pure Indo-Germanic inheri¬ 
tance. Whether in their 
original homes the peoples of 
Indo-Germanic speech had 
already the worship of personal 
gods is a question that does 
not here concern us. We are 
at least sure that the nor¬ 
therners of this group, who in 
the second millennium B.c. 
were pushing through the Bal¬ 
kans into the land we call 
Greece, and who by fusion 


with a gifted and rnoie civil¬ 
ized Mediterranean race al¬ 
ready well established there 
produced that happv blend 
called the Hellenes, brought 
with them certain persona* 
deities either aboriginally their 
own or borrowed from certain 
alien people along their migra¬ 
tion route; and then, when 
settled in the land, adopted 
much of the religion of the 
older and moie advanced 
people. We may call these 
latter the Minoan-Mycenaean, 
and their religion, at least in 
its broad outlines, is re\ t-riled 
to us mainly by the thrilling 
discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans 
in Crete (see Chap. 25 ). 

We discern that it was of the type of 
personal theism, mainly anthropomorphic, 
and that in the religious imagination and 
devotion of the Cretans the goddess was 
markedly predominant over the god. And 
this affords ns one test whereby we can ana¬ 
lyse the multifarious polytheism of latei 
Greece and distinguish between theNorth- 
em-Aryan elements and the Minoan- 
Mycenaean. For the northerners, in accord 
with the other leading Indo-Germanic 
peoples, had organized their religion mainly 



SUPERSTITIOUS RELIANCE UPON AUGURIES 


Alongside the advanced intellectual culture attained iti ancient 
Greece there flourished a primitive faith in oracles and omens 
Divination from the entrails of animals was practised, as m 
Mesopotamia and Etruria ; here we see a warrior examining 
entrails to discover the auspices before departing for the wars. 
From FurtiDangler-Reichhold, * Gricch\$die paiciiiiictterci ’ 
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on the basis of the monogamic patri archie 
household, so that both in the celestial 
and in the human sphere the supreme 
power is masculine In fact, so far as the 
records of any people of Indo-Germanic 
speech suffice as a basis for judgement, 
nowhere is theie any trace of a goddess 
independently predominant. Aided by 
this clue, as well as by linguistic and 
other evidence, we can pronounce that 
Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Dionysus, 
Dione, the real wife of Zeus, Plestia 
the hearth goddess, Demeter the earth 
mother or the barley mother, were of 
northern origin ; while Athena, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Rhea, Hephaestus the smith 
god, belonged to the pre-Hellenic Mediter¬ 
ranean stock. These latter names have 
no proved or probable connexion with any 
known language, and the Minoan language 
is still unknown. They are also the names 
of deities predominant in lands deeply in¬ 
fused with the Minoan-Mycenaean culture, 
such as Attica, Boeotia, the Pcloponnese, 
Crete and Cyprus. 

In all these communities, indeed, the 
northern Zeus was admitted and accepted 
as theoietically supreme. But Athens and 
Attica through all the ages were always 
more passionately devoted to Athena, the 
Madonna of the state : and Argos, the later 
city that inherited all the Mycenaean 
tradition, clave with equal ardour and 



THE TRIPLE GOD OF NATURE 
Since he was supreme god of the physical uni¬ 
verse Zeus had different aspects. On this vase 
from Chiusi, he is identified with Hades of the 
underworld and Poseidon the sea god by the 
lightning symbol which all three figures carry. 

From Fam ell, * Cults of the Greek Stales * 


THE RELIGION 



SYMBOL OF RELIGIOUS FUSION 


The survival of the cult of Hera, a Minoan- 
Myccnaean goddess, in Hellenic Greece was given 
mystical sanction by the myth of her marriage 
with the northern Zeus This fifth century vase 
painting shows the pair on their mental couch, 
Utilnh Musoitiit 

persistence to the pre-Hellenic goddess 
of the land, whom they called Hera. The 
name is interesting, It is the only ex¬ 
ample of an undoubtedly Hellenic name 
applied to the pre-Hellenic, Minoau- 
Mycenacau goddess. For it is naturally 
explained as having affinity with the Greek 
word ' heros ’ and therefore as meaning 
‘ excellent,’ a reverential epithet applied by 
the northerners to the great goddess of 
the land. Calling her, then, the Excellent 
One, they satisfied their ' Aryan ’ con¬ 
sciences by making her the lawful wife 
of Zeus. The true name of his con¬ 
sort, formed on the same principle as 
some of the Vedic names lor the wives of 
gods, was Dione, a female derivative of 
the name of Zeus, by which she was always 
known and worshipped at Dodona. But 
Hera of Argos, though she had to perform 
some ritual of a sacred marriage with Zeus, 
took little account of him and over¬ 
shadowed him in the minds and hearts 
of her Argivcs. The Hellene, then, in¬ 
herited much of the religion, as he in¬ 
herited much of the art, of Crete and 
Mycenae. 

Below this worship of high personal 
deities, we find a mass of phenomena 
belonging to a lower and less fully devel¬ 
oped stage of religion, at which the divine 
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power is vaguely and more ammistically 
conceived. When Aristophancs marks the 
superiority of the Heilene to the barbar¬ 
ians by asserting that they worshipped 
the sun and the moon while the foimer 
woi shipped real personal gods such as 
Zeus, Hetmes and Apollo, his statement 
was true enough, but was not the whole 
truth. Everywhere and, so far as we can 
see, through all the pre-Christian period 
the Hellene had some feeling of reverence 
for the sun and moon and the various 
winds. A few communities might even 
worship a particular star such as Sirius ; all 
of them were passionately prone to the 
worship of rivers, and the love of the home¬ 
land was deeply linked with this ; every¬ 
where we find the worship of Nt-mphs, ‘ the 
Brides,’ the mysterious powers that lurk, 
unseen or half-seen, in the wild, the meadow 
and the wood, powers sometimes dan¬ 
gerous but easily won to bestow blessing. 


into personal theism. And now the river 
god can leave Ins element and come to 
an altar elected on his bank, can beget 
human offspring and enter into political 
life. These various ways of imagining and 
worshipping the rivers are reflected in the 
earliest poetry of Greece. 

Again, we detect a primitive religious 
feeling when we study the worship and 
personality of Hestia. The name, formed 
Irom an Indo-Germanic root, designates 
the hearth, the permanent place of the 
household fire, unknown to the Minoans 
and so necessary to the northerners. In 
the sacral sense then we must render 
Hestia a?,' Holy Hearth,’ the hearth itself 
being considered as holy and divine, 
perhaps because of the primitive feeling 
concerning the weird element of fire. 
Hestia, then, or ' Holy Hearth,’ protects 
the suppliant and the stranger as well as 
the children of the house; and small 


The very name ‘ Brides ’ or 
‘ young women ’ shows the 
anthropomorphic trend. 

The Greek religious feeling 
about rivers reveals most 
dearly the different stages of 
the religious perception, stages 
that we may distinguish as 
lower and higher. Perhaps the 
earlier stage of such feeling is 
revealed by Hesiod's phrase, 
advising the stranger when he 
is crossing a dangerous ford to 
bend over and pray ‘ into the 
divine water ’ ; this has been 
called animatism, the feeling 
that the water itself is a con¬ 
scious being, alive and in some 
sense divine; and at this stage, 
if offerings are made to it, the 
animal—bull or horse—might 
be thrown in alive for the con¬ 
scious element to consume as 
it liked. Or the imagination, 
becoming more definite, can 
shape a spirit in the water, 
permeating and controlling it, 
and may endow this * numen, 
this vague divine being, with 
more and more personality till 
a river god emerges, more or 
less anthropomorphically con¬ 
ceived : this is animism passing 



QUEEN GODDESS AT HER OWN WEDDING 
The sacred union of Zeus and "Hera was regarded^ as the divine 
prototype of monogamous marriage on earth, being celebrated 
in the temples with appropriate ceremonies. Here we see it 
in a dignified and beautiful relief (probably fifth century b c.) 
from the temple of Sehnus ; note the bridal veil worn by Hera. 

Pahnno Museum 
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THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS 

portions of the sacrifice intended for the 
high gods will first be flung into the 
Hearth, as the central and primary 
power of the household. Then the 
anthropomorphic impulse works upon 
this and evolves a fair maiden goddess, 
who may not marry—because after all she 
is the Hearth, which is essentially pure— 
but by way of compensation receives from 
Zeus the privilege of the first offerings. 
Greek poetry and art do their best for her 
personality, but they never succeeded in 
establishing it in the popular imagination 
and worship. She does not enter into 
mythology or human drama ; she remained 
a power because of the sanctity of the 
household hearth, and still more because 
the city preserved a public hearth which 
was the symbol of its continuous life; 
but her cult belongs to animism rather 
than to personal theism, and has much 
affinity with that of the Roman Vesta. 


Chapter 44 

Theie aie many other factors in the 
domain of Greek religion that belong to 
the level below that of the High Gods. 
Among them is the worship of gods or 
' daimones ’ that may be called ‘ functional ’ 
because their power and activity are 
limited to a single function, so that the 
name that Usener invented for them, 
Sonderg:tter—‘ specialist-gods ’ we may 
render it—is not inappropriate. Such are 
the Hero of the Ploughshare—known to 
us through Browning’s poem—Echetlus 
Eunostus the Hero of the Good Harvest 
the Bean Hero, who looks after beans 
the Hero of the Mill, who supervises the 
grinding of corn. It does not appear that 
the man of the people was deeply con¬ 
cerned about this kind of being, who has 
many close parallels, if we can trust 
S. Augustine and Varro, in Roman 
religion. What is interesting to observe 
is how the Greek anthropomorphic fancy. 



SACRED WAY TRODDEN BY THE FEET OF COUNTLESS PILGRIMS 
At Delphi nothing that might help to capture the imagination of the many visitors was lacking. From 
the entrance to the enclosure of Apollo to the great temple wherein the oracle resided ran a cobbled 
road, serpentine m its windings but leading those who followed it amidst all the magnificence of the 
holy place Txpical of the grandeur of the precinct was the Great Altar, the remains of which are 
here seen, to the left of the Sacred Way. See also the reconstruct 1 on and plan in pages 13x2-13. 

Photo, Ahnan 
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so strangely differing from the 
Roman, worked upon some of 
these nebulous and ineffectual 
personages, attaching for in¬ 
stance to Eunostus a vivid 
personal story of despised love, 
and assigning to the Hero of 
the Plough a heroic part m the 
battle of Marathon. 

Still more nebulous and 
indefinite than these single 
functional daimones appear to 
be certain vague groups of 
powers, without individual 
personality or name, but bear¬ 
ing only a functional group- 
name, such as the Theoi 
Meilichioi, the divine powers 
of the lower world that had to 
be propitiated for bloodshed. 
It may be a true account of 
some of these to describe them 
as groups of inchoate nameless 
personalities or as shadow- 





Wliile medicine and surgery were encouraged by the religion 
of Asclepios, faitli cures were inseparable from it One is 
commemorated by this tablet dedicated to the god, presumably 
in gratitude for restored health. The entwined seipent before 
which the sick man's litter has stopped was the emblem of 
Asclepios, see also the snake beneath the throne below 
® A’y Cnrlsheig Museum; photo, Mansell 



DIVINE PHYSICIAN WITH HIS DAUGHTER 


As the god of healing, Asclepios was patron of physicians ; lus 
temples were hospitals and his priests combined some under¬ 
standing of medicine with belief m magic. This votive panel 
represents Asclepios, accompanied by Hygieia, goddess of health, 
usually accounted his daughter, giving audience to worshippers 
National Museum, Athens , photo , Ah nan 


powers, felt but only half real¬ 
ized, survivals of a more primi¬ 
tive religious thought of which 
the product might be called 
‘ polydaimonism,’ In other 
cases they may be clearly 
understood groups or associa¬ 
tions of real and definite 
divinities. 

In any case, we cannot dis¬ 
cern within the limits of the 
history of the Greek race the 
general emergence of personal 
deities from lower forms : the 
personal gods are there, vivid, 
strong and in many cases fully 
formed, at the very beginning. 
The evolution of Greek ieli- 
gion consists mainly in the 
ever-increasing wealth of attri¬ 
butes and functions wheie- 
with the higher deities are 
invested, and whereby they 
are brought into closer contact 
with the life of the state, the 
family and the individual. 
They are the deities of a race 
that progressed through many 
centuries, and they progressed 
with their people. But this 
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progress did not demand the violent exci¬ 
sion of lower and cruder elements or any 
revolutionary break with the past, such as 
Christianity demanded of paganism. In 
Greek religion there was no powerful pro¬ 
phet or Protestant reformer. Orpheus and 
others might at times have introduced 
a new god or a new pregnant religious 
concept, but not in antagonism to the 
traditional worship. The old lower forms 
survive without strong sense of conflict by 
the side of the higher and more refined ; if 
any observance, such as human sacrifice, 
shocked the higher moral conscience it 
gradually faded aw r ay into mere legend or 
sham ritual. 

The history of Greek religion then is not 
primarily concerned with the origin of gods. 

The briefest account of it 
Classification of must deal with the attri- 
divine functions butes and various functions 
of the leading divinities in 
the different spheres and departments 
where they act for man. These may be 
classified as the world of nature including 
vegetation, human society in its various 
forms, the sphere of morality, the sphere 
of art, and finally the individual soul. 
Now some of the leading divinities, es¬ 
pecially Zeus and Apollo, are found active 
in all these spheres; most of them in 
more than one, only the lesser deities being 
really specialised to one department. 

Nature worship naturally includes the 
adoration of the great cosmic phenomena 
or powers, such as the sun, the moon, the 
stars. We soon discover in the study of 
Greek religion how small a part these 
played in the devotion of the Hellenic 
communities, and to this extent Aristo¬ 
phanes was right in his phrase quoted 
above. It was only at Rhodes that the 
figure of ' Helios,’ the Sun, rose to the 
dignity of a High God of the state, and this 
was probably due to the powerful and abid¬ 
ing influence of a pre-Hellenic tradition. 
There is nothing in Greece parallel to the 
remarkable development of the sun god 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt. It seems, 
indeed, to have been a law of the religious 
psychology of the Hellene that he could 
develop the higher ethical and spiritual 
concept of godhead only in regard to those 
divinities whose personal names did not 
obviously denote a material element or 


fact. Even Ge, the earth mother, who 
was far more prominent in cult than were 
the celestial luminaries, could not rise to 
the higher plane of religion until she had 
shed her material name and emerged as 
Demeter and Ivore, the radiant and benign 
personalities whose mysteries could satisfy 
the higher religious aspirations. 

Nevertheless, as the agrarian and pas¬ 
toral life played so large a part in the 
political economy of the Greek states, in 
spite of commercial expansion, all the 
higher deities were concerned with the 
growth of the crops, or the care of the herds, 
‘ the peaceful sway over Man’s harvesting.’ 
Even Apollo, who appears as the incarna¬ 
tion of the intellect and the art of Greece, 
but who in his earliest period had been a 
hunter god of the woodland, preserved 
always his interest in flocks and herds and 
was worshipped as the protector of crops 
from mildew and mice. 

In observing the nature worships re¬ 
corded by the literature and the monu¬ 
ments we are struck by one fact of great 



LORD OF HEAVEN AND HELL 


By the Greeks Zeus was worshipped as long of 
gods, men and the dead. His majesty and power 
are suggested m this statue showing him en¬ 
throned and guarded by an eagle and Cerberus, 
the watchdog of the gates of Hades. 

British Museum 
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significance, pointing to a certain unity 
in the perception of divine power that 
glimmers through the manifold diversity 
of persons ; namely, the aboriginal' Ary an’ 
sky god Zeus was operative and poweiful 
not only in the sky but also on the earth 
as a god of trees and vegetation, and even 
below the earth as the life-nourishing god 
who sends up the seeds, and from whom 
Hades, the ' Unseen One,’ is probably 
an emanation. He has power even over the 
sea and in the sea, and according to one 
derivation the name of Poseidon, from of 
old a separate though cognate god, signified 
originally ‘ god in the sea,’ The illustra¬ 
tion in page 1366 , from a vase of Chiusi, 
showing the three figures of Zeus, Hades 
and Poseidon, their affinity or identity 
being marked by the Zeus attribute 
of the lightning in the hands of all 
three, is an interesting expression of the 


idea of unity in triplicity. Such a religious 
perception, found occasionally in the 
record of Greek nature worship, could aid 
the emergence of monotheistic theology 
and the philosophic idea of cosmic unity. 

Another progressive feature that may 
be marked in Greek nature woiship was 
the association of the dark woild below 
the earth and of the poweis lurking therein 
with the life that blooms in fruits and 
flowers; whereby that world could shed 
its terrors and engender a higher mystic 
religion of happiness and peace 

But it was the association of religion 
with every function and depaitment of the 
social and political life that was the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Hellene ; for among 
no other people do we find the deities so 
closely concerned with every part of the 
state organism ; and nowheie else do the 
attributes and characters of the higher 



FEATURES THAT AWOKE REVERENT AWE 
The tremendous statue of Zeus Olympius by Pheidias was cele¬ 
brated in antiquity for its sublimity and power to move wor¬ 
shippers The original has disappeared, but something of 
its magnificence is reflected in this great head of Zeus, thought to 
be a Graeco-Roman replica of it, which was found in Cyrenaica. 

Archaeological Department of the Italian Administration of Cyrenaica 


divinities reflect so much of 
the life and aspirations of the 
citizens. And yet no people 
were further from theocracy 
than were the Hellenic com¬ 
munities ; for they never al¬ 
lowed religion to become their 
master, but they used it as a 
most useful ministrant and ally. 

The city state, or ‘ Polis,’ 
was based on the idea oi kin¬ 
ship, having absorbed the nar¬ 
rower forms of union, the 
family, the clan or the tiibe. 
And all these groupings were 
held together by cults in which 
special titles, expressing the 
social fact, were attached to 
divinities. The family was the 
simplest unit in the city state, 
and the mouogamic union on 
which it was based was con¬ 
secrated by a religious cere¬ 
mony and was believed to be 
upheld by Zeus and Hera, pre¬ 
eminently the divinities of 
marriage, whose ' Holy Mar¬ 
riage ' was the counterpart of 
the human and was performed 
in a public ritual by the Greek 
states, and in private by the 
bride and bridegroom. A relief 
from a metope of one of the 
temples at Sehnus in Sicily 
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SERENE MAJESTY OF THE KING OF GODS 


The idealism and artistic genius of the Greeks were combined in 
the endeavour to invest their images of Zeus with the transcen¬ 
dent majesty that is evident m surviving carvings. None, 
perhaps, illustrates more adequately their lofty conception of 
the High God than this head of Zeus-Asclepios from Melos. 

British Museum 


and a fifth-century vase in the 
British Museum (pages 1366-7) 
show us Zeus and Hera as the 
high divinities of the mono- 
gamic marriage. 

From pre-Homeric days and 
throughout the later centuries 
the family gathered for wor¬ 
ship round the altar of Zeus 
in the courtyard ; and ' Zeus 
of the Garth ’ became the 
guardian of the family moral¬ 
ity. It was he who main¬ 
tained the rights and duties of 
the father, of the children to 
the parents, of brother to 
brother; and the religion 
worked strongly on this sphere 
of morality, which was a potent 
and abiding force in the con¬ 
science of the Greek world. 

‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother ’ was a law as deeply 
established in Hellas as lii 
Israel. 

The higher deities, especially 
Zeus and Athena, also presided 
over the wider kinship groups 
such as the ' genos ’ or clan, 
the ‘ brotherhood ’ or ' phra- 
tria,’ and from these they re¬ 
ceived invocative titles such 
as ' Phratnos ’ or ' Phratria.' 

The theory that the city was 
a group of kinsmen was sometimes quick¬ 
ened by the belief that the deity was in a 
literal and physical sense the ancestor of 
the people, and in this case he would be 
invoked by such titles as ‘ the Ancestor,’ 
‘ the Father,’ ' the Begetter.’ Thus Zeus 
was the ' father god 1 of the Dorians and 
of the Aeacidae of Aegina, Apollo the 
‘ father god 1 of the Ionians, Poseidon of 
the Minyans. The dogma of the virginity 
of Athena prevented her becoming in the 
literal sense the ancestress of the Athe¬ 
nians, but as the foster-mother of tlieir 
ancestor-hero Erechtheus she acquired 
for her beloved city the tender interest of 
a Madonna. 

Whether regarded as the city ancestors 
or not, the higher deities of Greece took 
a deep and active part in political life, 
maintaining laws and institutions and 
inspiring counsel. Pre-eminent in this 


sphere were always Zeus, Athena and 
Apollo. It is only the two former, the 
High God and his daughter, that were 
ever invoked and worshipped by the 
significant title of Polieus and Polias, 
‘ the guardian of the city.’ And by a 
similar title applied to both—Boulaios 
and Boulaia—they are acknowledged as 
the special powers that preside over the 
council of the state and inspire wise policy. 
In the imagination of Homer the goddess 
Athena had already appeared to have a 
special interest in those who were pre¬ 
eminent in wisdom and the craftsman’s 
skill. This intimate association of the 
higher Hellenic deities, as well as many of 
the lower, with politics sometimes wins 
for them strange titles and brings them 
into strange places. The Athenians de¬ 
vised a religious basis for their democracy 
by invoking their goddess as ‘ Athena the 
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Democrat ’ or ‘ Athena-Democracy ’ (as if 
she were its incarnation) ; Zeus is found 
taking one of his titles front the orator’s 
platform, a spot not haunted by religion 
in. our modem states ; Apollo was once 
elected a magistrate in a citv of Asia 
Minor ; even the wild wind god, Boreas, 
is styled ' Citizen ' at Thuni, an Athe¬ 
nian colony in South Italy. 

To show fully and inrpiessively the part 
played by religion in the external and 
internal history of 
Greece demands a j LA 
history of the Delphic , 
oracle, much of which £\A 
has been revealed by feAp, 
recent research and 
discovery. The verses mf\[\ 
of Homer show that fliyA 
already in his age it Mm 
was beginning to be \W'jvV\ 
influential in the pub- jM ’A \ 
lie life and among the [pi |N| lav 
settlements of the [) 

early Greek world ; 'j 

and there are reasons \ 

lor accepting the j$L s X 

legend that it asso- \ 

ciated itself with the \ \__ 

Dorian conquest of \J \ \ 

the Peloponnese. The fL\ \_y 

later legislators, in \ \ 

framing constitutions \ \__ 

for the Greek cities, —- 

consulted it and were 

supposed to be in- \ 

spired by it. It was 

the natural authority 
to consult concerning 

matters of ritual or CONSORT OF THE DIVINE KING 

any change m the re- To Hcri% wlf( . of Zeus> was ascrlbed the majL . stv 

llglOUS institutions, appiopriate to the queen of the gods Thus, 
Blit above all, it was wtule represented as graceful anrl almost 


cient colonial agency that any community 
has ever possessed for the direction ol 
emigration 

When the Mediterranean lands were 
finally settled and the independence of 
Hellas was ended, the oracle continued to 
exercise an important religious function 
as a director of the private conscience of 
individuals. In its political influence it 
occasionally reminds us on a small scale 
of the Catholic Papacy; but it never 
. aspired, or at least 
was never allowed, to 
h/r *nL’J tyrannise; and its 
JFintv* counsels on the whole 
nr } uere on S2de 
r/j /fgff righteousness a n d 

r'rmmm moderation 

^ rel ’S’ on ^ a) - ' s 
essentially tribal or 

W C ’ V2C or nat20na ' ' s 

] 1/1/ liable to certain dravv- 

!' 1/ backs that may hinder 

,j| / the highest religious 

y *W 7 \ (I / development. If a 

7 / i deity's life were 
/ / / 1 I ! wholly bound up with 

/ f J ijfff-iS the city, the fatal 

Jy ” n corollary might be 

N drawn that the deity 

I j ,] m perished with the de- 

1 1 / struction of the city. 

IIjf.j This was drawn in 

j II] Mesopotamian re- 

yJ/J ligion. but never in 

1 // Greece ; for the belief 

J m the eternity of the 

higher divine powers 
was common, as far as 
divine king we know, to all the 
ascribed the majesty ^societies ; and 
ot the gods Thus, every one of the lead- 


mu aDOVC an, It was ‘'f 1 ™ 111 ™ as gracetm unrl almost mp mpmhprs nf il ln 

the chief instigator maldcnl y 111 engraved ivory panel (fourth ™ emDer;3 01 tJ) e 
... , century B c.), she is supremely regal ol mien Pantheon was WOT- 

“ d _: n ^ t0r f fG !' ee , k shipped by many 


and director of Greek ‘ ’ 

, . ,, , , Front untin, C 

colonisation, to which 
the main part of the later civilization 
of the Mediterranean is due; for it was the 
accepted belief that no new colony could 
thrive unless it was prompted by or had 
the blessing of Apollo of Delphi. We may, 
in fact, regard the Delphic oracle, skilfully 
directed by the priests, who were in touch 
with the various parts of the then civilized 
Mediterranean world, as the most effi¬ 


u andSc : .ih:a:’s' shipped by many 

states, or at least by 
more states than one. Therefore if one 
city was extinguished, another would main¬ 
tain the cult. 

Nor do we find in the Plellcnic 
characterisation of divinity that intense 
spirit of tribal or national jealousy that 
infects the God ot Israel in his early 
period. The frequent wars between the 
Greek cities evoked no ' theomachy,’ no 
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strife in heaven that could 
disturb the peace of Olym¬ 
pus ; nor do we find any 
evidence that the Hellenic 
Zeus would naturally hate 
and be at feud with the 
gods of Egypt or Asia. In 
fact, already by the time 
of Homer, he is more than 
a tribal, more even than a 
national god. The Homeric 
phrase, constantly attached 
to him, ‘ Father of Gods 
and Men,’ must be inter¬ 
preted not in a literal and 
physical sense, but in a 
spiritual ; and it accords 
with this idea that the 
Homeric Zeus is found to 
care equally for the Trojans and for the 
Achaeans. Here is the germ of a human¬ 
itarian world religion, overstepping the 
narrow limits of family, tribe or city. 
Some limitations, indeed, inherent in the 
old civic religion, still remained; no 
genuine Greek cull was propagandist; 
the stranger was frequently excluded by 
law from sharing in or even witnessing the 
cult, so that even Aristotle could lay it 
down as a formula that ' it is by the 
citizens alone that the gods ought to 
be worshipped.’ Nevertheless, in spite of 
its intensely political-civic character, the 
religion shows the progressive quality of 
the Greek spirit in the power of the 
religious imagination to expand. 

The correlation between this religion 
and the legal system and ethics of Greece 
is the most intricate and almost the most 
important part of the whole study. Most 
religious systems of which we have record 
reveal the deities as guardians of justice 
and law; and righteousness and bene¬ 
ficence have come to be regarded as 
essential to the ideal of divinity in the 
more advanced communities. Neverthe¬ 
less, a malevolent god is a known figure 
in the history of religions. It is interesting 
Ihciefore to note that in the earliest 
picture of Greek religion that we have, 
the picture presented by Homer, there 
is no such figure. A faint hint of such a 
view of the deity might be discerned in 
Homer's statement concerning Poseidon, 
that the sea god was angry with the 
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i Phaeacians for their skill 
and devotion in saving life 
at sea; this is the pessimism 
of primitive folklore: the 
sea powers might delight in 
drowning people. Put in 
spite of epic story and pop¬ 
ular myth, which might 
represent any individual 
deity as vindictive and licen¬ 
tious, in the deeper moments 
of Greek religious thought 
already in the time of Homer 
the deities are regarded as 
beneficent and the friends 
of the righteous, and as 
being angry with those who 
neglect the cry of the afflic¬ 
ted. And the Odyssey opens 
with the thought that the gods send no 
evil to man but only good, and that evil 
comes to them only through their own 
evil wills. The popular imagination could 
not consistently maintain this ideal, but 
it is interesting to note its proclamation 
here. When Plato bans the Homeric 
poems from his ideal republic because of 
their immoral stories about the gods, he 
forgets that his own dogma of the perfect 
goodness of God had already been in some 
measure anticipated by Homer. 



QUEEN OF THE HEAVENS 
Although Hera, except at Argos, was a domestic 
rather than a civic deity, her royal dignity 
was never forgotten; tn this bowl painting 
at Munich, for example, she is invested with 
mantle, diadem and rod of authority 
After Fvrttydntfer-Rejchhald, 1 Gnechische Vasenm'ititet' 



HERA, THE OX-EYED 
The large, prominent eye in 
this profile of Hera {on an 
Argive com) is intended to 
realize Homer’s description 
of her as being ' ox-eyed ' 
Fiom £. A Gardi cy, ‘ T^pci of 
Greek Coins * 
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UNWORTHY COPIES OF A FAMOUS IMAGE 
The ideal form of Athena accepted by all the Greeks was 
that which Pheidias gave her in. the huge ivory and gold 
statue for the Parthenon. This masterpiece has long been 
destroyed, but some idea of it is canvej'ed by two crude copies 
surviving — that on the left is considered the more accurate 

British Museum {cast) & National Museum, Athens; photos, Mansell < 5 * Altnari 


Looking away from the 
literature to the actual cult, 
we find certain moral ideas, 
such as iustice and mercy, 
reflected especially in the wor¬ 
ship of Zeus ; and the more 
advanced moral and legal 
view concerning homicide was 
propagated and fostered by 
the Apolline religion in Crete, 
Delphi and Athens. We may 
also pronounce the temple 
service in general to have been 
solemn and often beautiful. 
It is true that certain symbols 
of generation, such as the 
phallic emblem, appearing 
frequently in Greek vegetation 
rites, may strike the modern 
taste as indecent, but they 
need not be regarded as im¬ 
moral ; and they were not 
repugnant to the feelings of 
the most cultured minds in the 
Hellenic world. Of temple 
prostitution, the impure ritual 
found in Mesopotamian and 


TRUE AND FALSE TESTIMONY TO THE GENIUS OF PHEIDIAS 


The sublimity of Pheidias’ great image of Athena may be very adequately restored in the imagin¬ 
ation since, though neither of the statuettes which mechanically reproduce the attitude of the, 

rind OCC rlnac iiiefina hor fantni'nn thara *f,n -, /11rnn,ini-rtfl r\ L A _ _ If -jl. . C _ *— __ l 1 - 


attempt to improve upon .ginal. 

From Parnell, ‘ Culls of the Greek Stales,' anil State Museum, Berlin 
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Anatolian religion, there 
is scarcely a trace in 
any genuinely Hellenic 
sanctuary ; and various 
legends attest the horror 
of the popular mind at 
any association of sex 
impurity with the sacred 
precincts of a temple. 
The Christian Fathers 
might revile Aphrodite 
as the harlot goddess; 
but at least in earlier 
Greek cult she was wor¬ 
shipped with austere 
ritual as a great goddess 
of the state and the 
family. 

Doubtless the Hellenic 
religion fell far short of 
the Hebraic as a moral 
force constraining moral 
conduct; and at no 
period did it include 
the modern religious 
ideal of active philan¬ 
thropy or service to 
mankind. But so long 
as it was alive and the 
Greek communities were 
free, it fostered the virile 
virtues of the citizen, 
patriotism, courage, the 
sense of duty to family, 
kindred and city, the 
duty of abiding by a 
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ATHENA NOBLY REPRESENTED 


sworn covenant and ££■*&£ STagE 3 £ ** « conflict 

regard for the rights of dess from Pergamum was obviously between religion and 

the stranger ; and it m ?delled upon it, assuredly reflecting sc ience as has darkened 

could even ameliorate Its idea beaut > r - and impeded our in- 

the lot of the slave. It tellectual and religious 

preached no ascetic self-denial, no super- growth. The Greek free-thinker only 
human ideals, but on the whole it incurred danger if he proclaimed his 
inculcated that ' sophrosyne,’ or model- disbelief in some deity’s godhead: lie 
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must not he under-esti- 
mated ; for we find at 
"j least the tradition of the 
later period imputing 
to the Python the 
priestess who was the 
’.! mouthpiece ot the 
'1 Delphic Apollo, many ut- 

i terances that reflect the 
advanced ethical-philo¬ 
sophic thought of Greece. 
But it is to the in- 
•q tellectual domain of art 

I and science rather than 
to law and ethics that 
Greek religion made its 
most impressive contri¬ 
bution. The astonishing 
outburst of Ionic phil¬ 
osophy in the sixth 
century was indirectly 
indebted to the absence 
of any religious dog¬ 
matism or prejudice that 
could impede it. The 
Greek world had the 
advantage of possessing 
no sacred books that 
could impose as a duty 
of faith any definite 
belief about matters that 
were the proper domain 
of physical science or 
speculation. Therefore 
there was no inherent 
necessity in that society 


ation, in act and emotion upon which 
Aristotle could base his ethics. The 
public ritual of the Greek states included 


was free, on the whole, to publish what 
he could discover about the origins of 
things and the movements of the heavenly 


a 'commination service,’ in which certain bodies. Moreover, in the later period at 
offences against the state or the individual least, it was often maintained that the 
were denounced; but generally in the intellectual life was divinely consecrated, 


public worship there was no opportunity 
for preaching a higher morality. However, 
this gap in the religious establishment was 
to some extent filled by the Delphic 
oracle, whose influence on public morality 


as being approved by God, and especially 
by Apollo, the intellectual god par excel¬ 
lence. And Apollo, through his son 
Asclepios, who became the leading and 
most adored divinity of later Hellenic 
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paganism, must be credited with con¬ 
tributing something to the development of 
the medical art in Europe; for though 
the Asclepios temples, such as those at 
Epidauras, Cos, Pergamum and Rome, 
which played the part of hospitals in the 
Graeco-Roman world, did not keep their 
ministrations free from the taint of magic 
and miracle, yet undoubtedly they ad¬ 
mitted real surgery and the ideas of 
advancing medicine. 

If the popular mind admitted the 
belief that the philosophic life was divinely 
sanctioned and inspired, it was the 
philosophers who had taught them this. 
On the other hand, it was from their own 
emotional-religious experience that the 
people drew the perception of the divine 
origin and inspiration of art and poetry. 
In this sphere it was the high deities, 
Apollo and Athena, who took the lead ; 
but still more interesting are the divine 
personalities known to us as ' the Muses,’ 
now conventional literary figments, but 
once real personal powers in the old 
polytheism, which more than aught else 
attest the strength in the popular mind 
of Hellas of the aesthetic emotion that 
could project upon the retina of faith such 
figures as these. They are almost unique 
in the religious history of the world. 



GODDESS OF WISDOM AND WAR 
Pheidias’ conception of Atliena has an interest¬ 
ing light thrown on it by a miniature of the 
Parthenon head on a gold medallion found in 
South Russia. Her massive and elaborate helmet 
is in itself a masterpiece of decorative art. 

From Farnell, ‘ Cults of the Greek Stales' ■ 



APOLLO THE BEAUTIFUL AND AUSTERE. 


Patron of the arts and of medicine, Apollo was 
regarded as the divine poet and thinkfir. In the 
' Chatsworth ’ bronze head seen above, the 
youthful countenance is austerely moulded to 
show the sensitive, intellectual nature of the god. 
From FwiwAngler, Intermezzi 


The mutual interaction of the art and the 
religion forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the ampler history of Greek 
religion. No other polytheism has lent 
itself with such ready suggestion to the 
shaping and creative skill of the sculptor 
and painter; for by the sixth century, 
when the plastic and pictorial arts were 
developing power and expression, the 
various divine types had been mainly 
fixed in the popular imagination, kindled 
and refined as it was by the great 
epic and lyric poetry, with traits of 
such marked individuality and attractive 
humanity that the maturing skill of the 
artist could achieve an ideal embodiment 
that carried conviction. As regards the 
Olympian deities, at least, there was no 
vague mysticism of blurring indistinctive¬ 
ness of outline that could baffle him or 
obscure his vision. Such sculptors as 
Pheidias, Scopas and Praxiteles, even 
the coin-engravers and ciseleurs, the fifth- 
century vase painters and the great 
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painters of the fourth century, could 
express in the divine features and forms 
the life-history, the ethical or emotional 
character of the god or the goddess, with¬ 
out any hieratic symbolism ; and thus 
the natural anthropomorphism of the 
Greek mind engendered the most perfect 
religious art. 

The masterpiece of the world's religious 
sculpture was the chryselephantine statue 
of the Zeus Olympius by Pheidias. It 
is something to be assured by the later 
Greek and Roman writers that its majesty 
and beauty were such that ' it seemed 
to have added something to the revealed 
religion ’ ; that ‘ having once seen it, one 
could not imagine God otherwise' ; that 
‘ the sight of it was a nepenthe for personal 
sorrow.’ ■ But unfortunately no copy in 
any material with any artistic merit 
has come down to us. But a head from 
Melos in the British Museum (page 1373), 
whether we call it Zeus or Asclepios or 


Zeus-Asclepios, gives us a most noble ex¬ 
ample of the manner in which Greek 
sculpture of the best period could render 
the countenance of the High God ; 'so 
masterfully is the sublimity of thought 
and deep intelligence blent with the mild 
benignity of the loving and saving God. 1 

The ideal embodiment of Hera in the 
best Greek art, as the imperial goddess, 
the spouse of Zeus, who according to 
the Argive tradition yearly renewed her 
maidenhood, is more impressive than 
Homer's portrait of her. Two outstanding 
representations of her are here shown ; the 
first, in page 1375, is from a bowl in the 
Munich collection, showing the goddess in 
majestic pose, wearing a golden crown, 
below which her yellow hair streams down 
in maidenly fashion, while the face is full 
and maternal, very calm and earnest, but 
not severe ; the second, in page 1374, is 
from a scene representing the Judgement of 
Paris, incised on an ivory tablet once in the 



.Besides being associated with the arts, Apollo was the personification of many noble ideals, and 
was believed to inspire prophecy* He is represented in the centre of this group (the figure is 
sometimes unconvincingly identified as Dionysus) as young, possessed of extraordinary grace and 
dignity and with a countenance that expresses both poetic and intellectual power. In front of 
him is Aphrodite; and he is turning to speak with the bearded sea god Poseidon, 

Athens, Acropolis Museum ; photo, Altnari 
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Hermitage of St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad). The goddess 
Hera is here portrayed in 
forms almost as maidenly 
as Athena, but with fuller 
features; the beauty of form 
is blent with a queenly 
solemnity in the pose, and 
the expression in the coun¬ 
tenance and eyes is pro¬ 
foundly earnest; it dates 
from the earlier part of the 
fourth century when some¬ 
thing of the grandeur of the 
Pheidian style was still re¬ 
tained. With these master¬ 
pieces may be grouped the 
coin of Argos in page 1375, one of the most 
beautiful in the world, struck in the latter 
part of the fifth century ; the eyes are 
treated so as to hint at the usual Homeric 
epithet, ' Hera the ox-eyed ’; but what 
gives value to this countenance is the 
radiance that lightens it, Hera is not here 
the stem and repellent goddess of the 
Homeric poems, but the benign Madonna 
of Argos, such as she was represented by 
the great Argive sculptor Polycleitus, in 


his colossal masterpiece of 
gold and ivory, which may 
have inspired to some extent 
this coin artist. 

Of Athena, the maiden 
goddess of war and wisdom, 
and the Madonna of Athens, 
the greatest representation, 
in antiquity was Pheidias’ 
masterpiece in gold and ivory, 
called Athena Parthenos, the 
temple statue of the Par¬ 
thenon. Of this no com¬ 
plete or worthy copies have 
survived, but. only two in¬ 
different statuettes showing 
the full form. But two works 
(pages 1376 and 1378) have been found 
that convey to us some adequate impres¬ 
sion of the countenance and head. One is 
a marble head of life size found in Athens, 
showing in the treatment of the marble the 
artist’s desire to reproduce the effect of 
the ivory flesh and the gold hair; he has 
certainly succeeded in helping us to 
imagine the extraordinary inner life of 
the original. The same may be said of 
the second work, the gold medallion found 



SPRING GODDESS 
Kore, young and of a fresli 
loveliness, with delicate leaves 
among her hair to symbolise 
spring, is exquisitely depicted 
on this Syracusan medallion. 

Courtesy of Dr. Farnell 



IDEAL BEAUTY GIVEN BY SCULPTORS TO THE GODDESS OF LOVE 
Although she was regarded as personifying both spiritual and carnal love the cult of Aphrodite was 
on the whole austerely moral. This is illustrated by the absence of sentimentality and volup¬ 
tuousness in the faces shown above. Both are of a pure beauty that suggests divinity. In the 
Louvre head (left) Aphrodite is represented as gravely conscious of her power ; the other (in the 
Leoonfield collection, Petworth) gives expression to the ideal of love without sensuality'. 

The Louvre, and Furtwingler, ‘ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture,' Druckmann, A.G. 
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BENIGN CHARM OF THE EARTH GODDESS 
The divine personality of Demeter, goddess of the earth and 
giver of fertility, was spiritualised by the Greeks, and the re¬ 
ligion which centred in her was of widespread importance. 
All the stateliness, the beauty and the mystery of her cult 
are embodied in this fourth-century statue from Cnidus. 
British Museum ; photo, Mansell 


in a grave of South Russia and 
brought to the Hermitage of 
St. Petersburg; the wonder¬ 
ful helmet of the Pheidian 
Parthenos with its wealth of 
imagery is here shown above 
a countenance of austere earn¬ 
estness and tranquil power. 

The sculptor of the marble 
head and the ciseleur of the 
medallion were original Attic 
artists inspired by the ideal 
work of Pheidias. 

The genius of Apollo, the 
intellectual god, the divine 
musician, the young god of 
purity, as he was imagined in 
the highest vision of Greek 
poetry and art, is perhaps 
best preserved for us by the 
Chatsworth bronze head and 
the slab of the Parthenon 
frieze, where he is seen in 
conversation with the elder 
god Poseidon. 

As regards the ideal of 
Aphrodite, the Cnidian statue 
of Praxiteles (see page 1303), 
next to the Zeus Olympius 
the most famous statue in the 
ancient world, is only repre¬ 
sented to us by copies. But 
there are two works that may 
show us what Greek religious 
sculpture could achieve in 
dealing with this type. One 
is the head of the goddess 
in the Louvre, of the Pheidian 
school and closely resembling 
the style of the Parthenon; 
the other the Aphrodite head 
belonging to the Petworth 
collection, once on loan in 
the British Museum, a masterpiece ot 
Attic sculpture probably by the sons 
of Praxiteles. Both, though of different 
style, are of high spiritual quality, and 
show the character of the love goddess 
and the emotion of love as a divine force. 

Among the world s masterpieces of 
religious sculpture we must rank the 
statue in the British Museum called the 
Demeter of Cnidus, a work showing the 
style of the Attic school in the fourth 
century. What the present writer has 


written elsewhere concerning this monu¬ 
ment may here be repeated : 

It is in the head where the mastery lies. 
The character and story of Demeter are 
presented with a strange power of imagina¬ 
tion in the face, where m the grace and 
sunny warmth of the countenance one seems 
to catch a glimpse of the brightness of the 
cornfield translated into personal forms 
Yet the features bear the stamp of her life- 
experience, and the shadow of her sorrow is 
upon them like cloud blending with sun¬ 
shine. To call her the Madre Dolorosa is 
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THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS 

only half the truth , she is also the mcarna 
tion of the fruitfulness and beauty of the 
earth 

No less high a level of spiritual art is 
reached by the unknown coin aitist who 
wrought the head of Kore, the daughter 
of Demeter, as the virgm goddess of spring, 
on a Syracusan medallion of the fifth 
century (page 1380) , an exquisite piece of 
numismatic art, m which the loveliness 
of spring is blent with a touch of sorrow 
in the drooping comers of the mouth 

These few selected monuments of some 
of the leading popular divinities may 
suffice to indicate the contribution of 
Greek art to Greek religion Working on 
the popular religious tradition the artist 
exalted it, purified and humanised it, and 
doubtless gave it a longer lease of life 

The facts so far presented reveal the 
Hellenic religion on its brighter side the 
side to which the Olympian deities with 
their civic and social cults mainly belong 
a religion helpful and stimulating to civi¬ 
lization, but unassociated with mysticism 
oi with that which we call ' other-woild- 


Chanier 44 

liness ' This, howc\er is not the whole 
picture Thete is another side which n 
called ‘ chthoman ’ linked with the vor 
ship and tear of the darker powers that 
lurk in the world below the earth with 
the Ennves (Furiesi who were evoked bt 
the curse of the wronged and especially of 
the wionglulh slain with a world of ghosts 
and possibly vmdictn e spirits that might 
spread ‘ miasma or v ithenng influence 
around the living and might engender 
those tremors and terrors that are the 
source of demnnologt Tlwse must be 
guaided against by gloomy ‘ apotiopaeic 
rites We must take account of this 
‘ chthoman ’ element 111 the whole but we 
must not exaggerate it 

The Greek of the historic period seems 
to have been more afflicted with the fear 
of ghosts than was the Homeric Greek, 
and this fear had a social value, making 
for the greater sanctity of human life and 
influencing the development of the law 
of homicide in the different states Never¬ 
theless, finding such elements in all the 
world-religions, if we compare the Hellene 



WHERE THE MYSTERIES OF THE DEMETER CULT WERE CELEBRATED 
t Eleu™ pJ^pat sanctuary ~a £ 1 

upped with symbolic rites known as theimagination even of highly cultured 
ystical and exalted nature, making a strong app , b g f the temple of the Eleusiaian 

Photo. Ahnan 
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before the period of his decadence with 
the other peoples of the advanced poly¬ 
theisms, the Indian, the Mesopotamian, 
the Egyptian, we shall regard his tempera¬ 
mental and normal attitude to these 
matters as comparatively sane and well- 
balanced. Feais of the ghost-world and 
an atmospheic permeated with evil in¬ 
fluences have engendered for certain races, 
especially m Mesopotamia and Persia, a 
cathartic code, a ritual of purification for 
fending off the phantoms of impurity, that 
burdens the life of the individual and 
stifles progress ; but their cathartic sys¬ 
tem sat lightly on the Hellenes and was 
no hindrance to their civilization. Again, 
the belief in evil spectres or demons, if 
brooded over to excess, can develop a 
sombre and oppressive demonology dan¬ 
gerous to the human soul. But Greek 
demonology was never a serious matter, 
and could not evolve such impressive 
poweis of evil as Satan or Alinman or 
a dangerously serious Hell; nor was the 
highest Greek philosophy or ethical- 
icligious speculation deeply preoccupied 
with the problem of evil. 

Theie was a factor in their religion that 
helped them in this matter The darkest 
creations of the popular mind that make 
for demonology are associated with the 
world below the earth. In the 
religious imagination of the 
Greek this world was mainly 
dominated by the eaith 
mother, Ge or Gaia, with or 
without a male partner. Her 
realm, though it might harbour 
goblin forms of terror, was 
also the creative source of 
fertility and verdure; and 
laying stress rather on this 
aspect of it, the Greek mind 
could refine the personality of 
the earth mother until she was 
worshipped under scarcely any 
other character than as the 
pa ent of all fruits and blos¬ 
soms and the kindly fosterer 
of children. The greatest 
achievement in this humanis¬ 
ing process was that which 
led m an early period to the 
emanation from Ge of such 
benign and radiant forms 


as Demeter and Ivoie, who owing to their 
earthly origin are also the guardians of 
the world of souls. 

The beliefs concerning the nether world 
and the fate of the soul after death aie 
essentially linked with the question of the 
Greek mysteries and the diffusion of the 
Dionysiac cult; and the consideration of 
these is vital for the student of Greek 
religion from the seventh century onward. 
The Greek mystery, which might be or¬ 
ganized either by a private family or clan 
or by the state, differed from the oidinary 
public cult primarily in its secrecy : that 
is to say, only the initiated and those 
prepared for initiation could be admitted ; 
and the preparation included special 
purification and sometimes the application 
of ceitain tests. We can understand the 
reason for this when we observe that 
virtually all the mystery seivices in 
Greece were attached to clithonian powers, 
with whom the initiate desired to enter 
into special communion; also his full 
consummation was the vision of certain 
holy things or sacred objects, the sight of 
which brought him into privileged ‘ rap¬ 
port ' or divine communion with these 
powers. There was therefore a double 
danger; for the atmosphere within the holy 
precincts was ' clithonian ’ and therefore 



DIVINE MAIDENS OF THE SEA 
Typical of the very many minor deities acknowledged by the 
Greeks were the fifty Nereids, They wcie idealised as lovoly 
sea nymphs of the Mediterranean—a poetic conception realized 
in these statues from Xanthus, in which tlluy are represented 
with flowing garments symbolic of the waves. 

Bitltsh Museum, photos, R, It, Hem Mg 
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DANCE OF RELIGIOUS ECSTASY 


The woiship of Dionysus induced wild frenzy in 
his devoted followers’ the Maenads One of them 
is depicted in tins relief, whirling in a mad dance, 
a fragment torn from a living animal in her hand 
British Museum 

ghostly, and. such close contact with such 
powers was in itself perilous; and the 
catechumen needed special safeguards 
against influences that might blast the 
casual and unprepared intruder. 

The mysteries of greatest prestige were 
those of Eleusis; in origin, perhaps, 
merely agrarian, they had acquired an 
eschatological value, offering posthumous 
happiness to the initiated, befoie 600 
b.c., by which time it seems that the whole 
Hellenic world was invited to share in 
them. The influence that they exercised 
on the religious imagination of the Hellenic 
world was very great and remained strong 
till the end ot paganism. The secret of 
this influence was not—as has been sup¬ 
posed—a sacrament, though some simple 


form of sacrament was among thp external 
preliminaries, but the revdation of certain 
objects of thrilling sanctity and the 
spectacle of a solemn and movin’ drama 
or passion play that included the storj ol 
the maiden eaith daughter, Kore, the 
sorrow and search of Denieter, the 
reconciliation, a Holy Marriage and pro¬ 
bably a Holy Birth ; those who were 
privileged to see these things felt them¬ 
selves to have entered into close personal 
intercourse with the powers of the shadowy 
woild and therefore might expect blessing 
and favour at their hands when their 
departed souls entered the underworld. 
There is no proof of any teaching at 
Eleusis of a higher theology or morality ; 
but the influence of these mysteries on. 
the moral life was prohably good. 

The Eleusinian mysteries, for all that we 
know, were a purely Hellenic growth. 
On the other hand, the Orphic mysteries, 
which were of equal importance, though 
always belonging to private rather than 
the public religion, were of alien origin. 
They were associated with Dionysus, the 
wild and orgiastic god of Thrace who was 
making his way into Greece already in 
the tenth century. His cult with its nature 
magic, its ecstasy of self-abandonment 



ORGIASTIC GOD OF NATURE 


\n inspiring and essentially mystical religion, 
though degraded by magical elements, centred in 
Dionysus His spiritual nature is suggested by 
this imposing head, presumably a copy of a 
Greek original, discovered in a Roman villa. 

Courtesy of Prof Federico Ha'bhtr 
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its proffer of divine communion, con¬ 
trasted strangely with the sober and 
civic religion of Greece. Yet by the 
seventh century it had been admitted 
by the latter, disciplined and half-tamed. 
From its civic side it bequeathed to 
Europe the priceless gift of the art of 
tiagedy. But its mystic and enthusiastic 
character, which might have been sub¬ 
merged m the atmosphere of the Greek 
‘polis,’ was maintained and developed 
by the Orphic sectaries, who, claiming 
Orpheus as their apostle—he was probablv 
a real religious founder—were winning a 
strong position in Greece in the sixth 
century and retained much influence 
until the last days of paganism. The 
religion and the theology that they 
preached contained many interesting and 
pregnant ideas, of which they may have 
found the germ in the old Thracian cult 
of Dionysus : the death and resurrection 
of the god; the divine origin of the 
human soul; its transmigration through 
a series of re-births in this world and the 
next; the belief in eternal happiness and 
eternal damnation combined with an idea 
of purgatory ; and the power of the 
human soul to attain through purification 
and sacrament to complete union with God. 


It laid all its stress on ' other-worldliness,’ 
and was the first propagandist religion 
recorded in Europe , for its appeal ignored 
the barriers of city, caste, family or sex. 

The later centuries of paganism are 
marked off from the earlier by the decay 
of the old civic and political religion, and 
by the growth of these 
private religious societies, Growth of 
called ‘ thiasoi,’ into which private religion 
a private individual could 
voluntarily seek admission and which held 
the members in fellowship by a common 
meal and by their pledged devotion to a 
special divinity of their own selection, 
to whom they stood in a privileged re¬ 
lation. And if this divinity were a power 
of the nether world, such a position 
brought with it the surety of posthumous 
happiness. For the later Greek was be¬ 
coming more anxious about the salvation 
of his soul; and all the popular mysteries 
had come to concern themselves with this. 
Also, through the popularity in the later 
penod of the cult of Asclepios, he was 
becoming habituated to the concept of the 
Man-god, who suffered and was glorified 
after death. And in these phenomena 
we see the foreshadowing of the new 
religion that was soon to triumph. 



ECSTATIC WORSHIPPERS GATHERED ABOUT THE IMAGE OF THEIR GOD 


In one of his aspects Dionysus was revered as a vegetation god, and ceremonies in his honour took 
place before a tree stump upon which were hung a mask and draperies to represent the divmc person 
The ritual performed by Maenads before an image so constructed is illustrated in this Attic 
painting. Two of the devotees engage in frantic dance; another thumps a tambourine; while a 
fourth ladles wine—inevitable in the cult of Dionysus—from a bowl on the altar. 

From FurlwanfUr-ReUMofil, • Griechische Pascnmalem.' Brnckmann A,G 
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THE SPARTAN AND ATHENIAN 

EMPIRES 

How the two chief Politics] Expansion- from the 
Greek City State developed and why they failed 

By W. R. HALLIDAY 

Principal of King’s College, London ; Late Rathbone Piofessor of Ancient History in 
the University of Liverpool; Author of the Giouth of the City State, etc. 


T he topic of this ' study ’ is in a sense 
the history of the failure of the 
Greeks to adapt their political 
ideals to the needs of a political 
unit upon a larger scale than the city state. 
Assyrians and Persians had been successful 
in creating organized empires covering 
a wide area, which were administered 
by a single authority vested in an indi¬ 
vidual autocrat. An elaborate and highly 
centralised machinery of administration 
made it possible to hold and to govern 
with considerable efficiency what military 
superiority had won, and the single ruler 
of a conquering people was able to impose 
his will upon a motley collection of alien 
races. But the Greeks, as will have become 
apparent in Chapter 36, approached the 
problem of creating a state upon a scale 
sufficiently large to be effective in world 
politics from a different starting point. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
Greeks themselves consciously envisaged 
the problem in this way; for they did 
not. But the historian, surveying the 
development of European civilization 
from the vantage point of a distance of 
many centuries, can see that this was 
in fact the problem which circumstances 
forced upon them in the fifth century B.c. 
If Hellenism was to hold its own, it needed 
to find expression in some political form 
more considerable and materially effective 
than the very small city state. Thus the 
Persian War, while its result vindicated 
the political ideals of the city state, 
virtually condemned that type of polity 
as a practical and permanent form of 
their expression. 

Defence against invasion had already 
necessitated a combination of cities in a 


temporary political union, and the main¬ 
tenance of the liberty thus secured 
necessarily involved the formation of an 
association of a yet closer kind, the 
Athenian Empire. It was indeed because 
they did not appreciate this broad aspect 
of the problem that the Greeks failed, 
and Hellenism was, in fact, secured as 
the permanent force directing the develop¬ 
ment of European civilization first by 
Alexander and his successors, and then 
by Rome. For Macedonians and Romans 
assimilated Greek culture, and succeeded 
where the Greeks had failed, in finding 
expression for it in political units which 
were organized upon a scale large enough 
to be practically effective. 

The Greeks, we have said, approached 
the problem from a different starting 
point from that of the oriental monarchies. 
There you had a military 
race led by ambitious and Oriental and 
powerful monarchs wbo pos- Greek Empires 
sessed supreme authority 
among their own people, and were eager 
for the glory and profits of extending their 
sway by conquest. The chief problems 
of the Eastern empires were concerned 
with the conquest and government of 
alien races. Here, in the Greek world, 
the operations had always been upon a 
small scale and carried out by independent 
bodies of inconsiderable size. This is true 
even of the period of the migrations, for 
the invasions of the Balkan peninsula 
were essentially tribal in character. 

When the movement spread oversea 
it was a case of individual bands of 
adventurers making local conquests. 
Neither their strength nor their ambition 
went farther than this. The Greek world 
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then settled down to the development of 
a single distinguishable civilization, it 
is true, but one which was divided up 
among, though it was equally shared by, 
a number of small political units which 
were fiercely independent of each other. 
In consequence, when overpopulation in 
the Greek cities caused the fresh expansion 
of the Greek people, which we know as 
the colonisation movement of the eighth 
and seventh centuries, that expansion 
was not controlled nor directed from a 
single political centre, and 

Diversity of still less was it the expres- 
the Greek World s j on 0 f a national ambition 
to inherit the earth, or of 
an individual desire for glory or power or 
' pleonexia,’ ‘ the having more than it is 
right for you to have,’ which the Greek 
critics of oriental despots considered to be 
the object of imperial ambition. It was 
rather a number of separate movements, 
simultaneously brought about by con¬ 
ditions which were common to them all, 
from a number of politically independent 
states. 

Again, the reason why the Greeks were 
eventually forced willy-nilly to attempt 
some kind of larger political association 
was, as we have suggested, to secure 
the position of Hellenism in a world of 
international conflict. The problems of 
Greek imperialism will, therefore, be 
different from those of the Oriental 
empires also in this. The real difficulties 
of the Greeks will lie, not in connexion 
with the government of aliens, but in the 
subordination of Greeks to Greeks. 

The colonisation movement of the 
eighth and seventh centuries was primarily 
due to overpopulation in the mother 
states, while contributing factors were 
the social and political fever of the time. 
The development of maritime commerce 
and colonial expansion naturally supplied 
a reciprocal stimulus to each other, and 
it is possible to distinguish a primary 
and a secondary phase of Greek colonisa¬ 
tion. In the earlier stages land hunger 
was the chief motive force, and, in 
consequence, the sites were chosen mainly 
for their agricultural possibilities; in 
the later stages the preference was given 
to sites of commercial value, and there 
was a rivalry among colonising 1 "" states 


to plant settlements upon the main 
routes of Greek trade. 

But throughout the period of colonisa¬ 
tion the character of the Greek colony 
remained the same. It differed from the 
settlements of the migration period, for 
the colonists formed a body which was 
definitely organized by the mother state 
and was sent out to found a new town 
upon some definite chosen site. It dif¬ 
fered profoundly, of course, from the 
Roman ' colonia,’ which may not inaccur¬ 
ately be described as an hereditary 
garrison of Roman citizens planted at 
some point of essential strategic import¬ 
ance upon the main lines of communica¬ 
tion. The nearest Greek equivalent to 
the Roman colony was the Periclean 
■ cleruchy,’ of which we must say some¬ 
thing later in connexion with Athenian im¬ 
perialism. The Greek colony, again, was 
unlike the British colony, in which pioneers 
set up the flag of their country in 
a new land, owned allegiance to the 
Crown and accepted governors sent out 
from the motherland. For the normal 
Greek colony was politically completely 
independent of the mother state. 

The regular procedure, when a colony 
was founded, was to ask the blessing of 
the god at Delphi upon the undertaking. 
In practice, no doubt, the sanction of 
Apollo had a real and defi¬ 
nite value. The oracle was Founding a 
the central shrine of pilgrim- Greek colony 
age in the Greek world ; and 
foreign potentates, like the. kings of Lydia 
or Egypt, found that the cultivation of 
friendly relations with Delphi was the 
best way of keeping in touch with Greek 
politics. As more and more colonies were 
planted under his auspices, Apollo, or 
rather his priests, increased their political 
and geographical knowledge of the Medi¬ 
terranean world. In consequence, Delphi 
was actually the place where the best 
information, both in quantity and quality, 
was at the disposal of intending colonists. 

The mother state then appointed a 
leader (‘ oecist ’) for the colonising expedi¬ 
tion to regulate the affairs of the new 
community. With him he took fire from 
the public hearth of the mother city, from 
which to kindle that of the colony. At 
the chosen site a Greek town was laid out, 
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usually on a square ground plan with 
streets crossing at right angles to each 
other, and the arable land was divided 
into lots among the colonists, after certain 
estates had been set aside for the endow¬ 
ment of the gods. The colony remained 
bound by a strong sentimental tie to the 
mother city, and it was normal to give 
expression to this by sending deputations 
with prescribed offerings to attend certain 
public festivals and sacrifices of the mother 
state. 

Again, if a prosperous colony in turn 
sent out a colony of her own, it was usual 
to send to the mother state for the oecist 
of the new settlement. Very close ties, 
then, were realized to exist between states 
which were linked in the relationship of 
mother and daughter, ties which would 
justify mutual support against outsiders 
if need arose. But normally these ties 
were sentimental only, and the mother 
state claimed no power to dictate or con¬ 
trol the government of her colony. The 
colony was an independent political unit, 
completely free to govern itself and to 
manage its own affairs, and bound to the 
mother state only by feelings of loyalty, 
not by any political or legal obligation. 

The one considerable exception to this 
loyal but independent relationship seems 
to have been provided by Corinth and 
some of her colonies. It ap- 
Corinth the pears that the Corinthian 
exception tyrants Cypselus and Peri- 
ander attempted to develop 
something not unlike what we should call 
a colonial empire, by founding a series of 
colonies along the western trade route 
from Greece to Italy, and by appointing 
members of the royal family to rule them. 
The policy did not effectively survive the 
tyranny, nor was it a success. 

Periander's attempt directly to control 
Corcyra merely embittered the relations 
between this important colony and Corinth, 
and Corcyra was henceforward not merely 
independent but actively hostile to her 
mother state, and thus remarkable among 
Greek colonies. In some instances, how¬ 
ever, Corinth continued to exercise a degree 
of political control over her colonies, 
which, again, was remarkable in the 
Greek world. We find, for example, that 
two civil magistrates were yearly sent out 


by Corinth to Potidaea, which in 432 b.c. 
was in the equivocal position of being at 
once a colony of Corinth and a member 
of the Athenian Empire. 

But we must not make too much ot 
these exceptions. The normal custom 
was for the Greek colony to recognize 
very real sentimental ties with the mother 
state, but at the same time to claim 
complete autonomy and freedom from 
political interference. The colonisation 
movement, therefore, multiplied the 
number of Greek states and spread Hel¬ 
lenism over a wide area, but it did not 
create a Greek empire nor lead to a 
larger form of Greek state than the city. 

We must now turn our attention to a 
form, not indeed of empire, but of a 
looser political association which through¬ 
out the fifth century was to 
play a very important part The Pelopon- 
in Greece. Dorian Sparta, nesian League 
which had been planted in 
the fertile plain of Laconia, had been 
forced by circumstances to develop a 
peculiar and very specialised form of state. 
The Dorians, here as elsewhere, had re¬ 
duced some of the native population to 
the condition of serfs. But whereas in 
Argos, Corinth, Sicyon and the other 
Dorian states of the Peloponnese the agri¬ 
cultural serfs eventually achieved political 
rights and were incorporated in an addi¬ 
tional non-Dorian tribe, in Sparta the 
‘ helots,’ as they were called, remained the 
slaves of rulers who were numerically 
inferior to them in strength, 

The economic pressure which other 
states had met by commercial and colonial 
expansion, Sparta relieved by conquest. 
In the eighth century the Spartans crossed 
the mountain range of Taygetus and con¬ 
quered the fruitful plain of Messenia. The 
inhabitants were reduced to serfdom and 
forced to till the new land lots thus 
acquired, nor were they successful in a 
desperate attempt which they made 
in the seventh century to throw oft 
the Spartan yoke. But Sparta's subse¬ 
quent efforts to expand in other directions 
were checked, in the eastern Peloponnese 
by Argos and in Arcadia by Tegea. Her 
lack of success led in the earlier half of the 
sixth century'to a far-reaching, reactionary 
reorganization of society and the state. 
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Henceforward Spartan institutions sac¬ 
rificed all other considerations, artistic, 
intellectual and commercial, to one sole end, 
the creation of an efficient army. The 
citizen body became a small military' 
caste ruling by force a numerically 
superior and discontented subject popu¬ 
lation. Unlike other city' states Sparta 
possessed no walls. She trusted in 
her army, upon which her continued 
existence absolutely' depended, as much 
because of the perpetual menace of her 
internal foe as because of danger from 
any external enemy. 

The Spartan bov was early taken trom 
his home and was brought up in a company 
or ' herd 1 of other boys. His training 
v/as devoted to the develop- 
Peculiarities ment of physical endurance 
of Spartan Life and the martial virtues, and 
he learned first to obey 
oidets and later some of the responsi¬ 
bilities of command When he became a 
man, his time was occupied with soldiering. 
His inalienable holding of land was worked 
for him by helots who were provided for 
that purpose by the state and were forced 
to contribute a fixed amount of produce 
for his subsistence. He himself lived with 
his fellows m a military mess. The Spartan 
citizens were thus in effect an army of 
professional soldiers. The possession and 
use of money was forbidden them, and 
they were kept clear, so far as possible, 
of foreign contacts, strangers being dis¬ 
couraged from visiting Sparta and pro¬ 
hibited from settling there. 

These reactionary changes produced 
immediately the effect desired. The 
Spartan citizen army'—a professional army 
where the field forces of other states were 
mere militia—was strong enough to main¬ 
tain a dominant position over the subject 
population. It was also the most for¬ 
midable lighting force in Greece, and no 
other single state could hope to defeat 
Sparta in fair combat in the open field. 
Upon the unusual excellence of her army 
and upon its reputation of invincibility 
Sparta’s dominant position in the Greek 
world rested. 

The new Sparta no longer attempted 
to extend her territory by conquest and 
annexation. Indeed that ’might have 
dangerously dispersed her strength. But 


she did not therefore abjure political 
ambitions At the end of the sixth 
century the tyrannies of the northern 
Peloponnese were tending towards dis¬ 
integration. Sparta assisted in ' liberat¬ 
ing 1 cities from tyrants, taking care to 
entrust the government of liberated states 
in each case to the conservative element, 
which would be in sympathy with con¬ 
servative Sparta, and would be conscious 
that, in the last resort, it was dependent 
upon Spartan support against its local 
political rivals. In this way Sparta 
secured a directing influence over the 
more important states of the Peloponnese 
with the notable exception of Argos, which 
remained independent, jealous and hostile. 

By the end of the sixth century we find 
the Peloponnesian League in existence. 
Its success was due to the looseness of its 
organization. It included practically all 
the Peloponnesian states except Argos 
and those of Achaea, and beyond the 
Isthmus of Corinth Megara and Boeotia 
were also members. At one time Sparta had 
hoped to have added Athens as well, but 
that plan had been shattered in 506 b c. 
by Athenian obstinacy, internal political 
rivalries in Sparta herself and the reluc¬ 
tance of Corinth to assist Sparta to become 
too powerful in central Greece. 

Politically the Peloponnesian League was 
a loose federation, the individual members 
of which enjoyed complete autonomy 
as regards their internal 
affairs. Actually their How the League 
autonomy was SO far was operated 
limited that Sparta in 
practice took care that oligarchies, favour¬ 
ably disposed towards herself, were kept 
in power in the various states. It would 
seem, further, that Sparta could intervene 
to suppress quarrels between members of 
the League. But its importance in the 
sphere of Greek politics lay in the provi¬ 
sion made for joint military action ; lor 
there was no military land force in Greece, 
before the rise of Macedon, that was at all 
comparable in strength to the army of the 
Peloponnesian League. 

If the procedure which was followed at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
was normal, as we have no reason to 
doubt, the League might be set m motion 
upon the initiative of any member. But 
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if the moving party were not Sparta, 
Sparta must first be convinced. If the 
Spartan Assembly approved the prima 
facie case for military action by the 
League, a congress of representatives of 
the constituent members was then sum¬ 
moned. The case was put before the 
Congress by Sparta, not by the original 
complainant; each member of the League 
had one vote. 

If the Congress determined that action 
was to he taken and war declared, Sparta 
then took full control of the military 
operations. She was entitled to demand 
contingents of troops and supplies from 
all the members of the League, the former 
to a maximum, in each case, of two- 
thirds of the state’s total fighting strength. 


These allied forces were commanded by 
Spartan officers and the higher command 
and the direction of the campaign was 
entirely in Spartan hands. 

The very loose political organization of 
the League made for its permanence, inas¬ 
much as the Greek passion for political 
independence was not violated by a 
system under which the individual mem- 
beis retained their sovereign rights. As a 
military engine its power was unrivalled. 
In setting this engine in motion, Sparta 
had a degree of control which was denied 
to other members, for we have seen that 
the Congress could only be summoned 
if Sparta approved; and the motion was 
put to it by Sparta. If action were decided 
upon, Sparta had complete control in 
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RIVAL POLITICAL SYSTEMS THAT SPLIT THE GREEK WORLD 
Between the Persian War and the fall of Athens politics on the mainland of Greece were so compli¬ 
cated that only the permanent members of the Peloponnesian League are here shown; the allies of 
Athens, as distinct from the maritime states of the Delian Confederation, being omitted. In general, 
the western islands of Corcyra, Cephallenia and Zacynthus and the mainland states of Locris 
Ozolis, Acamania and Thessaly were sympathetic to Athens ; Plataea was a faithful ally through¬ 
out : and at one period Argos was in alliance and Boeotia was forced into the Confederation. 
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giving military effect to the policy of the 
League. It is not difficult to understand 
that before the emergence of a rival asso¬ 
ciation of maritime states, the Athenian 
Empire, the existence of this formidable 
military weapon gave Sparta a unique 
authority among the states of Greece. 

Athens had entered for the first time 
into the front rank of Greek states under 
Peisistratus. The foreign and colonial 
policy of that shrewd tyrant, indeed, 
anticipates the main lines of the foreign 
policy of Athens after the Persian War. 
In Greece, a close friendship with Thessaly 
and Argos; abroad, the advancement of 
the claims of Attica as being the mother¬ 
land of the Ionians, in order 
Athens enters to support pretensions to 
Greek politics control the Cyclades; the 
establishment of Athenian 
strongholds on the Dardanelles in ordei 
thereby to control the trade route by 
which the Russian corn came to Greece ; 
an exploitation of the natural resources of 
the Strymon region ; all these are to be 
found again in Athenian imperial policy 
a century later. But the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae, the rebellion and reduction 
of Ionia by the Persians and the subse¬ 
quent invasions of Greece by Persia 
interrupted any continuous development 
along these lines. 

Meantime, between the Marathon ex¬ 
pedition and the invasion of Xerxes ten 
years later, the far-sighted statesmanship 
of Themistocles had trebled the size of 
the Athenian navy. Although the claim 
of Sparta to command the patriot forces 
was undisputed, the battle of Salamis 
demonstrated the importance of sea power, 
and in the fleet the Athenian, not the 
Spartan, contingent was the largest and 
most efficient. While the battle of Plataca 
in 479 was completing the work of Salamis 
in European Greece, the patriot fleet, 
in response to an invitation by the island 
Greeks, crossed the Aegean, The moral 
of the Persian navy had been destroyed at 
Salamis. Their fleet refused battle, and 
was ignominiously beached under the 
shelter of a land army at Mycale. But the 
Greeks pursued, landed and successfully 
stormed the Persian camp. 

The Persians had been defeated, but 
there was still work for the victots to do. 


They decided to combine with the island 
states of the Asia Minor coast to liberate 
the other Asiatic Greeks. So after Mycale 
the fleet sailed to the Dardanelles and laid 
siege to Sestus. Now the Spartans, whose 
military strength and political ambitions 
were centred in mainland Greece, had 
little interest or enthusiasm tor pursuing 
adventures across the sea. In consequence, 
the Spartan contingent sailed home, but 
the Athenians, late though the season was, 
remained with their Ionian allies and 
pressed the siege to its successful con¬ 
clusion (see Chronicle V). 

This was in effect a psychological 
turning point. In the following year 
Sparta sent out her king to take command 
of the patriot forces which were still 
operating in the Hellespont, blit the over¬ 
bearing character of Pausanias, whose 
head had been turned by his victory at 
Plataea, accentuated the friction between 
Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks and played 
straight into the hands of the more 
diplomatic Athenian admirals. In 477, 
when a successor to Pausanias was sent out 
by Sparta, the allies refused to accept his 
authority and a definite federation was 
formed between the Athenians and the 
Asiatic Greeks, ot which Sparta was not 
invited to become a member. 

The object of the Delian Confederation 
—as it was called, because the shrine of 
Apollo at Delos, a very old cult-centre 
of the Ionians, was selected 
as its head-quarters—was to The Delian 

complete the war with Persia, Confederation 
by driving the Persian from 
those strongholds which he still possessed 
on the shores of the Aegean, and to provide 
the sole possible guarantee tor the political 
independence of the Greek states of the 
Anatolian seaboard, which was the un¬ 
disputed control of the sea behind them 
by a Greek fleet. To achieve this object 
there were two necessary requirements, 
ships and money; and some arrangements 
had necessarily to be made for their 
provision. 

Now, one result of the unsuccessful 
rebellion of the Ionians, twenty years 
before, had been the destruction of the 
naval power ol the Asiatic states. Many 
were in no position to supply naval con¬ 
tingents. It was clearly an equitable 
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arrangement that those members who 
benefited by the activities of the Confedera¬ 
tion. but were unable to supply ships, 
should-contribute money instead.' From 
the first, therefore, there v.ere two classes 
of members, those who contributed con¬ 
tingents and those who contributed money. 
As time went on the tendency was for 
members of the first class to pass into the 
second, until only two or three members 
were left who continued to supply ships. 

It was found to be less troublesome to 
pay over a sum of money than to equip 
and man a naval contingent, and, of 
course, a homogeneous fleet was in 
practice a more efficient instrument than 
one which was made up of numerous small 
squadrons each provided by a different 
source. But the political result of the 
process of leaving Athens to supply the 
fleet for which the contributions of the 
other members paid, was to give Athens 
complete control of the fighting force of 
the Confederation. Although at first she 
had merely directed, she soon came to 
command, and what had been voluntary 
contributions to the common fund of a 
tree association came to be regarded as 
tribute paid to Athens. Controlling the 
fleet Athens was completely mistress of 
the situation and able easily to reduce 
recalcitrant members, who singly were no 
match for the resources of the navy that 
was financed by the Confederation. 

At the outset the naval forces of the 
Confederation were used for their ostensi¬ 
ble purpose, the eviction 
Legitimate uses of Persia from the Aegean 

of the fleet seaboard. The conquest of 
Scyros, an island nest of 
pirates, in 473 and the compelling of 
Carystus in the same year to enter the 
Confederation could be justified as being 
in the common interests of a league of 
commercial maritime states. But in 
469, when Naxos wished to retire from 
the Confederation, Athens at once took 
military action. Naxos was reduced ; 
her ships were taken from her ; she was 
assessed for tribute; a war indemnity 
was exacted ; and five hundred Athenian 
settlers, ' cleruchs,’ as they were called, 
were planted in the island. A similar fate 
befell Thasos, which attempted to leave 
the Confederation in 465. 


These significant events betrayed the faci 
that the Confederation had ceased to be a 
pu ely voluntary association. In ^54 the 
lailure of an expedition to Egypt (see 
page 1232), in which the Athenian fleet 
was destroyed, was made the reasonable 
excuse for transferring the chest of the 
Confederation from Delos to Athens, on 
the ground that Delos was no longer 
secure from Persia. Henceforward the 
chest, which was administered by a board 
of ten Athenian officials called Helleno- 
tamiae, remained at Athens. 

The process by which the Confederation 
became virtually an Empire was gradual 
and, in the circumstances, was almost 
inevitable. How com¬ 
pletely the position did The Confederation 
in fact change is shown becomes an Empire 
even in official phrase¬ 
ology. In inscriptions belonging to the 
earlier days of the Confederation there are 
references to ' Athens and her allies ’ ; in 
the period immediately preceding the 
Peloponnesian War the references are to 
the ' subject cities ’ or, euphemistically, 
‘ the cities,’ the epithet being understood 
though not expressed. 

We have seen how the control of the 
fleet inevitably gave Athens a power which 
was greater than that of a leading member 
in an equal federation. Other circum¬ 
stances also helped to exalt Athens at the 
expense of those who had originally been 
her allies. From the first the Confederation 
had had a commercial aspect. It included 
most of the states which had been pro¬ 
minent in maritime commerce. Of the 
important exceptions, Corinth was mainly 
interested in the western trade route to 
Italy ; and, as for Aegina, Athens made 
use of the unrivalled navy with which the 
“Confederation provided her to eliminate 
completely (in 457) this dangerous island- 
enemy, whose outline looks like a barrier 
on the horizon from the Piraeus. 

As a great commercial combination the 
Confederation performed a useful task in 
the suppression of piracy, and under the 
Athenian Empire the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean enjoyed one of its brief spells of 
safe commercial intercourse. To the com¬ 
mercial aspect of the Confederation, again, 
appeal might be made to justify the force 
used in order to compel maritime states 
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to join. Thus Carystus in Euboea was 
incoiporated by force, and the fifth- 
century critic of Athenian democracy, 
whose tract has come down to us among 
the works of Xenophon, tells us that 
economic pressure was applied to many 
of the smaller maritime states 

For a commercial federation there were 
obvious advantages in the adoption of a 
common currency. The excellent quality 
of the silver of Laurium, and the fact 
that the ‘ owls,’ which 
Advantages of Athens struck from it 
Common Currency (sec illustration in page 
1562), were actually 
worth their face value as bullion, 
made Athenian money more generally 
acceptable than that of the other 
members of the Confedeiation. From the 
first this advantage was pressed by 
Athens, and local minting was discouraged. 
In the middle of the fifth century she 
became sufficiently powerful to take the 
further step and to suppress the local 
cuirencies. Athenian weights and mea¬ 
sures also came to be adopted with 
Athenian coinage throughout the Empire. 

In the matter of jurisdiction, too, there 
was a tendency towards unification which 
was all to the advantage of Athens. She 
was fortunate in possessing the Solonian 
code, which was rightly regarded as the 
best civic code in Greece. The necessary 
provision for the regulation of the methods 
for settling commercial disputes was made 
in a series of agreements drawn up at 
different times between Athens and in¬ 
dividual members of the Confederation. 
The content of these agreements varied 
according to the particular circumstances 
of each case and the date at which the 
agreement was drawn up. But as early as 
466 the agreement with Chios, one of the 
most powerful and independent of the 
subordinate states, lays down the principle 
that all cases arising out of business con¬ 
tracts which had been made at Athens must 
be tried before the Athenian courts; and 
the tendency, as time went on, was to insist 
on the reference to the Athenian courts of 
an increasing number of commercial dis¬ 
putes. In some cases no actions involving 
more than a very small sum of money could 
be settled in the court of the allies, and 
practically, to the great indignation of her 


subjects, Athens came to monopolise the 
exercise of civil jurisdiction. 

Even in criminal jurisdiction Athens 
similarly encroached upon the soveieign 
rights of the subordinate states Thus 
in 446 an Athenian decice allowed the 
people of Chalcis to hear in their own 
courts cases arising from such criminal 
offences as did not involve sentences of 
exile, death or loss of civic rights ; all 
these ' capital ’ cases must come before 
the Athenian courts. Eventually, accord¬ 
ing to the Athenian orator Antiphon, no 
one could be put to death in a subject 
state without the assent of Athens. 

Just as the Spartans had maintained 
oligarchies sympathetic to their own 
form of government in the states which 
were members of the Peloponnesian 
League, so Athens supported the demo¬ 
cratic parties in her subject states. The 
artificial maintenance of the democrats 
in power in many communities bred an 
intense sense of injustice. Nor, if oppor¬ 
tunity offered, did Athens hesitate to 
impose the government which she desired. 

Thus in 455 there had been political 
disturbances at Erythrae. Athens assisted 
the democrats to expel the oligarchs, 
garrisoned the city with Athenian troops, 
and sent Athenian civil commissioners 
(‘ episcopi ’) to regulate 
affairs and to impose a Support given 
new constitution. The to democracies 
immediate election of the 
democratic Council, Which was to take 
control, was to be carried out by the com¬ 
missioners and the Athenian commander 
of the garrison, for the future by the 
retiring Council and the Athenian com¬ 
mander of the garrison. The garrison, 
therefore, was permanent. Further, an 
oath was to be taken by the Council 
that no constitutional change would be 
attempted unless sanctioned by Athens. 

We have seen that if a member of the 
Federation attempted to withdraw, it was 
treated as a rebel, was reduced by force and 
was punished. A usual sequel was the 
establishment of a cleruchy of Athenian 
citizens in its territory. The word ' cle- 
ruch ’ means the holder of a land lot. 
Land was confiscated in the territory of 
the state in question and was divided up 
into holdings, which were then allotted to 
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Athenians. There is evidence that these 
cleruchs did not work the holdings, 
which were fanned for them by natives. 

They were, in fact, a body of Athenians 
resident in the subject state to secure 
Athenian control over it—almost an 
Athenian garrison. Athenian cleruchs 
remained citizens of Athens, and as such 
they did not, of course, pay tribute ; they 
fought in the Athenian army in their own 
contingents, but the names of their dead 
were recorded upon the monuments of 
their Athenian tribe. The policy of plant¬ 
ing cleruchies was greatly developed 
after 454. It served two useful ends from 
Pericles’ point of view. On the one hand, 
it strengthened the hold of Athens on her 
Empire ; on the other, it provided relief 
for the poorer Athenian citizens. 

There remains the question of tribute. 
When the Delian Confederation was first 
formed, an estimate of the round sum 
necessary for the effective realization of 
its purposes had obviously to be 
made. It was calculated by Aristides 
at a figure which the allies then recog¬ 
nized to be a fair assessment of the needs 
of the moment, for it is almost certain 
that it was because of their satisfaction 
that Aristides was given his nickname of 
' the Just.’ The contribution, 460 talents 
per annum, was very considerably less 
than what the contracting states had 
annually paid away as tribute to Persia. 
Athens was content with this round total, 
and the inscriptions show that it was only 
once exceeded, in that financial period 
immediately after the Egyp- 
Assessment tian disaster in 454 B.c., when 
of Aristides the naval loss incurred by 
Athens created a special need, 
and the sum demanded was temporarily 
raised to 495 talents 2,270 drachmae. 
For all other financial periods of which we 
have record, up to 425 b.c., the total is 
under the figure assessed by Aristides. 
Further, we may notice that though the 
total contributions remained below a 
constant limit the size of the Empire 
increased; the burden upon individual 
states consequently tended to diminish. 

The incidence of the total assessment 
upon individual states was readjusted 
every four years. The method of making 
the assessment was not rigidly uniform. 


As a rule, it was made upon a local survey 
checked by Athenian officials called ‘ tac- 
tae,’ who were appointed for the purpose ; 
but sometimes states seem to ha\e been 
allowed to assess themselves. In any case, 
these estimates had to be confirmed by 
the Athenian Council (Boule), which, in a 
legal sense, made the assessment. A state 
which considered itself to be unfairly 
assessed had further the right of appeal to 
the Athenian courts. 

When the amount of its quota was 
settled each state raised the money in the 
manner convenient to it, and 
paid it in to the Hellenotamiae Athens and 
at Athens at the festival of the her tribute 
Great Dionysia in April. The 
Hellenotamiae had to record the accounts 
in writing, and they were afterwards 
checked by the official state auditors, the 
thirty Logistae. A sixtieth part was then 
paid into the treasury of Athena, the patron 
goddess of Athens (it is from the official 
acounts of this transaction which were 
inscribed upon stone that we derive our 
knowledge of the Tribute Lists), and the 
rest was administered by the Helleno¬ 
tamiae. Arrears from defaulting states 
were collected by Athenian officials called 
Eclogeis, and this necessary provision, 
according to Thucydides, caused a good 
deal of friction among the allies. 

As the Confederation became more defin¬ 
itely an Empire and the voluntary financial 
contributions became more openly tribute, 
an increasing elaboration is noticeable in 
the official records. Finally in 443 the 
contributory states were grouped in five 
geographical districts for the purposes of 
assessment—Ionia, the Islands, the Helles¬ 
pont, Thrace and Caria. In 440, however, 
the revolt of Samos seriously shook the 
Empire ; and, though it was suppressed, 
Athens permanently lost many of her 
subject states. The Carian district dis¬ 
appears from the lists, and the cities in 
this area that still remained in the Empire 
were henceforward included lor purposes 
of tribute in the Ionian district. 

Before leaving the subject oi the tribute 
there are two matters about which it is 
well to be clear. Two statements are still 
frequently repeated which the actual 
official accounts provided by the inscrip¬ 
tions show to be untrue. The first is that 
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part of the tribute was used to pay foi the 
Parthenon and the other great buildings 
of Periclean Athens. We have now a great 
many inscriptions recording the accounts 
of expenditure on the great buildings and 
the sources from winch the necessary 
money was drawn. These make it quite 
cleai that the building programme was 
not mainly financed from the tribute but 
from Athens’ surplus wealth. 

The direct contributions from the fund 
administered by the Hellenotamiae to 
other than imperial purposes, beyond the 
small charge on the fund 
Maladministration of three-fifths per cent. 

notv disproved which was regularly paid 
to the goddess, that is to 
say to the Athenian state treasury, were 
quite negligible. At the same time, of 
course, the contention is so far true in 
that the Empire indirectly financed the 
Athenian democracy, since it made it 
unnecessary for the Athenians themselves 
to bear that burden of taxation for the pro¬ 
vision of armaments which democracies 
so fiercely resent. Hence the Athenian 
democracy, unlike others, was ardently 
imperialistic. Had there been no tribute, 
there would not have been the same 
surplus available for other expenditure. 

The second misrepresentation is the 
statement, which is sometimes made, that 
Athens continuously raised the amount 
of the tribute. This we have already 
seen to be untrue, since the total figure 
remained, except during a single financial 
period, below the original assessment of 
Aristides. But again some qualification 
may be permitted. The tribute did not 
represent the total financial profits, in¬ 
direct and direct, which the Empire 
brought to Athenians and to Athens. 

For individual Athenians, as the Pseudo- 
Xenophon remarks, the Empire created 
automatically a number of paid official 
posts. The concentration of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Empire in the Athenian courts 
made work for Athenian jurymen and 
brought money to Athens, thus benefiting 
indirectly a large number of citizens of all 
classes from boarding-house keepers up¬ 
wards. Again, the financial policy of the 
democrats in Athens of exacting where 
possible heavy fines from their rich 
political opponents, by means of verdicts 


which were not always scrupulously im¬ 
partial, was applied to the wealthy and 
conservative in the subject states, with 
pro lit to the Athenian treasury. 

But apart from these indirect benefits 
Athens derived other revenues from the 
Empire besides the tribute. At the be¬ 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War Thucy¬ 
dides estimates the tribute at 600 talents. 
The actual tribute in the strict sense, as 
we have seen, was less than 460 talents.4 
Thucydides is probably speaking loosely of 
the total revenue derived by Athens from 
the Empire. We do not know in detail 
whence the surplus represented by the 
difference between these sums came, but a 
large pari of it was probably drawn from 
imposts upon commerce, tolls and duties 
of various kinds, which were exacted by 
Athens. For the Confederation in be¬ 
coming an Empire had not lost its 
character of a commercial combination. 
The effective Athenian answer to Pelo¬ 
ponnesian intervention at Potidaea was 
the Megarian Decree (see page 1239), 
which immediately precipitated the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. This excluded Megarian 
goods (and Megara was economically de¬ 
pendent upon the export of her salt and 
her manufactured woollen cloaks) from 
all markets within the Athenian Empire. 

In 432 broke out the Peloponnesian 
War. The occasions which immediately 
precipitated the specific 
crisis, the defensive Underlying Causes 
alliance of Athens with of the War 
Corcyra against Corinth, 
and the Corinthian intervention against 
Athens at Potidaea, have already been 
recounted in Chronicle V and we may 
pass over them. They were but occa¬ 
sions, in the same sense that the murder 
at Serajevo was the occasion of the Great 
War. The real causes lay deeper. The 
present bias towards economic interpre¬ 
tations of history has led some scholars 
to detect them in the commercial rivalry 
of Corinth and Athens, or even in an 
alleged attempt on the part of Athens to 
corner the supply of foreign corn. 

That commercial interests and the 
security of the food supply were factors 
in a complicated political situation is 
doubtless true, but to exaggerate their 
importance is to distort the truth. The 
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ultimate causes are probably political. 
Phis is the view of Thucydides, and I 
personally have no doubt that he is right. 
The reasons why war had become in¬ 
evitable were, first, the almost inevitable 
jealousy and rivalry between the Pelo- 
jionnesian League and the Athenian 
Empire, and secondly the attitude of her 
subjects and of Greek public opinion in 
general towards the ' tyrant state.’ 

With regard to the first, rivalry' between 
the power which had been the dominant 
factor in the Greek world before the 
Persian War, and the new and even more 
powerful combination of states which had 
come into existence immediately after the 
war, was inevitable. A natural suspicion 
and jealousy were accentuated by the fact 
that they stood for opposed political 
principles—Sparta for oligarchy, Athens 
for democrac}'. Dorian Sparta and Ionian 
Athens could also respectively appeal to 
traditional racial prejudices, which, how¬ 
ever fictitious, have always proved effective 
in sustaining international animosities. 

Further, Athens had used her new-found 
power to suppress her commercial rivals in 
Greece; Aegina had been crushed com¬ 
pletely, Corinthian commerce had been 
seriously injured and the Corinthian 
monopoly of the western trade route 
had been challenged. Athens had even 
attempted to establish 
Athenian ambitions a paramount influence 
in Greece over Boeotia and Cen¬ 
tral Greece. The at¬ 
tempt had been more than her strength 
warranted. The failure of the ill-judged 
Egyptian expedition had marked a turning 
point in her fortunes. In the Thirty 
Years Peace of 445 she had eventually 
to surrender her pretensions to a land 
empire in Greece and accept disadvan¬ 
tageous terms from the Peloponnesians. 
But though peace had been made for¬ 
mally, it is absurd to suppose that the 
hostilities, fears and injuries of the pre¬ 
ceding thirty years had been forgotten by 
the members of the Peloponnesian League. 
If no action was taken when the revolt of 
Samos from Athens in 440 provided an 
opportunity, it was mainly because 
Corinth was not yet ready. 

As regards our second cause, the 
increasing discontent with the rule of 


Athens would in any case have brought 
about the collapse of the Athenian Empire, 
which was seething with revolt. How 
Athens had gradually come to rule, where 
she had been invited to lead, we have 
already described. The grievances which 
perhaps most embittered her subjects, who 
were fully conscious that they were 
rendered helpless by an external will, were, 
the payment of tribute, the inconvenience 
of bringing their cases 
to be tried before the Grievances against 
Athenian courts, which the Tyrant .State 
were by no means im¬ 
partial, the presence in many cases of 
Athenian eleruchs on their land, and, in 
some cases, the artificial maintenance of 
democracies in power. Ultimately the real 
antagonism arose trorn the Greek passion 
for freedom and the unwillingness of any 
Greek community to sutler the abrogation 
of its sovereign rights. The restriction 
of independence symbolised in such 
matters as the limitation of jurisdic¬ 
tion, the suppression of local mints, the 
presence in some cases of Athenian gam- 
sons or the regulation of constitutions by 
Athenian civil commissioners, was very 
different from the freedom assured by the 
loose loyalties demanded from members 
of the Peloponnesian League. 

As a whole, Greek public opinion was on 
the side of the allies. Athens was regarded, 
not without justice, as a ' tyrant state ' 
exploiting the governed for her own 
benefit and ruling by the sanction of 
arbitrary force. Hence the consistent 
sympathy of the conservatives in Athens 
itself with their fellows in the subject 
states, and their view that the Empire 
was a monument of injustice. To these 
the only answer of Pericles was * let us 
look at the facts and not indulge in heroics. 
We have an empire; it may have been 
unjust to acquire it, but the security of 
Athens now depends on its retention.’ 

The Peloponnesian War presents a 
striking analogy upon a smaller scale to 
the Great War. The Greek world was 
divided into two rival and hostile groups 
which represented different political ideals 
and principles ; at the outset neither party 
realized the scale and probable duration of 
the struggle ; gradually its area extended 
until the whole of the Greek-speaking 
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world was involved; it was a prolonged 
conflict which resulted in disillusionment 
and the material and economic exhaustion 
of all parties ; the decision was eventually 
reached through the intervention of a great 
external power, Persia, which had been 
neutral at the outset and which alone 
reaped material profit from the war. 

The Peloponnesian War was decided in 
405 when Lysander, with the fleet with 
which Persian timber and money had 
provided him, won the battle of Aegos- 
potami, closed the Dar- 
Athens' place danellcs to Athens and cut 
taken by Sparta off her food supply. The 
result was the destruction 
of the Athenian Empire. But the ideal 
of the autonomy of Greek states, which 
had supplied the moral strength of the 
opponents of Athens, was not realized. 
Sparta but stepped into her rival's shoes. 
That was more consonant with the ambi¬ 
tions of Lysander and of Sparta, and 
there was justification too in fact. For 
if Hellenism was to maintain itself in the 
struggle for existence with world powers, 
its expression in some more considerable 
unit than the city slate was a necessity. 
But where Athens had not succeeded, 
Sparta more cgregiously failed. At best 
she succeeded in retarding the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Greek world, which gradually 
pursued its course through the fourth 
century, until the rise of Macedon reunited 
it upon a new basis. 

The policy of Sparta was that of the 
bully. For the control of states beyond 
the immediate reach of her infantry she 
was less powerful than Athens had been, 
She had never been and could never become 
a naval power. In consequence the Greek 
command of the sea was no longer effectual. 
Piracy again played havoc with maritime 
commerce and the Greek states of Asia 
inevitably fell back into Persian control, 
as soon as the Great King cared to insist 
upon his claims. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
for Greece that the vigorous Persia of 
Darius and Xerxes was no longer in 
existence, and that their feebler and more 
embarrassed successors were content with 
diplomatic control. For the changed 
relations of Greece and Persia are clearly 
shown in the so-called Peace of Antalcidas, 
or King’s Peace, of 387, when the King of 


Kings dictated the terms of settlement 
between the states of Greece. 

Sparta, we have said, attempted to 
rule as a bull}'. Lysander had initiated 
the policy of putting the government of 
subordinate states into the hands of very 
narrow oligarchies, 'decarchies ’ or com¬ 
mittees of ten, which were dependent upon 
Spartan support. Sparta also appointed 
Spartan officials, ‘harmosts,’ to rule her 
subject states. Interference with political 
liberty, more undisguised and more drastic 
than that of which Athens had been guilty, 
everywhere bred animosity and hatred. 
These feelings were accentuated by the 
overbearing behaviour of individual Spar¬ 
tans in office ; for the narrow virtues of 
the Spartan training had been corrupted 
by success and governors tended to be 
domineering, avaricious and corrupt. 

Sparta herself had suffered from the 
change in her circumstances. Her institu¬ 
tions, as we have seen, were of a pecu¬ 
liarly specialised kind and designed to 
maintain artificially a primitive form of 
military society. The new conditions and 
the larger stage upon 
Which Sparta was now Spnrta corrupted 
called to play the leading by Success 
role were fatal to the 
maintenance of the system. Equality 
and a regime of practical communism 
within the ruling caslc could no longer be 
secured now that Sparta had imperialistic 
interests outside the Peloponnese. The 
peculiar virtues of the Spartan system and 
the Spartan character were not suited to 
conditions very different from those under 
which they had been cultivated. 

Meantime, what was the situation in the 
Greek world ? The great war, it is true, 
had led some idealists to dream dreams of 
a united Hellas; and Isocrates, throughout 
his long life, preached the doctrine of a 
League of Greek nations as a practicable 
policy. But, in fact, war then, as now, 
did not end, but rather embittered political 
animosities. The Greek states did not 
hate each other less because they were 
exhausted; and during the fourth cen¬ 
tury they frittered away what little 
remained of their financial and military 
resources upon continuous wars, which 
dragged on indecisively precisely because 
of the real weakness and exhaustion of all 
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the combatants. Until 371, thanks to the 
continued superiority of her army to that 
of any other individual state. Sparta 
retained her leading position against an 
enfeebled Greek world which was united 
only in its animosity against her. In 371 
the Spartan army was defeated in the open 
field by Epaminondas at Leuctra, and with 
this defeat the premier place in the Greek 
world passed to the victor, Thebes. 

The leading position had passed from 
Athens to Sparta ; it now passed from 
Sparta to Thebes, which was still less 
politically prepared for such a task. From 
Thebes it was in turn to pass to the 
Phocian robbers (see Chronicle VII, who 
seized the temple treasures of Delphi and, 
as long as the money held out, were able 
to support a mercenary army sufficiently 
large to terrorise Greece. A significant 
descent this in culture. The successors of 
Athens contributed no positive idea to the 
problems of imperialism. The policy of 
Epaminondas, the Theban leader, had one 
main object—to crush Sparta for good. In 
this he was successful. He created in the 
Peloponnese new independent states in 
Messenia and Arcadia to hold Sparta 
permanently in check. 

In thus smashing the Peloponnesian 
League, he extended to the Peloponnese 
that process of disintegration into quarrel¬ 
some but powerless small 
Effects of the units which had become 
Theban victory symptomatic of the rest of 
Greece. Whatever sym¬ 
pathy we may feel for the patriotism and 
courage of Demosthenes, whose estimate 
of the actual power and resources of the 
Athens of his own day was distorted by 
the remembered glories of her imperial 
past, in the fourth century Hellenism had 
suicidally shattered itself upon that par¬ 
ticularism which is the obverse of the 
Greek love of freedom. No other solution 
than that of Philip of Macedon could 
have been successful. 

One other imperial experiment should 
perhaps be mentioned, that of Dionysius I 
in Sicily (405-367). Here a very remark¬ 
able man of dauntless courage, inde¬ 
fatigable industry and great powers of 
organization created an empire wluch 
embraced the Greek part of Sicily and the 
southern extremity of Italy. The oppor¬ 


tunity and the justification arose from a 
national emergency, the Carthaginian in¬ 
vasion of Sicily. Ruthless and arbitrary 
methods enabled Dionysius to concen¬ 
trate sufficient power into his own able 
hands to save the island from Punic 
domination. The exigencies of an im¬ 
mediate crisis made autocratic methods 
inevitable, and enormous 
necessary' expenditure in- Imperial aims 
volved hand-to-mouth fin- of Dionysius 
ance and rigorous exactions 
from his subjects. When Dionysius died 
the immediate urgency of the Carthaginian 
peril had been postponed, thanks to his 
efforts. His empire, however, had no 
deeper foundation than this national peril, 
which was now averted, and the ability 
and determination of the ruler who was 
now removed by death. His weaker son 
was unable to maintain successfully a 
tyranny, the real justification for the ex¬ 
istence of which appeared to have passed. 

The Athenian Empire is, then, the 
most important and least unsuccessful 
attempt which was made hv the Greeks, 
before the rise of Macedon, to construct 
a political unit upon a more effectual 
scale than that of the city. The Pelo¬ 
ponnesian League indeed proved more 
durable, but that was due to the loose¬ 
ness of its political organization, which 
does not permit of its being described as 
a state. The Athenian Empire had per¬ 
formed two services, which its con¬ 
temporaries hardly estimated at their 
full value. First, it did in fact complete 
the Persian War by asserting a Greek 
mastery of the Aegean, and its naval 
strength safeguarded the liberties of the 
Anatolian Greeks front Persian suzerainty, 
liberties which they inevitably lost when the 
Empire fell. Secondly, it put down piracy 
and made the seas safe for commerce. 

But the Athenian Empire was short¬ 
lived, and was hound soon to collapse 
because of the offence which its very 
existence gave to Greek political ideals. 
The most difficult and delicate of all 
imperial problems are likely to anse 
where men attempt to rale others of the 
same civilization as themselves. For such 
an empire to endure there must be give 
and take, just as in the smaller state, 
government must be for the benefit of 
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the ruled, not for the selfish benefit of the 
ruler; and the authority of the mler must 
be based upon common consent, not upon 
the arbitrary exercise of force rnajetue. 

That in the case of the Athenian 
Empire both sides failed to grasp these 
essentials was partly chic to the fact that 
Gieek practical politics and 
Blindness to Greek political thought were 
Essential facts circumscribed by the horizon 
of the small city state. A 
larger loyalty was well nigh inconceivable 
to the Greek, and for a subject state 
willingly and gladly to surrender the com¬ 
pleteness of its individual and particular 
sovereign rights for the proud membership 
of a larger political entity would have 
seemed to him a strange, fantastic notion. 

On the other hand Athens showed no 
perception that the political ideals of the 
state on a small scale must in some way 
be realized in the state on a large scale if 
it was to endure. That a city community 
existed for the mutual and collective 
well-being of its citizens, and that it was 
at once the duty and privilege of these to 
take an active part in, and contribute 
their individual share to, the corporate life 
was recognized. But the ideas of making 
subjects partners, or of conceiving the 
empire as an organic unity in the life of 
which they, as well as the Athenians, 
must be equal members, were quite foreign 
to Athenian imperialism, 

I know of but one hint of such a thought. 
It occurs in a comedy of Aristophanes, in 
which the women are telling the men how 
they would put the world to rights if 
they had the vote : 

First take the fleece and wash it, and 
get the burrs out, and so be rid of useless 
members of the state. Then card the wool 
into one big basket of good will, mixing 
in ' nietics 1 and friendly foreigners and 
everyone useful to the state, and mix them 
all' in, including the subject states, and 
make one ball, ready for spinning. 

The natural instinct of states to which 
circumstance has given the control over 
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other peoples is to attempt to rule them 
with the high hand of disciplinary autho¬ 
rity. Where the subjects are of the same 
race and civilization, the difficulty of 
maintaining the permanence of such a 
relation will be obvious, Still more 
difficult was it in the case of Greeks ruling 
Greeks, owing to the passionate love of 
political freedom that had become part of 
the Greek character. Further, we may 
notice that no political machinery existed 
which could be so adapted as to give the 
subjects a real membership of the state 
and a share in its government. The 
democracy of city states was government 
directly by the people, by the citizens, 
that is to say, who were on the spot to 
record their votes, On the small scale of 
the city the need for the delegation of 
political authority had not arisen. There 
was no representative system and there¬ 
fore no practical machinery in existence by 
the adaptation of which a free state upon 
a larger scale than that of the cily could 
be made to function. 

In conclusion wc may notice that if 
Athens did not perceive the nature of the 
sole terms upon which a great empire can 
be built to endure, only two 
other peoples, the Roman Success where 
and the British, have sue- ALhens failed 
ceeded where she failed. 

For them, too, the lesson was not easy to 
learn, and each was taught by bitter 
experience. It needed the Social War of 
90 b,c. to leach the Romans that the 
Italians must be incorporated as citizens 
in the Roman state, and there was but one 
man of the succeeding generation, Julius 
Caesar, who perceived the full import of 
the lesson. For Julius Caesar was unique 
among his contemporaries in foreseeing a 
time when not merely Italians but pro¬ 
vincials too must become citizens, not 
subjects, of a great empire. A not dis¬ 
similar lesson was learned by Britain, 
mainly as the result of the loss of the 
American colonies. 




